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CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


N". ax. 

Jl J Jt C If, isi'j. 


athmnf of Ihc Ilescarchra of Grnnan LUeraii on the 
snh/rc/ of Aucinit lAlvraturr and ll/sfon/ ; draiv7i up from 
a Report wade to the French Institute^ by Charles 
yifj,.Kus, Correspond i7i;r Member tf the class ff Ancient 
Hi story, ^r, 

NO. III. 

Biblical L^tt.raturk. — Tuf. Old and New Testament. 

Mk . Vii T.r.ns prefaces this part of his subject with 
the following obserr.itions : 

« ^riie great Aliarts of our holy religion ; i. e. the books and 
fragments, of which the Bible is composed, form an object of 
constant interest to all Protestant natiufis : as it is the peculiar 
excellence of ^licir creed to invite the attention of the learned 
to these precious monuments of so many and various ages and 
CO entries. While we admit in all these writings, however, the 
character of sanctity which revelation a'seribes to then^, we ought 
not the less to consider theih as being drawn up during Uie 
transaction of the events which they record. Although they 
have been dictated by divine inspiration, they arc neverthejess 
in their form and language the productions of human beings^ 
and may therefore Ije examined withMhc same freedom as the 
fr.igments of Linus or Sanchoni.'fthon, or any other monuments 
gf antiquity. The labors therefore of the German Literati in this 
department, their recent advances in this branch of criticism^ 
the intimax; connexion between these researches and the Mytho* 
V<5l! V, No. IX. 
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’k remotest ages, concur to rivet the attention of rlilnking 

^meiiof all Countries, whatever may be their religious tenets. 

' .Researches on tlic subject of the Hebrew wTitings more 

ptopcrly belong ,to tke jlepartment of Oriental literature, in 
the same way as those which relate to tlie New "IVstimcnt 
belong for the most part to Greek literature ; but on the present 
occasion, I liave thought it best to unite both , under one liead, 
were it only for the purpose of showing more distinctl', the pecu- 
liar shade of ^L'ientific activity wliich marlvs in a particular nninner 
the national character of the Germans.*’ 

NOTICES. 

L 'Ehe Old 'EhsTAMi t^r. 

1. Rrofossor Jahn ^of Vienna, who has already enrielied tlie 
collections of the learned with several valuable work'*, and who 
published in 1802 a Chi t^^tomathia ^Irabica^ witli iii Aiabic aiul 
Latin lexicon, published in 1808 a “ BiUia lU hniica^'i in four 
volumes, with notes variohwVi, Z<c. 

2. In JtS03, M. Eichhorn of Gottingen published the tliird 
edition (in tlirec volumes) of his celebrated “ Introduction to the 
IStudy of the Old Testament.” "I'he first edition appe^d^ in 
1780, and the second in 1787. 'Tins Introduction, wlncJi may 
be tK;ly called classical, in the strictest sense of the wonl, has 
given ii« new turn to the study of the ancient Ilebn w anthoriTa'^,* 
and has produced a learned and useful polemical conrinver y. 

We biiall now mention the two chief antagonisi:. ci M. Eicli- 
horn on this occasion. ^ 

3. One of these is M. Vatcr, wliose name lias Iv en aireaiiy 
repeatedly mentioned ; published a very profound a.rd solid 
commentary on the Pentateuch, the third and J.et voame* of 
whicli appeared in 180';. He there hazards sonyj opanimis «ii}er- 
f,*nt from those of M. Eieidiorii as to the five boaks a*cribv'd to 
Moses. 'Ihc third vol type, in particular, contain.* a reinukahlu 
dissertation, vliicli occupies more than 300 p.iges, “ On tlic 
origin of the Pentateuch.” M. Vater here em]|llo\s h '. whole 
critical acumen in order to prove rliat llie hook', of iliis collec- 

, tion are composed of fragments which were never •inteiuK‘tT‘ to 
be joined t^lgether. One of the G^rnia!) Journalists w ho gave an 
account of this comm 4 fntaiy, has remarked that M. Vater seems 
to have fulfilled tlie wishes of the celebrated JJichard Simon, 
who, after speaking (in liis 1 llstory of tlie Old Testament) of Ae.ir- 
banel and of his criticbm^ui some of the iScriptures, adds ; “We 
liavc only to apply to the Penyiteiich the s^me reasoning which 
Acarbanel employs, to prove that the bof»ks, wKich boar the 
names of Joshua and Solomon, were not written by tliem, ailTl 
\vc shall be convinced that the Pentateuch could not be the 
entire ^^ork of 



of the Gciinan lAteratL p 

4. 'Pho second antagonist, who is worthy of notitfe as having 
entered the Ihts against M. Eichliorn is Pnjfessor De Wette, of 
Heidelberg. He published at Haile, y Fragments on the Study 
of the Old 'Pcstament,” a most valuable collection, the second 
volume of wliich appeared in JSOS, and the continuation is anxi- 
ously exp»‘cted. Jl’ho first volume is enriched with a preface from 
the pen of* the celebrated Professor Griesbach of Jena. It also 
contain'! « A Critical Essay on the authenticity of the l^aralu 
•ponicna^ with reflections on the history of the ^Mosaic writings 
and institutions.’* 'I'liis Essay is intended as a supplement to 
the learned researches of M. Vater on the Pentateuch. Another 
still more important work, the fir ^t volume of which Mr. De 
Wette published in ISOT, is his “ CrMqui? on the HistT)ry of 
the ^iraelites.*’ 'Jdjc author here subjects to a luminous and 
strong test thv.* ]x)oks of the llentateuch *, he qu'^stion^ its cliarac- 
tor, as lying purely historical, and regards it, as the Epopeta of 
the Jt'wioh 'rheocraev. In these inquiries Mr. de Wette is 
powerfully sf'con<le<l hy the labors of his pvciiecessors Mr. Vater, 
Mr. llgen, and Mr. Eichhorn himself. \Ve cannot mention with 
MI,: o.rr cidogium a recent perlonnancc of the same author, 
inserted in a late numoer of the j^eriodical work of Messrs. 
Daub and Crout/er, and which has for its title « FragmetAs on 
Tliepecuhir clLiracier of Hebraism.'* 'Pins Essay is equally re- 
markable by the sj>loiulid elevatitni of the i^eas and the solidity 
of the Icarniiig it displays. 

IM. de Wett<^ in cotijunction with Professor August! of Jena, 
wliose researches in Oriental literature arc well known, lias also 
announced a new translation ’(»f the \jiblc*, wliich may be 
exjHctcd to become extremelv popular. • 

idle Pook vi Job has long occupied the attention of the 
(rennan commentators. Michaelis, Schinirrer, Hufnagel, Dathe, 
Kichhorn. and Stulilinan, have given trjjislations and commen- 
‘taries on this valuable fragment of the most ancient Ar.sbic ov 
Chaldaic literats#re. In 1S0(> M. Resenmuller, junr. publishAI 
at lA*ip.s!c a Latin translation of the same book, with notes. 
'Phe same lesirned young man had already published a similar 
w'ork on the Psalms in three vokimes, octavo. 

M. Pareau, professor of 'Pheology and Oriental literature at 
Harderwyk has *'dso announced a critical edition of the book of 
Job. He published at Deventer in 1807> as a speciiftcn ot Ins 
work, an octavo voluny with the followjj^ig title, “ Commentatio 
•de ’immortalitatis ac vitce futura: notitiis, ab antiquissimo Job^ 
scriptore.** It* is in the 27th chapter Unit M. P«ireau thinks he 
haS found indications of the doctrine of a future life ; a dbetrine 
which has generally been refused to the author of the book in 
question.# M. Pareau takes this occasion to detail all the infer- 
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matioiij whfch antiquity has furnished with respect to the opinions 
of the Eastern nations on this important point in our religious 
dogmas. f 

6. ‘‘ Saloinonis regis et sapientis qute supersunt, ej usque esse per- 
hibentur, omnia ex Ebrxo Latine vertit, iiotasque, ubi opus esse 
visum est, adjecit J. Fr. Sclielliiig 1 vol. 8vi). Stutgard, 1806*. 

’ The authtu' was induced to undertake the work in coriicqucnce ol 
being appointed to translate into the vulgar tongue for the use 
of the churches in the kingdom of Wurtemburg, tlie books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. It forms a valuable supplemcmt to 
the labors of Schultcfls, Michaelis, Eicldiotttj Giiesinger, l)athe> 
and others on the hooks wliich are ascribed to Solomon. 

7. Libri Jesu SU*acifl;e, Cinece ; ad fidem codicum et versi- 

onuni emendatus, et porpetua annotatione illustratus a» Car. 
Gotti. Brctschncidcr Ratisbon,* I S06. 1 vol. large octavo. 

This work of a yoiiiig atl.d learned Professor of the Un^vershy of 
WirtembcMg is, without Chntradiction, the best that has yet 
appearcil on the Book of Ecclesiastes and the commentary is 
an excellent critique. Mr. Brctschneider promises another on 
the Book of Wisdom. He had already given a splemy^* proof 
of his talents in this branc^i of learning by his « Lexici in inter- 
pret^ Graecos Vet. Testament!, maxime Scriptores Apocryphos, 
Spicilegium. Post Bielium et Schleusnerum.'' The above work, 
appeared at Leipsic^n IbO.^. 

8. Professor Justi of Marbourg, who published live years since 
some observ'ations on the national songs of the IVbrcw.s, is now 
publishing in numbers, an < Anthology of the ancient Hebrew 
Poetry during its various stages.' Every fragment apjiears in the 
origin tl Hebrew, with •a metrical translation and historical notes. 

9. Essay tow'ards a History of the Jews *in China accom- 
panied by interesting details with respect to their sacred books in 
tlie Synagogue of Kai-faug-fu, by M. dc Murr ; Halle, i806.” — c 
notice by the Jesuit Kcegler, on the Bibles of the Chinese Jews* 
i5 to be found in this book, to which arc suhjoilicd, Remarks by 
M. de Sacy and M, Tychsen of Rostock. 

10. « Information respecting Asia for the friends of Biblical 
antiquities and Oriental literature#” By Dr. Hartman, Oldenburg, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1806 artd 1807. — The above arc very learned ami 
curious researches, particularly on the first chapter of Cicnesi.s, 
and on the original residence of the human race. 'I he author 
has mixed a good deal pf polemics wdth liis work, having under- 
taken to refute the hypothesos of Hasse and Buttman on the latter* 
topic. The author is a teacher in the Lyceum ‘of Oldenburg, 
and is* advantageously known among the learned on the ccftiti-* 
nent| as an adept in biblical criticism. 
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11. “ On the System of Emanation anJ Pantheism of lYfe 
Eastern nations of antiquity and the writers of the (^d and New 
'Testament ; •Erfurl, JSOfJ.” 'Jliis is the performance of a man 
of learning and genin'-, who throws a ^reat deal of light on 
many obscure points tlie Greek, J\Io.>aic, .nul Oriental Philo- 
sophy. 'The author, who is anonymous, promises a complete 
body of researchers into the 'J'/nuti/ic {'hilobophtj of the sacred 
writers. « 

It?. 'I1ie f.iculty of ’Tlieology of tl\e University of Gottingen 
had prepared in ISO!?, a-, the subject of its annual prize, the 
examination of the (tiHKsins not cnily of the Old and New 
’Testaments, but of the Al^^cryphal books, us well as the connex- 
ion which might exist between this subject and the Gnostics of 
the first and secoiitl centuries of th<* elyirch. Dr. Horn, the 
present l^rofessor of 'Theology at Dorpat, obtained the prize. 
Jlis memoir was writer! in l«.ttin, and was fraught with learning 
and^origiiiality of ideas ; the author lias sipcc published it in 
f German, after extending his subject in such a manner as to 
iill three volumes. 'The first only, howex’cr, appeared in 1805. 
Its title is Gnijstics of tlie Bible, or Pragmatical Account of the 
Reljgr^us Pliilosophy of the East; intended to serve as a Guide 
to the Holy Scriptures/’ 'This wo.*k is likely to throw much 
^ light on the origin of the ancient doctrines, both religious and 
pinlosophical, of the East, particularly in Judea, Persia, and 
India. , 

18. Two other works have been lately published wdiich serve 
to illustrate biblical antiquities ; tliesc are the « History of the 
Hebrew’ nation,” by M. Bauer ; and the “ Biblical Antliropology 
of the learned Catholic Tlieologi.'m, IM, Oberthur of Wurtzburg. 
'Tlie former appeared in 1 80S, and siie latter in I sOi), at 
INIun'^ter. • 


^ II. Nr.w Testamf.nt. 

I. No typographical mouunieiu perhaps in Greek characters 
can equal in bffaiity the New 'Testament, of which M. Gocschcu 
of Leipsic has printed tw^o different editions in 180i, 1805, 
and 1800; the one in four volumes, small folio; and tlic other 
in 2 vols. Svo. 'The text, w’ImcIi has been attended to w'ith the 
utmost critical industry, w^as also revisctl by Professor Cries-* 
bach. His pneface gives an account of the course which he 
pursued, of the copies, translations, and otlier assistuuce wlrich 
he called in to give hj^ text the greatest possible purity. Accord- 
ing to the above splendid editioQ of the New Testament, M. 
Schott of Lcipsic has given in 1805 a Manual, with a Latin 
translation, of tlic notes variorum.. M. Btchme has translated 
into Latiii, tlic Epistle of St. Paul to die Romans, after the 
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above edition by M. Gricsbacli : he has enriched it with a Com- 
mentary and Introduction, and the whole forms a very valuable 
volume ill octavo. It was pr'uitcd at Leipsic in 1808. Dr. Ammon, 
formerly Professor of IVieolp^y at Gottingen, and now at Erlangen, 
has also publislicd in four vol^. a new edition of the New IVsta- 
ment, with the excellent notes of the late M. Koppe, to which lie 
has added his owm. '^Hie fourth volume appejrtd in 180f), at 
Gottingen. 

2. On entering upon the review of v/orks connected with the 
New T(?stiimcnt, tlie first author we meet with is IM. Eichhorn, 
who has been already noticed tl e fu\-t in tlie li<t of those who 
have lately written upon the OM I'esUmeni. Tliis ingenious 
and indefatigable friend of liislorical researches has also written 
an “Introduction to tjic slinly of the New 'rostami'iitd' of which 
the first volume only has been publislicd. Upon this iH'c.\sion 
also M. Eiclihorn introduces polenifcal divinity. The principal 
object of the first volume of his Introduction seems to est.ihlish 
the important fact that the first three of our four canonical 
Evangcli‘‘ts are written upon the nuiciel of a primitive Evange- 
list, called the Evangelist of the Hebiows, written in Armenian, 
but of which there is no copy now in existence. 'I'he^autlior 
takes care to explain the cirefuin stances which are peculiar to each 
of the three Evangelists, circumstances whicli must have occa- 
sioned some variations or additions in their details. 'This opinion 
of M. Eichhorn has«bcen violently attacked, and as ^lrcnuously 
defended by his school. Professor Hug of Friburg in Ihisgau, 
who published in 1808 an Introduction to the boof.s of tlie New 
Testament, may be regarded as the chief of his antagonists*, and his 
opinions have also been refuted at great length in tlie Literary 
Gazette of Halle for the*y'ear ISO.'S. As a reply to all these objec- 
tions M. Weber, dean of the church of Winnendftn in Suabi;f, ha> 
published “ New' Researches into the anticjuity and authenticity 
of the Hebrew Evangelist#.’' Tubingen, LSOtfi 1 vol. 8vo. 

3. A work which has gone through several editions is the 

“ Commentary, Philological, Critical, and Historical, on the New 
Testament,” by the learned M. Paulus, Professor of T heology . in 
the University of Wurtzbiirg •, 1* vols. l^ubeck, Nicman and 
Company. *T'his Commentary is ^ w'ork of tlie first order, and 
it is hardly necessary to add, that vrv. there find discussed with 
learning and .sagacity an immense number of points, which have 
been hitherto considered as obscure in the books of the New 
Testament. - - 

To the above we ought to add, the “ Explanations intended 
to serve as a Guide to the New Testament,” published by Dr. 
Stoltz* df Bremen, and whi^rh have also reached their thirj 
edicipn. . 
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fjHhc 'Gnynan Ulnali, 

4. Professor Augusti had published scver;il years since, tfio 
first volume ot Ins translation of the seven epistles, e*dled Catho- 
lic, with a Commentary. ’^Fbe second volume appeared in 
IJ'O.S, at Ijcnigo. In this work wo jiiuU notions of the highest 
interest on the opinitms of the first Christians, and on the 

particular direction given by »St. Paul to the doctrines of his 

master, &c. Ou this l.ist subject, we may mention a work which 
is poculiai*ly estimable from the light wliich it throws on the 

history fit tlie apostle of the Cjciitiles, and of the early ages of 

Christianity. It wms published in 180^> by M. Palmer, Professor 
ot Tlicology at (iic-^se n, under the title of “ P.vul and (Gamaliel.” 

o In a Critical Letter,” addressed to Mr. Goss, and printetl 
at Berlin, in 1<S()T, Prtifessor Schleycirmacher of Halle calls in 
<juestion the .lutlienticity of tlu* first Kj^istl'rf of St. P.iul U/ l imo- 
thy. The motives wliicli led him to these opinions arc detailed 
with much force of argument. 

Mr. l^lank, junr. of Gottingen, whose name will be mentioned 
hcre.ifter, has attacked these opinions of M. Schlcyermachcr and 
lias publishetl in 1808, on this subject, “ Resc. itches into the 
authenticity of tlie First Epistle of St. Paul to ’J'imodiy,” which 
are willton with as much judgment as moderation. 

(). In ISOfi, there appearetl a seebnd edition of the metrical 
« translation of the Ajiocalypse, by Dr Muiiter, now Bishop of 
SeelandjCj with an interesting Dissertation “ On the mo5,f ancient 
Cliristian Poetry ” • 

7. 'I'he third I'lditiori of the valuable « Novum Lexicon 
Gncco-latinujif in Novum 'restamcniiim,'’ by M. Sclileusiicr> 
.ippeared at Lelpsic in in two tomes^. 

PAIXOGRAPHV., 

'Ffte Philological and Archandogical seienccvS are so intimately 
connected, that in the foregoing, as well as in the subsequent, articles 
^nany works will be found, which migh^ Irave been cla^ssed under 
tlie above title, but wliicli on other accounts have had anotlur 
place assigneilAo them. 'I'hc Mithvidatos of M. Adelung. 4or 
le, ought to be mentioned here as a work dedicated to Palco- 

NOr^CES. 

1. Another work of M. Adelung which merits groat attention 
as elucidating a great many obscure points in the antiquities of 
the German, Celtic, French, and other nations, is h>s book iAti- 
tied, 'Phe ancient ^History of the 'i'cutones, their laiilguagu 
* and Literature, down to die periociof their Emigration p’ l.ieipsic, 
^Leschon, 1806, 8vo. pp. 4-00* The first written traces of the 
exivStciice of the ancient Teutonic nations arc to be found in the 
passages oLthc Greek poets, who speak of the amber yellow people 


exampj 
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the "Electron, M. Adelung admits of five primitive and 
distinct racel> in Europe : the Iberians^ tlic Celts, the Germans, 
the Thracians, the Finni and the Sclavi. The first section of his 
work, which is full of erudition, gives the history of the Teutoncs 
previous to the account given by Pythcas of Marseilles ; a research 
which no person had hitherto attempted M'ith success, particularly 
with respect to the period which preceded the ^'xpedition ot the 
Cimbri and Teutoiios. There can be nothing more* important, 
with respect to the antiquity of our modern languages, than tlie 
inquiries of M. Adelung. He rejects as fabulous the personage 
called Tenty said to have been the father of the 'JVutonic nation : 
the word, according to liini, merely signifies pcojtley or troop. 

2. M. Adelung has neglected to cnumcTate in his work a very 

important little work, .whlth appeared at Lunden in 1801. It is 
intitled, “ T)e originc lin^we 'fhe German is fhere 

compared witli the Persian, not only with respect to the voca- 
bulary, but even so far as regards the grammar of die /wo 
languages. The author is M. Norberg, and the same learned 
Orientalist an<l Professor in the University of Lunden, who 
published in 1TS7 the famous Codex Syriaco-hoxaplaris.” 

3. Commeutatio qua trinaruni liiiguarum Vasconum, IJelga- 

rum et Celtarum, quarum tciiquix in linguis Vasconica, Cyniry, 
ct Gselic supersunt, discrimen et diversa cuj usque indoles doce- 
tur; auctore G. A. F. Goldmann;” Gottingen, 1808, pp. fi4. in 
quarto. The above u; the memoir which (obtained the prize on 
the interesting question announced in the title-page proposed in 
1806, by the faculty of Philosophy in the Uilivertity of Clottin- 
gs"- . . 

4. ‘‘ Essay towards a History of the Art of Writing, by M. 
Weber, Dean of \Vitt^nden,” 1807. Ciottingetii 1 vol. Svo. — 
This treatise is worthy of perusal : the author has hodj^evci* 
inadvertently thrown much obscurity into his plan by confound- 
ing the mechanical art ot, writing with the origin of literary com-* 
position, or rather by wishing to treat of both these subjects at 
onde in his book. 

5. The learned on the Continent arc in anxious expectation of 

an important work on the Bibliograpliy of the Science of 
Languages,* and of which Paleography will form a principal 
division ; it has beetf announced by M. dc Murr, who is 
already well knoum for his philological rcscaroilies, and will 
appear unifer the following title : Conspectus Bibliotheca; 

gloticae universalis propediem cdeiuise, | operis quiiiquaginta 
annoTum.” 

ARCHvEOLOGY and MYTHOLOGY. 

The genius of the German scholars has attached them in a 
peculiar inanner to archaeological researches. It wat Winckel<« 
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man who had the honor to open new paths to this branch cjjf 
study, and since his time the German school has outstripped its 
contemporaries in this respect. 'Fo enable our reaefers to form 
an opinion of the inlluencc which this illustrious antiquary had 
exercised over the moderns, we must refer them to the work 
of the not less celebrated M. Goethe, intitle J « Winckelman and 
his Kra 'Fubingen, 1 oOo. 

Mytholf^y seems to be tlie focus at which the ravs of light 
meet, wliich have been furnished by the various pliiloioi^ical and 
arclneological sciences, by the critiques of the new schools and 
by the inquiries of historians. Several among tiw* literati of 
Germany leave recently made some valuahle myrhologj.j disco- 
veries, and their labors have been directed ro two painci^ial 
points: the (‘lu* is the Oriental origin of a gre.a p ;rt of the 
Grc^i■al\ antiquities and the connexion oI flic Grec' iii Mvthology 
with tli?.t of Kgypt and the, Fast ; the oih.er point is, tj;e varh,us 
rely^iorii between these antlquitie-i and tlu* A’yi/(V:V.v. 

NOIICFS. 

1. "File coniinu \tion of the Mythological lA^xicon,’* published 
at Weimar by Me.i'.rs. Ikcttigev and Mayer, is anxiously expected 
by all tlie friends of science. "Fhe humer, wliose learning and 
talent are well k^iown throughout Europe, tve.its of CLssical 
Mythology, i.e. that of the Greeks and Romans. M. Mayer 
lias undeitakcn tlie subsequent part which treats of the Mytho- 
logy of the Eastern nations, including Egvjtl, Hither Asia, India, 
Thibet and ^,'hina ; that of the Novtliern nations, and finally, 
of tliosc (»f Africa aiul America. M. Mayer has only published 
two volumes as yet, wliich comprise the lialf of his intended 
labors, "i'he article relative to the rejigion of the Bvamins is 
parTicularly wcjl written. 

2. M. llernraii is one of the disciples of M. Hcyne, who has 

contrihulcil most low^irds diffusing and reiulering popular the 
sound and enlightened view^s of his greaiT master. ' Towards the end 
of the last oftniuvy, he gave us a very excellent “ Manual of 
Mythology” in three volumes ; and he published in 1 SOS, in two 
volumes, -a « Mytliology of the Greeks, with a Gcograpliical 
and Historical Introduction.” , 

fj. A school, which is only in its infancy, but which never- 
theless is ful^ of vigor, is that which may be called the School 
of Heidelberg, because M. Creutzer, who is Professor in tliat 
University, may be regarded as its father. "Fhe last article oT our 
present sketch will^contain an account of some pieces, in w'hich 
Mr. Creutzer has opened a new’ field and given a new interest to 
the most profound mythological researches. He now^aimounces 
an approaching publicatioti witli the title of Ideas on the 
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Symbols, Mythre and Pliilosophcmcs of the Greek Antiquity \ ^ 
1 vol. 8 VO. Darmstadt. 

• 4. Wc sfi.dl here give the titles of three works, wlfich, nltliough 
very ditTerent in their processes, tend too \isibiy to the same 
object, to iiuille ns to’sepifiatc tliem from tli * vest. 

1. Philosophy of the History of the Lilcrx Humanlorcs, by 
T. Siiit/nian, Nnrcmh(*rg, 1808. I vol. Svo.^ 

2 . hkas for a (ierier.il Mythology of the Old World, by M. 
Vvhigncr, Professor at Wurtzburg. Frankfort, 1 SOS. 1 vol. 
Svo. 

5. First Charts of History or General Myiliology, by M. Kaune, 

Bayrourli, 1 SOS. 1 vol. Svo. ^ 

If the present was an era of tranquillity on the Continent, the 
above works winild excite a lively sensation. The works of 
Messrs. Stiitzman aiuf Wagner are filled M’ith historical cortjec- 
tures — that of M. Kaune, consists qf Philological and Etymolo- 
gical Inquiries. The late Mr. Herder had already att(*m|ited^tlu> 
same subject in his work, intitled 'The most ancient Clnirt of 
ihe Human Race,'* and had attained the same results as to tlu* 
most ancient fables and religious traditions of the East; but he 
pursued a diJFerent track, namely, that of the allinity of syrnb(»is, 
M'hich finallv led him to ascertain the existence of an aboriginal 
race of men." 

Dr, Munter, Bishop of Seelandc, lately sent to the Royal 
Society of Prague, of which he is a member, a learned disser- 
tation «< On the Religious Ideas which proceeded from tlic 
Egyptians, and of which traces arc still to be fonnd*in Sitily and 
the adjacent islands/* Dr. MuiUer has travclha! much, and has 
laid various branches of science under great obligations by his 
learned researches. 

6. Tlie Grecian Antiquities of I^ambevt Bos,»nn edition* of 
wdiich had been given by Leisner with h^^ observations, had become 
very rare. M. Zeunc, of Leipsic, published a new edition in 
1807, revised and augmented. 

7. /rhe late M. Nitsch had published in Gcrmiri a valuable 
description << Of the domestic, religious, social, political, military, 
and scientific life of the Greeks and Romans in various ages and 
states.** Several literati on the Ovitinent have lately given a 
new edition of these learned dissertations, with corrections and 
additions. M. Nitsch confined himself to. one volume, but the 
prcsqpt publication has been extended to four. Both editions 
W'crc printed at Erfurt *, the latter in J80f>. 

8. We are indebted to M. Idelcr, of the ticriin Academy of 
Sciences, for some very intcre.sting «« Historical Researches on 
the Astronomical Observations of the Ancients;" Berlin, 1606. 
1 vol, 8vo. This author discusses and compares thq various 
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chronolopr’ical systems of tlic ancients, devoting his attention I« 
a particular manner to the Alnragesta of Ihoicniy. ^ He brings 
under rcvle\^f the modes of computation in use among the 
I’-gyptians, (irecks, Cliakliean-i and other nations. At the end of 
this work there is a learned dissertation, ty Professor liuttman, 
on the plan wiiich the two months of Pyanepsion and Mxmok- 
lerion occupied in the (irock calendar. 

P. In atvohimeoi Observations, written in Larin, which M. 
Gesonius published in l.SO^>, at Altona, tliere are two pieces 
V. Inch deserve the particiilar attention of tl'.e IrieiuK of aiuicjultv : 
1. Dc ortibus et occaslbus sideniin in Ovidio notatls j dvqiie 
fastis sldoralibus Oriecoriim et Romanoruni. II. De epaibu^dam 
vetcris lialije numinibus et idcis religiosis.” 

10. M. Keepke, teaclicr in tlie CT\ynnaslum of Berlin, w'ho 
has been long known as an able Philologist* (and who is also one 
of the editors of ^he above* cited w'ork on the Manner > of the 
Gre^‘ks#nd Romans, by M. Kitsch) publi^'hcd at Berlin, in 1807, 
a valuable book «« On the Tactics of the Greeks in the heroic 
ages, and on ‘^ome other analogous subjects.*^ 

11. ihe ‘’Sabina'’ of M. Bit-rigor, which exhibits a picture 
of ^he private life of the Roman ladies, has gone through a 
si'cond edition. 'I'he same learned and ingenious author has 
since published “ CJeneral View's of Arch-.vologv, and of the 
History of the Plastic Art among the Greeks.” 'Phis volume, 
published at Dresden in ISOG, is a prelude to a scries t'f Arche- 
ological Lectures, wdiich may be expected fr!)m ilie same pen. 

1*J. M. Bjjck lias published an “ Introductio in historiam 
artis et moiuimcntorum atipie operum anriq popiilonim veterum, 
iinprim. Gra^coriun et Roman(»rum, * Leipsic, It^OS. 

J:h A slight account drawn up by ^Vinckelman li.is all the 
infoLnalion tvliich we possessed on the subject of tlie celebrated 
cfdlection of engraved stones belonging to Baron Stosch. A few 
* select subjects, drawm upon a large scale, were published in 1792, 
in a quarto volume, hv M. Frauenlfobz, of Nuremberg. In 
ISOf), the s.xTtic gentleman commenced the publication of ^ the 
whole collection with the gems drawn of the natural size. 
Winckdman’s original descriptions are enriched by notes from 
the pen of M. Sclichtgeroll, Secretary to the Acailemy of Sciences’ 
of Bavaria. These notes contain all the, new^ discoveries in tlic 
Arts and Arcbxmlogy since the day.s of Winckelman. 

1 1*. The admirers of the fine Arts expect wit|i impatience 
the publication of tlic future numbers of M. Becker’s elegant 
work intitlod, “ Aiigusteiim, or Collection of tlic Ancient 
^Monuments of the Museum of Dresden.” Three parts only 
*havc been as yet published, containing tJi superb folio plates. 
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15. M. Levetzow, the le;irned Professor of Antiquities in the 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, to whom wc are already indebted 
for an interesting work on the ancient Diomcdcs, has published 
another estimable work with tlic following title; “ I)e Juveiiis 
adorantis signo ex a;l*e antiqiio, hactenus in Regia Berolinensi, 
nunc autem Luterix Parisioruni conspicuo ; ’ Berlin ISON, cum 
tab. X'liea. In November 1S()7, M. J^cvetzon sent to the Royal 
Society of Ciotringen, a very learned memoir on th^* question, 

Wlietiier the Wiius de hledicis is a copy cf the Cniclian 
Venus of Praxiteles?” }Ie decides in the negative. 'I lie List 
and most important work of M. J.evet/ow, which appeared in 
1S()8, with twelve ee.gravings, is his “ Ancient Rcpre^'iCniations 
of the Antinou^.” 'i'iie aiith(;r arranges tliem in tlnee classts : 
those whicli liave only tin;, simple character ot a portrait; tlio-'C 
which are ideal and ikroic; and finally, those in which Anti- 
nous is decr'iated with divine attvil),ules. Tliis work is full of 
new observations and inquiries. ^ 

IG. An Kssav not les.^ interesting, which also appeared in 
180S, in the same form witii that of M. J.evi't/ow, is that of 
M. Lentz, whose name is \vell knov n as an Arclueologi-,t. His 
work is intitled, (.)n t!ie (hnldess of Paphos as represented on 
ancient monuments ;uul ott the Baphomet/^ d'he sometimes 
conical and sometimes spherical form of the ancient frlU'/trn of 
Paphos, and that of the temple consecrated to thi^ Diviiiliy, are 
explained in tlic course of tlic \v(»rk. As to the Huft/uhnrt of 
the "remplars, who fesitied a long lime in Cyprus, tlie niitlior 
hazards an ingenious cxplan..tioii. 1 le deduces thq^ name of tliis 
mysterious idol from inrhi (for ilie images t>f thv^ Godilcss had 
gradually become Hermes, inverted conical or pyrauiidic.il laiul- 
marks, mrtcc) from whicji came Ikipliometa, liiiphomi t^ v. ho-./ 
worship in this c;»se will signify tlie w'ordiip of \enu> ; an idea 
which from its plausibility deserves the atlertiion of Archxo- 
logists. 

17. In the Royal Aluseftm of Copenhagen, there were formerly 
two^ gold horns of ancient w()rkn;anshii>, one ot whicli was 
found in lGf>j;, and the otlicr in V, in the Duchy of Sli '»wiek. 
Modern Archre<iloglsts had ikjI taken much notice of them, but 
the circumst^ince of their having J^een stolen in 1S0‘J, again 
called their attention to^tlie subject. In LSOi-, the Copenhagen 
Academy proposed them as the subject of a prizv iliasertatloii, 
and the successful memoir was written by M. Muller, the Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Copenhagen, *lhis work was 
aftcrw'ards translated froin the Danish info German, by M.' 
Abramson, and published in a quarto volume wdth five plates. 
The author proves that these horus are of Ccltiberian origin 
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^'om n comparison of their inscriptions with the Celtibevlaw 
characters to^ be found on ancient medals. Accor(Jing to M. 
Muller, these horns seem to have been suspended in an ancient 
temple as an olFering. ^ 

ANClKN'l' C;E(K.;RAPIIY. 

The number of thejse wlio turn rleeir artciiiion to tliis branch 
of .nitiqulues, is not ^reai in any country. The (jermaiis have 
cultivated it however with alnio-^t as much zeil as any other 
deparlnuMit of literature, altlioii^li oni enuineratioii of their 
perforin. iiu'os will be but shoit. 'Tfio ta>t? for in\ estimations into 
ancient geomraplty seenvs to have b*'en aw.iLtovd in a particular 
inamier since the publicatitv,i by M. t*i his ideas on the 

geography of Homer and lledod,’ agd since Mr. liredow pub- 
lish<?d lus on tliat of IIerodotU'>. M. lirutis, of llelmstadt, and 
bl, M.innert ouglit aKo to J)e ranked among the regenerators of 
tin science, but they liave publidied nothing lately, 

Norici^. 

1. 'flic two mo^t important works on ancient geography, tjiosc 
of jStraho and Mela, have lately appeared in (Jeiinany under the 
i^uperintendancc of a most learned c;ditor, and in a classical form. 
IM. "I ‘/schucke, Rector of the Royal School of Meissen, has 
puhlished an elegnu and correct edition of Strabo, wdih the 
i.«4uin version of Xiiaiuler, and the commentary of tit ."Lac M.Sicbcn- 
kees, who began this edition, and who •lived to sec the first 
tlirv'o volumi^*. printed. 'Die foiiith and fifth appoavod at Leipsic, 
in IrSOT and l>i()<S. 

‘J. 'J'he edition of Mela belongs CAVilusively to M. Tzscliuckc 
and the following is its title : ^ 

PomponiwMel.c de situ orb; . libri tres, ad nlurimos codices 
nianuscriptos, vel denuo vei primuin con^ultes, allot unique edi- 
tione.s reconslti, cum notis criiicis et excgetici^, vel integris vcl 
selectis Hermolai J{(trl*(4n\ Joach. l aHianiy P. J. Oliviin'iy Fred. 
Novii PhtfifJItiy P. (^ifitronn\ A. Srhoffiy J. Opori.Uy P. J. Sumniiy 
Js. / w:.s/V, Jac. et Abr. Onni-tvioruDiy ct Jac Po ; necnon 

MSS. J. G. (h'tn ity J. GroJWi'ii et P. BunVimni ; cinitectis 
prxterea et adposiiis doctoryni viroruni animadvorsionibus \ addi- 


• M. Voss Ifas with liis traiwhition of tho Odywsrx. fho lalo*.t niition 

ofw'hirli nppcMmI in liiOo. a (’liaii of tin- Moim-rif mtli an 4'\|>lanation. 

M. GrotefVnd, n ProlVssor in tin? tiMDiMsinin of Frankfort, Ikis also iMfblishnl 
u Chart of tin* Homcri# w'orhl, hnl it ililh-i'* malt i ialb lioin that of M. V^os'». 
*rin! Chart ami explanations of the tleo^r.iphx ol tippoai-od iti the 

m'Ciinti vohinio of the iinzt'Uv t MituTstfL' tU' i .iitcrntHri\ */< Jtiuu for IKOI. J\t, 
Voss ha« annoiiiiced in the sarno .loiiniul, ii serif's of Oiarl'* uiid l-!\plaiia(iuti« 
of the geography of the ancinil's at •iiili'ieiit epoclr*. • 
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ts suis, a Car. Hen. Tzschuckio. Partes septem, cum tab- ;cn. 
1807 . Lip 5 7 vols. 8vo.*' 

The above title promises much, aiui those who refer to it will 
not be disappointeci. ^It is in fact a variorum edition, which tcem« 
with erudition, classical inferest and sound taste. 'I'ho fir.st volume 
contains the text, the next three are filled w'ith geographical and 
historical notes *, and the last three contain the jritical notice on 
the text, the table and requisite appendices. INI. ''rzschuckc 
reckons lO^ editions of Poniponius Mela previous to liis own, 
which makes the 105th. In 1S08 another edition was publislud 
at Vienna, in one vol 8vo. which makes the lOGih. 

3. Professor Bredow of Hcimstadt, .whose name has been 
already mentionetl, has published in eiglit volumes, Hvo. « (ieo- 
grnphi minoros antiijui, tiiKi Grxei, turn Latini, nec non Arabic i 
Latine ilonati ; Disputationihus, adnotationibus et tabulis gcogra- 
phicis illiistrati. Accedunt fragmentu gcographorum deperdito- 
rum/^ Lips. J. Weidmaii. 'The basis of this work is tlic'^edlcion, 
now become very scarce, of Mr. Hudson, but it contains consider- 
able corrections and additions, Greek and Arabic treatises, a/ul 
which are not to be found in Hudson, and a series of Chaiis 
w'hich will also accompany M. Bretlow^'s projected system.itic: 
History of Geography, from- the times of JMoses and Homer to 
the discovery of America. 

4. A passage in Strabo (Lib. TIL) in which mention is maile 
of the mines and metallic productions of Spain, suggcstcil to the 
Faculty of PhllOsSopliy ni the University of Gottingen, the Idea of 
proposing, as the subject of tl^ir Prize Ls5ay for 1807, “An 
inquiry into every thing reni.irk:ible wiili respect to these mines, 
keeping in view the passaj^es in Diodorus aiul Pliny, relating to 
them, as well as the nc«v pioccsv,s in M-nallurgy.'* Th.e py/e 
was shared by two competitors, one of whom, M. Batlie, has 
published his lissay under th^ following title : “ Commentario de 
Hispanise antiqu.v re metahica ; Goitlng-n, 1 80 S; (ii pages, in 
quarto. It is full of information, and display tiie nv^-t profound 
erudition. 


ON THE EXISTENCE OF TEOY. 


• To ti/e Editor of the Classical Jolunal. 

Sir, 

J HAD expected that the question, to whicli I now 
wish to draw your attention, would have been touched on by some 
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of tlie learned contributors to the Classical Journal, especially 
as it is pvM*haps the most curious, interesting, and extensive sub- 
ject ill controversy. It seems, however, to engage less 

notice than it deserves. 'To whatever circu^istances this is owing, 
I cannot think it at all justifiable. •Although we should at all 
times prevent the hand of presumption from undermining the great 
f.ibric of history,^ yet a dread of scepticisiri ought never to make us 
inatt^ ntive ^o any arguments supported by talents and industry. It 
is incumbent on every real friend to truth, to weigli with patient 
and accurate observation all positions which liuvc been advanced 
by such a man as Mr. Bryant — the most profound scholar of 
hi^ age. 

In this communication I am anxious to illrect, for a few minutes, 
the attention of your reader^ to Mr. 13r.yant s hypothesis, that ilie 
sieg«,» of J'nn/ . 1 / iUnuvm never took placi? *, and that such a city 
never existed tliere. Oii tlu^ publication of liis able pampldet, a 
univcrs.ii luuror and consternation were excited. But in justice 
to Mr Bryant, and in corroboration of his tFieory, it ought to be 
coiisiiiered, that several able writers, wlio had the best opportu- 
nities of collecting infoim.ition on this heail, luive expressed decuied 
opinions in favor of the argument wdiich he maintains, A brief 
notice of these will be found in the note below. ‘ 

Mr. Bryant urges, in a manner as irresistible as it is unanswered, 
the strong improbability that the states of Greece, in tliat rude 
and helpless state of societVf should have been able to collect, 
Cijiiip, transport, and maintain, abroad, for so many years, an 
armament ex^^eeding in force anv that they could draw togoth^n* 
.several centuries afterwards on f.ir more momentous occasions. 
'To every one who impartially considers the introduction of 
'riiucydities, and observes that the pettyt powers of Greece wore 
(li'.uhiied and unsettled — that constant wars and plundering expe- 
ditions were carried on, and the whole country infested by the 
' devastations of lawless cruel banditti, it will appear next to 
an impossibility, according to the comition course of events, tliat 
these little stales shoiiUl have acted in such concert, as to ^cnd,o^ 


' Atia\a^ohi«, Alcfrotioniv, IfiiKlm AI^‘^amlnna, who wvre iiaitvts c»f tIic 
roiiiitis atljutTiii tu the Mippo'icd M\fL' ot hav(‘ jktoiMi up tlicadra in drsp.tir. 

Also lairiputrs, ami soinv uiriUioiivd i*a Athciia’Uv, na>il Magnm, wX.i'. 

Pi-iiiaps Hcrodohis, (sfo M arf. am iiVa paper, R. S. Kiliri. 1781.) Sec llir 

prehiee to Pliil»tr. HeroicM, p. 60;>. mIu. Dio i'iinso^toin wrote 

exprcflsl) to prove that I'roy was not taken hj the Ci reeks, .'y.u* liirtlier, Mr, 
Hi Vcinl*' Di‘H. p. 70. c\e. 

. Ml. xMorntr hm emleawinriMl to turn into ridicule this eoiiiparatiyely small li^f 
(if iinlielievers. h) siihioiiuiiir it to a poiiipoiiN eatalu^iie of the t'utlituk tin whose 
opinions he re^ts his isioiiinU ofhelu’t. Is he pu pared to rceci\e all the extra 
♦ a:;ant tables whlrh they Mipport, as oMabltshed point >4 in History ? To Mr. 
Hryaiit’R iiiuue (itself a host) we may add those of cjoiir de Gebelio,* and uttiei<i 
iiieiiliotieil Ipr him. 
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foreign service, an army much greater than even impending ruin 
could call frrth in more prosperous circumstances. It is not surely 
within the range of probability, that an oath should have been so 
weighty an obligation jui unprincipled freebooters, as to unite them 
under the command of a leader not much superior to themselves 
in cither rank or power. 'Hie chieftains of (Greece, in those days, 
were ferocious robbers, who lived in perpetual ^warfare with one 
another, and carried on their marauding excursions with the 
utmost barbarity. It is not likely that siicli men (a motley crew 
of savages) couhl ever have been actuated by any motive, much 
less by the force of an oatli, to abandon the management of their 
own territories, to leave their power at tbe mercy of every bold 
usurper, to forego all hopes of aggraTidisenient, and mutually to 
forget the most deadly ami inveterate feuds, in order zealously to 
co-operate with all their strength to revenge injuries by which they 
were never aggrieved, to engage ln«a burdims(>me and perilous 
expedition, in which, they would inevitably siill'ev great lovs, v/hen 
they had no object to attain. The Tiojans had never injured 
them — never held intercourse with them. What motive then ever 
could fiavc impelled the Cirecians to risk iheir happiness, their 
power, and tlieir lives, in attacking a people wlu/'se very namCeW'as 
before, perhaps, unknown?*' Who can serioudy maintain that an 
oath, or any entreaties, could have nni'^ed them to undertake so 
immense and hazardous an attempt witlioiit the smallest Interest 
in view ? Whatever, embellishments the poetic mind of Homer 
may have added, it is undeniable that these plundering chieftains 
did not possess the honor of real heroes, or feel the pomp and 
circumstances of glorious w-ar/' If, neverth.elcss, we are to 
believe so manifest an absurd'tv as that thev were brought to join 
in this alleged enterprist* by any of the motives assigned, there is 
no narration, however extravagant or wild, to w'Wch w'c may not, 
with ccjual justice, give credit. Wliat parallel can be produced 
from the annals of manl^ind ? No person will agree with Mr. 
Morritt, that he, at Ica^st, has obviated this difficulty. 

Another circumstance, equally insurmountable, * arises on the 
consideration of this subject. How is it possible, that in that 
period of civilisation, a fleet of 1200 ships could have been pro- 
cured on no* very pressing emergency ', and yet that several cen- 
turies afterwards, wlicu the Grecians were exposed to inevitable 
destruction, unless averted by the most vigorous resistance, their 
whole united fleet, after a long preparation, should have amounted 
only to 378 ships ? Next wc are told, tha^ the army remained 
nine years inactive, in an enemy’s country, where they could 
procure subsistence only by plundering the whole of that part of 
Asia Minor. ^ Yet by Homer’s own account, both Patroclus and 
A/chxlle$ could have taken the city in a single day, i( it had not 
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beet) saved both times by the interposition of some of their DeitieJ. 
Then the loss of the persojial valor of Achilles, for that seems to 
have been his only quality, protracted the siege for another year : 
though after all it was not by him that theicity was taken. But 
there are many other strange circums*tances connected with the 
Trojan war, (which appears to have been attended with more mar- 
vellous events than other similar events) all of which, I think with 
Mr. Bryanti are singly sufficient to sap the whole foundations of 
this very wonderful expedition : viz. the extreme old age, which 
Helen and most of the chieftains must have attained at the com- 
mencemc?nt of the siege ; the uncertainty respecting her place of 
abode during that events the strong d(jubts whether she ever was 
carried away ; the total cessation of correspondence, during ten 
years, with Greece, when they were vrtthi^i three days’ sail *, the 
incretlible duration of the ships, and the still more surprising dura- 
tion of the chieftains. In ^hort, Sir, a candid consideration' of 
Mr.» Brfant’s arguments will, I am persuafl,ed, satisfy unbiassed 
minds that the 'Proj.in expedition never took place. Some maVf 
perhaps, however be still inclined to believe th'at an inconsiderable 
piratical excursion may have been the origin of Homer’s story, 
'rinse persons will, I liopo, be satisfied in the next head of this 
question. But however this may be, one point is gained \ Homer, 
like all other poets, has either completely invented, or greatly 
decorated, hi.s subject. No one, in assenting to this proposition, 
detracts from the excellence, or diminisl^s the reputation, of 
Homer as a poet. I'he adventures of Auieiis, and the extr.-iva- 
gance of Orlando, with the materials of most other poems, are all 
fabulous ; and why should it be accounted profanation to prove 
that Homer, in like manner, wrote partly from the stores of a 
lively fancy ? • 

Mr. Bryant, however, urges his investigation still further, and 
demonstrates, as far as this point admits of demonstration, that 
no such city as Troy ever existed in fhrygia. I am unwilling. 
Sir, to occupy the pages of your Journal by entering into any 
detail of his if asoning, further than a very cursory survey, 
roust therefore refer to his own Dissertations. But I call upon 
the men of literature in this country, if they arc not convinced by 
his arguments, not to suffer the works of such a m;!n to remain 
unanswered and unnoticed. 

Few of your readers, I presume, can be ignorant that tlie site 
of Troy never has been ascertained even by the ancients. Several 
of their best geograpjiers were natives of Phrygia, but never could, 
by tlie closest investigation, trace any remains of the city, and 
^indeed could find no situation, corresponding in any degree to the 
description of Homer. Alexander, whose survey of the country 
may supposed to have been the most accurate, built his city iti 
Vot. ?. No. iTi. B 
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aTspot confessed by all to be totally difFerent from Homer’s 
Mr. Bryaiitfhas shown that, until the Grecians had begun to make 
inquiries, the natives had no tradition even of die name of the 
city. Modern travellers have differed in a most extraordinary 
manner in their descriptions of the country. So wiilc is their 
discrepancy, that it can be accounted for charitably, only on the 
supposition that endiusiasm had blinded their vie^s, and led them 
to trace similarity where a child would have discovcriid the most 
irreconcilable contrariety. The classical dreams of the romantic 
Chevalier have obtained little credit, and yet he positively avers 
diat his description is correct. Cell, Morritt, Wood, &c. &c. 
all assert the merits and accuracy of , their respective maps, 
but all disagree. What then arc we to draw from this farrago ot 
contradiction, misrepresentation, and inaccuracy I 'lliat no sucli 
city as- Troy ever existed. Otherwise it would be diilicuh to 
account for the wonderful manner iu which every vestige disap- 
peared in a very few centuries -- a circumstance which camoiil^y be 
paralleled by the case of those cities which the righteous wrath of 
the Almighty had doomed to signal punidiment. But Mr. Bryant’s 
research has not left this question undecided. Tt appears that very 
old traditions record, that Homer found in a 'remplo in Egypt a 
poem, relative to a war against a city called iVoy, situated near 
Memphis, and that he translated and embellished this poem into 
the Greek language, and laid the scene of action in the opposite 
shore of Asia Minor. . The poem itself aftbrds internal evidence ia 
confirmation of this very curious and insuperable argument. The 
mythology which Homer useswas^ unknown to the Crrec’uns at tlie 
latest period at which the Trojan war can be fixed. Most of 
the names, also Mr. Btyant has analysed, and chiefly derived 
from the Egyptian dialect^?. Whoever examines tliis controversy 
with impartiality and attention, and recollects rfhc numberless 
fabrications which the blind and incurious credulity of ignorance 
has received, until the penetration of a more enlightened age dis- 
covered the deception, will readily admit tJiat the war against 
Trfty is totally fabulous, as far as it refers to GreeceV The grounds 
on which it rests are weak and ijisccurc, and the circumstances 
connected with it in the highest degree contradictory nnd impro- 
bable. Mr. •Bryant has proved the whole so decidedly to be a 
poetical figment*^ (to use his own language) that I should reckon 
it much more excusable to believe tlie celebrated dieory of Dr. 
Bentley, that the Iliad ami Odyssey were written by Bolomon,, 
Kii^ of Israel. ^ 

Tnose^, however, who refuse to concede wliat Mr.. Bryant 
disquisition: appears to me iiititlcd to demand, are surely called 
upon to answer him. 1 know no subject in classical literature 
in which Icaniing and ingenuity would be mote iuterestingly 
einployed. I remain, &c. &c. . DiiEiJT. 
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P. S. — As I apprehend that there can be no necessity for further 
arguments support, or rather illustrate, Mr. BryiPnt^s theory, 
while his remain unanswered, I do not bring forward any thing 
in addition to what his Dissertations contain, although several cor- 
roborating circumstances have occurred to me. 


In jEsrhyti Canti/s ('hortvoa mni TentaTninis Specimen. 

NO. fl. 

N J’err/is iinicum extat Systema Antispasticum sic legendum. 


V. 949. j5\ 

S» ' Imvc^v $’ aTt/jpu 

VUjtpOlXTOi 
IJJ STipuAxv;; 

yj^lstv 7r?iixa x5S(ratjLiVQ*jg 
Vj<r6a/a5»vu t axruy* 

xct. c*, ot. 5. /3oae xal nivT lx- 

X* TTOV 6'f ^iXcjov 

X. T. X. cum Burneio usque ad 
\4y^uTxvA Xi7r:iy 9()U 

(rrp. y\ 

S. '^hjyyu otyu^lv ItxI- 

pxv 'JTO/JLiayjVx- 
eu* aXao'Tx tt^oj xaxoTj Xs- 
7tov ^our ^ 970 

/uifXlwv iviodiv ijro^ /Sea. 
lui tjiol fAoi tayfjytovg xxTt^ovreg 
crtjyvac \iiayag 
•^rirreg IvJ ir|yuXcu g, ?, QBO 

TXij,aov«j a'J’iraleovo’i 
X, ^ xflti tJv crov vrtfrroy 
/7?gO’aiv Tov avro^SxXfAOV 
pjpia pLvpix vifjLiru<rrAv 
iiaravop^ou iruW/AKfclTTxy 985 
xotl Xy^cufiay rou Miyoi^i^a 
MSiyiy r A pabiy r '.f ^a/3ijy r 
mxtrw y fXnrc.c eXtTi^g ; 
fS 8fli«v Ttip^uig 989 

• ityawTiq xaxd npig xxxolg Xiyetg. 

erff. 

irg)y ixg^in 


aVTIOTf. / 3 '. 

. catiXxitfty 8* oXopwvg 
lx j^xgxlog 
eppovTug ixpuig 
XuKatjJivQg xsu (rry^sXoIg 
OatvovTxg Itt* uxToig* 965 

ol, o1, ^odf X» Ilou (rot 0aGvoti- 

f » 

T 

*AQtOfJiotg}iog r dyeiSog 

X. V. X. cum Burneio usque ad 

TstSs a* % 7 raye§ouat, 97 S 

avTiTTg- y'. 

"^/uyya /xoi 5 ^t’ dyxiwv It««- 

fcuv HTTOijnijiyi^frx* 

etc' jfKotJTOL vpog xoixolg Xe- 

ywv /3oaj* 

fAsXlwy evSoSffv ^rop |3oa. 995 

Im fjLol pLOl aiyvytovg xoirilivTig 
(TTyyydg ’AioLyxg 
vehyreg Ivl ttituXiw e, c, 

TXijaovfff dj^xtpotxrt 
xal aXXo ri ; X, ^aafiv oJy 
it/.xp8cuy«, aogtoyoif^cty 1001 

EayBoVf actioy t’ 

1^8' ’dco'flbci)v 

xoi A’lyWrav 

wIt/Sijbtav t’ aixfMS ToKp^uv Y 
axoftroy ; H. fra^fv, IroL^e^f 
oix dpL^l (TXfjvaJf 1006 

r^;^«]Xdtro«f oiri<riiy hropLiyotg, 

AvTiarp. y. 

M Stitrodwyif 
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»u8)jXoi Tu^a*’ 
ve«i vean Bveet Buctr 
*la)vu)v yoLufiotrcuv 1018 

xypcravTf j ouk 

7rw$ h' ou TaXaj wairXijy/xar 
yevo; 5* oAcoX? 

ttf fji^syci lIsp(rMV, 1022 

^avTKTTp, e\ 

£• TriTrAwv siTri^pr,^* x.t. X. 
cum Burneio usque ad 

'yvavdw ilfjLt TTpoTropt^TCMv deln lege 
A'. * IctJVMvXuh^oo pjyaii^iJLXS* 104U 
5. 'xyiyoq' ft- 

low A'. TOOs -TT^pc* a-Xirrov. 


ffTparou /Ss/Soo'^* vmviMi* 

X. t X' *?w 

SJer aaXwTov xaxov, 1010 

c£ iaifJLOVg;' ZiOLvgivaikV 
clov Eg^puxsv ’'Arse 
(Trgxrov rotrovToy 
luo'TToXsurjov* 1014 

(TTg. s\ 

S. ogdg TO XOITTOV X. T. X. 

cum Bumeio usque ad 
g(rwav/(r,as9’ agooyitiv dein Icgc 
^IXcav T iroLia’i vovriaio'r 10 JO 

X. rpoLitkyroL vait- 

caxTOv gpiii 0/xiXc.v , ‘‘ 

V- 961. E Vlllgatis IxUvg utt.Xittov fetoi etui ur'eXivov eXofiivtv^ ; moI 
pro Tv^Mf dedi : enr, quxso, Xerxes coirmcnionivorit duces 

omnes e Tvria nave excidissc potiiis quhm i* nave quemejbe cua? 
V. 96.). vulgo, hlrefreefl rcctilis es^et Prxstat V. 

975. Vlllgo MXuiTTce CTvyM rr^oKXxec : at nvy^U t* gl. liascitlir, Ct 9r^<»- 
tMXM c v.*^9J)0. ul)i Rob. kmkoT? : cf. supr. 529. KUKoTn k^xcw. 
V. 9H3. Aid. vuvr ’^ptuXf*cf : Rob. evr o$tetXuof: nr.de erui Kfripfax^ 
^09 x^ices ocuii fcereutem, V. 986. vulgo MvyujStirei^ Aid. MiyuSurot, 
Lego Similiter in v. 22. MS. Miyet^ttrnf dat, alii Miy«- 

V. 987. vulgo n«e(^«v Tf fiiyetf r i sed collato V. 

JUi ’A5T06>U5 ti fiaxrgtog l ubi exhibet Aid. Mi fciycg et 

Rob. utrumqiie locum corrigerc possumus Icgcxido in altero 

M^/«9 r^'Aftetof r r et in altero Kae# r ’A^a-u/iKi 

TI Btlx.rgi 09 - Et ne scrupulum^ injiciat quantit.is rfiiceps in voce 
’A-^'^jjJdiscat idem factum in v. ^Agrtf^u^ : qnsc peniiltimam in Ana- 
Mstico V. 29. producit ettorripit in lambico v. 800. Initium strophx 
^ conjectura repetitur, cu>is rei exempla plurima dat Burncii Tenta- 
jnen. V. 1000. Ed, Victor. ''AXXa r$ tre9oZftiv : erui uxxe n ; 

§Zf. Hesychius *'AXXd n, «» Igemicri «i *AmittL V. 1001. 
coniicit Stanl. et fivgtmgxe* dat Rob. cui debetur in v. 1011. 

et inox itiguMf Botheo. Vi 1019. post %vtvx,»% vulgantur 
in ri yim Htgrt^f U^f 3’ w c^garcp /xit r^cuTo» rttheu; ti 3’ 

ixttXi pdyctXx ra Iltgruf. Voces iranspositas eincndavi. 

In Agamemnone systema ne quidem ununi exut Antispastienm, 

i nisi Ej^dus V. 140 et sqq. excipi debeat) post Elmsici * prxclaram 
ispositioneirfv. 218 et sqq. quam Me leviier non propter metrum 
sed ob sententiam mutatam exhibebo. 

uvTtarff S'. 

Xirdf Sf xal xApSova^ rretr^vg 
rtotp ovSfv^ alma iroptsvfiov r 
gSxyro ^tXo/iaxot fipafiyf 2SO 
S' adh*S wri^p ftrr' 

Six«v /StipfioS 


V. 218 . 

rfe) V avayxag bSu XixaZvov, 
4pgm 9ip iruvi 

dvayvov avItg^P Ti fliov, 

(^goToig ipa^wigyip 

tJ avayv^t^ 
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^stpotytOTTu. TOLkaiva 7r^J«T09nfp.a)v) 
fiT^fiC ouv SvTl^g l2Si4 

ysvs<rl)iiit SuyaT§o$* yyv«i- 
MTTolvtjDV TFOkifJLooy ctgMyat 
X3t* TT^'OTekUSl vuwv ! CC7 

<rrq. g'. 

/S/x yoLkvivri T**«v^tu$ov /xfvo^* 
xpoy.O'J ’6* Ij ttcV^v 

/SfAil 


21 

TTfgiTTST^ TTrTrX'iio*!^ javTt Syu-:C 
TrtovcoTnj /3a>vSiy 234 

Srp»;y Tcj o-TOjx«ToV re xoik>~ 
$yXaxav xaT«(rp^e7y 
^5oyyov igaTov oTxoir, 237 

oLVTurrp. 6 , 
TU V hivj OUT sllov O^JT gVVfTW 
rs^vcitt Ku?.^ocvto$ ovx uxguv 

TOr 

clxx cs toTc 2.5 I 

jLtfv ^raJovTi fjLuiiiv psTr-r 
TO fJLikkOVf 

TO 7rt,ox>JjiVif V ?T:i oO yivoiT ilf 
A«rjr, 

•rrcoyuipiTx* IV'vV C.5.> 

2= Tip TT^^oaTfVriv* 7rayfvia(>- 

Siov •nihoiTO h ov^ ry.?:) too- 
TOiTlV S'WpU^tCy My 
fisXsi ToV uyyiCTOif 'AttIu; yal- 
»; fi'jvoppovpov epxoc, 2f)0 

In V. 219. ivrcySn r^txaUv vulgatur sensii nullo: mox pro TO0EN 

dedi TE 0EON : ci\ v, 767. ciuu)^99 V. 

2*^2. ^uir.yi'A'. At et permutantur in Ion. .*>2S. ei 

liippol. 462. ^iT,yv« et undyyvv in Suppl. ilischvl. 116. enriendato in 
Ci.AssicAL JoL’KNAJ., No. IV. V. 234. ki^or,f it h^y^t miitavi. V. 238. 
vulgoiwvJy uim : cpiod de ministris dictum significat vi iaciia : verum 
Chorus de Iphigcnia loquitur, quam Agamemnon cavehat, ne ederet 
morituni ^Piyycy a^xioy 0 (Kai$ et ui9*f ufMvitf tram n^'amlam : ef. S, C. 
1 hcb. 8516. intiim pmi u^xim r \k xmr^h : nt restituit Burncius. 
V. 214. vulgo At nemini non placcbiint voces iEschyle.e 

Tjaa^/ flir< : pi atmim cum vulgiita lectio expediri ncquii. C'honis 
dicere voliiit Iphigeniam non patrem mala precari, verum e contra 
> vidcri vellc patrem ct duces Grsccos viiam faustam precari et felicem. 
V. 254. mi yifttr : at Stanleius inscri jul>et «y. Crasis cadem errorem 
poperit in Supjil. 917. V. 2.57. post {vwr^P^eir inseritur jtvT«rf auac 
vox nascitur v prava scriptura vocis 'A?r<«(. ^ 

In Choeph. 04 et sqq. Epodus sic disponi dcbet. 

V.f4, 


wv exxtTTOv ax’ oixij.uT(/ov 24 I 

tSxkkzV * 

(^i?<olxTWy TqixOMTX (i\ (Ic Iv 

TTCocrfy oir) ieXoycr’, 

(f-fTri xokkixi^ xxT u'j^pwvx: £y- 
T^XTr'Joyj aTavpMTO:) iy- 

vx y 6T auSIv TtxT^o; 246 
TgiTOTxoyoove^jxoTfjLoy r ai- 
ava, Tf Titxxv, 


(TTg, 

-Ji’ £e*jtxaT* Ixxfii^vd* utto 
^iivo^ rgo'^ov ^ovog xtirriy- 
ev ow Stutpv'iay huXy^ 

TOV otiuov ee- 
Tij mvugxtTx^ vo(roif 
ha^igir figvu S' 
ivofJM fiaxoOyr* 

ki OOK dfx&f 


etmiTTp, 

xogot Ts wxvree sx titac 
ftr,yai ifjLov xaSceyviVov- 
r?f ^^spoayc'ii, ^ovov pxTr^ 
iv kooa^nuv uvayx^ 
ctv yig ipLo) 9io] wcocrij- 
vsyxoiv mfi^ixokov, 

( f X yig oixctiv xxrpcp^ 
wv SovAiov, * 
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fO'ayov a»<rav) 

S/xa xal ju.^ Sixtf 
TTpsvovr' ap^cii^ filoii 
/ 3 /a ^sgofjLsvav 

aiviO'oUf Trixpov ^qsveov 


avTUTTg, S'. 

(TTuyr); x^aTOtJ(rp» 

dsixpfjM S' slp.irc4iv 

XfJ^UlGlC hsCTTFOTaV 
fJL.'nrutaf 

Trev^fcriv TTSi^voyatvyj. 


V. 70. H. Steph. pro «?y«m J* out* sSa'A/m;? emendab.it 

ii'ywTt, ceteris neglectis. Mihi qiiidem ista c;)rnipiissini:i servare 
videnturt modo literas tmnsponas, PetKcZvr uvouot tCy «« 4 c. Sa’po 
dcpravatur uv^uct. In Hesychio A»i^vX6ft av»Ma»f Riihnk''iiiMs 
ar«|M«y. Verbum qiioque omittitur ant deprav.itiir. In Pr(nnc!Ji. 
397. H rf peov ffxKovvn TrayK^ctru^ : daH x^xTovvrt Aid. i* gl pro- 
culdubio vocis genuinse quam multi libri rcprae'iontant, l\>rs(iiuis, in 
Notula MStaapud Blo^iieldiim locum Soplioclis indicavit. ubl Stobxi 
libri variant. Grotius enim p. 371. fixKovctv u'/^irryit 

sed Gesner ijKavc-tt. MS. n uy6v<riit, liditio priiiccps ukovs-iv. V 73. 
wny£s erui c nrxiy cjuod vulgo legitur ante hue leirarto. ^ibid. 


Vulgo eJov /SxtyfTi^ ret ^4. : at CX )cx^xyM(r«trii (sic) 

ortz sunt dux voces KX^XA^etrtf ^Xiwn^. V. 7o. vulgo ietrxf xry.f. 
Center Mvrxf uetmif' sane quam vero proxinie : cl. S. C. TJieb. 730. 

^^etix xeHi 7 r<»j (ttiXxfxixyt; xtfcx ri^ xt Kxtx^ov^ ; 

Tii At 9^% Xtvriat ; V. 77. Heathius pro xjxfptrrrehit viilt xf4,(pi7reXm, 
V. 81. vulgo iixAui text fA% itxxtx. V. 83. vulgo /SiA : at syn- 

laxis impedita est. Construe, tfMt }* x^Ar«v(rn xrtx^ot erriryi <Pgif£ff 

vi. e. xxrx xWiirxt fiix ^f^o^Evijr. f quasi i\x 

quod ad ervye simile esc illud, *Idi' JEsch)lo Sunpl. 1 09. 

restitutum (vid. Classical .Tournal, No. iv: p. 3i <1,) simile ctiam 
ILxiftM — fcnttfAxrxt in Phocu. 91r8. ubi citat Schafer Callimach. H. in 
Cererem 34'9. 'aHawtoj?, V. 86. vulgo vP* iipexnat: at prxpo- 

sitio abundat. Syntaxis ei^t eadem ac a;^«Aic 45 A«r7r<3<yr CEd. T. 191, Cf, 
ctAj. 321. Elec tr. 36. , 

Alter Epodus in Carmen Antistrophicum disponi*debel, scilicet v. 
9.56 et sqq. Sed prius quam ad illud opus accedo, disponcre llbet 
unicum bujus fabulz cerruptissimz systema Antispasticum, de quo 
certum aliquod nunc temporis monere possum. 

Lege, 


V, loO. ^rp. avTiffTf. 

p^ouv 7sTf Gaxpu xuvst-* ayoj aVoTforev x Vi* S; x^.veirs/Sa^ 
6)safJLivw SsiTTrrfra ^oroTOTorot StWor’, sf 

7rgo$ tpvfMt jifSmy ro rt xaxwv dfioiupus ^ptvo; pj 
rig Sopv(rltvifg efy ivtpiog 

avaXuT^p UfJLCLVy Ix^Sr^g 
ray p^tpoiv 'frAXlvroy* fpy\ 
wg '^Aptig voofjL^y /SsAij 
ir^i^fSia T aMmoTToi ; 


Gl. impiidentissinnain ^iAh iTtTcxxxxt rcjcci et paul^ ante xxti^rev 
jl. vel led. var, pro : mox pro Mg reposui <i» yuis 



Noli TvjUamims Specimen, 


J'ufuncs r.sL Ad locum iiliimum accede, qui vulgatur, excopfe 
liotheana edil^oiie, • 


\ . {TTC. S. 

'Traysi TO losly 

4't^u: a^r.isOy, t' ava- 
>.iov otxMV <re3?iv ap- 
^'xv afiov o’Jsa'Av^/ov* 

XpUTsi Tffi TO ‘Ul'JV 
Totu'x TO UYj ivofjpyeiv xsexoif 
avayfTxi ToXiiv uyuv 

^povov 

oSv p^aaaiw't'njj*’ ciu.tl^c^ 

Toti Toi^u wavTfXnj 

9.57. vulgo 5* yf^uXdop o'lKOfv k sed collato v. supra 49. 

*Av»!Aia< xaAWrotwi abunde patet lectionis nostrx veritas, 

Hesychius onim frxore^. V. 962. Pro eniere 

Sch^tz ^ult ; mihi tjuideni placet o literis et9tfyi^ fxuf aofcctg exe<t* eruere 
A.vt;^«T«< Hcsych.*A»l;^3^jj», «»a» ci . V. 964. vulgo 

m-xfTiXili • uhimum vocem Schutzius delcvit e gl. naUm. V . 968. 
vulgo iAatrjj^ia^i : ob V. bUpra MO. etlputrw Avn>^ia$ dcdi 

bic, et^otvec Hcsych. ^'Arroiitety Xvr^et ; cf. SUpr. 46. ri 

AwT^ai» wso-arra^ temetr^ 5)70, vulgo rvx^^^ ~~ ■ xa.ry ra x*«jr 

ufttZinti Bf, tlac maxime tenebrosa pariim Schutzius 

illuslravit corrigendo iifxvf fxtrofMtf. Quod ad ^le^arar xatrier, ipse 
Noster slbi vices mterpretis gerit ; Orestes mox loquitur, £E,tt?ai 
iruf b #fo*oK <t>iAa< rt xeci tZif tfc i^HKao'tm TratBn Tla^fo-Tif, At non 

Miavomra; lilc scrmo est, vcnim de Clytemnestrx consuetudine 
cum itgisthe®; lege igitur Haixv C^nv¥»* xdp ^^ovaf$ ®ra#’ x'tffraf, e/Xa4$ Tf 
»«ci »ui«, n0n Cf. £urip. Klcctr. 1 1 44. ruu^t^n 

Kxv M^§v la/i4ai« iwnyhf fr * 

Hxc simtiuodb non omnia systexnata Amtispastica qux post Bumeii 
curas in ordiiitim Antistrophicum redigi possunc. Sunt tamen tria 
alia systemata, qua\ diidum ante libellum Burneii viilgatum, ab aliis 
ordinantUT, scilicet Pens, v. 9.H el sqq. a me in Praef. Troad. p. xy. 
ct Eumen. v. 264 et sqq. in Append.* p. I pi. et Eumen. v, 1030 
ct sqq. ab H|WTii.»nn«i quern sequitur Schutzius, et sequi debuerunt 
Botheus Burnciusqiie.' Qiu>d verb spectat ad Cliocph. 787 et sq^. us- 
que ad V. 836. nemo nisi parum <>anus hxret de sanitate Cantus Chorici^ 
omnium, quotquot supersunt, longb corruptissimi, gemino gemello 
Carmine cxccpto, quod legiiur in Suppl. v. 820 cl ^qq. Quorum 
utrique omnis fortasse sjpes evanuit, ut emendatius scriberetur, in 
tanta Codicuen Manuscripturain inopia, qui soli lacunas supplore 
poterunt. 


aVT»CT5. s', 

orpo^J'jpcJ Cf'Jiusi.Tc/rjy 
OTUVy a 4* :(jTl'x; fX'iT'Ji 
e><a<r^ vsiv xx$xpuois 
avor/u >MTr,plonrr 
Tv^u S’ sinpofruiTTM 

ZefTTOTUV HOlTaif i^cJV 

(fJL€T0iX0l TTiToOiTUl “waAiv) 

6<r0* sxovci ^psofjL£yo 4 Ti, 

TTCi^fV TO (^MC loiiv. 



' * ACCOUNT 

Of the Ant^j^dties of HrnnAj with liemarlc^ on the << De Rajttu. 

Proserpina;*^ oj Clavdi AN. 

To THE ElilTOH OF THE CLASSICAL JoURKAI.. 

Sir, IVIucH as we are indebted to the industry of M. M. 
Denon and Houcl for their graphic illustrations of- the scenery and 
antiquities of Sicily, they are, I think, remarkably Scanty and 
unsatisfactory in their account of Castro-Giovanni, the ancient 
Henna, a spot not less attractive for picturesque beauty, than the 
agreeable recolloctiouh which it suggests to the classic traveller. 

In the spring of liS()8, I left Messina, and after surveying with 
diligence the highly interesting remains of Tauromenium, Catine, 
IVIegara, Syracuse, and^ Gtfla, I struck olF from the last mentioned 
city, which retains but one monument ol its vastness,' and that is 
a Doric column, half-burietl in the sanid, and so worn by time, 
as to leave scarce a trace of its flutings. After passing Ihro'agh 
Calatagirone and Piazza, the ancient Philosophiana, I presently 
approached the ancient domain of Ceres ; and the whole face of 
the country was undulating with the most luxuriant crops of 
bearded wheat - Romantic to excess, it appears as if Castro-Glo- 
ranni w'as de'.iined, both from its central and inaccessible situa- 
tion, to be the chief bulwark of Sicily. — Henna was founded by a 
colony from Syracuse in the twenty-eighth Olympiad. We learn 
nothing respecting it fi;om history, till the reign of the Syracusan 
tyrant Gelou, who raised liere a temple in honor of Ceres. In 
the ninety-fourth Olympiad, Dionysius endeavouf:*d to annex 
Henna to his dominions, and accordingly pitched his camp under 
the walls, but finding them impregnable, he clandestinely per- 
suaded Acimnestus, one eff the citizens, to usurp the sovereignty. 
Acimnestus, as soon as he had succeeded in overtiming the go- 
vemment, showed little inclination to second the cause of Diony- 
sius ; the latter, in consequence, excited the citizens to rebel 
against the usurper, and in the midst of the tumu]j, introduced 
hi5 tnoops within the walls, and as soon as he had given over Acim- 
nestus to the citizens, to meet condign punishment, retreated, leaving 
tlic inhabitants unmolested. Timoleon rescuedHcnna from tyranny} 
and we read that it surrendered to the*Agrigentine«, who sought to 
subjugate Sicily, when Agathocles was in Africa. When Marcellus 
laid siege to Syracuse, the Hennfcans declared in favor of the Ro- 
mans,. v\ ho stationed a guard in the citadel, under the command of 
Lucius Piiiarius. The citizens were, notwirhitanding, corrupted 
by Hirnilco, the Carthaginian general, and they demanded of Pina- 
rius the keys of the city } wno, when he saw that they would 
yield ncitiicur to remonstrance nor persuasion, summoned the chief 

^ — (K 

* ImmuJiis Ocla. Virg. Xxk, Lib, iii. 
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cit! 2 ens m the theatre, feigning to give them audience, and sent iii 
an armed foroe, who massacred all those that fell in *thelr way. 
During the revolt of the slaves in Sicily, Eunus, their leader, for- 
tified himself in Henna, and was there beaeged by the Consul 
Rupilius, in the year of Rome 621. My fiist object of inquiry was 
the remains of the celebrated temple of Ceres, which, according 
to Cicero,' was h&kl in the highest veneration by the ancient Sici- 
lians. We* learn from the same authority, that in it was a 
bronze statue of ancient and curious workmanship, representing 
Ceres with torches*, that in an open space before the temple 
stood two statues, one of Ceres, and the other of Triptole- 
mus, so large that the itiarauding Prastor Verres was unable to 
remove them. He succeeded, however, in making away with a 
small .figure of Victory, which stood in \ho#right hand of Ceres, 
'riiere was also * another tcmj)le at Henna, dedicated probably to 
Proserpine. The Cicerone conducted me to the site of the tem- 
ple oiT Ceres, so completely dilapidated, as not even to leave a 
fragment of the architecture, but hard by, I noticed the founda- 
tions of another building, exhibiting the ruins of a portal, sup- 
posed to have been the temple of Bellona, or Proserpine. They 
sho^ here the cavern from which they imagined in antiquity that 
Pluto issued forth, when he meditated a rape on Proserpine. Situ- 
*ated as it is in the midst of a perpendicular precipice, the specta- 
tor is left to conclude, that the coursers of the infernal monarch 
were winged like Pegasus, or they must have been rather embar- 
rassed at their first footing in this w'orld. 

Heir vpecii.s iii^entrin laxans tclliiris hiatiim, 

Oecuiii itor utl teiiehroso pandit, 

nuviiH i;£iiota> H>inenH»iis venit in auras ; 

Heir Sty^iiib i]uondaiii, stiiuulantc Cii^Ndinc, rector 
Aiisiia ^lirr ditni, ina*i 9 toqiic Acherniite relictn, 
lIlicitHJf rjrit nirnim per tnania terms ; 

Tiiiu raptfi pnvcvps Henmra vir^iiie flexit, 

Attonitos rail visum, lurcmqiie cavcDtct, 

111 Styga nirsut equov, et prsecUm condidit umbrift. 

^ Sil. liiUf 

** \ cuvern's yawninfi jaw!* here point the way 
To real HIM uiiperviou« to die li|dit of day. 

a new bridrcroom, iitiing by hot desire, 

K\cliaiii{*d for Atmo<«pliere bUi ambient fire ; 

Who whirl'd in rapid ear, tnuisjorrewi'd his ri^t, 
l^*rt Aciieroii,aiid bmVd the realms of light— 

Tiie v^i'idn seix*d, airaiii to Styx be speeds 
And guides, precipitant, his restive steeds ; 

Scar'd at llrav'n's vault, and diasy with the liglit, 

And hides liisgwooning prise in endless night.* 


J Mira qiiwdam tota Sicilia privatim ac public^ religio est Ccreris Hennensia. 
Oral. Verrm. Art It. 4* . • 

^ Qiii accessiitis H^numn, vidistis linuikicnim CercTiic marmore. et^inottera 
Umph^ Ibid. 
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This carern is also noticed by Cicero, in his fourth Oratlott 
Against Verres/ The castle is well worthy of observation as 
tracing ics oiigin from remote antiquity^ and presenting one of the 
most extensive views I ever witnessed. Several of the towers 
remain, which, according to tradition, were erected by the 
ancient Hennaeans. The modern city contains about eleven 
thousand inhabitants, 'Fhe cathedral is a venerable pile, built by 
the Normans soon after the expulsion of the SaraceiVs, and con- 
tains four gootl pictures by Lo Zoppo di Gangi, a Sicilian artist 
of considerable merit, ami who resembles the painters of the Nea- 
politan sciiool in the darkness of his manner. I'hcy showed me on 
the outer \i all a column which belonged to the temple of Ceres j 
one third of it was fluted perpendicularly, the rest spirally. I 
searched in vain for \?\e capital. I could not discover any vestige 
of the theatre where Pinarius murdered the citizens, though tiie 
Cicerone informed me that it wms bast ant isshncnneti t r ^rafidcy aiul 
pointed out the spot where it stood, which commands a Scdi^htful 
view of Calcic;" scibetta, and the groves once consecrated to Ceres. 
The lake Pergusa is about four miles to the south of the town, and 
is a fine exp;inse of water, nearly a mile in circumference, and 
nothing would be wanting to render it a singularly beautiful ipot, 
were tJte borders skirted with more wood. Ovid has not exagge- 
rated the delights of the surrounding fields, when he describes 
them eiiamciled with ilovversi 

Tot Hurt's, qwnt Imbfl Vatiira colon.*, 

Ptctatinc t4iy'<iinili lloic iiitcbat liiiniiiH. 

This sheet of water has been celebrated by nlorc poets than 
probably any other in tbc world, but more especially by the muse 
of Claudian, whose Dc Raptu Proserpinar will be read witli in- 
creased interest by the classic traveller, on the spot which exhibits 
the scene of the poem. 

The Dc llaptu Proserpwee in the outset bears greater marks o£ 
labor and study, tlian of* genius. Claudian almost fatigues the 
reader with the pompous display of the transports®, which he felt, 
previous to his undertaking the subject. 'I'hose of Homer and 
Virgil w^re feeble in comparison \ for he is not content with 
addressing the Muses, Apollo, Bacchus, and Hecate, but he must 
hear strange noises in the temple at Athens, see the sacred torches 
of Elcusis, and the serpents of Triptolcmus must rear their crests 
in compliment to his poem. Nor is this all— he steals poetic fire 
from the infernal regions. The reader, w^hen he has discovered 

' Ktrniin propter cft »pcliifK‘a qfi'iVflam inflnita ultitiidine, oonverMi ad aqiii' 
lonem, qtia uitem patrem fernnt repent^ rum rnrru 8lFre|>tamqiii) rx r * 

loco viegtarni Arriim reportlssr, rt siibito non longe k Svmmiatii penetrSMO sub 
t^’rms lacunqiie in eo loco repeat^ extitUse. Orit« Vet rfn. 
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that the composition docs not correspond with the splendor of the 

poet’s cestrum^ will be tempted to exclaim with PersiusJ 

NoniM“ hoc 5>pmnosii.'^ t t coi Jir*- n!r*liii ? 

Homer, Virgil, and other poets, represent jupiter liimself as sub- 
missive to the decrees of the Fates ; but in the Dn Baptii ‘Prosrr- 
Clotho and her sisters arc introduced as suppliants to l^Iuro, 
M'ho in coiascquence becomCvS of more importance than Jupiter, 
which levels a deadly blow at mythology. Again, Mercury is 
gener.illy looked upon as the express messenger of heaven ; but in 
the poem in question, he is imperiou^ly summoned by the sove- 
reign of hell to be the bearer of dUpatches to the .Vkks. This 
measure is irregular on tlie part of Pluto, and even insulting to 
Jupiter, whose good -will he wislied to* concili.*re. These over- 
sighfti arc, however, compensated by the Hues “ Ipse rudi fuluis 
solio,” &c. which arc exceedingly sublime, hut by no means Vir- 
giliap. *1110 ilescription of Aitna is perhaps better th.m VirgiFs ; 
but very inferior to Pindar’s. Auliis Gclliu^ ' has judicinu-^ly 
remarked, that tlie great master of Roman poetry has failed in his 
description of that volcano, and it is probable that had he lived, he 
woqld have liciced this cub into better shape. The reader of taste 
will not, I think, be pleased with the philosophical questions on 
* the -/Etnxan conflagrations, which, however appropriate in Lu- 
cretius or Cornelius Severus, are here out of place*, but he will 
pause with pleasure on the happy idea of the corn springing up as 
the car of Ceres proceeds ; * 

CaMo rota puUr-ro !ah« ]is 

Suieatain t<r<iiQ4iat hiiiinini, i)av< >(rit ari^ns 
(Irbtta, romliiiit 

W^lil it IT (uinitiita vccs. 

Cybele almost becomes ridiculous, Vhen she inclines her 
towers to salute *lier daughter ; and we can hardly excuse the wise 
Minerva and chaste Diana accompanying Venus to Sicily. How 
can they with any propriety be privy to a rape ? In the second 
hook, howcv«, they call to mind their dignity, and expiate their 
wantonness, the former by abusing the infernal ravisher, the tat- 
ter by promising to renounce the sports of the cliace. Nor can 
much commendation be bestowed on the lines descriptive of Pro- 
serpine’s needle-work. Those which enumerate the* stud of the 
infernal king would be read with pleasure, did not Alastor (a 
favorite, we presume) and probably, for that reason, stamped with 
Pluto’s initials, detract from the dignity of tlic description. The 
trite display of the elftcts of the melody of Oqflieus, and the cele- 
bration of the labors of Hercules, could well be spared in the pre- 
•face to the second book, as being irrelevant to tlie poem in ques- 


* Noctes Atlicr, lib» wii. cap. 10, 
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tion, and presenting as they do no new nor striking beauties. If 
Claudian Had it in view to insinuate, that like Orplx?us, he could 
make the woods andirocks listen with rapture to his song, it is to 
be feared he would ihus 4:onfirm his assertion in the preface to 
the first book : 

— ■■ ■ ■ "■■■ Pra'cepb andacia crcvlt. 

In the beginning of the second book, the poet dwcllf with much 
minuteness on the dresses of the Goddesses, and of Proserpine. 
In describing tlxe attire of Venus, the words “ sudata marito 
fibula,” sufficiently evince the poem to have been composed when 
Roman literature was fast in the decline. 'Fhe strong term 
sudata,” seems to imply immense bodily labor, which Vulcan 
may have used when he x^ought the shields of Achilles or ACneas, 
byt not with any phusibility in the manufacture of an elegant 
locket for his wife. The Prosopopeja of Henna, and her address 
to Zephyr, to embellish the country for tlie gratificatioir of„Pro- 
serpine, is beautifully imagined, but afterwards follows a disagree- 
able collection of similes couched in the form of questions. 'Phe 
effects of Pluto’s approach are finely conceived, and the coloring 
is very high 5 the doscription becomes the more striking, as if im- 
inediacely follows the account of the peaceful occupation of Pro- 
serpine, and her attendant nymphs. The reader cannot help won- 
dering that Claudian, having before him the manner in which Ovid 
has treated the same subject, and Virgil a somewhat similar one, 
should not have succeeded better in tlie words winch he puts into 
Proserpine’s mouth, while she is in the arms 'of PIqto. A poet of 
more genuine taste would have made her utter a few abrupt cxcla- 
maticiis, instead of the prolix speech of Cur non torsisti, &c ?” In 
spite of the splendid offers of her new husband, the description of 
the pleasures that aw'ait her in her future dominiocis, and the* pro- 
mise of a metallic tree as a bridal gift, one cannot help concluding, 
that the young girl had much rather be restored to Henna and her 
companions, than be engaged in the arduous duties of Minos, 
and Rhadamanthus. ^ 

Tu liamiiatura iiorrntc.*, 

Til requiem latiira pill*, ewr. — 

It will be .acknowledged, I think, 1 by those who have a taste for 
poetry, that the end of tlie second book is well imagined. The 
crowding together of the shades to hail their future queen, the 
susgensjon 0/ the infernal punishments, as she enters her new do- 
minions, and the lines Pallida Is^tatur regio,” &c. arc conceived in 
the true spirit of poctrv, and may perhaps be said to form the 
most striking features of the poem. In the third book, tlie return 
of Ceres^ to Henna, her stupefaction at no where discovering her 
daughter, her finding the needle-work torn and disfigt^red by the 
spider’s web, and the beautiful simile of the shepherd, rcturnimg 
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to liis flock, '.ind deploring the intrusion of the wolf during his 

absence, are ieleas which will not escape the notice and ^plause of 
tlie true lover of poetry. Who docs not ent|r into the feelings of 
the wretched mother / 

s 

Diini vacua'* srdcs et clesolala pcicnat 
Ariia, x'liiiiiitas contusn staimiic 
■Xttpic inti i<*i‘pta9 a;;i!<>srit pK liiiis arles? 

The poet has not failed in keeping up the interest of the reader 
in Electra's disclosure of the circumstances of the rape to Ceres. 
The blasting of the fields of Henna by Pluto's presence is 
highly poetical : 

a]iftalcnr nihi^inr piat.i, 

Ki iiiiiil afilatiifii vi\it ; pailMc li::nstra( 

}’.\pii.iic lo^as, dccresccn* — 

And flu* spirit <jf ()vi<l is well imitated in tfic description of Cva- 
ne’s Metamorphosis. • 

W;' tKWvv’ come to the worst part of the whole poem, wherein the 
art of shi/rifi^ but too clearly exliibited. After the lines “ I^ucus 
(Tat prope flavum Acin/' which are unquestionably beautiful, after 
the description of the religious horror of the wood where Jupiter 
erected his trophies, to commemorate the overthrow of the giants, 
(Hir expectations become strongly excited. Ceres, agonised by 
% grief and despair, after going through the duties of a wood-sur 
voyor, and so far forgetting her divine dignity, as to proceed to 
fell timber, undergoes moreover the drudgery of a cart-horse, and 
tugs with her own hands the trees she has felled, to the crater of 
A^tna. Slie s]%(>uld have torn up tlie first branch she met, and the 
attention of the reader should not be culled off by a dull account of 
the two cypresses she fixed on to serve as flumbe.iux. 

Claudiun’b chief defect is, that he sets ixit very brisk and full of 
fire, but presemfy flags like a person afflicted w ith an asthma. — 
It is well observed by Dryden, th.u the versification and little 
variety of this poet, is included w ithin the compa o of four or 
five lines, and then lie begins again in iKe same tenor, perpetually 
closing his senie at the end of a verse, which they commonly c»ll 
golden, with two substantives and two adjectives, w itli a verb be- 
tween them, to keep the peace. 7'he metaphors are throughout 
the poem too much spun out in detail. This is .m ordinary 
resource of inferior geniuses. How ditferent is the great master of 
Roman poetry^ who frequently betrays his talents by a single 
touch ! — Claudian resembles those painters who endeavour to pro- 
duce, by repeated sttqjtes, what others of more skill have effected 
by a single movement of the pencil. The versification is very 
i^iiequal. It sometimes harmonises very well with the sense, at 
others is below mediocrity. What (zi\ be w orse than the arrange* 
ment of th<; following pauses ? 
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Supplenienl to a Dissertation 


Prapslantcs olini pneros. Tii natus Amyclig. 

f, Hiiiii* Hoiiroii tfeiiuU. Tc* disci pci ciil it error, 
limn* foiitis ileccpit amor. Tc fruiitc n'tiisn, 

In spite of its tleft\|:ts, the De Raptu Proserpinx will continue 
to be read witli pleasure by those who consider that it was com- 
posed at a ])oriod, when the tide of Roman genius had been long 
upon rile ebb, when they must naturally not e;cpect to find the 
pufc Latinity, and exquisite taste of the Augustan ago But what- 
ever rank may be assigned to Claudian among poets, it will be 
universally agreed, that the inscription on his statue, which was 
erected in tin- Roman Forum, is hyperbolical. 

INFER CA^:TERAS INGEI^I'FES ARI ES 

pra:cloriosissimvs poei arvm. 

Albany, « 


SUPPLEMENT 

To a Dissertation on the 4i)//z ("hapi^T of GrncsiSf 

iMlchj printrd in this Jonrnd, 

To THE Editor of the Classical Jouhnal. 

SlR^ 

Oricen, in his fifteenth Homily, makes mention of 
a little book, which, ^ he tells us, contained the testaments of the 
twelve Patriarchs. This book appears to have been originally 
written in Hebrew, and to have been afterwards ^translated into 
Greek. The Greek translation is still extant \ and I have been 
induced to peruse it, in order to ascertain whether, or not, it cor- 
roborated the statement’Vhich I have made in my l')issertatio?i on 
the 49th chapter of Genesis. In that Dissertation I observed that 
the dying speech of Jacob is full of imagery, and that the pro- 
phecies, which it contain^ are expressed by symbols chiefly taken 
from astronomy. The following words have bcqii ascribed from 
veVy ancient times to the Patriarch — 'Aviyv'ji ivTol; TrAistfi roii oy()?tyoi? 
&r« o’ya/3^TeT5e» yaiv roU ybi^ yju^v — He read in the tables of (he 
heavens whatever shall hefalyou^ andymir som.* But I concluded, 
that If I wrte right in my hypothesis concerning the symbolical 
language employed by Jacob, I should find simitar imagery in the 
dying speeches, (for such in fact they are,) which the Jews attri- 
buted to thd twelve Patriarchs. 

It would require much greater space than I can possibly allow 
myself in this article^ to examine separately, and at length, each 
of these discourses. Some of them are crowded with moral re* 

- « * 

. . f ■ . l a .■ — - - — ' 

* These wortU arc meutioned by Origeo, as having been said of JosC|>li by Jacob. 
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flections ; but others contain much of that imagery, which, 1 pre- 
UMid, could Oiily be employed by those who were accustomed to 
read ev T045 TiXi Ji ToO 'j'jqavju — in the tcMrfs o/'f/tr sky. If we con- 
sider, that, when the Patriarchs liTed, the Ori^italists were entirely 
addicted to Tsabaism and astrology» it will not appear extraordi- 
nary to us, that their synaboHcal language should refer as often to 
celestial as to terrtvstrial objects. 1 cannot help thinking it strange, 
that this has not occurred to the Commentators. If any person can 
make sense of the syjnbols employed in the I9lh chajiter of (Gene- 
sis, without looking tor them ‘ in the tables ot the lieavens,’ 1 shall be 
ready to abandoF'i my hypothesis. Ikit Joseph prtinounced liiinself td 
be a diviner. We have sepn that he was c died nn a-trologcr. He 
compared his father and mother to the Sun and Moon, and his 
eleven brethren to the eleven Stars, or Constellations, of the Zodiac, 
and of course he likeiu'd himself to the tweffth. Now the Con- 
stellation of TaimiSy as I leave shown in the Dissertatif'n, wms assign- 
Oil to Voscyih. 'riie eleven stars, his brethren, made obeisance to him. 
(Cien. When r]\e book of C»cnci^is was written, Taurtts was 
the hr-it of the signs according to the iixed zodiac. In the 'l argiim 
of Jonathan, I/aban does not accuse Jacob of having stoI(Mi his 
gods ,but of having stolen his science. This science was probably 
nothing else tlun astrology. In fact, the Tcraphimy or idols, 
•which Rachel stole from lier father, were instrument employed by 
astrologers. Abcn Ezra says, that they (the Teraphim) were in- 
struments made of brass, knoxji'ifig the 

divisions of the hours, 'Eostatus alllrms that dtey were heads of 
images made me of by astrologers. We cannot doubt tlien, that 
the family of Jacob were addicted to astrology, like the Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. It seems, therefore, very natural for 
the P^triarclis to make frequent references to their astrological 
pursuits. • 

In order not to occupy too much of the time and attention of the 
reader, I shall confine my observations to the symbolical expres- 
sions which occur in the discourses of Reuben ami Judah. 

Reuben is nfade to say — fi atj yxQ iysu /*a\^v5tv A'.*/:a?vrv fv 
«e^ri)v<w roireti, oux avFVorTov rijv svofilxv rrv a.-yaXiry. Jor if I hud 
not seen Balia ( Bilhah flmthing in a eovrrcd pince^ I had noffalUn 
into the great iniquity. It is slated in the Dissertation that Aqua^ 
riust according to the traditions, w^as the nisign of Reuben ; 
that the orientalttts call an asterism in that constellation Bulu^ and 
that this asterism rises {ccsmically) when the Sun s the con- 
stellation of Capricorn^ Jacob accuses Reuben of having gone up 
to his bed. Now both Aquarius and Capricorn were domiciles o£ 
Saturn, and Saturn was the Star of Israel— A>ovoc r^/vwv, Sv ol ^hoiviirtf 
't<rpaii\ irpfia-ayopvjorjtrt^ xai ti(rT€rurittrrd»nyv/ 3 Iaa 

Ti\iUT^'y f jf %i¥ ToO dfjripu &c. 
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Saturn^ therefore^ ithom the Pha^iiciam call hrat'lf rtigning over the regions, arid 
4tt his death s-msecrated hi the planet Saturn, 

From these words of Sanchoniatho) cited from Porphyry by 
Eusebius, it appears\tliat I do not go too far in calling the planet 
Saturn the Star of Israel. *' But Reuben, wdiose constellation was 
Aquai'iuSf had tlius taken possession of Bula^ or liilhah^ the 
Moon’s mansion in that sign, which was the domicile of Satuni> 
who in some cities was called //, in others ht'ael (Scaliger, 
No/ e£ VI Frogmen ta, p. 39.) 

We see, then, pretty clearly, what is meant by Reuben’s lying 
with Bilhah the concubine of Israel. 

Reuben says, that he fell into iniquity from having seen Bilhah 
bathing. This reminds me of the astronomical stories of Actx*on 
and Diana, and Tiresias»and Minerva. Tircsias was struck blind 
by Minerva, for having looked at her while she was batliiiig ; 
and the goddess remarkably impufes this severity to the law^ 
established by Saturn *, # « 


Kfivioi V Jit- XfyovTi vo/ulo1, 

^Oc x£ Tiv’ u^JSLviTu.v onoL ‘/u,^ 5 so; a'JTo; f Arjrati, 

pLiir^cl TO*jrov ksiv payaXoc, — Callim. 


Thus the Saturnian laws declttre that whoever hath beheld an hnmutlal^ u ith'oiit the 
permissian of the (ital hunseif, shall haie seen the same at his grtat cost. 

Since Aquarius^ or the Sun in that sign, was the symbol of 
Reuben, and since Saturn, the star of Israel, was domiciliated in 
Aquarius and Capricorn, in the former of which signs was the 
Moon’s mansion Bula^ wt may expect to ^ntl some astrological 
explanations of the sin attributed to Reuben, who^slept with Bil- 
hah, his mother-in-law. The following passages may throw some 
light on this subject. ^ 

’Avriov ’HsX/oio >A<rei(roL , 

Mij Kpom avT^tTeif. ri; uv roTf ^ci); svlioiTo 
Aucrpopocf* SfC, 

The Moon hatmg changed (literally dissolved ) her phasis ojtjtosile the Sun, let he*" 
ml occur to Saturn. CjforiuaaU he who shall then regard the f^ht, e^r. 


AiyoKtqw KCirqi; x«l "Tipo^itp srccgiouiru 
JfuvT! Kgovtp xa\ Zi}vl xaxij xard mvra TeT^xroa, 
* *Hy avva^fjv ^pcuroio Xafhi vohloio Kpoyoio, 

’^Ap^Oi* opLOU Aff,fvfu /7a^tt2VT« 

XviTf KfAqt fihafitfw, Sy<r}4fMvaf ivigt; oSroi, 

I MdttfOfjMtot fial¥0v<n fx*) Kixrga rtxouini;. 


Venm hiki pntiHiU Cojpricmit and Apunims, ttith Saturn and Jupiter, ts il u 
produetd in ttary chape, (f she take cm^unetion vritk the primary hoary Saturn^ 
Mars regarding together the Moon and Penus with nosHaue Sainm, iliose most wretch^ 
rd men mount ike keds of their nwthere. 


* MavtSms 'Avcrihitrf^mrmd, 

* Corhge 



OH the 4:9 ih Chapter' of Genesis. 

a-'V kol) Kgfjvoo rur’av ev '/tKOKriv Kv^iqsioi^ 

f^ulvr,Tnt crov Zr/vl Kgovou xaTOTriO" 5s v Vy^rozy 
auTOu (Twativ xuXr; 

AuTTQiSi juLapruffir^v eripcAiOi c ^ s ^ ovtoj . 

MrjVYfV ^'a/tx-^OTs^oi *Pulvu:\>(f 

^vj r^T ufT* cti6l>cuv OTToa-'jt ^'Mjz r/^’jfy 

^Afo'i^ixv 'iys7rX»5<r«y TroXvTrsv^sor OloiTOOato* 

T'j'io’iif ya^ (TT'jy-pwc -Troivai ju.'/.7royir' O^a-rva/si/; 

\-QT^^lui ^:!p:'ja'tv UVCl'i/'Ay.y/Zil 7rV(>l TTr'JXar. 

3/r/Tca(ri ya.p a‘i.~T=puic =c 

>l«rf certainly ft' rnim appear in th-e Uini^es of' Sufum with JnpiUr, (' }*^al>nn 
(nhiml. / taktufr ins confatl icitn he.iuihul I euas, Mars oiherwist ln-arntfi nitnis. i>, 
ft anti hnth Mars atrl Saltirn ni'anita:: the Vooti ; then, iv.If,,l, as wi't 

*> hirlh Si e the Hizht of mornitii^, shail j^tfll the di slma ot thi misn ahic 
(Kdipff^ : f'tr iufirnal fu\ic^ shall sinn Hf tr direful au^tials, I if;Ut inf: ha tins at the 
fi/‘ with hair hands: fur titiij eante lovers to tin Matirnal hcd. 

Let now turn our attention to the name of Bil/iah nrT‘?3. 
Bu.\torf and otlicrs brinj^ this word from bri2y and ?nake it signify 
pc} turbutum^ n lerity,, Spc. ; but I cannot think this derivation just. 
I have said that Hula is a lunar mansion in Aquarius, according to 
tlie Arabians. This has been stated upon the authority of Ulug 
Beig by several authors, who write the word Uula. I have nor 
the tables of Ulug Bcig now before me, and know not how hi* 

wrote the word. In Golius, the orthography is bela — >ju. 

Sad-brla — , and If this be the real ortliography, the Hebrew 

BUhah and the Arabic jJb bela can have no relation to 
each other. I?ut I am very muoi tempted to doubt tliis orthogra- 
phy. Certainly Giggeiiis makes beta the stars in Gemini. 
(\istor aiul P</Uux. • 

What i:i the r?al diTiv.itlon of Jirh^ Bilhah " 'rhat derivation 
from already mentioned is very far from being satisfactory 
have no doubt that bb2 is the genuine root. (See Castelli, 

N«)w in many dialects we shall find, tliat words proceeding from 

this root relate to moisture, fmmiditi/. watery S'C. In Arabic* 

madeftrily iXj humiditaSy Sfc. Sic. (Golius, 310). In Hebrew it- 
self 7^b2y mixtuiHy pot ills cof^spersumy (Castelli, 35^.) In Ethi- 
opian « bai/ty (Ludolf. 181.) In Coptic HHA. (^01iOc\) 

iiguescrrr. (^0 (Woide, pp. 12 and 13.) 

From the same root may have come the Greek words 
RotKavtm i and the l^tin balneaior and balncwn. Again in Per- 
sian, if I do not err, Btday signifies a pitchery an uniy SfC. In 
I'lebrew, Syriac, and Chaldatc, the words connected with this root 
chiefly signify jpcr/f/r&rt//V7?i, mixture y stifftisiony &c. *, bu^Idonot 

* TUe reader is requested to roiuuit (joliiis. p. *19. 

VoL. V. No. iX. 


( 
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think that this invalidates my notion concerning the 9riginal sense, 
which I believe to have been *ti^atery Sfc\ 

The day, when the deluge took place, was the 17 th of the 
month Bui What is' the origin of this word ? 1 pretend, 

that it comes from the root, to wdiich I assign the general sig- 
nification of moisturey *iscatc}\ See. Scallger says, that it is not 
Hebrew. This may be true, if we do not allow to the w'ord ^^3, 
the sense which I think it has. 'The same Scaliger makes the 
month Bui correspond with November, and not witli October. 
We should thus get near to the constellation of Capricorn^ and 
consequently to the lunar mansion Bnla., 

I cannot help suspecting, then, that Gollus, Kircher, and 

others, have been misled ^when they wrote hria. This 'vV'ord 
signifies to sicalloiiJ up. The explanation given by Golius does 
not appear quite satisfactory. This i% a name given to two stars 
in Gemini, Why should these have the same name with ad as- 

Terism in Aquarius P But if we write the word Itala or bulay 
moisturcy veatevy we shall easily comprehenti why such a 

name was given to an asterism in the watery sign of Aquarius. 

If all that 1 have stated in the Dissertation be considered, the 
additional circumstance here mentioned, viz. that Reuben saw 
Bilhah bathing, will add to the probability of my conjecture. 

In tire discourse of Judah, there are some passages which I 
cannot understand, wfthout reading them in the tables of the lira- 
rens. All the traditions give the sign of Kro to Judah. He is 
made to say in the book before me ; Kui poi xvpioc 
s'y wan rsiV ftcu, ei/ti tm uyew x«l ?v raJ oIhm, *11; Sri 

(ruvi^fUfj(,rjy TYj xaMTiarar arj-tr/y ETroir/ja tcZ ttoctcI p^j'j 

ray (fOpxxha; expUTOVv Ota t^j Kad wav ot» r,> h T'ii; w-Cftot:, 

xstTs\aaSavov ayplav xaT£\a^ov, x«i wiiaag r;fji.ffw<Ta, xu) Asovrx 

a?rsxTsiva, xa\ a<f§iAa,ai}v 5pi$ov sx tov (xr'jpuro; *'Acxtov 

dwh ToU W'jll^y d'tT5\u<ya tU 'tov xpr^ULvov x«» wuv Orjglov, «i €X--VTc?^3y 
fTr’if/X£, ^UfTwwv auTOy cu; xyya, \lygl'jj ypUg'n xa) wgo- 

h TM jXr xuTiO'wapoL^u axiiiv, llig'jalj; Iv X'Opwv wpfjij- 

vt:rfiv\fTiv \w\ tov xv^ae, xu)wid<ra; «vr^vaV^T)j; o'jpxij aV?x9vnj« auTijV, 
xotl e^pciyri ev^rois Bouv dygtov ev v?|xoa*-vov ixgdTr,(ja 

Twv Kspdroiv, xai iv o’yao'eiVct;, xa) exorWacy prj/st; ays*Aov 

aJrov. 

A git the LoriLgw?e me teraee h*ith in the flefd and in the home. As indsettf / <frtr ; 
because / ran with the hind, and %iizinf( her, prepared food for my father. 1 van* 
quisked the ffoitts in the race, and eauf^ht every animal ii the plains, I caught and 
tamed the mU mare ; and killed the /ion, t{fter hiKtnf^ deliverrd the kid from hie 
mouth. Taking the bear by thefmtly J threw him nttr the preeipiee ; ami H any wild 
beast turned on me, J tore him in pieces as the dog, tran with the wild boar, ana 
avertakmg%im in tkeeoudBtf dentrmjed him. The Panther, in Hebron, leaped &n the 
dog : but haring seized him by the tail, / enst him down, and broke him in pieeee 
in the confines qf Gaza, I vanqHisked the httfns of the ufitd Imtl in the region where 
he pastured ; and whirling him round in a circle, and hating bHnded himy and haring 
thrq/im him, I f/ew him. 
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LeOy accord i/ig to the traditions, was the symbol of JUdah ; and 
if we follow the fixed zodiac, the summer st^stice accorded with 
I.eOf when the Patriarchs lived. Tt wqs in this sign, therefore, 
tliat the Sun came to his highest elevation in the heavens, and 
then was tlie cch'hraiwfi of the triumph ascribed by astrologers to 
the power of the solar orb. It was then that the Sun was feigned 
and fabled rt> have vanquished all his opponents. Let us, then, 
examine whether, or not, Judah were celebrating the solar tri- 
umph in the sign, which was the symbol of his tribe. 

Judah vaunts that he overtook the hind. If this be taken lite- 
rally, 1 can bring no authority for Judah’s assertion, but the word> 
of the comic writer. 

ft 

• At si nd pvaiulhnn in mlnn ro^ itiri-sAn ffuLri^f 

I /w»*. it/i'f n'tvkin fur^u, ei f^rallktortm fcJfUlu. 

But thc^hind was a well known type of the Moon, as is evident 
from t?ie emblems of the Ephesian Diana. Judah* seems to allude to 
the Sun’s overtaking the Moon on the 29th day; or, perhaps, he 
typified the Sothic period. Pighius says, that a stag was the em- 
blem of the summer si>lstice. f In armi partes vujihalogiuy c, 6.) 

1 vantpushed the goals ( or kids ) in the race. We learn from 
^Tlydc, (Hist, lielig. Vet. Pers, ) that the ancient Persians 

represented tlie Txinus under the form of two kids : perhaps al- 
lusion is made to the constellation wdiicli %ve call Iffcdi. 

1 caught and. tamed the vcild marc. 'Ehis* reminds me of the 
astronomical foible of Bellorophon, also called Hipponous. from 
being the tamer of horses. He mounted the Mniigcd horse /V- 
gasuSi which became ufterw^ards a coiiijtellation. Its place is 
immediately over the urn, whence issues#the river of A(/?a:riu5. 
llencd the fable of the Greeks concerning the fountain Hippo^ 
nene. 

And killed the lion^ after having delivered the kid from his 
nwuth. Hercules, the type of the annual Sun, .slew the Nomean 
lion. A lion *?as also slain by Samson^ and Samsovy as every 
Hebraist knoM^s, signifies, “ the Sun” — “the groat Sun.” 'J'he kiJ 
here is a male one, but still 1 think it may be the same witli Capel^ 
la. That a star was called Ilsedus by the ancients is undoubted. 

PuruJt ti Orion, jiuril'i ct Uordusait.- — Pkopfhtu s. 

— — " ' improi 'ulM lictdns in ajffrfY— -M ami.ils. 

But see the situation of Ilircus with the gre.at star Capella 
placed in the direction of the lion’s head. 

IflAfng the bear ly the foot I threw him ova' the precipice. 
Where could Judali have met with a bear, unless it were in the 
skies ? i>e is placed under the foot of the Bear. 

/ ran with the ^dld boar, Meleager who killed the boar. 
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and Adonisr» who was killed by the boar, were both solar symbols. 
The Vara ^Ivatar proves, that the ancient Indians had a similar 
mythology. The ancient Persians called their duodenary cycle 

by the names of twelve animals, the last of which was 3^=^ 
chuh'^ pore us. 

The panther in Llebron leaped on the dog. The constellation 
which we call Liipusy is named Nemn\ both by the Arabians 
and tlie Syrians. Nemer signifies a panthc)\ or leopard. Hut 
when Leo comes to the meridian, LiipuSy or Nemery rises, and 
the Great Dog then sets. 

1 vanquished the horns of the uild •bull — and ivhi fling hhn 
round in a circley SfC. Sec the representations of Mithras slaying 
the bull, (Hist. Rel. YotT Pers. p. 113.) and recollect the words 
— Torquentem cornua MithrrPy ^'C. But I hasten to conclude this 
article, w'hich I have made too long' already ; and shall only add, 
that the symbolical language of the Patriarchs seems to me’, at 'least, 
to indicate, that they had been accustomed, like other ancient 
Orientalists, to study astrology, and to read “ in the tables ot the 
heavens.” 

P. S. Permit me to take this opportunity of making the follow- 
ing alterations in my Dissertation on the 49th Chapter of Cjcnesis, 
published in your Sixth Number. ~P. 396. For, « when the Sun 
is in the sign of CapricorUy^ read, “ when the sign of Capricorn 
rises.*' P, 399. For,^ « part of Sagittarius^^* read, part of the 
sign of Sagittarius** — Ibid. For <^ot ScofpiuSy* re^iAy « of the 
constellation of Scorpius.*’ P. K)0. For Sagitlariusf read 

Centaurm** ^ 

l^xTUy Sir, 

Your humble Servwit, 

ir. DIWMMOKD. 

iVur. 'Jo, 1011. 
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• NO. lyT. 


Cap. 3. Segm. 1. 

Tv PhilocCetc Sophocleo, vers. 21. rcstripsil Btunck juxta Edd. 
Aldi et Tumebi, et Codd. oinnes, 

’'iifUy ir^jrh xpYivxioVf serr) <rwv 

pro uitu iFTt l^Hty quod invito metro Icgebat H. Stephaniis. Et for- 
sitan niiiil ultra quan^ndum. Si tamen cui displicet istud legi 
possit trri vvf, vel ctlam firr* in, ut ex Glossf^toris manu 
iuJsse exiiiiiinetur. Ingeniosi conjecit Pbilo-Sophocleus (Claj^ical 
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Jot UNA I., No. 2.) vcrbii siTre® Irri proHiixisse cx il o-tw^dv i. c. 
T.upiari. 

VcTh. 22. TTpri^zK^iMV (nyciy q'rlaar/, 

yjfioftv Ttch; uvTov rove? y\ x'jnil. 

Ha’c Ptjrsoni obnitiintur. Et in Centura Eitciaria ( Quarter! j 

Jtniru'f No. (i.) conjecit vir dochis ita legcndiim essu, 

*\i 1X01 rlyx (TYfastivnv 

yxfov TTp'o: u.'jThv rove? y\ srr’ 

lit rv.ustiniv sit pro Imperativo eytuumy tt iyji per intcTrngatiorfem 
dicatiir. Cujiis qiildom enicndationis partem umplector, partem non 
probo. Milil nimirum Icgondum videtur. 

A fxoi Treon/tCuiv rtyst <7>;a«iv=*Vj 'rccy =l 
yuioov TTCo: ol*jtov rove oy*^ ?\t aAXr xvoil. 

Ceric verbiini iyji iucoliimi scnsii omitti pfttcrat. 

V.*‘1*‘C *A\a Yf W vorrov =tjXy'xu';=y, 

"'// ^uXkOV ?l Ti VM^UVOy XUTOiOi TTO’J. 

Ad Vi.ee* veiba it.i comnientatur Brunck. “ philoctct.v alimentum 
prrrbebant av(‘s cL fertr qiias s.igiltis conHgebat. Alcjiii ave'> et fer.'C 
biati'« lioris ad certa loca se Ciuifeire solent. Recte Sclinlia'stes irt 
(^o^3y.§ o5o». At Glosaator, qni id minus intelligobat, expovuit tTri 
CuTY.Tiv Hoc ipsiim Ulysses diccre debnissc videtur Tuupio, 

<jui » Emendat. in Suidam, i loposuii i) V# u.x<rTCi, Nimis 

audaeter. Hujus forma! verbalia frequentant haiiei poot.r, qiialia 
sunt i5i}Tt»<, o^yti^ru^f ^of^nrvsy Cl alia, sed .Atlicis ieri inusltala 

sunt." Ergo ad lueniem Brunekii cxiil Pliilocictcs, ui feris aique 
avibus rcTtis lioris ad certa loca redeimlibui* obveiiiret. At niullo 
sim[)licior ct Si^pbooli convoniontior .sensus cnititr, logon Jo, 

*A>,}^ r; Vi '^oqSy,^ ££?Xrj\’j/zV, a. r. a. 

“ Sod vel In cibi acquisitiouem exiit," 5cc. 

Itainfri, V. 710. gf ouxu,3o\'mv 

, siirOT? To^'Jtiv ireotv'jjv irstvoic 

* arjorn? y^arf,] 

V. IB^k cJx uo* y ov^f TtQOittxi^xi ; 

J.,aline veitunt, “ Non quidem ad ciim^ no qiiidem accedero timnii 
esi Sod talem usum .uljectivi iitinam exomplo aliqui) conbr- 

mavissent vii>cl(>cti. Locum corruptum esse persuasuni habec* ct 
jamdudum niihi visum est R’seribendum esse, 

O'jx a^* sxsivM y' ovo? vQorfxi^xi Ougn ; 

Id esty ti^a yt cCx uw/tfxifn s^rt oC^i *ian nv* Tr^cr/xtl^xitCcirM ; un/fu^ 

7ir ad cum aditus pntet ? Quibus respondent 
^ od* fjLYi SoAa \a/3dvra, x. t. 

V. 18;}. xuroo fiouvo; ocr iKKwVj , 

(TTiXTwv ij Aottr/wy /x?Ta 
Oripdiv, 

Stanleius in iEsch.Sept.Thcb, vers.785. per a^ptT$U aves denotari, 
4 )er Xctruvt vero feras monct. Ergo vel cum feris vcl cum avibus jacebat 
Philocicics, non simul cum utroque*gcnere ! Miror sane vifos doctos 
in tarn frigida sententia acquievissc, Equidem lego AaeVi#(, ct inier- 
pretor, « aut solus {o deserto loco jucct, aut cum maculosis feris, ipse 
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feraruin instar hirsutiis.’* Oral hospites postea Pliiloctctcs, vers. 226. 
ne se efFcratiini exliorrcscaiip. 

V. 6()8. Aa) osWi 

intorpretatnr Caincrariiis, •“ ct restitnerc mihi qni tibi tonciniiis iif's 
traJo.” Neqne aliter Briinckiii>- Concessi(j sane n'»u adnioduiii 
niiinitica !_ Moli'is expliecs, “ ct iisnni coriiin niecimi participare.'* 

\ . 071. ()')K CL^^CfJl,Cli c’ UmV T- Xu\ 

* O^Ti^ yup fj dcuv 'JTujmv aTrl^raTcciy ' 

Iluvrhc rl'j XTYifJUTOc xpzifTfjju'j 

Hoc est quasi dicat Philoctctes, ** Amiciiia' tuaj per hcneluia conc*- 
iiaiip non piget. E\ aniicis ci'ini c piuni csw solcnt ii, cpiorunj 
volcntia beneficiis concil'uia liiil.*' * 

V. 834*. 'nui^ Oc ^rA 

TaVT'iOiiV 

Zyovv Si it (p^iVTif it Kxr^ rx ivrivhv \ iflcs aultv mi! 

Cura deJUturo qunmod^) se iiahet. ^ 

V. 927. Vl irvg auj xx\ xav diliLUy xu\ Tav«5'j^y*a; ,, 

idfivr^ Tiyvrjud ^OitrroVy oiu ul eigyxTMy 
Oi T(Txry;xitf 

Neoptolemum his compcllat Philoctetcs, dolis ejus jam rcpcrtls. Ad 
prioreni auteni scntcntiie partem ita conimentatur *Scholiastc- ; 

vx^x TO lifotut T«t;T4 Xiysi. Tlvfl*^ yu^ixx>MTA 0 TTf^min* Nf0-?rroX*tt«<. Inej)- 

tissimOf si quid usquam inepti dictum fuit. Vulgatum autem sic 
defendit atque interpretatur Brunckius. ** Quia ignis est reruni 
omnium celerrimus destructor, appellatio iribuiiur ei qui dainninn 
quantum maximum intulit.^’ Niiniriim veram leciionem non per- 
spexit vir eruditus. Cenissime repono rv, x. t. A. Lcgebat 

iiescio quis, *n 0 x», O bcllua, non homo." Saquentia Jinicni 
verba xxi ttx^ htf^x sine diibio genuina sunt, c*t nequaqnam l(»co 
niovenda ; sed ca parum *intcllc*xit Brunckius. Timidum cnim et tre- 
pidantein furem design^R. Philocietes, non ipsuni terrorem incuticn- 
lem. • 

V. 1146. %TStvei) 6r,p>iHy t 

SrigMy, oi/j oo* 
yciip'j^ ov§e(ri|3iiTa;, 

• P** oyxiT wi: auAiu>y 

ttsKolt • 

Ad mentem Brunckii ultimorum ordo est, ©wtin viXxri uot ^vyx «-r* 
«vAMry vutrift^y id est, cum timore, ut explicat Scholi:iste.s. Veruni 
^vyn lu^c loco perquam absurde mihi dtei videtur, nc<)uc placet 
elisum, ncc|ue vox xvXtm ad volucres referri potest. Forte melius 
fuerit Icgere, ^uyx xtc Ne ampiuisjngti d spvcu mvo 

a6ite. Eurip. Hoc. V. 055. ^i^Mo^uruy^xHiicu^vu^o.* 

V. 1163. ripos Sewvyii Tk fivov, ?r/AU(ro'civ 
Euvolu vuffoty wsKiruv. 

hegc ut vitetur intricatior verboriun nexus. 

V. 1105. *A>>Xu y¥wVy tv y¥w6\ Sri o’oi 
Kijqst reevV aTTO^tuytiV. 

, ^ > bed ibi ut Icgitur 



In A net ores Gr cocos. 


Tlat^itrrt intelligi vult Sclioliastes, licciuia, ut creJo, Gi fleets Inconcc'.sa. 
l-ego, • . , , 

*AXKu y'i'jy! s»3 y’JvA' Irt fj'j\ ' 

Kr,pu T«V/ ^ 7 ro(fB*jy?ic. , 

Id cst, Certo hoc scias veliniy quitd, nohU (uxidcuHy of cdlaoiitateni hanc 
Juincnsy tibi bene facin'* 

V. 1 1 67. OtxT^a ykq /3oVx?r./, d 

* '■? ^ryy'xxJ. 

Locum sic accipu^ : oi»T^«s re Z-^rKirC'U.i^ Krti 6ur6; « nvPicf 

c-yvoi»iJi‘, ec-t.ip uoot'^^ 'i'/ovv, eu ^vviers^i u^ta*. 

\. '7*. /\ai Tavra Aif5<c, oy xaT«i7;>/yv); 5foy: ; 

.\. //ylc ydo Tir aiV^yvoir’ av a.^^:'Aoya>v^; ; 

'7*. A'yuc o’ 'Arpui'jtt: o^B\o:y r, V eaoi toO£ ; 

.V. ^'oi TOy y’ cJy, K^y'jz r'/iOvOf ftoi. 

Hfritliio legondum vid^’tiir A(^iXai;t4€»ftt;5. (^uomndb t unn qur< co<: e7‘ff- 
be^tenf^ ijun\ bnicftdi^ tlevincl'P^ habei ^ Philoctciem scillv Ol a NcopLO- 
Icm# infolligi crodii. Cui <»mniiu) as&ontior, sed ui versv:-* llu sciiptus 
rum pr rCt\]LJ)til>us ;iqiU‘ ac sequentibu-s collcrrcat, pro 
reponendum ,p<Aov?. l*oiro ill ultimo vtT&iculo pro nieli...s IcgC'. 
uoy, ^ 

V, \ iO^. uV. E\ CfTilyo^ixiv. '/>//} y*>vaiov 5ityjXx: rTS:. 

In nietriim Insurt^cn^i vorsiculua ila ut icrunt a Poiiono corrigcbiituri 
in senarium scilicet coiuovsus, 

X ^TTlywu.:v. 0. V? ii:Y,xjo: ?Vo:. 

iSc‘d abc^^se vix p*>‘'sunt vt'rb.i ft oeia], Inio ct \*ild«‘ iiiu'-it.itui'n apud 
Tragicos Stni.iriorisin vystfiii.ita nuTa t»vclair%iti(>iU’ .ihsolvi. Dico sen- 
tenti.im vrrbo prorsus carentcin in fim* hujuMuculi systcmatuni aut 
nunquam poifi ioU r.irissinir. Pxjuidem igiiur lioc bvo logenduin 
piito, 

.Y. El oox^i fTT^lywa^v, <i*. Fv y* w 
Sirpilitcr ad v. exrlaniavcrat Pliilociefch, 

• /•/! y* a5 Tixyov. 

Kt ad V. l?.qo. elfrwv el \syet; tT»;Ty^3f. 

1 M. A'. lJuic Xsy«ic ; 0. 7r?Xatf*v (rre TctToac. .V uX\’ =* 

T«yC’, M^'^neq auOxc, *rTri;:^« «’C/0(rxy{r«f 

W’rba *>.x’ if^<i«*rcv siiperiorc loco lejccta hue Uaiislulit Porsonu-*? ui 
metro gra viler labor anti succurrcrct. 

u\?^' $i ooxei 

Tctvrx onmfTYTiQ ctu6xf^ ^rrelyi wqocrxuirx: y^'>vx* 

Sed recepta nostra emendaiione ad v. ciiam hie locus aliter di^- 

poiiendus crit« Rcscribo 

aX\’ ff7 y? Sex; , 

7auT' dKrfiiHc Srmtif ayS«; 

itAqtfwf Philo-Sophocleo debetur. 

V. J40'l. y\\iXiiv TB TToriv. • • , 

Adjcctlvum yXvKtu alibi, ut credo, non reperitur. Quidni legatui 
yxvKt^off ut apud Homeninn, Od. M. v, 306, • 

• 'Ayy' oSatto; y\vx:qdio ; 

CjyTABRIOIENSIS. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 0\ LO SGI XUS. 


S(y. 111. 


^EC. ix. Tcx'jrr, xu\ 6 tjov ■JrO’aoSfVy^r 

^TTrJvV TYfV TOV Szl(j*J IfJVStfJLIV XSITU Tljv a^idV SyXf^YJi 
T>' zlTpOkff ypi\\fug TXV V'JjOLXV, ** FlTTiV 6 f^=oc,'’ 

'txc^ xcti byfVrTO' y=v£<rj-t; xai ey='vcTO.*^ 

Edition. 


, ovy 0 rv^a.’V 

vjtj; h 

Ti *, y~'ji<j‘),o 

p. 71. 'i\)up's fid 


0 Ty;)^w> ayijt>. Thus Aristotle says in his Ethics L. ii. c. G. 
ciac^scovToJc ^ 0(jnkri<j5i Toi; kv u^tuiuLa.<7if xu\ TOij,' Tvy^-vn. Ag.iin in 
L. X. c. 9. o’jx dSTi ToO Ty;^vTo?, oeV.X’, si rfc Tivor, »oO 
lyjucr,7zy x 5 tf=J>iv?v. Toup says p. 2()0. “ Libvi alii 
alii \y'mpi 7 i r legoct distinguo, eTtsclr, tov cv>«a»v xcitnr T);v 
a^lsLy lyiiQr^fTVj^ iyvxpi<Tz xa, cum Lfi mnjrstatcrn pi o d'^ni^ 

t at c concepts set j agmvit ct indicavit : yvuj^if-tv est utvunupK*, im 
cogftosrere, ot factre ut alivs cognoscati de quo Casaubonus o ttcJvv 
ad Strab. i. p. 52, [p. 20. Ed. Morell.]” I read not ly^nr/rky 
but iyMCi'7'i ^ind con«^idor lyvitvicr as a gloss on vv)jich 

has unfortunately crawled into the text : thus ’i:iTuyv‘r^{r, often 
appears, where the Author may he presumed to have written 
)w:Taxxf/s-:*v, as is the case in Strabo L. i, p. IG. Ed. Morel!. 
'^Oixr.c'iv yrjy uttso re rti^y Aiidrxy eVa gTV'^fro xxr ‘/y j^nr^rui el; 
TTo/jjiiv, x'a\ TTEt/i TfiSv xur A^yfjynov x^d iifS’jnv. Casaubon here 
presents us with the following admirable note, wh/eh seems to 
have escaped the observation of critics; "*• xuTxyxfjr'r-xi — falsa lectio : 
scribe xATux^pla-sie xoLTotyxpz'h enim nuuquam ita Gra:ci usur- 
pant, sed x«Tayaj^/?:iv, qVod, quia paruin hactenus fuir obsen a- 
tum, placet aliquot exemplis confirmare : HippiVchus L. ii. 

IJ.lv yxp Itt) 7r>.5Voy Treg) ?Jyrj^ \v tv; T'Zv ^’vy^varoXjwy Tpotyuzi- 

Teta xuTuxzycoplxaiirj : Dionys. Halicarn. evi (tl /xeget 
Twv h wjToic xciT%Xzy'iipifTu.evxv [Morcll adds, Ed in llidoriarnm. 
Libeis passim :] Diod. Sic. L. v. de Carcino Pocta,\aT'vyjMo-*y h 
notruj^atn ro6;h twc aTi^ov; : idem L. xiii. paulo alitor dixit, 
el; Tu; e^vj; •ngi^-u^ rijv lyou.':vr,v 3l3>v0v xuTayxploai : utitur et alibi : 
GrammatieijMn hujusmodi locis, explicant ?Jysiv: Hesych. 

y'jogrul^zriui, Xfyeiv, lege yxp!ie(rOai : iiam idem to txTitluy explicat 
xiyziv Ct yiJiglK^iv ! dicunt Grtcci et xurstruTrerj pro c odem : t*olyb. 
Ii. %, g>*a Toiv'xv o'y} Iv ro'l; ititou.Vf,ixx(n x/xtstu^uv.^* p. 12. If the 
learned Toup had recollected this note, u, would have saved 
him the trouble of making the following unfortunate conject- 
ure, which appears in his Emendations of Ilesychins (Vol. iv. 
p, 132. £d. 1790.), Aiynv, an coram loqtd id cat. 



Critical Itemarks on Ij ^nginus* 4^^ 

Yxcav Xc'yfiv : sic interpres Graccus Ceesar. Comment^ L. vi. 8. 
p. 1.50, xa'i T./.yra TTayra /S^eTTciv voij,il^?T?y coram vidcre : vide 

Sopingii notam, ubi illud Max. Tyrii yJjrjuv f^huLie locum 

est ; ut interpr. Gra:cus CV/* 5 . Com. £». vi. p. 153, h 

obsidcsy loco absidum ; idem infra p. 1.54. x^'^pu cov>.c«y.” 

Since i wrote these remarks, I have met with the following 
Note ill Huj^lson's Edition of Longinus published at Oxford in 
1710, p. Ii8. kyjj-jri'j z lias, in duob. Codd. Vat i. e. 

rcpil^ vientc cnmplexu^ est., quo mode et Grotium Icgisse testatur 
Faber; at({ue lioc rectius es-^e vulgato pronuiiciat 'I ollius 
Faber's Note is, “ Vir illustrissimus, et harum literarum longe 
maximum decus Hugo Groiius, in hb. de l eriiate ('heist, llclig. 
Iiimc ip^um locum producens, non =yyXr>jp-f, ut ubique scribltur> 
^cil logerat Tollius’s Note is, “ Ouo Vaticani 

i. e. cepif^ mente complexuj^ est, quod rertius ; quemadmodum 
et Grotiym legisse Faber testatur.” Hence it should teem that 
there i>. a mistake in tlie first Note ; for tlie *tvvo Vatican MSS. 
read not but 'zyjLr>r/::\ Hudson says that, in the Cod. MS- 

lA)ngi}ii in Masco loc7ijdetissihio viri adjnodum Ihiernidi J. Mori, 
Elicnsis Episcopiy '^yji^ij^ appears in the 'I'ext, and '^yvJjptjE in 
the Margin, which is sullicient to confirm my conjecture. Dr. 
Pearce presents us with the following Note p. nara rrjv 

iyl'Y, 7 ~] ira MSti. duo Vat. Ambr. ct editio Robort. ncc 
aliter fere MS. El. qui habot lyjMQicn: ilia vulgata vox (qii.c Ma- 
mitii e.st) r/viipijz minus valet, quia et synonyma 

.junt.” ^ 

Witli respect to the genuineness of the passage, I shall ofier 
some remarks upon it, together with some observations which 
were, with much condescension, communicated to me by the learned 
and venerable Dr. Vincent, on another occasion. As to tlia 
sublimity of the passage, few critic.sr have ventured to dispute the 
point. Smith says in his elegant, but inaccurate version (p. 86. 
.5tJi Edition) « 'Fho' Monsieur Huet wtll not allow tlie sublimity 
of this passafn:*in Moses, yet he extols the following in the 33d 
Psalm — For he spake and it ivas done, he commanded, a?id it stood 
Just : there is a particularity in tlie manner of quoting this pas- 
sage by Longinus, which I tliink has hitherto escaped observation. 
« God said — Hliat ? Let thae be light Syc. that interrogation 
between the turrative part, and the w^ords of the Almighty him- 
self, carries with it an air of reverence and veneration : it sterns 
dc.signcd to awaken tjje reader, and raise his awful attention to the 
voice of the great Creator : instances of this majestic simplicity 
and unaffected grandeur are to be met in great plenty through the 
*.sacred writings, such as St. Jo}\n xi. 43. iMzarus, coyic forth, 
St. Mattljfjw viii. 5. Lord ! if thou tt*///, thou canst male me clean : 
Ixcitl, bc^thou clean, and St. Mark iv. 39. where Christ hushes 
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the tumultuous sea into a calm with Peace (or rather, Be silent^,) 
be still : the waters (says a critic. Sacred Classics p. heard 

that voice, which commanded universal nature into being ; they 
sunk at his command, who has the sole privilege of saying to tliai 
xmxuly e:\Qmei\ty Hitherto shidi thou passy and no farther ; here 
shall thy proud waves be stopped^* A fine instance of this 
species of sublimity occurs in the following passage, cited by the 
ingenious, and learned Mr Maurice, in his highly interesting 
Work on Indian Antiquities : from Mr. Holwcll’s Translation 
of an Indian Account of the Creation of tlie 1 Universe, 
and the Formation of its Inhabitants: “God is one creator 
of all that is — God is like a perfect sphere, without beginning, 
or end — the Eternal ^Onc absorbed in the contemplation 
of his own perfections^ in the fulness of time, resolved to participate 
his glory and essence to Beings capable of feeling, and sharing 
his beatitude, and of administering to his glory : these Bejngs tjieii 
were not— the Eternal One willed, and they were.” In iliie of 
the Poems of Sir W. Jones relative to the notiotis of the Indoos 
about the Cosmogony occur these lines, juuhaps the sublimest 
passage, which can be produced from any profane writer of any 
age, or any country : 

“ I'h'sty un aH-jioteift, ali-prrrufiins: 

^ Hail v flow the tcatn's^ end the ivntt i xjioir'iiy 

“ tntluir metmurelrsH ahwh ^ 

, inutiituHhihuo, 

‘‘ ^iho1 f', hvuenthy tiruund /'* 

Had Longinus lived to see Mangu’s Letter King Louis 
(inserted in the Travels of Riibriquis in the Collection of Dr. 
Harris) he would, probably, have admired it as a sublime descrip- 
tion of an Almighty A{^<ent, analogous to those passages, which 
have been already produced ; I will not attempt to pourtray to 
the reader the sensations, which 1 have experienced in the perusal 
of it, and only wish that he may enjoy, as he reads it, the same 
high gratification : “ The command of the eternal Ciod ! (is this ); 
In heaven there is but one eternal God; on earth there be but 
one Lord, Zingis Khan, Son of God, and (having) the sound of 
iron (that is — Mangu-Singii ): this is the word, which is spoken to 
you ; cause the word to be heard, O ye, whatever ye are, Moguls, 
Namans, Markets, Mahometans, wherever ears may hoar, and 
wherever horse may go : such as have heard our vommand, and 
would not believe it, but would levy an army against us, they 
^hajl be as having eyes, and not seeing ; whf ii they would grasp 
any thing, they sliall be as without hand ; when they would walk, 
they shall be as without feet : this is the command of the eternal 
Cod, which w'e give you to understand : when you sliall hear it, 
if you will, obey us : (we mean) send your Ambassailors to us : 
so shall wxTearn whether you will have peace, or war: when by 
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the power of the eternal God, the whole world shall Ije in peace, 
from tlie risin*g to the sotting of the Sun, then it shall appear what 
we will do ; but, if ye shall hear the command of the eternal God, 
and will not licarken to it, nor believe it, saying Our countiy is 
ajar our hills arc sfrong^ our sea is great ; and if, in this 
confidence, you shall lead an army against us to know wdiat arc 
able to do, ^let him know that) the eternal God, he, wdio made that 
w'hicli was hard, easy, and tliat, which far od', near, (rliis God) 
alone knows w'hat we are able to do !” 

K. 1 1. nARKER. 

7mm. Co//. Cauiit Sov. Ic, IHll, 


Re/na/ks un Sir . J^iiimnioiurs / erJoit of' sn)ac Eiit/ptinn 
^ /// the Old JVstamr/iL 

NO. 11). 

Woini: cjuotcs from Kirdicr, that the Egyptian name for 
Tcnuniutha in Egypt is Chrm^noutCi Here the very 

word Jioute ajipears annexed, which if it liere means God. it 
may ccjually do the same in other names, wdiich tlie Greeks ended 
ill nnihj as o^uujthisy and possibly Scbtn-uijtisy a^uiftis, Diodi^ruf 
certainly says, that Chemmis in Upper Egypt A* culUd Pano-poUs^ 
lit), 1. Tan was a principal god in Egypt \ and hlarsham observes, 
that Horodottis alone mentions the nome^ called Anijtisy in Lower 
Egypt ; but that Ptolemy mentions a 7ioi\^c in Lower Egypt, called 
neout, wliicli he supposes to be tlic same Atujtisy and his ncout 
has’ a similar situation in the Delta, its chief city being Pan^ 
ephpshy near Mendcs, both sacred to Pan, and probably near 
to, or the same with Diospolis, in I.ower Egypt, a different city 
from those in Upper Egypt.* Here then we have again the very 
same Egyptij^n word 7wut€y as it was written by the Greeks, v^our; 
and tills, in denoting a city, or nome, sacred to the god Pan 
again, or to Amnion likewise. Accordingly D’Anville, in his 
map, jdac'^s tliis nomos Nait close to Mendes^ and a great lake near 
it, and calls it also D uspoliSf as if the Greeks had translated 
tteul, by Dio^ God. If then chem-noo-tc means Pan the Godp 

* ** IntcT Kitsiritirnm <«t niibu>lioiim amnrs AVotf/fNx-r) nomos et Wtro<^ 
poln Pau-ephtfsis." sf*rins to be a imre C>«ri*k ivonl, to cxprfss t1ic sense 

of the E^piian word, whatever it was, ^^lib. 4. 5.) “ Anytiiis Herodoti vide- 
tur esse Ncout Fiolcinaei." Marsh. Stee. 15. imiUir iuftrior. 

’ ^ It is mentioned by Strabo, i’rope MendeUm tsi Diospoiis incus si 
proMfni, lih. 17. It was posbihly theRr Iftkcs, wbiHi the K^wptiuifs mennt to 
express Egyptian word, which Ptotemy tmnslatcs by 
iff waicr^^* Mcfidcs ubi Pan lulitiir, Ub. 17. 
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why shouUi not Ammon-noo mean Ammon the god.' 'Fhat 
Ptolemy was under no mistake in testifying, that there was actually 
such a nomfy called neuty although neither mentioned by Pliny nor 
Herodotus, unless it was the same as his A-nutiSy is proved by the 
Chaldee paraphrase ascribed to Jonathan, who, whether he really 
lived before Ptolemy, or after him, yet has preserved the same 
name neut ; for Bochart observes, that in that paraphrase the 
Ludiros in Scripture are rendered Netitrros ; this shows p}eut to 
have been a name well known in Syria by its being almost con- 
tiguous to it. 

Hitherto wt have considered Ammon-no as being the Dlospolis, 
or Thebes, near the head of Upper Egypt, but from what has 
been just now'^ mentionefi of another Diospolis in Lower Egypt, 
and nearly on the border of Syria, a doubt arises, wrhether ir was 
not rather this latter, w'hich was referred to by the prophets, espe- 
cially since we have found tXxeyume in w^hich it was biiuared,to be 
called 7ietity which may be the very same word as or iCnoACy 

God. This opinion is strengthened by our finding from Jonathan 
the paraphrast, that it was well knowni to tlie Jews of liis own 
age, whatever that age was in reality. Beside this, it seems incon- 
ceivable, that Esarchaddon could have (wer advanced so far as to 
Thebes, which is quite at the head of Upper Egypt, and yet tliat 
not the least mention of such a vast expedition, which incliuh'd the 
conquest of all Egypt, should be made either by any profane 
historian, or even alluded to any where in the Jowisli Scriptures, 
except in the prediction of Nahum against Nitiiveh Isaiah went 
no farther than only to predict some calamities to Egypt after the 
capture of Azotus, and ^ven this is not certain *, for by Egypt he 
might mean no more thfen the inhabitants of A/otus itself, as this 
city had before Esarchaddon been a frontier town; and apparently 
a part of Egypt itself, at least never before subject to Assyria, 
and the Egyptians appear to have been always studious to keep 
the borders of Syria subject to themselves. Moreover, when 
Eaachiel predicts desolation to No-Ammon, he mentions along 
with it only such cities as bordered upon Syria, Tanis, Pathros, 
On or Hdiopolis, Zoan, Sin or Pelusium, Bubastum, and Daphnx ; 
for as to Noph it is quite unknown,* unless it was Onuphis, near 
the rest, (xxx. 14.) but when in verse 4. he denounces calamity 
to Upper Egypt, he then enumerates such cities and provinces as 


' ** Urbem in Thehaidc, quam Ciiemmin appellantfincol»?, Panos urbem in- 
terprctantiir. DM. lib. I. Boebart erroneously confounds Cbcmmis wiUi C!!liain. 
lib. i. 1. Stephanus writes the name 

' Pro lsudao$ Jonathan faabet Neuiaosy i. e. incolas nomi Neuty cini sunt pars 
iMuUuium At cx Ptolemwo constat/’ lift. iv. 27. tnvulmium is Jonathan’s word, 
not Ptolcin>’s, irtvitora : ; so Uiat he placed Neut like Ptolemy in tke Delta at 
least, if not near the IMkee adjacent to the 9ea« 
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were situated in or near Upper Egypt only, Etliiopia, Libya, Phut, 
and Chub, near the Cataracts ; and then he says nothing of 
although Thebes was very near those others : so that it seems 
most probable, that Ammon-No was die Diospolis in the Delta, 
and in the nome Neut ; but whether the same, or only near to 
Paji-vphijsisy we, are ignorant ; or whether Diospolis was the 
Greek nam^ for the nome Neuty without its denoting any city in 
particular ; for neufy God, might be translated by the Greeks into 
Dios ; yet Ammon, indeed, seems rather to denote Jupiter in 
particular. But Diodorus informs us, that Pan also was by the 
Egyptians ranked among their chief Deities, so that there were 
images of Jiim in every temple and it is observable, that Jere- 
miah, in chap. xlvi. ‘25. writes the name Ammon~min~No, the 
Amr/ton of No : the Jews, therefore, knowing that Ammon was 
the name of a chief God in Egypt, may have Ubcd Ammon merely 
in th? sinse of a great Ood, in general, without intending to 
denote any particular God, whether Jupiter or Pan, or any other j 
so that by Ammon-mm-No, Jeremiah might only mean the God 
of the province No^ or Neouty in the Delta, called by the Greeks 
for the same reason Diospolites nomos. Upon the whole then, 
w'hen the initial and final particles ni and te arc dropped in the 
word n^oo-te^ God, the Coptic vocabularies seem to decide, that the 
original radical word itself was nothing more than oo to mean 
God, either in ancient Egyptian, or evei^ modern Coptic •, or 
else at most aspirated into Hoo in pronunciation, yet without the 
aspirate, possibly, wdien written, as Akerblad actually finds it to 
be on the Rosetta stone, although expressed by Dios in the same 
Greek inscription. Now why should noT formerly oo as well be 
emfjoyed in Egypt to mean God^ or thf Sun, as ioh is still to 
mean the mooif, in »Saidic writ ooh, wdiich is still the common 
word for moon ? But although re is now tlie name of the Sun, 
yet we know, that oon was so formerly,* and there are still 
several words in use, which, from theiir near connexion in sense, 
seem to hav^teen originally derived from ooy as meaning eifher 
the Sun, or the moony before it denoted God, Thus ouo^ein is 
the word for light ; ou-nouy horoy ou^eiy tempuSy souay the nn» 
moon : sotiy a moment. Plutarch also says, that Osiris was said by 
some to be the Sun, and Isis the Moon \ now as botli these Deities 
were worshipj^d at Thebes as well as Ammon, we may hence 


• “ Pan in prircipiik \eperatione apud Egyptios eat : hiiic enim non modd 
^imnlacni in omni pasKini hino, led etiain urbern eju» nomine in Tliebaide 
CA4m min appellant iucol»." Ub. l. 

• 

^ Cyrillns, in a note on Hosca, says, Ef^ptian mythology makes Apis 

to he son of the Mnon, and .Tv, i. e. oon, is, according to them, the Sun. So in 
modern Cojltic, a 'sin(i:le letter often distingiiislies between words connected in 
Muse : tints, rr is now.t/u Sun. and res means tAs South. 
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conclude whence it was that it derived its Egyptian name of 
HoOj of which ancient name of that city it has appeared, that 
there are still some relics remaining : and if from nouie^ the only 
word in Coptic at present for God^ we take away the letters and 
small particles, M’hich in that language are so profusely united both 
before and behind every noun, as if they were integral parts of it, 
we find it resolvable into the l^Jeoxd of Ptolemy, ^ic Noo of 
the Jewish prophets, the Flooof the Coptic vocabularies, and the 
00 of the Rosetta stone. To this, Ammon may have been added 
by the Jews ; since HcTodotu-i expressly mentions, that Jupiter 
was in a particular manner reverenced , in the city of Thebes; 
as might be uHo another cliiof goil in the nomc of Kt'outy to whom 
they, therefore, through ignorance of the Egyptian distinctions, 
gave the same name or Ammon, although it might in reality have 
been Pan.* aStrabo also may have falten into the same error from 
negligence in calling. Xronty Diospolis ; for Ptolemy no 

such city or nome as Diospolis in the Delta ; while Stephanus 
profusely gives the name of Diospolis to several cities in the 
Delta, through a similar kind of ernn*, because they were dignificil 
by the worship of some Egyptian chief God or other ; and he did 
not concern himself w'hether it was Jtipiter or Pan, or some other ; 
neither, in fact, was he able to find Greek names correspondent to 
each Egyptian god, if he had been inclined to make such dis- 
tinctions between their^deities, therefore as and .Voo denoted 

div 'mity in general, he translatol them by Dios. If Ammon-No 
in Nahum was Diospolis in the Delta, AkerbLul w^ould have 
found the annexed circumstance there of having the waters rmnid 
aboiity and the sea for its rampart^ to have been quite suitable to 
its situation. I shall only add, that Count de Caylus, in his Egypt- 
ian antiquities, has engraven a human head, wKich he received 
from Egypt, and which lie calls the Indian Bacchus, but gives 
no evidence for assigning that name. I tliink he is mistaken, and 
that it is the Egyptian Pan; for in Denon’s views ^of temples in 
Egy|>f, heads of the very same figure are seen on many of them, 
which is agreeable to the account of Herodotus : they are in 
form of a rough haggard-faced old rustic, with a round face and 
flat nose^ a iMwrt bristly beard, and short curled dishevelled 
haifi very characteristic of an old shepherd, employed to keep goats 
and sheep : it must, however, be allowed, that H<yrodotus gives 
another form \o Pan, as resembling a Satyr, but he is not always 
to be believed. 

The name of /o, for the moon, seems to have been carried by 
Danaus into Greece, for according to Eustathius, in Dionysii 
Perieg. v?92. '/oi ydf 4 XiAifyi} xntrA 'Apyitoev : and 
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that DiospoHs plight be used by the Greeks to denote a nomez^ 
well as a tlie same Dionysius confirms ; for the seven names 
of Upper Egypt were usually called the hcplanomi^ but Dionysius 
calls them kirru in Perieges. V. 2,51. If the Argives 

obtained from the migrators out of Egypt the name Jo for the 
Moon^ the (ireeksi may have equally derived thence ' lloj for the 
rising Jt/rara, a name which the worshippers of Bacchus^ 
in Plirygia, may have preserved also in case they derived the 
liacchaiialiaii rites fi\)m Egypt, as is reported. I apprehend also, 
that when tlie ( ireeks interpreted the Egvpti.in Ammon bv Jupiter, 
lliey h;ul no foimdaiion /or it, as Ammon does not appear to 
have possessed ,iiiy of the attributes of Jupiter : but the practice 
of tlie (Jr(*ek^ would be, at least, no n:4e h>r the Syrians, vho 
mighf -annex no utlier idc\i to the name df Ammon, than tliat 
of some chlff witiiout denoting any one in parli^ 

Seems to he a cmnponml of cham aiul van the 
Sun-, but is n(»r aspiv.uod, and at p. 111. '72i and ' ouglit 
to liave been printed a.Ko wulu-’ir an aspirate. 

D’Anville, \n hi.s \h'/nairr s/ip' rJe:npfCj says, J. Ca'.sien, 
[Ctnlat 7. wlio liad hims'df vi-ued the \ery -p^'r, relates, 

th{tt (I (lesc t U'ljaroit /o l^tn'^nhijsls inundulrd hp thf of 

* the (idjactut idles at the time of a north wind, I am 

therefore inciirud to hi lieve, th..t l)i<j‘*pol:s and Panephysis were 
one and tlu- s mie citv." p. 't his ^:;uatioa oi the place 

accounts for the (JreL-k n.ime and Es.irchaddon might 

have e.isily peuitrated so fir into Egypt. 

Xofwit'hf April 1-. S. 


0 \ A PJKESICIAX IXSClilPTIOX : 

i'uufid in the hiand it f Multn, 

To r !i ^•I^on ou of i iu: Ci ASbii: a i. .lot i:nal. 

J Have ali< ad.v sulniiittcd lo the judgnu-nt of llie public 
iny iiitcrpictalion of ihi; Punic luMUplioii, \\hich was found at 
Maitu, in the srpulcrc of ilauiiihul, the son of I5.ir-M(‘h‘k. h is 
iiiy intcnlioii, at present, to offer to \vui Home nuiniks on a Plueni- 
eiaii Iiiseriptioinikewisc found in that islaud« and ivpiutcd on two 
different tnarhles. Tins Pliiviiician Inseriplion U acedmpanied^by 
one in (« leek. • 

J joyri /or A.J/2M/M n tiisoi 
XA VAlltnNO:^TTPlOinPAK A Kl 
APXrirKTEi. 

Oionpsiusmid Sarnpicfn, sons of' Stirnpion, Tjj^itiNS, to Jlercttlts 

Archegetes, 
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Barthel^my has observed,* that it was the frequent practice of 
the Asiatics to bear Creek as well as Criciital names. 'J'liis seems 
to have happened in the case before us. Oionysiiis and Sarapion 
are called in the Plioenicinfi Inscription Alulasnr and Ai>arshetnot\ 
The two marbles appear to me to have bcl<m';‘eil to two votivi* 
altars, dedicated by these Tvrians to Hercules l^^iiice, or Leader. 
Ill fact, Hercules, worshipped under the name of i\J^clkarth^ \\'as 
the principal deity of the T\ nans. 

For a considerable time after the discovery of these marbles, 
they seem to have excited little attention: nor was it imtd the \eai 
1735. that the\ beiame ^ene'all\ known to the learned woihl by 
tlie means of M. de Marne. His interpretation of the Flneiiirian 
Inscription, and the suhsjf^qut nt explanations iriveii of it hy Mallei, 
Fourmoiit, and the author^ of a hook, imititd, Ntnivean Truitt* 
de Diplomatique,” need not detain^ us. I hey are now allowed, 
on ail sides, to be erroneous. Lt t turn 10 the nior/,‘ h arned 
conjectures, for eohjeelures they still art, of liarlheleiiiy, Sw niton, 
and Bayer. 1 shall fir>t lay ht.foie yon the ti an^lalion** of these 
interpreters, and shall then proceed to coiiuneiit on tlieir seveial 
readings. 

Barlhelemy thus renders the Plioenieian woids : 

Abdasar^ et mon frirc Ancremor^ fiU d'A^jrrrrtor^ His (iAbdasar^ axotift 
fait ce twu d noirt Seigntur MvUurt, Diivnti tutvinirv dr 'I'jfr, 
Puissvtdl Icshrnir, apfis /t*^ aioir (gart yy — rut dans trur tontc ifu'vrtainr, 

Swiiiton’s version, Tf I err not, is to he found in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions : but not having a complete sel^of the volumes, 

1 have not been so fortunate as to meet with it. Burtheleiny, how- 
ever, has thus given Swiiiton’s version in French : 

Abdasar et son J're re Jkcnmmorj qui cst aussi fiU d' Aserewmor^ fil,\ 
d*Atfiasar, out fait vm cev d Mdkarth dix imte tutelmrc dc Ti/rc : quil 
les benisse, on /e.s fasse prosptrer, dans tear tours et rtioursy ott dans 
leur navigation oblique, " 

I have likewise seen solne account of Swinton’s Chaldair read- 
ing of tlie inscription in Bayer's IVeatise, “ I)e Ki* Icngua dt* los 
Fenices.^’ lliis last author presents us with the following Latin 
version of the inscription : 

Domino nostro Melkartho Tyriorum DrA singularifvr vonsecraYcre 
servus ^us Abdasar, et Jrater ejus Aserskemor ; utenpie filius Asrr^ 
shemorisy ^lii Abdasaris, Audiat vocem corwuy et continvO exaudiat 
eos^Mdkarthus, 

Let us now proceed to analyse this curious fragment. 

1. Barlhelemy reads the first five letters in Chaldaic characters — 
— and translates, i noire Seigneur.” Bayer obsc‘rves, 

que f/ilta en esta diccion el van final, y aimqite el ;V>d, entre las 
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clos mtueSy porqiie los Ilehros para clecir — Oomino nostro ^ — 
esciiboii y lendouenu^ y niuclias vec^s 

IcadoHvhm*^ I conceive this rhticisin to be misplaced. The 
J^hcvniciaii must have been more nearly allied to the Chaldaic, or 
ancient Syriac, than to the Hebrew. Now the K in the Chaldaic 
artix 7 /o>7c/*, is often, (I might say commonly,) cut off by 
apocajic. TIic orthography in the inscription is consequently 
correct — by apocope for — Domitto nostro. 

C. Tin* next six letters answer to lliat is, to Melkarth. 

^'his was the *^r\ri:in appellation of liercules. Selden, (if 1 recol- 
h*ct rightly, for 1 have not his hook at haiid,) has rendered MrXxa^- 
Bfic into yny — — iJr^adfat, or mitfhtif Kl?fjr. 1 myself con- 
ceived this title to be -n^D, King of the land.*' This 
inscription proves that we were both 'trong, and that Bochart 
camr* nearest to the truth when he read King of 

the city.” JTIp^D is evidentiy a contraction for n'^p— 

S. ^'he ihiee following letters give us ‘?y3. liua/y — a name 
that must he familiar to eveiy one. If this iiaine he not retained, 

1 Would rather tiaiislate it — Lord, Jiti/cr, Leader, than 

lulelar Cod.” it answers to ^drehegetes in the (Jreek in- 
^criptiol1. 

4. Barthelemy pretends, that the three next letters make 
Tsara, the name of the city which we cull Tji/re. Swinloii and 
Bayer object to this reading, and join the with the succeeding 
word. 'I'hey observe, that the name of the city is always spelt 
either or both in the Bible, and on ancient coins. It 

may be added, diat the name is uniforinly written Tsur, in the 
byrjac and Chaldaic versions. 

With all tliis, howe ver, I am very far from thinking that Bartlie- 
leiny is w'loiig. It is generally agreed, itiat the city was called 
'J\snf, from •or a rock. 'J'his word must, then, have once 
existed in the Chaldaic, or ancient Syriac, of which the Phauiician 
‘ was a <lialcct. Is it not, therefore, highly probable, that the 
Plnviiician'* would frequently distinguish the rock from W'hich their 
city w as iinf««*<l, by the addition of the emphatic aleph i This 
emphatic aieph does not exist in Hebrew ; and consequently we 
shall never find for in the Hebrew Scripturts. 'Jlie 

I'yriaii coins, which aic preserved, are too few' in number to decide 
the question. Besides, the legends on coins seldom contain more 
letters than are^absolutely necessary : in them, brevity is elegance. 
Tlie reason, too, seems obvious, w'hy the Chdldau; and Syriac 
translators always preserve the Hebrew orthogi'aphy. ’Phe word 
or "TO, a roc£, appears to have become obsolete in Syro- 
Chaldaic — even before the Targums w'ere written. I believe, that 
ft is to be found only once in the Targum of Jonathan, and not 
at all in that of Onkolos. These wViters, therefore, would naturally 
abide hy the strict Hebrew orthography of a proper name, which 
VoL. V- No. IX. i> 
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iiii^ht iioi s' I ike llieui as si^uitirant. I 'he case must have been 
difi’ereiil am'Uis^ llu- ancieiil l^lioeiiiciaii.s ; and the word a m7r, 
iiiusl]v.i\e l>ei.u i'annliar to them, .since lliev thus donoininated tiieii 
cit\ iVom the rock, on whicli it stood, 'j’lieir lan^ua^e was a diaioc! 
ot the Chaldai<-, anil lhe\ Conhi iiuve beou no straiCj^ers to the use 
ot i\w iinphatic a(eph. i conclude, thatllnw often called llie rock 
of 'l\ie, li> eiiiineiice, “ the rot k.” , 

.5. Tin* Idler which follows the is the only on^t of which 
the power is douhtfid in the inscription. It ie<ins f]\e times. 
Harthclemv makes it a H, Sw inton a D, and Humt a It*. 1 believe 
lja}er to he right. 

j\fter lhirllieleni\ reads the two next woid.s 

and translates, avnns Jait re *\ltei theie is u /at tma 

on both niurbles ; and, it appears, Jhtrtheli.uiy tills up the vacant 
space with the Chuldiiic aflix K3. or the iiillcction of lhe»\cib 
denoting the lirst ]iersoii plural, lie cdtaiiil> did ri;.;lil in adopting 
the Chaldaic rather than the Ilchreu' iiillcction; l»iil I lU«iik. that 
the expiCNsion is not fjuile idiomatic. 15aitlu‘lcmy sa\s, iliat the 
expr4‘'"‘ion "1"T2 12y i.i to he found in tlie (Jialdaic paia[)hiase of 
the Ihhic. 'I’he re!tieii( <* is rather a wide one. Tin rt* i-^ ni» doubt 
that in Chaldaic p!i)ju*rl\ beais the Minn* meaniuu as 

f(nv/'i\ in llcJirew'; ahnndance of examples may he found ni 
Daniel. 'I'he only passage, however, as fai as I recollect, whu h 
is to the pur[>ose liere, is thc^ following one in .lonathun’s rargum — 
Wna n IV Taw "TOJ^a— “ We certainly shall perform 

our ^ows winch we hate vowed.” (Jer. .\li\. I .should then 

have e.xpectcd the collocation of W'ords to have been similar to thi.s 
in the inscription, if the sense had been whal I'birlheieiny suppo.ses. 
In ail events, I think we« should have had some .sin h expnssion us 
the following — iV, KJaHy, ‘‘ we ha\<‘ )H*i formed the now/' — 
or, Wnj, ‘‘ we have voweil the vow.” But I oiiject 

cliiclly to Bartheleiny's reading lien*, becau.se I lind it impressible 
to consider the disputed lellr r a.s any thing ^i^lse than u Z* in other 
piace.s whci'o it occurs, and as .sin h I must, the lefore, read it heii*. 

^w'iiiton, if I do not en, uarl.s Of tbi? i can make 

nothing; but not having hi^ own explanation before me, 1 shall 
sav no more on the .subject. 

'Bayer purpo.ses to ieud,;<cc. VHWlDi^iny my "li:3 

and translates, aivifitln tiler vonaecravere st7i//.s vju^ ^Unlnsar e( 
/Wiier fjiis AaersiiPmor. lie niulerstands to he written for 
; nor shall I deny that this is quite without authority: 
hoxVever, is iinpro|>cily rfq)reseiited by an adverb. If Bayer he 
liglit in the wmse wliich he gives to the pa.ssagi?, should be 
jendcied umtsf/imfine. But 1 cannot think that this a.ssenihiuge of 
words can be reconciled to die idiom either of die Chaldaic. or oi 
the llc;l/rew. Had die writer intended to expre.ss the sense which 
Bayer tvould have him to do; I should have exi>ected h;ni to have 
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named the two men iirst, and then to have added sonic suc li Wfirds 
as nii nu. t 

(}, No t’ln ther difficulties occur, until we come to the third line 
No. I. where the disputf^d letter ajjaiii occurs. J3arlhelemy 
hallucinates here. He reads the first ’four letters III IH ; and his 
own commenl betrays the infelicity f)f this leading : Ce.s quatre 

letlres," sa\.s ln\ “ fornient uiic asse/ giande difficulte : Ics deux 
dernieres dpnnent le mot P, ////// v, inais ce mot dtvroit etie au 
phiru'l. Serr»il-fe cpio parini les Phcniciens pluriel a\oiL etc 

cjnelquefois designe par radditioii d iin //c ct d’lm n////, t'^v. 

on ne seroit-ce pas pliilot ipie ces ch ux h tJre^^, /rj et >/>///, desig- 
naiit le pronom /s-, ///e, .sigiiifii:roit tpT Abdusar, et Aseieinoi 
ircdoient frtTes fjue par adoption:" ifCc. 'J‘lu;u- i.'* noihincr in any 
of the cognatt; ilialecis to aulln-riso liie Ix iiig 

plao( (i heioie a noiin in the singular couhl (onvert that Mii.^ular 
into a plural The introduction of ihr Chaldaic pronoun /v, 

^V/c, ^\\««ild not put in into the phirah ainl Ihirtiieleiuy s;ns ]2 
<»ught to be ill the jihiral. Ill IH, tl/e tiuu-, cannot be lead beie 
wit bout deslioynig the s\iilax. 

na\er says, lliai it was frequently the custom for the Piianic lanv 
to omit die ietUM's \'<iu and /W. Thus lhe\ urote h>r 

^.c. &c. Payer, tlieiefore, read^ H — Mippl\- 

iiig the two final ;n<A. i doubt \\helher we can be auihoiised in 
adding letters wliicli are wanting in the oiiginal. liejvides we. may 
snspe<t, tliat PaNci s argunu'm iloes not apply. In Hcluew \\c 
often ficid aj‘7D for apTJ h o/g.N, lint if we had met 

with '‘?y u W lor 'by '33 '32?, ttcu sons of J'Ji, w >.1 joiiI. 1 
ha\e considered it as a ino'sl singular auomal\ in liic Hebrew 
language. "1 he words, as they stand in tVie iu'*cr:plion, arc IH Hub 
Can this he reconciled lo syntax : I have Mtliing to oiler upon the 
.subject but coi^eclures. 

It i.s necessary to recollect, that the Hebrew aiiil Piia'nic.ian 
were distinct dialects, and consequently that iides, which aic 
valid for th<‘ Hebrew languag<‘, may not be so tor the Piueiuciaii. 
This last Iai^|^«age iiuihl ha\e been more nearly allied to the Cbal- 
duic, or uncitMit Syriac, than lo the Hebrew ; but we ought to 
remember, that all the remains, which we possess o{ ^inidne 
Chaldaic, are contained in a few chapters in the hooks of Daniel 
and Pzra. May it not be even siiNpected, that wliat we there call 
genuine was in some degree Heliraised: Be this as it 

may, thei*e might have been, and probably wer^, Plimniciaii 
expressions, and idioms, foi which w’e should not be able to account 
by referring to the few remnants of the Chaldaic language trans- 
mitted to us by Daniel and Ezra. 

► The word HW in Hebrew signifies to do a thing a second 
time^’—i/er/ire. In this word the final H does not ap(1^?ur to be 
radical ; I believe^ Uiat its most ancieut form was I'luis 
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we have 22^^ — Do it the second time, and they did it the 

second tinier ' (I Kinjis, xviii. 34.) It seems then. not unlikely, 
that this ancient root W was ori^iiially a sign simply significant of 
iteration, ripetition, iiiuiUty. The greatest difficulty, however, is 
to account for the subsc'qhnit noun being in the singnlar — T3. 
But in Hebrew, we find four Kings.” The 

numeral is in the singular anil feminine — the noun in the plural 
and masculine. A grammarian easily explains this apparent ano- 
maly, by observing, that the proper translation is really not ‘‘ four 
Kings,'* but “a cpiatemion of King« ;** just as ue might say, 

a dozen of Kings,” for “ twelve Kings.’^ Jn vulgar English we 
say two pound, live shilling, 8tc.; and \ye both say anil write, 
*' the man weighs t»'U stone,” and not ten stones.” Nor is some- 
thing ver> like this without example in Hebrew — D"TK TT'^ 
n2tt^ HV're we have [iretty distinctly “ year” '•for 

years.” If I do not forget, Jonathmi puts 11 in the singnlar 
after inn, and translates T^l ^212^ "121 nn — ‘‘ thy tw^ son,'* 
for “ thy two sons.” (I speak from memory ; but see the '^rargnni, 
1 Sam, c. 4.) Upon the whole, then, 1 am inclined to think, that 
the PhaMiicians rnav have Mritten 11 11£^, where the Hebrews 
would liave written ’•21 ^lost certainly, we mu'^t eilber admit 

this, or give up the inscription as inexplicable. Hie 11 IH of 
Bartheltjmy will not construe at all — SwintoiTs 11 10 labors under 
tint same disadvantage — and if we snpph Xwo jod a, we quit tlie 
inscription which has tiiem not. 

It may be proper now to numtion, that I read the hvo last words 
of the first line H 11^ — and translate, twN) marbles,” I am 
aware of all the disputes roiicerning the word HI ; but I am 
content to believe with tlit* two Uiixtorfs, that it was applied to 
marble, and purticulaily Ixi Parian marble. Boehart ma> be right 
in tliinking, that it oriiiinally signified a pearl.” This, however, 
could scarcely have been its only ineuning. I saw one of the 
marbles on which the inscription has been cut, and it seimied to be 
of the finest white marble of’ Paros. Both the marbles were oiiec 
in file library at Malta; but one, 1 believe, has been ftr.Tioved. 

We now come to tin? last w'ords, which Bartbelemv reads — 
DOna’ HD — ainsi piiissot-ii les benir apri^s les avoir 

/-cartes.” Ho says, that ^pi’D is the participle pike/ of the verb 
bpV* In the only instance of the existence of this participle, it is in 
pnlml. It tnAy, however, be in pihei here ; but then \ should think 
it must signify either ** perverting,” or rendering crooked, or 
fortubus.” Let us pass this again, and take the sense which the 
translator baa given to it. Here, however, we must stop ourselves 
in the career of our indulgence. The Hebrew words are deficient 
in some things which arc conveyed in the translutionj Und which 
help to elie out a sense. Doing as much as I cap for Bartheieniy, 
in taking the fk!n8e which lie gives to bp3n2, I must trartkliite the 
words collected by him — thus having made them wander he shall 
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hlfiss th<!in.” , Now I cannot make this accord uilli tl/t' prccf iliujr 
part of the inscription. “ We. Abdasar and Aseremor, Cfcc. — ha\o 
made tiiis vow to oiir l^ord Hercules, ik.c. — thus lia\in”; niade tiu.iii 
warid(*r he shall bless them.” I do not ohjri t to the r|]:iii 5 ;i^ of 
persons, because this occurs freqiu nllv in i}h‘ ancient Oju ijIjiI 
langiiaf^es; but 1^ think that the last part of the inscription is h<Me 
rendered allpgether incoiis<‘qiient and inch vant. 

Haver ser ins to me to ha%e discovered llie true? reading ; but 
he proposes very unnecessardy to introduct^ lettej«i. \\hlcli are not 
to he found in the oiiginal — the words tlicie arc — DDii'' yn-io. 

()i these words, lhi}er gi\es a long and unfaithful tiansluiion — 
AiuWai xoretu euvum^ et confinnn exnndutt ms- Jle 

proposes to supply and D^p with a \(iu each. I «;r ihi^ 

tliei« is no necessily. is ln*re the infiftitivc e.ovei ia d hv 

the parliele D. i\o iv/// is reijiiisite. nm ilK vrV 

when Hsau heaid the words of his lulhei.’' 1 U ie ilje \* »!> is in 
the infinitive, and is gfivi rned h\ the pai tide p!e< isd\ as in tl-r 
inseription. It is to be observed, that this f \pre'‘si<ni is riiliie'y 
idiomatic, and so genuine a Hebraism as to rcndei it*? iiteial iiiiei- 
pretation impossible, witlioiit violating the idiom of e\t‘rv J imopeaii 
language, 'Hiiis in the imsciiptioii the words run liuiaily — 
sevHnduw. andirc vorent enno/iy tSv. — in Cieiiesis, svrunflHrfi 
midire Esaix verha palri.s Neitiu r is there any nccevsity for 

Mippl>ing with a i(/u ; on th(‘ <*oiitrar\ its oniissmii is inoie 
conformable with the Chaldaic orlhograp*liv. I translate ihe‘'i‘ 
words— “ when he shall ha\e lieard their vi»ire, he will l»!( ss 

Heciirring to die words HI W and lli 1 shall not pu Mime 
to deny, tliat the Hho^mciaiis may ha\e ofisn em|>h)\eil eonliaelicMis 
in their iuscriptions. If, therefore, any of^t>nr u aileis vlj^md still 
i:ons^der die words' above-mentioned as abbieviallcuis for 
and for (^wbich las»t two words aie in ngimein 1 shall not 

insist stremiousl) on my own notion, that the abo\e forms might be 
agreeable to the Phamician idiom. 

I shall now^ present \ou w ith iii> Chaldaic and KngHsh versio!*s : 
and shall be much obliged toanyof\our learned rcailer*;, wlio 
will put me right where 1 have failed. 

n'bttf mp^D^ usn!? 

satnow 'nw soNsay .way 
yar3*TDNiay u so«tnD« I'ojy 
oanr dyp 

To our \firdy to Melkorth ruler of Tyrcy Abdasar and jny hrother 
Asershemory two son^ of Asershemor son of Abdasar, haxc fabricated two 
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On a Phoenician luecription. 


marbles. Jf hen he (Mclharth ) shaH have heard their vmet he xcill bless 
them — oT'^thus hearing their vutve he xeili bless them. 

I am. Sin, your humble servant, 

Lo^ie A Imondy Perthshire, Dec. 1 01 1 . JV, IJ RUM ]\IO^ D. 

P. S. Perhaps Uu* word wliirli I liavt- rendered iiiiglit be bctlcr 

translated — dedicated, oi' consecrated to ntigiuus worship. *' 


Fac-simile of the same Inscription found on two different 
marbles in tlie Island of Malta. 

. ' No. 1. 

q If iq-^+qSo^tq® 

Of j?)' q 5 

J'T'q^K'P' 

No. 2. 


Phoenician Alphabet to accompany the Plate witli die 




NOTICE OF 

* J ft U'it ration oJ‘ I Kclogaf. 


1 iiK Preface contains a Summary of each Chapter. In the Fitn 
and StTOfifl Chapters, tlic Author reviews “ The principal schemes 
“ of interiyel.ition hitherto adopted for expounding the Eclogue,” 
and shows their Irisufliciencv in the most satisfactory manner. 
H ere, at the outset, he was under “ the necessity of pulling down 
old hypotheses, before he could proceed to build up” his own 
f.iir edifice. 

Having cleared the vvay, lie proceeds, in the Third Chapter, 
to propound tlic trite privciplry upon^which alone the poem can 
l>e well interprut-'d viz. by assuming it, nut as “ a prediction 
“ delivered by Virgil Inmsclf, in his own person*, but, as the recital 
“ of^ a Prophecy, anciently delivered by the Cumxan Sibyl.” And 
in the Fourth Chapter, (the marrow of tlte Work) he shows, 
inconte.^tably, by an hibiorical review of the transactions of the 
times, compared with the matter of the Eclogue, that llieCiimajan 
prophecy could only have for its object, Octavius C.lsaii. 
From tht' beginning of the Volume to the end of this excellent 
Chapter, our guide leads us on in the pleasantest and most 
instructive manner. In fact, he makes Virgil his own interpreter; 
and the illin',ir.ition obtained by a collation of the /I'hieid with the 
Eclogue, is, (as he justly observes) reciprocal, luminous, and 
complete.” ^^owards the end of this rmirth Chapter, (page I 8 k) 
the Author makes an animated and eloquent appeal to Jii.s reailor; 
And now let me ask, to vdiom can i? be '^iipposeil that ^'irgil 
^hould have conceived the thought t)f ascribing, at such a 
period, the splendid honors which he proclaimed in this exulting 
“ poem ?” &c. To the whole of xvliich appeal I give my full 
assent ; having no doubt, that “ the honors of the Eclogue me 
** no'da restored to their rightful proprietor And we subscribe to 
the remark,nhat « no poet, in that age, would have though> of 
ascribing to any individual, unless to Octavius, the circumstances 
** of glory, marked out by Virgil in this poem.” This chapter 
concludes the First Part of the work. 

Had our author closed his Argument hero, only adding tlie 
last Chapter, •(in which he investigates the sources from wlience 
Virgil derived the notions which he combined in this pocm^) we 
should have regardevi the book as a finished performance, intitling 
him to the thanks and praises of every admirer of Virgil. But 
he docs not stop here, he goes on to attempt much more ; oven to 
unveil « the very particular and ^linute allusions, by which Virgil 
‘«ha8 cminected this poem with the personal circumstances of 
** Octavius-’^ 
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Notice of Illustration^ of P'irgils Fourth Eclogue, 

This Second part comprises the Fifth and Sixth Chapters. 
His reasonihjT here is perfectly new. It is founded 'on the princi- 
ples of Astrologif as they were then understood, and applied by 
the professors of that science, which principles are come down to 
us in a poem of Maniiius, intitled Istronomicon, Virgil's ancient 
Biographer had said, “ The Fourth Eclogue is a Birth-day Poem'* 
No commentator having ever examined it undel* that charaettT, 
our author enters on the arduous task, to prove, “ tha*i it is in all 
strictness, a Birth-day poem, and founded on the parilcular 
nativity of Octavius ; containing allusions to the Astrological 
character of his birth.” 

He brings authorities to show, that the »..cience of nativities, and 
of the sidereal influences on them, was at that time much in vogue, 
that Virgil “ applied himself, as a favorite pursuit, to the s^udy 
** of the Mathematics^ which in that age included the Science of 
Nativities and that Octavius toolc “ a very warm interest in 
declaring the configuration of the stars under which he' was 
** born.” From these facts, it appears very probable, (he thinks) 
that Virgil, to gratify his patron, in honor of whom this poem was 
composeil, might weave into it such allusions ; and, cqnvinced 
that he has actually done so, he proceeds to develope them, one 
by one, very circumstantially. In these two Chapters, he prose- 
cutes his plan with perseverance and ingenuity ; di.splaying an 
accurate historical knowledge of that interesting period, which he 
applies, with great skrll and sagacity, to the illustration of his 
subject. Tn the Fifth Chapter, all the particulars relative to the 
birth of Octavius, and the signs presiding over it, {tre scrutinised 
and detailed ; and in tlie,iSV>///, the whole matter of the Eclogue 
is compared with the Nurivity before described, and the allusions 
are distinctly pointed out. , 

That the learned autlior has been equally successful in this, as 
in the former part, we will not venture to affirm. Indeed, from 
the nature of the arguments here used, it could hardly be expected 
th^ they should be equally convincing. One finds, first, some 
difficulty in believing, that Virgil would introduce into an Eclogue 
such obscure references, as must be unintelligible, at tlie time, 
to most of his readers. However, after repeated perusals of these 
Chapters, we are satisfied that many of the allusions arc well 
founded, and were probably designed by the poet. Y ct even now, 
the poem itse|f does not readily and naturally suggest those allu- 
sion^. But this may be owing, partly to the novelty of this mode 
of interpretation, and partly to the prejudices just mentioned* 

In the Seventh Chapter, which crowns the work, the author 
inquires, from what sources Virgil derived those conceptions, 
which ‘induced' him to represent Octavius as a predicted 
Monarchy teko should subdue and rule the whole eartn as a 



Justi Lipsli in Seneca Hippolyium Animadversiojies, 

Dli ine Soteiri<j;)f, rcho should govern and renovate thn Wnrid 
The r)hscrviitit)ns and reasonings on this subject are every where 
sagacious and judicious, and carry conviction with them. It is a 
very interesting chapter, and will afford the reader peculiar 
satisfaction. 

Nuv. I am, &c. **** 


JUSTI LI PS 1 1 IN SENKC K IIIPPOLYTUM 
ANniADJERSIOSES, 

r. eiiKM LUinis t n \ss!(' j:# i-ijii i oui s. 


•tit. 1. 


JUiS'ri LIPSII animadversiones in decern illas tragoedias, qua; 
hactenus sub Suneex nomine lueem viderunt, perraras hi‘^ce 
teinporibiis, et nusquam fere nisi in posthuinis cl. ilJiiis riri 
operibus reperiendas, tibi ceterisqiie literarum hum.iniorum amatori- 
bus, tanquam sU ?ra;.r/ysyf r/av, commitiimus. Multx illic emen- 
clationes extant pulcherrimx, observationesque rei criticx vcl 
egregie perltis dignissinix. In singulam fabulam lucubrationes 
ejus singulatim in animo cst profevre ; ut iietfuc luic in parte xquo 
plus singulis temporibus expat iemur, neque sit cur nausea qiiadam 
ob niiniam de cfidcni re prolixitatem lectores alhciantur. HU igU 
tur peractis, ad ealeem sctpientur, qiix d^ svriptore harum* fabu- 
laruni excogitaverit Japsius ; posiinodo ^i^bservationibus nosiris 
cjuib&sdam adjec^is, e prxeedentibus oriundis, corunidem huic rci 
iinponemus. Valej ct nobiscuin, ut tccuni nos, conscnlias. 

Londini, prid. Cal. Jan. mdcccxi. 

.• IIIPPOI.V ri'S. 

Qua' liiinen fahuha, v<*trri nieo hbro PII KDKA iii'cnbiiur: neque 
India dr causa. 

W 13.] Vbi pvr glavics Unis 

Uf'i MitiinfU'i ^Hper a'*juulvs 
J.ahifnr 4tgros> 

Ue AlticH senno. IJbi ii;itiir in ch f(lacic.% aut Oiivii KlaoiatiP Ambiero. Annon, 
ptr jiilurcu'i (‘oiiliactH in <iiv'>yilabaui vorr, «b vrr.siun. Ut velit Ilissuni per 
.^rrtipos ct wixa. voivi, WVlit'andniiii per a'quabilcs arenas. Vidcatnr. Ni.si 
vitiiim lamvn niajns iioiiniillo iibroruiii. Nam mro' core! totns illc 5C- 

riiiidu.'i vciTiii.N abest : idqiit', cum bis in oo inej^no quo caso) <icripnis primus hie 
‘V'tus. Ab cclilioiic. prisca, ubot tutus primus : in qiiti .lic'kncjr ctiani ost, 
lioti MirmuUr. ('ogita, nam canto biaec iijc srribere vido^. , 


« MSS, Par. 



JusH Lipsii in Senecof 


/ 

V. 163.] Quid pcena prirscns con&cius ?wctis pavor ? 

Bene. Kaiii iiocte plenitiique iiiqiiietjti M-eleriini iiicniori:V. Tainen meo e^r. 
nittiiis pavor: non minus recte. 

V. 2c>7-] NUl'H. ;//^, sequc tract tnuhtm dabit 

Hive cum scquentibiis Nutrici tniniuntiir. Noliin. Plia‘(ii-aiii ea cliccre 
\elini, sed adinnantoui, non ro^atiteiii. At Imic wi'Siii piiAOiiaiu Nutrici de> 
deriiii: NUTR. TUn pimct udintn. 

\ . 2()2.] Pro castitati^ vindiccm nrnumus luaninn. 

Nec hoc placet in \iitiice. Oa Plia<ha' : ct ointcr coiii:;c, p!o castitaU. 
2Iori unim ilia prevoptat, qnani pinlomii \io!are. Quod tuiiun iinpcdit Nutn.i, 
qua? iiiihi jam dicat, NUTK. Sic tc st ut ctus ttoshn. 

V, 277.] Isfr put ncic fiiicns. 

Malim, acrtniclins. ralaci qiiotium nsu, Cypido. Staiiin, rmuLffutur atcu. 
ex veteri. 

V. QS6 ] Quirqvend occasus Javtt ora stros. 

Probe, iu‘>»«‘io uii \» re.' Liber ari^iiit : ‘ Quuqur ml H* s]uria< jaa i orti melas. 
Ncc nioveoi., qinul verMis non ad Graiiiitmticain ict:eiii. I'lTimitat mini inti r- 
dum pede^ Itir poeta , ut inov ; Si tput I'orrhasitf ulonnhs tnsu . Ita ennn lil)t 1 

300.] Pt rque frati i uosj mala n jtuifuu 
Vctiv« nova rvfcna. Jovi no\a; cui rcpiuin cadi. 

V. 332. j - - - - quaqut a thf no 

Candida mando stdera run unf. 

Idem, quuque per ipsum Candida mundtun, Intcipolariiiit li, qiiibu^ niundinu 
pro cctlo dici, et novum crut* 

V, 358,] Alfrix prufare^ quid jeras Y Quonam in iun) 1 ^>1 ^ 
Actiis seciindi hoc iiiitiiim, .«cd plane *./;<. Quid enini ro;;et Idi.vdra de 
snccessii alloquii, ctim vix di|;res*(a ab en nntrix^ Sed nee sequMitia ad banc 
mcntein. Liquet mihi ti'&nsposituni versicMiliiin, el infra alibi in'^erendurii : a<. 
minim ni illic, iibi Phaedra ad adspectuin Nutiicis in ha>c decore rniinp.it : tiini 
denique viso etiam Hippol>to, < oncidat. SuOici igiluf censccy^n po^t v . jHi. \ ide. 

V. .368.] Ntc ic quifti rcddit. 

Veins, ^ Nuncse. Dat (juidem se qiiieti ; sed ilia nop admittif. 

V. 403.] Nl'TIl. Drponc qutsfus, non In at vthcros do/ ;i ^ 
Regina. Sa vix erquis t^tj/ammis hiodus ^ 

Agrvste phica x irginis numen Dece. 

Ansim hire trajircre : sir ; NUTR. Htgina saris ecquis est flammis modus '/* 
Sepone questus : non leral mtseron dolor. Agrenfe placa rirpinis. Rci siiadet. 

• V. 444.] Menfcm rtlaxa. Moribus fntix faic//l‘ 

• Attol/e. 

Liber, noctibui/esfis. Quod \ulde approbo , et scio hscc dici dr noctarnii sa- 
fris Triviae. Propertius : 

Cum ridel nccensis dcrotam currere tadis 
In nemusj et Trima lumina ferre Dar^ 

V. .512.] - - - - shcfonslarguscitas 

, • "Diffundit undas. 

Idem; Drfundit ; aptius. 

V. 520 .] ^ ^ • si eelcr somnus premit 

Secure dura membra versantem thoro. 

Idem ; certwr somnus ; et, eersantur thoro. 
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Hippolytum Animadversiones. 




\. 531.] ----- a'^ircre 

* Cn ffr/hjiir tnrrt cinxtrant urbc\ lacm. 

n!t<*rprr‘taiit nr I’os'o'a'*, iirln ^ cinctae. Ciir libnim non magis au- 

iliaiiiy* ////)/.« sen trill Uil)C!> eiiim i>ibi lutu:) cingunt et claudunt ugL^enbu^ 
uiui'oriiin vt tiiiribiib. • 

V. 59'^.] Cur (luhit tnvnus rnldtl e lads /ugi.^? 

^ .di/fh\ a/tttfic, ft Ufa. 

P» \;mari plarrat : i-lfl'POL. fur dntce in. r. 1. fugis? PH.-E- 

Ant/t' uniiiu'. 

fi'o.l.] ft sfor omntA ca/ifc^ hoc quad lolo. 

AhimuMU t itj/U'in tifiqtiid cjfhn ntqiiit^ 
r.illor, aiit lioim* loctioms < l sriitriilivr iiiibi librr aurtoi : ‘ Tys t. n. c. hoc quod 
vtilti Mr nofiv. Ill PI'. tininni'i»^v riipirii^ alitpiid i llari iir(}iiitp Ph'.rdra upcrirc 
uiMortMii \ iiii riiis (irnno apLin. lit, Dii inihi riiprio me 

<jinnl non j ii|t)o, \rlle qiKul ijoiu. >i< d -.nliLni 'sH•vlI^ rl iiivirtiis ill** Drjis. Ni- 
s,ua‘ lj.r<* Ixtiiri. SrfI x Jam anir moipii, insrii 

iutridiiiii dimidiates i-fos \ ri '•irnbi-, **r!itc‘iitia posr^iit^, nee '■inr ;*ra\ ioriini \a- 
iMMi rxMiipId. <.^M*»*I si f’onriiiiiar# tamrn \tisiis placet: dcleani to a/tr/nid ; ct 
Ifi'ain uipidi/s, HUM 

\ . (>1.9.] Mulhbrt non is/, yrtriui tutari pntn.s. 

<*enManiirii i irdo,' inrun urf iutu : lit in Itinu. 

\ . (»\? 1 .] Cr\ ( s p/ift } no Joi tis nn]h / to d '^r : 

iSnnC ncfipfont supplir in nr svrvum rti>(‘^ 

Iji'irc t siMipto.' ftcstrnwi trgi . Pra-ivit Krjrrinli serbnni : i‘t jurunda paiauo'^ 
■lasia Tciifudi sididit. Maud paulo aptiun a<l Pba’dr'iC nicntcni et \otuin. 

0.7 S.] Ft gairtor in fc forvus^ (t iurrct tamcn 
Ptn s nittfnn noitriSn 

(.'irdo sorius/^ in it toiuSy rnlclibri. , 

70 'S.| Lnngut'scunf folio hlia pnllido, 

Insci ta vocnla actus, ut Hint, rrcU'. 

y. 783.] Lnscix'iC nt nian/ni mnlfira^ir Dar^ 

Ports quas JJri/Mtlas niontiuigi pcfitfit. 

Dh* Vfniiii. llaTi'upis^ Non pnto. l^ihti^T PantLstpir DnatUs ynontiragos, 
riiiriido, i‘tinusfjuft iJriiudt'S mvutiriigos. Mens et sivdo veibormii : To, llippo- 
Iyl4‘, liiM'iva* Ora» prlotil ob fiiain Imiic tontiain : illat ipsa; Diyadcs, quai Panai 
«‘t Satyro.f .soliliv f'lirliiii prlrro. 

y. f<C?3.J Di/nrihis St nil liminn t muscat. 

Hoc Mam* ap^iiiii, ei, piiio, \cruiij. Quid srriptuiu tauicn vctu* vult, semi 
rntniAf ret i mu^ i ru ;/i / '* 

y. b^2(».] In SCI it ri qmtrU crinv lucantufJcm. 

Eiiirndaiit, Ut sciiiTv. i>lot> I'iiii, Jn scrlcra. Quod valdo probu. EtsL delclum 
id cr ropo.stiiin. En sceh t i\\wd ipsuui baud spernaiii, detcstaudi ct admiraudi 
t|iiadaiti forina. 

V. S5'.’ji| Et liwuic in ipso vasta lamcntatio. 

E vctori, /a limine ifwo^ meesta. Optioie. . 

V. 974.] - • twniinum nimiihn 

Secunts, ttdrs non sollciitts 
Prodesse honisj nocuisse matis f 


*MSS. ^Ort. ^MS. ♦[“Legereftyltfia.”] * MSS. *Lugd. ^ MS. 
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Biblical Crilicism. 


to 

Opinor Rcnbcndiini, Securus audh. Car tii, O ! ma^ne Deiis, iiiquif, riim 
cetera imincTi cures ct dirigas, cnlparis tauien et aiiilis scGunts huiniiium? Nam 
vetusetsolita h'.vc deblatcratio in Deum. 

V. 1022.] ItOtuere nube nurnen Epidanri Dei. 

Hoc pcrplexiini vctus evolvel', c quo scribe : Latuere rupcs numm. Ilia* riipf., 
inqiiit, quas ylii^sciilapius insidet, lutucre pra: alto hoc lliictu •, ab Euripidc; cst, 
qui lific ifKsa in re : 

A* ’I'T^jicoy xft\ rzirfttv 

[“Hippol. 

V. 104 . 5 .] Lou gum ruhenti spargitur succo fat us. 

V c teri , fucco : ego , /uco. 

V. 1063.] ^Torvvnque currus ante trepidantcs slrtit. 

Qiiis Torrus/ Mules? Nam id pra'ceshit. Orboli, tiiani fidcfti. Nostcr, Torra- 
que : ad Grammalicam, non ad vci>um. Lege, Torvumque. 

y . 1128 .] Admoki a'theriis cuhnina sedibus 
DUi os cxcipiunt Notos. 

Vcrspm imple e libro : Euros excipiunt, (xsipiunt Sotos. 

V. 117^] Animdquc memet pariter et serf ere exnnm. ' 

Liber, Atiinuique me firdam pariter . Quid hoc monstrt ? KruOy et srio «rriptMm 
ftiisse, Anim/ique Ptutdratn pariter. Sane hicc sui compcllatio baud paulo va> 
lidior ad affertiini. 

1 195.] Mucrone pectns impiam juslo pat it. 

Possit videri illi .simile, EsurienJte leone ex ore exsculpere pradam. Et quse talia. 
Tauicn vereor ut veriussit, justo pete. 

V. 1271.] Enf h(tc suprema vota genitoris cape. 

VetuSj El here suprema^ dona. Vcrc. 

V, 1275.] AUtos per agros corporis partes lagas 
Acquirite. 

Idem, Inquirite. Aiit hoc venim, aut magis Anquiritc. * 

[‘* Accedent proxime Lipsii animadversiones in THEBAIDA.**] 

« 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM.^ 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

61 

I SEND you these observation.^ on Jcrcmuih xx. 7. 
in coiDpliance with the invitation of your corre.spoiK]eiit .larc/ii. 
If they do not in some dej^ree satisfy hi.s mind on the passage, tlii\v 
may perhaps assist his further criticism 011 tlie ver.se« 7'he st'veiiiii 
verse is as follows in our Bihit^ : O Lord, thou hast dec'cived me, 
and’ I was deceived : thou art atrongier than }, and liast prevail d, 
1 am in derision daily, every 01^ mocketh me.” 

I would premi.se, that Jereimah had been prophesying the cap- 
tivity of Judah for its sin. Pashur^ the son of Imner, priest and' 


* M8S. Ei larva. Del Rio Twrusque. ^ MSS, 




On Mr. Bellamy and the Hebrew Text. 6 % 

c liicf governor in the house of the Lord, had put Jeremiah in 
ward for this Ims prophecy, urging, no doubt, that he*\vas pro- 
phesying a falsity : the next day the prophet is brought forth by 
Pashnr, but<‘hanges not his prophecy. Pashiir had, as it appears, 
propliesied prosperity to Judah, and had* given out that Jeremiah 
was a fals4‘ prophet, and w'as deceiving the people: on this ac- 
c-ouiit, llie special prophecy in the Gth verse is delivered against 
Pasliiir. » 

V. (j. “And thou Pashiir, and all that dwell in thine house, 
shall go into caplivily : and thou shall go to liabylon, and there thou 
''half dii', and shalf bt* buried there, thou and all thy friends to 
whom thou hast prophesied lies. •SVp/o/g, 7- Jehovah, thou hast 
dt c< i\«‘<l me, and I <h‘ceive : thou strengthened me and thou pre- 
\aile t : I am in tloiisiou daily, every on^ inocketh me. b. But 
<d‘ mv*sntln iency I will speak — [ will shoiif out violence, and I 
will ciy out desolation. Ihit the F^t^rd of Jcliovah was iny re- 
proa* h« and derision daily : and 1 said [ will not tnakr mention 

nf if, not spt'ak any more in his naiin*. But his word was in mine 
heart, as a burning tire shut up in my bones. I'lien I was weaiy 
with foi hearing, and 1 coidd not hold. lo. For 1 heard the eal- 
llmn^ of the many. I'ear on e\eiy side. Report, sa// thet^, and 
we will proM; him. All my familiars watched for mv halting, 
perad\eiittire lie may lie deceived, and we shall pif'vail 
against him, and shall take our revenge of him. 11. But Jeho- 
vah was with me a?' a stout combatant ; tlieretoio my persf?cutois 
shall stum.hle.'” Un* 7di and Htli verses mayVe thus paraphrascHl. 

Pasliui savs, jhat “ thou, Jehovah, hast deceivi-d me, and that 
I deceive. But f>u the contiaiy, ihmi hast slreiiglheiied me, and 
ha^l prevaih d. Though I am in derision* daily and every one 
nnuketh me, as a deci'itful prophet; yet wfiile I am able, 1 will 
lifter: I will shout out violence, and I will cry out desolation. 
^Biit the word of Jehovah rontiiiiiiiig to be my repi'oach and my 
iltiily derision, I said, pettishly, 1 will throw up my oftice, and 
will prophesy in> more in his name. But his word being in my 
heal I like a bmtiing fne, 1 c<»iild not keep iiiy purpose.*^ Coni*, 
pare together the fnst part of the 7th v. and the last part ofllie 
lOlh. See also the First book of Kings, c. xxfi. v. ^1. *2'2. 

1 have the honor to be, your's, &c. fi . f . 


Ilcmarkif on Mr, Bethmi/, and the absolute Integrity oj the 

tielfrew Text. 

To TiiF. Kditor of the Classical JouitNAL. 

. • • 

• T T has often surprised me, that some critics of the 
prese nt day, if wc. may judge from their silence, so willingl> 



•On Mr, lidlainy 

admit, that the received text of the Nezc Testament stands m 
need of r6visioa, while they assert the absolute purity and inte- 
grity of the OM. 

An unprejudiced observer iniirht justly inquire, what peculiar 
circumstances have preserved the Jewish Scrijitures, in preference 
to the Christian, from the oidiiiary casualties of copyists, and the 
corrosions of time. If the assumed fact be res(>lved into divine 
interposition, (and whut but a continued series <^f ivit‘a<'le.s could 
etfect it:) is it siipposable, tliat the author of ikt‘\elation should 
exert his alinighty power to defend the law of Moses and the 
writings of the prophets from eveiT inistake ; while the gospels 
and the epistles, that contained (he liie ^aiid dociriiu'S i>f the Mes- 
siah, of whom Moses spake, and to whom the propliets gave 
witness, were left to dm ravages of lime, ami the eaielessne'^s of 
transcribers, in comrnoii with the woiks of all other ahcient 
writers: How happens it, then, tlntt tin re are vet ihost- annnig'^t 
the learned, v\ho })erhaps will not objei t to an alleiutioii,in the 
Greek niiginal of the one Te'^taimait, on the aulliorily of versions 
and MSS. yet would sliow tlieinselves imhgiiant at even the sup- 
position of afaiil< in the piiiited llebiew C(»py of the moie aneienl 
part of the sanie volume r There are some nrcum'^taiief s that may 
in a measure account for, though they caniKtt pistiiy, dns want of 
consistency. The little atteulion, that till lately h <d been paid to 
the Hebrew, the corrupt Talinudical sources, from whicJi the 
knowledge of the liist Hebraists was deiivcd : their want of 
acquaintance with >fSxS. which have since been collated, and this 
wonderful dogma of uniformity tirst propagated by the raiimi- 
dists, having been received with implicit faith by ilieir disciphrs 
almost to our days, have contriliuted to keep men from u know- 
ledge of the real state^’of the caf»e. Whilst llu^ almost universal 
study of the Greek, tlie ('ariicst appluation of inuxst [earned men to 
the critical study of the New IV'slumenl, the frequent collation of 
MSS, (he knowledge cd the ago of the leceivcd text, and the' 
absence of foolish prcjndhe.s, learnt from Jewish fabUv., and 
zealously transmitted from age to age, have discovered to us the 
true state of the Greek text, and taught us to use the proper 
methods for ascertaining the words of Christ and his apostles. 

'ITiese remarks, Sir, were suggested by reading Mr. Uellainy's 
Critique on Or. S. Clarke's Hebrew Criticism.” Most sincer«*ly 
I admire your correspondeiit'.H earnestness in the fh-b'iice of divine 
truth, and while I am equally surprised with him that a clergyman 
should be inattentive to the cause, wlii^h his nrofession and 
principles teach him to defend, I liopt^ that he will ever zealously 
and succ^ssfdly oppose all such Christian, as well as Deistival, 
enemies of the religion of Jesus. 

I am only sorry that his pages should have been .stained with 
imcaddid, and, 1 fear 1 may say, abusive treatment of Kennicott 
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and De Kossi. Many that admire them^ know nothing of the per- 
sonal character pf those eminent men ; but the work whith Dr. K. 
1ms left behhicl him, they esteem the lasting monument of his praise. 

\ et ill Mr. B\s opinion, those generally approved critics were mere 
iniioviitors,” superiicia] scholars,” ‘‘ allogether unqualified,” and 
“ but mere pretenders to a critical knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage,” }). (iJl. /riiese arc^ strong expressions, and a writer had 
need jiroducq some thing more satisfacttiiy than his own assertion. 
Of a refeieiKe to Mr. liate's book, bid’ore such description can be 
credited. Not to mention how gros»l\ such a < haige insults the 
learned University, who designated Dr. Ki'iiiiicoU to this work, 
and patronised liiin in it, as a scholar peifectly competent for the 
tiiiderlaking, is it, Sir, just or lionorabie in your correspondent to 
place Di. Clarke and Dr. Kt^iinicott uq a level, and represent 
thenv»a^ jiursning the same plan, snhstitiiling one letter for ano- 
ther,” one word for :mollu*r,'' ifce. p. ()IZ\, Dr. C. from his 
account asserts, that PltH*!? is a gloss in Gen. 4D. Id. and that in 
V. 18. may he tacitlv omitted in an} place; and this 

meiel> from Dr. Cs own conjecture; and supported hy no ver- 
sions or \arious leadings; but will Mr. Bellamy .sa\ that Dr. 
Keimicotrs publication cousksI.s of corrections similar to these f 
Has your correspondent ne\i‘r heard of such things as , various 
leadings,'' Does he know that there aie other MSS. besides those 
fi om winrh tlie received text was taken: Is he unuequainted with 
any iiulependcnl sourin s <)f audu>rily, as the Sepluaginl, the Sama- 
jilaii, the Syriac, and the Targuin.s : (and it fs iVoin these that Dr. 
K. lias made his « ollcctioii), or is he piejiared to state and to 
proiCy that the |)reseiil printed text is taken from MSS. that were 
f'itlier the aut(jgraphs of Mosts and the •prophet'*, or else exact 
cc»pies of them; and dial the versions, aiutall MSS. where they 
diffei* from it, arc erroneous : If he is not, then Dr. K. and De 
Bossi liave dime the Christian world e.s$ential seivice by imblishing 

• the various readings of so many Hebiew MSS. and Biblieal Criti- 
< ism IS greatly indebted to their exertioii.s. For such noble and 
di.sinteresteil seiwices as iIicm-, are the\ to be called innovators : *1 
have not yet beard (hat Dr. Griesbach lias been called an innovator, 
or that bis suggestions of aineiidiiieiit in the Greek original, grounded 
on various readings, have been deemed iiiidigesUHl fancies 
yet he has dared to do what Dr. K. never assumed. Dr. K. pruned 
the (ext of the Old 'restament as it .stood in Vander Hooght s edi- 
tioiq and placea the various readings at the bottom jjt' the page, 
witlntut even giving his opinion which was the true reading. Dr. 
Griesbach, on the othef hand, examined the received te.xl of the New 
Testament, and where its readings differed from those of tlie most 
ancient MSS. and ver.sions, he cashiered them as spurious, and 
mdinitted the most ancient and valuftble*iiito the body of the tc.xt ; 
justly sup]xising, that the nearer MSS. approach Apostolic times, 

• the more likely are they to possess Apostolic readings. What 
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tpould Mr. Rellamj have said had Dr. G. thus treated his favorite 
text of ihJ Old 1 e.staineiit ? but your corrcspondwit steps iti and 
authoril:'.ti\ely declares, 1 do maintain, and can prove, the 
absolute integrity of the Hebrew text.” I should feel myself 
indebted to Mr. B. if be uould explain what he means b\ tlie 
** absolute integrity of the Hebrew text.” Does he understand 
that the printed text is free ft om all mistakes r. If ho docs, let a 
few instances sudice to answtr him — t 

i. the printed 'fext ia at varianer with Mr. Rtllamy. 

Mr. B. has rightly informed us, that the mfuiiing of llio word 
is, he s At n, No.iv. p.S.> I. Ifhe w ill turn to G»;n. iv.8. he will 
find tan ta .rp “IDK'I and “ V i\}i\ sail! to Abel his bro- 

ther;” hut what did he say? "I ho Hebrew is silent. The Sama- 
ritan and LXX. add iTTOTT let us go out into the field.” 

With this addition, thd words following possess roiisisteiu \ : “^‘And 
it came to pass, when they were in the held,” &c:. 

ii. The printed text is at variance with quotations in thu New 
Testament from ancient prophecy. 

All instance of this oceiirs in Psalm xl. 7- 
translated ** my ears hast thou opened,” compared with 11 throws, 
x« 5, cwfjLot 8e xdtTricrlo’M ftoi. And surely, if common sense, the 
connexion, the struetiire of the sentence, and the evid(‘iice of the 
LXX. and New Testament are to be regarded, this one instance 
is a strong proof of the faulliiiess, if not of the ( orruption, of the 
present text, unless ^Mr. B. will assert that all these should he 
sacrificed, when they oppose his beloved In pothesis of the purity 
of the Hebrew text. • ^ 

ill. I'he printed text is in opposition to MSS. in the hands of 
both Jews and Christiatis in the lime of Origcii. 

Your readers, Mr. ^editor, will readily suppose that I refer to 
Isaiah liii. b. where our present copies read lob iWSD 

while Origen and the Jcw.s of his time indubitably read 
mob. i cannot place the argument in a clearer light than by 
transcribing the words of Dr. Keiinieott, though Mr. B. so 
heartily despises him as a rash innovator . — ** Origfti^ after having 
quoted at large this prophecy concerning the I^Iessiah, tells us, 
that having once made use of this jiassagc, in a dispute against 
some that were accounted wise among the Jews, one of them 
replied, that the words did not mean one man, but one people, the 
JeiVs, who were smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentile.s 
for their conversion ; that he then urged many parts of this pro- 
phecy, to show the absurdity of this interpretation, and that he 
seemed to press them the hardest by this sentence ; * for the trans- 
gression of my people was he smitten to death.\ Now as Origen, 
die author of the Hexap|a, must have understood Hebrew, w*e 
cftniiot*8uppo8e that he would have urged this last Uixt as so deci* 
Att, if the Gredt vnrtimi had not agreed here with die Hebrew 
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trxt; nor that these wise Jews 'would have been at all distressed 
hv this (|uotation, unlc.'ss the Hebrew text had read agreeabl\ to 
the words to death, on wliich the arf^innent principally depended; 
lor by (]uotin<;' it iinniediaU'ly, they would have triumphed over 
him, and reprobated his Greek version. I’liis, whenever they 
could do it, was tlieir constant praclicii in their disputes with tlie 
Chiistians. Oii»;.en himself, who laboriously ( (jinpared tlie lle- 
biew text with the ^'eplna! 2 'inl, has recorded the necessity of argu- 
ing with llie\)ew.s, from smh passages only, as were in the Sep- 
luagiiit agreealile to tin* llehrew. Wherefore, as Oiigcii had 
caii fully eompaied llu' (irc ek version of the Septiiagint with the 
Ilchrew' U'xl ; and as lie pit/zh‘d and eonfonnded llie learned 
Jews, hy iirgiiia upon lirmi the reading ‘ to death,’ in tliis place, 
it seeip-s ahlM^'^l impo‘-''ilde not to conclude both from Origen’a 
arg^nnenl, and tin. sih'iice <>f his Jewlsli adversaiic's, that the 
liebiew i(‘\! at ilirfl time actually had the word agicealdy to the 
\« rsion of the And if such is the conclusion, if 5uc]\ 

was t/ie rt>ading ol licit lime, alas! for the absolute integrity of 
the llebiew text of thi> d:i\. 

(hi< <' moie, iv. I'he piinted Mohnwv text is o[)posrd to itself. 

M:in\, M*r\ m;m^ i \ampies eoulil beaikhueil; but two sliull 
•lillicc. li I *^1 ai ises from a comparison of a wSong of Da\id, 

pif^cived in the CCd chapter of the second book of Samuel, and 
III th(* IHili Psalm. 'I’lici'e can l»e no doubt of ilieir once biiiig 
aliki*, but now , as Dr. (ieraid says, in his I Jemeut.s of Biblical 
C iiliciMn, tiu re are near l;»() variations, mriu of lliein plain eor- 
luplions, and man\ renioNed !»\ the authority of AlSS. one of 
lliem inav sei\e as a specimen of the ie>l. 

In 'J Sam. xxii. 1 I. }ou lead "SUD ^ and he Teas seen 
iijum tlie wiiiu^ of the wiiul, while in tlie JJsalni it is NTl and he 

1 lie other instance is that, which first excited doubts in Dr. 
Kennicolt^ mind of the pin it \ and strict iutcgrit\ of the received 
t'Xt. 

It is the enujueiation of (he names of Da\id's niiglitv men, and 
tlieii actions given in the C Sam. xxiii. 8. — to the end. These 
two accounts of the same persons diffi r widely m the mo/ cw of the 
i haractei s which tliev celehi ale, and indicate, not ihe dictates of 
unerring v. i>doni, lint the inislake.s of careless or ignorant trans- 
I'libers. 'The most inattentive perusal of the passages will set the 
argument in tlu^ clearc.st light. 

Now lot Mr. Bellamy say, Arc these inisl ikes" nr are they 
not i If he acknowledges that they arc, what signifies it, 
whether they have crept into the text hy acciilent, or been 
foisted' in by wilful corruption ? If he denies that they 
are iiiLstakes — on him devolves J,h<« proof that they « are the 
true readjngs : on him devolves the roconcilialiou of such 

VoL. V. JNo. IX. K 
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contending passages hard task, 1 \vec!i !”) Will Mr. B. intrench 
liliii'.cif willrii the emendations of llie Masorites! le^ me ask him, 
have tiny noticed all the difficulties? have* they settled every 
varjniis reading r or if they ha\e, aic we to how with suhniission 
to !'(» e u icliristiiiii mid m&nyiinLnown doclors? Is the right of 
jodgnunt denied us in Hebrew literature, or is the dogma 
oi inn'Mcii f.iilh in iho^e wc know not wliom,” again to he intro- 
dneed : Kad 'T Lave \\o not ad\tintag(*s iar superior to lh(*ir‘. for 
a <‘»tan.ing the gemiim ness of the text: If amono-t Hebrew 
of tfie j’.rescm day, an enual stock of patience cannot be 
luinnl, to count all the l(*Ut‘i s of die Bible, and of every book 
s*)‘.iratJ\; a:,d to iiwenl mysteries in letters Mpiaie and round, 
(»n n and shut, yet 1 doide no? there is a far -richer share of leain- 
ing, divested of absurd nrejudices, and directed to the noblest 
olyects. Nor ought it#^o lie forgolU'U that we are pos.sessed vf a 
great niunlx'r of MSS. and versions, w;^ii«‘h it would be niadne*js to 
suppose diat the MasoriU bad befoie lliein ; whilst they cij^uaily 
with oiir-elves were deprived of tht' auloirraj'-hs of iht* writer-, the 
pos<es>inn of whicli w'oidd alone have entitled them to <»ur venera- 
tion and ubedieiue. Ifejoicing, Sir, in Mr. li’s. lo\t* tt) the truth, 
and in his exertions for the faith onec dt*li\crrd to the Saints,'’ 1 
have tmlv to regret that he evimei so little candor Uiw aids those 
who differ from him. It is much to be lamented, that a dissonance 
of opinion on any subject, but especially on such subjects as 
these, wliich destroy init the obligations of friendship, nor tin* 
comforts of society, in'n- the eoininaiuls of rt ligioii, should excite 
imamiable feelings in llu' bre ast. Most siiu ere ly do ! wisli, that 
for their own honor and peace, dispiiUints would Idani to possess 
the feelings, and imbibe ^lie spirit, wbicli Augustine manifested in 
the words with which kshall ronrlude this paper. 

Quisqiiis h»t legit, iibi pariter certus est, peig;»t niecum; iihi 
pariter hiesitat, qiiierat nieciim ; iibi ei roreni suuin cognoscit, redeat 
ad me \ ubi meiini, revocet me. 


I am, Sir, Your^s, 


April, 1811 . 


W. \. 


P. S. Could you not, Sir, afford Mr. B. an opportunity of 
proving (which he so earnestly desirc.s, page l63.) that it is not 
fiossibie to pronounce a single word in llojirew', without those 
original Oriental vowels, which those who reject them call 
points r” 
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l)e alea ludo. 

JN'eol'K borninrs, nc-qiic bruta. in p(M*|)ctiia cor)»orI>, t‘t aniini contcn- 
tioiif t'ssc non ina^is qnain lidca in CilbaiA, aiiT in iircu. 

M» d lusii cL^cMt. l.uilunt inliT fc(‘ ( atuli, e';nuli’i, b niwiili, I'ldnnt in 
acjuib pisri-s, liidiinl homin(“> laborc tVncti, »*t ulic.ind ivmiitvjni, ut 
aniinoi rrficiant. Srvl in Insii !nt>dus, \:l in (^*l( n bii-, ti’ni'iid'.!*; 
Alcii4j)cniMibiqiu‘ vctita. Cn(*<*r. 2 . Aritorno ns lionn- 

iicin omnium IK (|uisbimnin, <{ui 41011 dubitan t vcl in foro alt-a laiK'iv. 
fdi’in ait Antoniuin qinv* i‘bt do aloa, fonili mivaiiiin. Aba tide* 
randa iVit in Aupiisto sono, qnam M'mis'.jonib ciiiisa Mini* rot. ronini, 
inqiiit, ab'atoi lum calfooiniijs apud Siuloniuiii. (d'nrjain aloani jiilor 
icna sobni oM ictiU, taiit^ lurrandi, pordondivo, foinoiitato, ut < Cini 
omnia dofocerint, f-xtronif), ac luniisiino jactu, do libcrtato, ac coiporc 
contojidant, ait Tacitus lib, de morib, derviunor, Vidus vuluntui’.am 
sorvituiorn adit, qudiiivis junior, (jiKunvis robus'tior, alliv;an so, ac 
voniro jiatitur. Iva osl in ro prava porvitacia, bdein ipsi vocanl. S, 
Ainbrosii’s (/c JotiVi cap. 1 1 . ptTlinax aloa studium Hunnis attnbuit. 
Forunt Ilunnos, cum sine le^ibus vivant, ab\L' golius lci;ibus obedire, 
in procinctu ludero, tesseras simul, el urma portare, et pluios sui<, nuam 
iK^siilibiis iclibus intonrc, IVoquenter auteiu tanto anloro rapi, vii cum 
ru, quic sola mui;na a'sliinant, arma victus tradidoiit, ad unuin alc.e 
liictum vitain suinn potostati vel \ictoris, m*! fcemn*aloris adilicant. 
Laertius fib, 3, Pbito aclolesronteni, qudd alea •lusissot, c:ra\iior coci- 
dit. ^’um autoin qpidam dienvt: Ita saivis ob rem parvi niomonti ? 
Jl^-spondlt: llosparvi inomcnti mm ost inalis assiu score. Cliilo Laco 
•MISSUS ('oriiuliuin, ut fadus cum ( orintbiis forirot, incidii in rnncipt> 
aloa liidenios, abscoilil, aitquc: y\bsil, ut Sparuini cum alealoribus 
socii tafoiii ificaiit. Lliberiino Concilio ca/i. 79 * Qtii liidit alea, cioii^ 
piuruiii inoMtur. * Uoina' tosseiis, aul tubs lust re. Horatni'*: 

Pmtquam te ialo»f AulCf nucesque, 

Firre .\inutaxo vidi. 

iNIartialis: 


rnctii/a/ciferi diedtu, 

/iigyiator quibus imperat fritillus. 

Persius ; 

AnfuHi% coUo nonfalHer Orett, 

Ilogcsilochiis, quod tabs ludorot, h Rliodiis in oxsilium pulsus ost. 
FupcndH idea, quia, ut S. Basilius lib. J, Exaemcr, sir) kv^ois o^hsi, 
xxT ^lAovstKiai xa) tiSTysf. In ttsseranm ludo 

confrnf tones mo/e5^<r» ataritue dolores fxistunt. Aristotelos 
hb. 4. Nicomich. o p,h HU|3Eurr;f, xoi o Aa*7ro5Jrrf, act) d >*r<rrvf r^v 
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flfvgXEL Jftfa'vifiViv. c/lryy.OKsn^sis yap octto t’xv xso^xlvovffiv, oTj 

^t$6:xi. Ahator^ f in\ latrOi sunt ilHlniale^ ; turpe liJcrum urctantur, 
ciit?i ah amicis lucntm caplenf, qiiihus dare oportuif . Koina} pucri ctiam 
iiKa ludfbiint. lionitiiis //A, 3. carm. 

jVrstit equo rudity IJtrrnr insruuii^ jnio'y 
I cmn'fqnv timet y liidtre doctioVy 
Sen (h'a'cnjuhftis trnehOy 
Sen mar is retita tej^ihHs aleu. 

T.(;x. 3. (W. dc aleatunh, Ali*ariini usiis aiuirpia its c'-t, rt extra 
np(’ias juiiiJiat<)ria*» concessti. A'eruin pio leinpniv abiit in lacryinav, 
<\c. \ iili* lib, 11 . Piwdeetar, tit, dc aUity lib. 1. I.La c(k rcilio peili- 
nuit a<i .t'dilcs. Martialis /'A. .5, 

Jum tiifith nucihus putr 
Clumo.m revoenlnr it mni^Utroy 
FA hfiindo tanle ifirdUtts frililto 

.t\dilem roiiut udus uh'ntor, «. 

Dvuliiis 2. Tristium : •' 

Sunt aliis scriplte. quibii'i alea fuditnVy nt'ie^ : t 

H(cc est ad restras non lew crimen aros. 

Quique alii luMiSy nee cnbu mine persequar vuineSy 
Ferdire rem canon tenquira nostra solenl. 

Seneca : Aleator cpianti) in air<* nudior est, tantu e>l lunjuior. Lib. ull. 

C. de Hcf{^io.s. Xullu est inajor occasio (ivpravuiuli aiiiiid, i|Uiim 
Incliis pavsiin iiTsniodieu«, ad pernirieiii ninniiim lernin. Sidonius 
iib, 1 . epistoL de Tla’udorieo spcctaiite eos, ijui aleu liidunt,aiU ludento : 
3’heodoncua, iiKjuit, Jle.x Gotlhurum in bonis jiu tibus taeet, in nialis 
ridet, in neutiis iriiscil;ur, in utrisquo pliilosophatur. Alea litdebiint 
senes. Suetonius i« c///;. *7 *• Inter vivumn lusiinus /gpovri- 

xcefhcii, et liodie. Ajuid Ciccromin de seurcthfCy C^ito ail: Nobis 
relinqnaiit talos, el tesseras, qoi senes siiiniis. Sidnniiis fib, 1. tpist, 8. 
Student pila' sr‘ncs, alc:e^u\enes, praiter iiiorem. V'elus Gloss. xorrarTi;;, 
abator, a I eo, qui aleaiTl* ludit, Julius Firmicus lib, 8. atp.25. Aleones. 
Aleatorium erai prope sphajristeiiuin, iibi uleatoros tiilis ludebant, et 
piliv ludo fessi vires int(‘grabuiit. Sidonius rp/s/. y. 11. Hit, 8. cpist. 
17. fib. S. Horatius /i6. 2. satifr,7. Volaxeriuni queindain comine* 
moral, qui ciim cliiragrti perpetuo laboraret, iioniinem mercedc diurna 
•conductiini pavit, qui pro se tollerot, et in pyrguin tiijos niitlcrel. 

qui lira se tolleret, atque 

AHtteret in pyrfcum tuloSy merce diurn/i 
Condnctvm parti. 

Jo\ ]us hb. 2.0. Histor, lOiilibertuin Arausionenseni Cnroli V. I.(*ga- 
tuni rioreiitiaiii obsrdisse ait, et urniiia inilitinn stipendia uleil perdi- 
<]i.sse ; quaxe infec lii re* abscedere coartum pra; dolo«K.‘ obiisse. Ornnes 
ludos iniprbbat Tertullianus lib. de Spcct. Ludi elsi ininorc curA per 
provim;ias pro minoribus viribus adininistrfintur, tamen oiniies illuc 
deputandi sunt, unde petuiilur, unde inquinantur. Nam ct rivulus 
tenuis ex suo foute, ct surculus modicus ex sua fronde <]ualitatciii 
originis contin^t. In omnibus l‘udi.s aut spurcitia, aut insania, .nut „ 
saiviiia, fraudc.% perjuria, niolestia;, rixa) fucre. Apud i^liaiiuin Chius 
servo fratusvdixit : Ego non te in pistrinum trudam, sodt tnittani spcc- 
tatum .ltdos Olyinpicos^ TrixpoTtpav rtp.utb\oi,¥ ewi o]ip,evo^ iv oPvL'/atti* 
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6£iv[jLevoy Jtto aKrTvo; oTTraa-Osci, tJ ^casTv y/j},r, x'a^aoo5&vra. /tccrhhts 
supplicium rains spectantem Indus Olpmpkus Sole torreri, ^uam pisirino 
traditum molcre. Non ila gciuTali suinus a Natura, inquit M. Tullius, 
lit afi luduin, et jocuin facti vitlc‘ainur, srd ad ho\L’ntatcin potiii'?, ct 
qiia^dam studia graviora, atquo rnajora- J^udo, ct joco uti illis quidcia 
hcot, sud sicut sonino, ct (|uictibus cclcuis, tunc cum gravibiis rebus, 
smiscjue satisfccoriinus. Ludendi quidam modus rciincndiis, ut nc 
nimis omnia pi'ofandam us, clati(|iic voluptalc in aliquam turpiiudim ni 
dilabamur. % Supjuditant autcni ct campus nosier, ct stu»lia Ncnandi 
boncsta cxcmpla. Tabula talaiis dicitur. 'IVrtullianus //^. de Came 
Christi, C’(clius Aurelianus Uh. 2. tardnr, passion, tabj llam lalcarem 
vocat alvcolum. (Calculi, latrunculi, duodcciin scrijita in aica uuim‘- 
rantur, ctsi industria in hoc t^cnerc pluriinum potest, (^ui diidtis 
mirant, alt snn ludunl. •\mmianus Marcidlinus : Aleatons m* dici 
tiincnlcs, tcsscrarios appclbiri ciipiunt. Si d istis alius locus esl. Junc- 
nal^ satyr. 1. * ^ 

\{‘t]ue niipt loculis cointiuniilnis iiur 

Ati at'tuHi iaJni(u‘, posiia srd luilitur arct), 

• SIwpft jrne furor sexlevlui crntiim 

Ptrdfrej vt hornmti iunirnm non rcdiUre servo. 


V. Mimus: Abator quantiis in arte aba? i^r, tunto est nequior. 
Xenophon in (Ilcumeuico : ol cicyo], kx) //.xaxk'A Trovr^prxroi. zIttbo 
z"jyY^^lxy voyJioysy dy/ixy elvxi, y.u) aaAfloday aa< dy.i\cixv, kx) 

iXACLi ci sir)'/ dirxrrfAXh rc/rc oerxoiyx) 'r^'^OTvoi'j'jy.^yxi r^hyx) slvxu 
xifSs-Txt rf, >cx] xyCcxiryjy oiuaIxi, at ro'j r-di 

aiToi; rdl; J^'xTrxrr/jnc-i y.xrxix>s7; yivoyrat, on /.Cirxi dd ry.oyxlg 

T£7r?.cyy.tvc».i, (’alor ludeiilis s:epc aberrat. 


f Vi/Mr pt‘/i/ primu plrnum^dmuntis*itrnnr, 
!\tmdutn cidfurti relilis hnsta solinn. 


Sed verba Xcnophoniis intcrpivleinur : I^iuni, ct mollcs pcs‘'imi 
sunt, si itriuniam cxislinuimus esse nialitiayi, i t molliiiiun animi, ct 
negliirenliam. Kl alia* sunt ileceptriccs doiuip^^ \oluplati's, cujusniodi 
csf*aleaj lusiis, «*r colloquia convent lisque hominum inur.les, qua) 
tandem lis, qui di cipiuntur, osleiidunt se dolores vulupfati* ubvoluto* 
esse. 


J)e Liulorum oriii'inc. 

cAi*er I. 

X^t7DOS h L%dis ortos essc auctor cst Herodotus lih. 1. tempore 
Atyis ut olio, et quiclc, t'ainein, qux in Lydia itrassabatur, iallc- 

rent, quain exercitatioiie, ct motii austeri, ac'incendi puluront. 

O^yat ^rj oJv rors xal rSv xu^wv, xa< rJuv da-r^xyiXxVf y.xl 
xalaAXwv ifx(rbu:y rxiyvisuiv rd siha tta^v irscrcr^iJy* TOUTivv ya^ cuv r>;y 
oJx oixoioyvT'i Xu^oi. !/Vw i^ifur inventum oh Us tcsscr/truWf et 
tahrum indvm, et pi/ir, caterorumque^ ludmum omnia genera^ pnfetcrqnam 
eolculorvr^g quurnm sibi inventionem non vindivant Lydi* Pgrro ad 
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famom disciilirndara altera qu'ulcm die qiiani loni^a tuit lusissc, ne 
ciborum qii#\;rendoniin solliritlidine tonjurrontur, altera vero lusu 
abstinentes vesei coiisnevi«;se, atqiie b<»r niodo vixisse annis duodeviginri. 
SI ludos oinnes Lydi rcpiTerunt, oxceptis calculis, srcjuitnr et scenicon 
ab iis» repertos, quibiis spectaiKlis t(»tuin diem persidfiulo operani darent. 
Miroreos pilii lusisse, qua* moiii et agitationc taniem debiiit accenderc. 
Tertullianus i\e re fib. de spevtacu/, I.\dos e\ Asia transveiins 

in lletruriii consedisse, et spcctacula religionis noiuiire iiistituisse, inde 
lloniain accersitos artifices, mutiiaiitur teinpiis^ ct eiuiiitrtitionein, lit 
ludi h ludis voeareiitur. IMato hi Pherdro 'i'licut yl’.gyplium ir^cvroy, 
ait, ftfiSaov, xai XoyiG-(xiv xai ysccuET^iccv, xac) sca-r^ovouiav, Se 

‘ffsrrsiocs xa\ xv/Seiaf, prinirlm, ait reperisse niiiueruin, et ninm randi 
arteiii et Goomelriam ct Astroiiomiain, ct calciilos aU am, tesseras ct 
talcs. Eustathius <!</ 1. Oc/j/wciT \erba I’^/atonis n terri ait non ad 
talcs et aleain, sed ad tabulam, aut latcrculum, in rpio per calculorinii 
molus indicantur Solis y^t liiina} coiuersioncs el (iefeetiones, W'cat 
T'errg’jTixr// irai^/av, 'rrerrevTTj^tcy, Sixycd/'sc'dai yao nri TrXiVj.ov licre^ 
ivrj TTSTrsuTixY roLiha, describi queiidain Isiierculiiin ut in ludo ciilcu- 
loruin, et in eo laterculo signari inotus Solis, et l.iin;e. Idem ad lib. 2. 
Iliad., TTsrreiav iEgyptiacain docet esse philosojihieam. Kaacius l*or- 
phyrogennetes in Paralipomenis Humeri rerretVv Palaniedi ascribit, iit 
et alii de quibus infra agemus. llevychius intcrduni ^errEiav* ct cal- 
culos cum xv/3eta, et alea confuiidit. Alibi distingiiit bis verbis, iv 
xv^£l<xrov$ avafpiTTro-rcriv, gv ce rf rsmlx y-ovov row; 

ptrccKmitri. In aUd talus aut tcsscras jaciunt, in ludo cakulorum, 
calcvlos tantiim movent* (ineci, lEgyptii, et l*yirhus, in ludo tabulae 
calciilos cum lessens conjunxerunt, et euin lusuni usurpilrunt qui 
vocatur hodie ^ric/ac. Romani 12. scripta indigeiarunt, Lusiis labubc 
constans calculis sine tesseris dieiiur liodie Slcakia, Vulgo jVw d*Eschets. 
Chetmat regem mortuuin signiticat. Eustathius igiluf ex llerodoto 
discrimen inter et id esc, tesserus sen tab>s, et lalculos 

fuisse osteiidit his \erbis,*"£Ocaro^ oJv oict^^ecsiv Or^Ao* xiSov, kolI 

TE«r<rJv, fV oJ$ y-Jyei, hi Av'ioi xCpovf tioov, xal dtrrfayiy.oi^, 
xa) njy <7i?a7fav, xa) i/yjx, ircclyna irKy/ res'c'cev, Herodotus wanijestk 
deefarat fesscras, it talus d calculis dijTerrc, diems Lydos invenissc 
tessrras, taloSj pifam, ct aha ludicra cxceptis calculis. Scphoi les ^ 
ralamede tesseras, et calculus repertos ait, iit fanieni fallerct, ac cibi 
mc^criain tulle ret. 

ov ^t^9v rwv y tlftwfft a-tv 9.^ 

•iirtiy, yfotou ri a-o^vrnra; 

jfiDpi, fjura k^qv w9n{j.:foigf 

KufLov^ rt T>p4rvov tipyiaf cIm^. 

Annon Palamcdcs fatnem Deo faciciitc ab illis expAilit, ct invenit 
rationcm temporis fallendi sapient issimam, sedentibus post laborem 
maris, et fluctuum, calciilos ct Untseras, jneundura desidtse remedium. 
Alcam militem fuisse b<dlo TrojaiiOrqui aleae lusum invenerit putaC 
Isidorus, nescio quo auctorc. Videttir, ut sa*pe alius^ in rebus quos 
ignorat divinarc. Verba ejos sunt lib. 18. Alea lusus tabulae inventa. 
k Gra^b<n otioTrojani belli k quotlam militc nomine Alea. Meliiis 
* r Xutioebensis Ir6. de ariginibus, Suidas, Cedrenus» c( Isoacius 
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rorphyrogmnola Palamcdi ascribunt. 6 'irocAScaijc-/;; oid rr^g tov 

yijiv^y }iS(riJ0v riv l^UihiT^aiy kukaov oii ruiv y.d(r'r:>:vy hi 

roy y>;^o/3o^.oy, xat t'/jv ev ayrcJ iiTra y.oy.x.iujv rd intrx acrr^a r:»3v tt/ zv*»;- 
rwy, < 5 /a roy TT'j^yyj ro r&u our^xyrj cu hoorai Tracri y.a/.a 7 -, 

xa; paC’>.a. Valamedes per tnbulam mumUim Um.strLm oO.Murtf 
vavit, per duoUecirn caphOSy seu &tpta, ei .<icdes calculorum Cvcnlum 
zudiacufiiy per Jitnum, ct culum •chniminiiy i?i quo indusa erant stpteii* 
grana, qiiatifor salicet tfiliy ct trrs tcsMcnr, .s(]jfr}> l^laucfns yrt turri* 
cufujiiy sea yht ilium altitndinem adiy unde Oonriy tt mu fa lianiur ; ex 
coluy seu Jhno in turriculam ttsserne mitt chant itr, nc I allaci manu tvacta- 
rentur. Suidas: laSj'/x TXihai:. rxirr^y 'Trx/.xyr/jYg si; 

Sixyx'yr,y roy gAATjvixc? 'rr^xrou <rdy ^i/.oto:;x 7rOA>,f. txSax yx^ eirri 
0 yrj.wo; y.ocy,0iy Sxhy.x os y.x(r 70 t 6 dci^u.oc, is^c. ul supra. 

Tahulu nomen Ivsusy qnenf inrenit Palamctfcs in obUettuuentum Greed 
cTtreituSy cii?n multu Plulosopiud, ilj-t*. ut ^upra cx Joanne Aniiochc*nsi. 

P:il;jiin iii‘in r<*p( ns^<’ t-alcul^sr'.iin lininm sine Us&eris, quod belli 
siiiuiliicruni est ; ((sscras a I.ylis ri'pn tus ; tabulan:, in qi:^ tc-'iscri's, ct 
calculis ludilur, fiuiiiii iiuindi sniiulacnuu volunt, ab .KLVp'tiis 

n pi rtain. Nt iiat cinni 1 IciodoUis calcuh s a F.yJis icpi!t«)s. llonic- 
rus (juidem IMocos latrunc iilin, hcii calculi-* lus»v*(‘ ait. Atlicna'us hi , 1, 
Kx\ h ayY^fTT-r^^e^ cl xCrx ftfcxdhi bv^ixv srievovro, O’J 

TTxcx ro'j asy a ACTTO Air 'jv hocx^cv, 'hohi^O'j y^xSovrsf ty,v 'rfsr'Tsixv, 
ci'os ro\j y.t7u AY^yxloi asovtoj rov avsxaisv cdr^vulc'j, 0 ; aijrnjr^/ rp y.ard 
Tr)v 'rteTrsjTiKY^v, Froci a pud Homer um pro Jorihus calculis ludnnt, non 
docti ludert d Diodoro, aui Thfudoro McgapolitUy out Leone Mttplenceo 
Athenisy dmujorihus oriundoy qni in to htdo Juit insuperahtlis, C’cntiim 
ct octo fucre Proci» qui toinlcin, quot cssi iit ipsi, calculus inter se 
contiaiios, numcro paroa staUicrinl, ut cx uirdqiio parte quniqua;;inta 
quatiior i ssentj interincdu* quodam spatio relictu, quod \acuuin oset. 
In ca area, (jua* acics, ci ordincs fli>ccniebat, calculiim uiiuni rollocaSNO, 
qiiPiii IVnelopcii nuniinabaiil. Pro si^no; ac scupo is nat, si qiiis 
altero calculo ferire posset. ll.ee luibct Atbenauis lih. 1. (pi v ad 
taCulatn I’alaincidis non taciunt. Itaque veibum ea do re non addi- 
iniis. 


Dc Ltuhi'um dixmonc. 

CAPIT II. 

Xwii'Di «lii fucrc publici, qui in publico cdcixnitur; alii privati, 
quibus dumi ludorctur. I.udi publici, in Gra^cid Olynipici, Pyiliii, 
Neincivi, Istmici, do quibus Petrus paber doctissimo. *lloma? scenici, 
irladiatorii, Circcnsc!^ vcimtiones, dc quibus nos olim, ot jderique alii. 
Do pila Mcrcurialis. Nos bic do privati.s agemus, qui minus vulgati 
sunt, maxima, dc iis, qui Roni33 in usu lucre, si priiis inonuerimus in 
omnibus pen^ ludis aliquid contra bpnos mores css('. 'Irochus j\ 
Caionc Dionysio commendatur, qm pucrus jubet trocho ludcre.^ Multi 
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alii sunt liuli minils damnosi, quibus bodicuuc iitinuir, cum ^ Gnvci*'. 
aut Roiuaiiibnrccssantiir, di* quibus sic babotm , 


Dc Liulo trochi^ ct turbini'<. 

CAIHT 111. 

f Rocni'M vnlgo oinndoin o‘>s(' puiant turbini, scu |3.?a.3i:a, (]Uoiu 
pucri Ihigrllo III purlicibus aij;ifant, <liruiU(|Uo ; 70v xari 'ry.\.rr^ 
agito tarbintjn^ quit uis I'i rib it-s rc&pondeat . Hue nu*iiU‘ Pitiaciis dixit 
cuidam coiisuli iiti quuin iixorem diiciTti, iiL<-4udirrt in j)urticibu‘«, <i'iid 
pucri turbines agenU’S dicfi flit, audiMt illc Ctincntcs, tsv y.xiu tr:./.7:v 
?\a, ct iiumcri s»‘ m nsit, iit ifxorcm duccrct suis \iribus, ct generi paij^iu. 
De turbine Tibullus hb, i. cTeg. 5. 

® , f 

Namquv fliror, ut per plana citm sola rerberc turhOf 

Quern celer assiu la rn'sat ah arce putr, '■ 

Persius : 

Neu qith caHUVwr huxum torqnere flaffcUof 

Grivci dicuiit, \cl dysiv. Alius tamcn a lurbin^ 

trochus fuit. Krat cnim trochus circulus a nciis magiius, rui annuli 
multi inscrii erant, iit strepitu obvii irorho ccdcrent di* \id. Aii'^a appre- 
liensus inlonguni mittobutur, volutabatiV(jUc cum strcpcntihiis aniiulis. 
Vidi in Italid, qiii cirrulum a*ncum longii jucerent voluiabunduin, 
donee rnotus per se quif^ccrct, aut ad lapidini, et obiccni otlcnsus 
inflcctcretur, ct cadcrct. Veins Gloss, 'rroclius r^)^a’ genus iid luduin. 
Trochus ludentum rola. l^ropcrtius aiisam, qua Irochcb apprclu ndc- 
batur, claveni vocat. Martialis lib. ii. 

Tam laxuSy qi^m celery arguto qui sonat arc trochus. 

Lib. U. 

Intlucenda rota aty dan nobis utile munusy 
Istr. trochus pueri^, at niihi cant has erit. 

Alii cantum Icgunt, ob soiiuin suavciii. Ovidius lib, "J. Artis: 

Sunt illis celerhque pilaff jaculumque, trochique. 

Ildtatius lib, dc arte povtied : 

Indoctksque pilcpy dlncixcy irochive quiescit. 

Lib. 3, carm. 24i. ludum Grj?cum vocat : 

Venarique timet twhre doctiofy 
Scu Greccojubeas trovho. 

Sen malts velitik legihus aieA. ^ 

Martialis lib, I4t.epigr* 154. 

Gmrulus in taxo cur annulus orbe ryigatur^l 
, Cedal ut argulis obtia iurba trochis. 

Propertius lib, 3. cleg, 14. 

Quum.pila reloces/allit per brachinJaetMi, 

Jntrepat et \sefn elaeie adunca trochi. 
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^lartinlis supra canthum trochi vocavit. Proprii* rantlius ost f<‘rnim 
umbu'nb (*ul■vatll^'un roiir. Ciioss. xt'liis, yA'/joc 

<’hivt*ni aiiuinbriiti trocM \ocat, ut (li\iinu«i, aii-^ain, tjiri trocluib .ijipn*- 
lunditur. l*assca-atius putat cla\t*in csso, <j'ia trocbus conip.uiilis 
ap(.*ri(.b:uur iniiiiiiltiuJis aiiiiulis, ct claudobatiir. Ovidius ehu;, 1. 
Ith, *2. Triatium : 

Hie artrm nttndi inrircipit, tile troehi, 

Apud IMaK^UMu iU), 4. fic tegibns : I'rocbi r*rant, (jui <l('bxi in rodt'm 
loco cireiinia^cbaniiir. Oi ys ‘rr'ASu.'A '6 >/a srrrZri 7 £ y.y,\ y.ivyjvrxi 

irxv t 1' a'jrix' rij^avrcs- ro yJvrf.'jy its a^’c .r,'yrxi. 'J'rnc/ti tuti sfant 
shimf^ et mox^ntav^ (juum in eodtm Inco ili fi icrint cifspirh jtt. Taisilius 
homiL o. ni Knu'mrr. 'Iroclii, iiujuir, accepto ictii ciic.inja- 

^uiiUir, (jiujiii dfJixa cii^'pidc in scip^is circiiMMi^uniur. is, 

ciijub irocliua ictus* diulius vohiiiir. l)i^ynll^ k.’is'A* tui bine's, 

fjuoitiin inferior cuapis in codem loco non ciicKin.ii^. r *iur, bed sculica 
a;^ilati vagarentur. Virgilius 7* 

• ('eu quondam torlo rolitans mb refprre turbo 

Q^inn purri ma^no in fcqro vacua atria circutn 
Intniti huh r.rvrrndy illr actus buhendy 
Curvatisfertur spatiis. Vocat volubi/e /mrum. 

(iia'ci (j'rpij.p'jVt (rr^optAr/^ pswpY/y.x, Alius fuit trorlriQ, do nuo 
AcroiWi^. 3. Offc 4. lloraiii, 4 rochus obl rota, (|iKiin ciirrcndo piiori 
%jrga ix'guiit, Xcnoplioa in Spnpoaio nietninit circuli pleni onsibus 
rectis, quos saitu saltatrix onsibus ivctis trnnbilirct, <l<* quo (‘^inuls /i6. 1. 
T/u atri nostri. Artemidorus lib, 2. cap, 78. \ocat Tr.jyj,iTyAy,7r'iv^ -q 
p^xyxlca^ 7:tA$t>s7<7Sat. I.udrrr ad rotain, voKj, ct circuinagi ciremn 
ciist's, cdb(|ue iransiliiv. in Syinposio Xcuopbotilis ineiUio lit duu- 
dtriin roiaruni, ^uas sallatrix vibratas in alluin <;jiciebat, et excipubat 
ri’cidcntcs saltans. 


oy Tin: HOWLING OF DOGS. 


To Tnii Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR^ 

If you deem the following remarks of suflicient importance to 
merit tin insertion in your useful work, you will greatly oblige 
Your constant reader, 

EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

The howling of dogs was considered as an ominous circumstance 
among the ancients, and is frequently enumerated by them among 
prodigies : thus Virgil says in the first book of his Georgiesy at 
V. 470. that this prodigy appeared at tlic death of Julius 
Xaesar ^ , 

Obscoeniquc'cancA, importunasque velucrci 
Signa dab^t. 
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Ovid, ill the 15th book of his Metamorphoses^ at v. 796. has 
also mentioned this circumstance : 

Inque foro, circMiniquc donm*}, rt tenipla Dconim 
NocturnoH uliil&sse canci. 

Appian has also mentioned it in his 4-th book, xtyvsf ts yuq 
(tipvovTo ofjuxXeog, oJet Xvxoi. Virgil, in h^s sixtli JKneid at v. 
225. makes the dogs howl at the approach of Hecate : 

Ecce aiiteni pnini sub Iiiniiiia solis et ortus, 

Sub pedibiis niiigiri' sohini, *‘t ji.ga.cu pta moveri 
SyKaruiii ; vlvpi|iic caucus ulularu per unibrani 
A.itventaijte Del. 

Mr. Park says in his highly amusing Travels in Africa^ (p. 88.) : 

some of these animals [wolves and nycnas] paid us a visit on 
the evening of the 27ths their approach was discovered by the 
dogs of the village ; and on this occasion it is rcmarlcahle tliat the 
dogs did not barky but hcyml in the ^nost dismal manner T Hence 
it was very natural for a people so superstitious as tlie Grecians 
and Romans were, to regard such an occurrence witli horror, 
and to consider it as an ominous circumstance, for it seems that 
it really does indicate extreme alarm in the dog. In Steheiin’s 
Rabinical Literature^ or the Traditions of the Jevesy contained 
in their Talmudy and other mystical •writings f we are told at p. 
222. V. 1 : The two following passages give a very curious rabi- 
nical account of the different behaviour of dogs in a town, some- 
times grumbling and howling, at others gamesome, and full of 
play : in Rabbi Bechai’s Exjmition on the Jvoe Books of ' Mosesy in 
the Parascha Boy (fol. 84. col. 2.) there is the foKowing passage : 

Our Rabbins of ble^ed memory have said, •xhen the dogs hawly 
then cometh the angal of death into the city ; but when the dogs 
are at play^ then cometh Elias into the city and in Rabbi Meiia- 
chem Von Re Ranat's Exposition on the same books, in the 
Parascha Boj there is a passage running thus : ** Our Rabbins* 
of blessed memory have said, •iS)hen the arsgel of death enters into 
Q city, the dogs do honoly and I have seen it written by one of the 
disciples of Rabbi Jehuda, the just, that upon a time a dog did 
hensly andelapt his tail between his legSyMnd went aside ^ for fear 
ef the angel (f death i and somebody coming and kicking the doe 
to the place from which he had fled, the dog presently died.:^ 
whether the Jews have taken the notion of the cause of the howl- 
ing of dogs^from other nations, or other nations have taken it from 
them, is . a matter beyond the extent of our discoveries, but it is 
very true, and perhaps very remarkable, ttiat a notion of this na- 
ture prevails among the multitude in almost every nation uppn 
earth : there is hardly a town in Europe, which, in the common 
opiniofi, is not visited by an evil spirit in the night y which evil 
spirit, called almost in every place by a different nrme, is sup- ^ 
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posed to take Tts rounds through the streets, while the Inhabitants 
are asleep, :\ndfto set the do^s a hmdlnis^; nor is there^ perhaps a 
town in Europe, where one may not meet with a hundred accounts 
of the mischievous pranks of this visitor ; but that, when the dogs 
are gamesome, or full of p*ay, Elii..., or^seme good spirit, is visit- 
ing the town, is perhaps a notion entertained by none but the 
Jews.” Plutarch, in his sensible, eloquent, and curious, Tract on 
finpcrsiitionf^’x^^^\^X “ Aristodemes^ the king of the Messenians, 
was, ill the w. r, ^/Ineh he maintained against the Lacedaemonians, 
so alarmed at rli • x .d denunciations of the prophets, v:ihen the 
do^s honied IiIk x^ jIvcs, and a wild herb had grown near the 
hearth of house, th: t he laid violent hands upon himself, in a 
paroxysm oi despair.” Sfiakcspeare, in his Henry the Sixth, has 
mentioned this among many other omen% which appeared at the 
birth*of Richard the third : 

Till* owl >lirick*(i at iliy liiith, an evil sign ; 

‘‘ The night-n ow nyM, a boding Itickh'ss tunc ; 

Dog*' howl’d and hideous tempest** shoi^k down trees ; 

Tlie raven croak’d hoarse on the ehinmey’s top, 

And ehatteriiig pyes in dismal dUcord binig !” 

Trin, Coll. Cam. Get. 17* IJill- 


CRITICAL REMARKS 

Oy DB. JDJM CI.JRKrs ANmrATW^S ON 
THE niELE. 

NO. III. 

To THE KdiTOR of THE ClASSIAPAL JoURNAt. 

Sir, • 

» It is much to be lamented, that in this enlightened age, 

when arts and sciences are arrived to such a degree of perfection, 
as though little was left for the iniproveinent, and discovery of 
future generations ; a desire for biblical knowledge, such as is 
consistent with the original Hebrew, should not have stirred up the 
zeal of the learned in all Christian nations, to attempt a revision 
of those numerous passages in all the Kuropean translations which 
arc inconsistent with the original, and u liich stand opposed to 
custom and raticlhal usage among men in every age. 

Since the first translation cf the Hebrew Bible info the Latin 
tongue, when these ermirs were committed by die translator, and 
from which all the European translations are copied, no successful 
efforts have been made, to givv; the translation, m here it is objects 
enable, the language of the origuiai. tBut accounts of circum* 
stances, as opposite to truth as light is to darkness, and contrary to 
every idea A c have^of right reason, on the ground of which the 
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Hebrew seriptiirefl are written: arc pcrtnitteil to disgrace the 
pages oT rJiv' liihh', though not any thing of this , nature is to be 
i'oiiiiii i.i llu‘ originaj. 

\v nil a view therefore to prepare tlie way for biblical infornia- 
tioii, ilic proprietor's of tlic Classical Journal, being fully convinced 
of the serious necessity for a publication of this nature, to put a 
slop to the alarming progress of inlidelity, which has sent forth its 
poison to every nooL and comer of society, have libejally afforded 
an oppr*rtunity for critical investigation. 

JMucli indeed is it to be wished, that the sacred llamc for the liouor 
of th.e scripture might burn in the lu^urls of oihcrs blessed by 
Providenct' with affluence, and i»iduce them to eiiahle tlios<; who aie 
willing, to de\ole tlieir time and ability for ihci accoiii})lidnnent of 
so desirable an object. 

I proceed to lay IjcbSe tbc riatler a very objectionable jvnt of 
scrij)tiire, as it stands in the translation, wdiicli .Heists seldom fail 
to avail themselves of, in order to show' that it is contimy to riglit 
reason ; but which uoverthelcss is not sauctioiu'd b\ tlie o^rigiiial. 
It is in the 120 th chapter of (jciicsis where we have a singidar 
accoimt re'-:pcriin.g the transactions between Abraham and Abime- 
lecJj. Jt is certaiidy altogether opposed to every notion we have 
of the transactions l)ctw'( lai imiii and man, wlu'ii rationally consi- 
dered. At present I should not have noticed it, there being many 
of far greater impf»rtan< e, did not a modern commentator make it 

worse for memiing/’ The Eaiglisli translation is certaiidy at 
variance with the Hebrew, but, this comment is contrary to both. 

Hr. Clarke Ims alteiiipted to give us a nc^v translation of the 
Ifilh verse (»f tl.is < Laptcr, such a one to a cc rtaiifty as there is no 
.antJjorFt^ for in tbi' </riifinal, where it is thus wntteii, 

mD3 Kin sipa 'inn: nan na» 

nnjai ^3 riKi inK nic^' aiul it thus Irniislated in 

oiii Hiblc- z/W u/fto ‘Sarah /u .said, hehold, I haw <^h'vn 
hrolher-a /Injitsaad jderc.i of' silver; Ovliold, he U to t/ue a rover- 
awg of the anlo all that are K'ilh thee, and with all other; 
Jhfis she ti'ti.-. rtjinnrd, Ibit JJr. Clarke 8 a) 8 , it, the one thou» 
sand shvLid'i, not //c ( Abiaham)is to thee foravoveriiia,io procure 
tlnre a veil to coiwea! thy beauty (unto all that are with thee, and 
willi all other) from all thy own kindred and acquaintance, and 
from ail strangers, that none, soi'ing ihon art another muffs wife, 
may covet thee on account of thy couieliness.” / did not €*xpect 
to sec an^ thing so contrary to the ineaning of the Hebrew 
come from tbc fn;n of this wrib'r. f 

Hy iijtf rule hi Uie fli^rew language, nor in any other language, 
can masculine pronoun, when it refers to a person, be trails- 
lat^il Jjy the neuter proqomi it . In this verse, ffie masciiliile 
phmouu iiVl a a, evidently refers to the proximate uoun 
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BHOTiir.Ti, and not to silver^ the remote noun: therefore 

cannot be translated by it. Had ihe original been wriften as it is 
ill the translation, thus ^ 

brother a thonsand pieces of silver ; iusli ad of 

I ^ ^ ' V V ' V • “ T 

^ i^iven a thousand of silver to ihif brother^ as it is in 
the orijvinal ; the neuter [irotiotin nii^ht have been suffered to pass 
inniotie(‘d, in c<»iilorinity to the eiisiom of the I'hif^lish lai)*^iia^<*, 
wliich makes cheseph, “ siKer/' neuter, but as this is not the 

case, J)r. (.'lai’ke |i;js no autiiority for makinf; such a variation 
from tli(‘ plain and liural meaning of tlie iit'brew, exei pt llie 
aiiilioiity of a whinisieaU llabbi, (from whom 1 suppose lie has 
Iraieeribed it.) 'i'his writer surely must know that the syntax of 
a n^Aun with :i noun is tlieir agreement ifl mimluT and geudei, but 
tlieie is no agieemeul Ix twien the maseidiiie pro »ouii Hi:, 

and ^5 silver. Isut as SITT II f., refers to lliy hrot'lfcr, they 

aiin e with each other in number and g(‘U(ler, from wlmji it nm^t 
appear «‘vifleiil that this new* translation eannot In* a iinitti d, 
b< cause it i'j as contrary to e\cry iide in the lb*bj(‘w laieruage, as 
it is to reason. CoiisefnuMitl}* it could not be «n 4 >po^t‘d i»u auv 
giouud vha(ev<‘r, that tin* silver was to be for a cov(*ring fif tiie 
f M s, but that the circumstance being theti known that they wine 
marri<al, her husbuiul was the coveriug of the eves, or kept lier 
fjom rt'prcKich, liecause she was his wife. W e are told tint the-e 
thousaiid shekels of siUia- were to purchasi^a leil : veils must have 
been dear inde('d in the time t»f Abraham, but Abraham was lif h 
< nongh to pufi’hase his wile* a veil without any aid from Abiim*- 
lech. • 

J^oiicerning these words of Abitnelech Sarah, viz. aud unto 
Sarah he saidf Dr. Clarke asks, ‘‘ Ibit, what did he say : Hiae 
th(‘ri- is s<*arcely any agreement among interpr<*lers : the Hebrew 
IS e.\ce(‘diiigl\ obscure, and every interpreter takes it in his own 
sense.” VVliat ! “ scarcely any agieeuieni among iiiterpn ters — 
the Hebrew <?\ceedingly obscure — every interpreter takes it iiHiis 
own sense!” There is not any oliseuriiy in the Hebrew, it is as 
plain as any oilier passage in the tbble, and there is but one sense 
w'iiich is so obvious tliat it is impos'^ible for a sclmol-btw not to 
iinderstuiid in \iz. “ And untoSaiali he said, behold, 1 have given 
ihy brother a^housand pieces of silver: behold, he is a covering 
of the eyes, unto all that arc with thee, and unto alHither.’ This 
is plainly the whole^ that lie said to Sarah, therefore there is not 
any ground for disagreement among interpreters about what he 
said to her. 

In the 14lh and iGlli ver.se.s, as ihev stand in the English and in 
all the liluropeui) translaiions, •we ifiiderstaiul that Abimelei h 
gave to •Abraham sheep, and o.\eii, and iiicii-servants, and maid- 
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servants, and a thousand pieces of silver/’ but there is not any 
audiority for this translation in the original. Wo do not find that 
there Avas any consideration given on the part of Abraham lor all. 
this profusion of valuable property ; for it >\ us not ouongli that 
Abimelech should restorc*his wife to him, which was ah he could 
reasonably expect, but the good king must gi’ 4 , him sheep and oxen, 
and men-servants, and w'onieu-senants, he must also give him a 
thousand pieces of silver : and all this to a sojoiiruer ^nd u sli an- 
ger. Aben Ezra supposes that all this proiKTiv was to lUake a 
compensation to Ahralnun for the insult ot:‘t red him iu taking 
Sarah, that others might f>e convinced that he was culj>'d»'e, and 
that this conduct of his was to be a covering of the «^'ves to [)iove 
her innocence. But this mterprelation 'is a depuitiire from the 
grammar and syntax of |hc language, for to refer 1 *k juonouii 
JWn Hfi, he, to the conduct of Abimelech, is W’ors M.au refeiVing 
it to the remote noun ®ip3 Cheseph, ^‘fsilver/’ iiisJcad of llii pioxi- 

mate noun thy brother. Kow which of lliesi learned Drs. 

are we to believe? from what Dr. Clarke says, we must belicvcMhat 
the silver was referred to by the masculine pronoun He, and 
therefore he changes the Hebrew masculine, ff>r the neuter 
pronoun lY: while Dr. Aben E/ra refers the. niusculiuo pronoun to 
the conduct of Abimelech mentioned at the beginning of the verse. 
It is also evident that Abimelech did not do this in any way to 
insult Abraham, because he says, in the integrity of my heart, 
and innocency of niy Jhands, have 1 done this tlierefore it must 
necessarily be understood, that he did this as a compliment to 
Abraham, seeking an alliance with him, by taking Sarah to be his 
M'ife, and which was also understood by his peopli* ; therefore there 
w'as no ground for tj^at profusion of gifts which the Rabbi 
supposed were given to Abraham, as Abimelech li^d not done &ny 
thing improper. 'Fhis has often been considered by Deists as a 
very objectionable passage, because it is contrary to right 
reason to suppose tliat this transaction took place in the order 
in which il is related in the translation. Neither copld Abraham, 
wUb is declared to be a prince and the richest monarch 
in all the east, have accepted such favors without making an 
adequate return : for honor was a peculiar trait in his character. 

Vf e learn from Scripture that the patriarchs followed the occupa- 
tion of shejdierds^ and that Abraham was a dicpherd king ; which 
was the profession of most of the Hebrews. So that the riches 
of Abraham aVose from his numerous herds of cattle, with which 
he supplied the different countries. We also^earn that it was the 
custom to remove frequently from place to place for pasturage ; 
for having immense flocks it became necessary to remove them in 
order to ^procure a suflicienk supply, and to dispose of a part as 
occasion might require^ Not that Abrabanr wandered abput from 
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place to place without any visible way of procuring a living, a 
charge which l^s been often made by Deists, but tliis was his 
great, honorable, and profitable occupation, by which he became 
one of the greatest nieii in all the east. This appears to have been' 
the case at this period, for the first verse says : “ And Abraham 
journeyed from thence toward the south country, and dwelled 
between Kadesh, and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar.” Now 
Abimelech t^jp King of the country sent and took Sarah from him, 
thinking he had a right, as she w»as reported to be liis sister, and 
not his w'ife, but as soon as he was convinced that she w^as his wife, 
he restored her again to her husband. It is then said iu the trans- 
lation, “ and Abimelech took sheep and oxen, and men-servants, 
and maid-servants, and gavcfTHEM to Abraham,” but the word them 
does not occur in the original, therefore cannot be applied to Abi- 
ineleoli’s giving the persons and cattle to i^Tbraham. 

Hie word n|T\ anti he toof^ should be translated, and Abinie^ 
lech rec%ive.d. SceExod.SC. 4. and he received. 1 Sam. C5.35. 

So David received, ‘i Kings, 19 . 14. ami Ilezekiah received. 
Isaiah 37. 14. The first clause will then read, “ and Abimelech 
received sheep, and o\cn, and men-servants, and maid-servants.” So 
that instead of giving all this valuable property to Abraham, for 
whlcli Abraham had given no consideration, wc shall find that 
Abimelech received them from Abraham, who received a thousand 
|)ieccs of silver of Abimelech for the same. To the learned 1 
need not enter into particulars, but to those who have not attended 
to a close insestigation of the original, it is necessary to say, that 
according to the order of the Hebrew^ there arc two propositions 
in the verse ; the first is, Abimelech receives, or purchases sheep, 
and oxen of Abraham, which he had brbi|ght with him from 
Canaan for pasturage, and for w'hich privilege he no doubt com- 
iiiiited w ith the kilig, who assigned liim the best part of the land 
rfor pasturage. The second proposition is, that he restored Sarah, 
w ho dwelt wdth him, to Abraham. But the first word in Uiis second 
proposition which I' a^iththeen, translated and he gave, 

should have been translated as the same word is in Dan. 1. 9 . 

Now God had brought, for though it means to give, 
it is not consistent with the following verb Fai/aasheeb. The 

whole verse truly reads word for word thus, — ‘‘ And Abimelech 
received sheep, and oxen, and man-servants, and wonien-servants ; 
and he brought to Abmhain and restored to him, Sarah his wife.” 
This is ill perfect agreement w^ith the Septuagint, for the 

third person singular aor. 2. has this signification, tire same as 
accipio, capio, to receive or accept. And *Afipoioip xai 

&wil(OK9v also agrees with^ 

rnto J1K, he brought to Abraham and restored to him Sarah.* 
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From which it appears evident that Abimelech did not give this 
property <to Abraham^ hut that he purchased a part of the live 
stock w hich Abraham according to custom had brought to besold^ 
and for which he received a thousand pieces of silver. This also 
agrees w ith what is said in the 12lli chapter, verse the lOth, where 
we read that Abraham, had sheep, and oxen, and hc-asses, and 
meii-scrvanls, and niaid-serx ants, and slie-asses, and camels.’* And 
also Cli. KI. tJ. “ And Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold,” and consetpieutly had no necessity for such gifts from 
Abimelech. 

This is further obvious from the word AV/rz/Zi/z, for though 

it be rendered, 1 have ^iven, it shoidd, according to rule, he trans- 
lated bv the same word as it is in Nitmb. S21. 34. 1 have 

*■ • • T 

delivered, h'zek.. ‘2C. 31- I have revomjieased. — Judges, l.C. I have 
delivDcd. W hich then reads, I have delivered to thy brot’rier a 
thousinulof silver,” so far the tw o v(^r«^es, excepting the tinal claiisi , 
literally road tlins. And Abimelech received sheep, an^ oxen, 
and men-servants, and women-servanls ; anil he brought to Abra- 
ham and restored to him, Saiah his wife. And unto Surah hi* said, 
behold 1 have ilelivcied a thousand of sdver, thtf brolhei , 

behold, he is to thee a covc'ring of the i yes unto ail that are w illi 
thee. 

But the following words are strangely martyred bv this 

writer, he savs they may b<* lraiislate<l thus : “ and to all, or, and 
in all, speak the Iriitfi.” Here we have* error on enor, the words 
** speak the tnitli,” arc a coimneHt or gloss, they do not occur in 
the original Hebrew, therefore niusi be rejected. The EngliMh 
translation is certainly Miearer the Hebrew, though the tnmslators 
have put in the wonroMe/', for which theie is not any ahtliority, 
and itnuikes the reading bad, viz. /IN} and with all other. But 

reject the word other j which is a very awkward vvoid here, and the 
tiue reading is, and zeiih all, Aow^ when the following word 
Veriochaachathy leudeied in the Bible thus she was 

reproved,” is truly translated, which 1 am sorry to say lius altogether 
been mistaken both by the translators and by L)r. Clarke; it not 
only makes a puit of the second proposition, but it shows that 
another error has been committed by making two propositions, 
where there is evidently but one. There are butJ.wo propositions 
in the verse, as is sigiiiiied by die pause; wherpasiii the Bible 
translation, aiid in this autlioi comment we have three, viz. 1st. 

And to Sarah he said, behold 1 have given thy brother a thou- 
sand pieces of silver — 2nd. behold, he is to thee a covering of the 
eyi^ unto all that are with tlicc, and with all other — 3rd. thus she 
M^as r^roved.” ” 

/IHDb} Vemchaachath^ finishes the verse, which is in ^he English, 
md in all die European .translations, rendered ; thus she was 
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reproved,’’ Dr! Clarke says, but the word is pbobably the 
second pdrson preterite, used for the imperative mood from the 
root nacach!^ What ! the second person preterite used for the 

imperative mood ? the Dr. is not quite correct in his explanations, 
and interpretations of tlie H ebrew ; no such form of the imperative 
is to be fouil^ in that language, ^ovv 8up|>osing for the sake of de- 
termining what is true, thattliis form did occur in the imperative, no 
one pretending to read Hebrew without the true vowels, erroneously 
called points, co\dd possibly determine the true moaning and 
application, as the same radical form of the word is found in 
<liffereiit conjugations, viA in the second person masculine and 
feiTiiiiine in Kal, in Piel, and in Phaal. ^ 

Itjis sad indeed if the knowledge of interpreters of the Hebrew 
language ainoniils f)nly to probabilities. Surely every w^ord in the 
Hebrew is as certain and determinate in its meaning and appli- 
cation Ss words are in other languages; otherwise what certainty 
would there be in any translation from the Hebrew ? 

''riic word /inOJI reuokaachathy does not come ‘from the root 

Sacach^ but frf)in Jiy ynvach^ which moans to justify^ to 

xindu utey Job 23. 4. I would* order niy cause before him, and 
till iny mouth with arguments or jusUfications.”— >Iicah 

f). 2. “ for the Lord hath a controversy with lits people, aftid nsyi' 
hr will plead, or vindicate his own goodness, with Israel,** iinii 
vockaachaih is in Niphal, and should be translated, tjius she was 
justified. For this is not applied to Sarah Hebrew, as it is 

in tne ^translation and by this writer; she had not done wrong in 
saying that Abruliam was her brother. Neither did the good king 
Abiinelech do wrong iiiteiitionally, for as above, it is said, in the 
integrity of my heart, and iniioceiicy of my hands, have I done 
this.” This will also agree with the Septuagint xal ravra aKyfisrjo'ov* 

“ ill all things, be thou justified.” Thu two verses will then truly 
road word for word with the Hebrew, thus: “ x\iid Abimelech 
I eceived sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and women-Servants, 
and he brought to Abraham and restored to him Sarah his wife. 
And unto Sarah he said, behold, 1 have delivered a thousand of 
silver to thy bro|her behold, he is to thee a covering of 

the eyes, unto all that are with thee : and with all thus she was 
justified.” 'i'hat is, he Juatilicd her conduct in saying that Abraham 
was her brother, and as their conduct wfis approved in the sight 
of God, 1 conceive, that Dr. Clarke has been too hasty in condemn* 
ing both. • • 

1 cannot conceive what coidd iiiduce this writer to suppose that 
Abraham did not speak the truth when he said, sAe is my sister, fof. 
this is the result of *his reasoning on the subject. Afjter he hatp 
decltCred that the conduct of Abraham is not defeusibla^ he en^ 
V. No. IX. F 
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deavoiirs to show what he supposes constitutes a €ulshood, that 
it may with the greater force apply to Abraham. He soys, 

III this place it may be< proper to ask, IVhat is a /te? It is any 
action done, or word spoken, whether true or false in itself, which 
tlie doer, or speaker, w ishes the observer, or hearer, to take in a 
contrary sense to that which he knows to be true.*' liiit here is no 
action done, nor word spoken, which Abraham, the speaker, wished 
the hearer to take in a contrary sense ; coiist^ipicntly Abraham 
cannot be charged with a lie. Abraham said, she is wt/ s/s/cr, and 
he spake the trutli, for she was the daughter of his father, but not 
llie daughter of his mother. Abrahamiwas not asked whether or 
not she was his wite ; had this ipieslion been put to tlie venerable 
patriarch, and instead ‘of giving a plain answer, as Dr. Clarke 
would have done, had he said, she js my sister y though he would 
have spoken the truth, }et the negative would have been implied, 
as though he had said, no, she is my sister. From which it is 
certain that Abraham was not guilty of /yitt^, and that his conduct 
is free from blame. Could this writer’s statement be proved, we 
should be told by Deists, that all the patriarchs and piophets 
weie guilty of lying. Isaac also said, .vAc is mt/ sister — that Jacob 
deceived Isaac — -that David by feigning himself mail, tied too — and 
that when Jeremiah w^as asked by the princes what the king had said 
unto him, he Hedy because he withheld a part of the conversation 
concerning which the king had charged him to be silent. Christ 
said, destroy this temple, and in three days I w ill raise it up 
the Jews were deceived, for they underslo'od him to mean the 
temple at Jerusalem.^ Then said the Jews, forty and six years 
w as this temple in building', and wilt thou rear it up in three days ?*' 
and he did not undeceive them. Now it is obvious that this writer’s 
deiinition of a lie will not go, using his own words, “ on all fours,* 
or in plain English, it is not consistent with truth ; for as ihcsr 
words had no reference to the literal temple at Jerusalem, so far 
, they were not true, and the speaker was sensible that the lieareis 
took what he said in a contrary sense to that whi^ he knew to be 
true but w^ho will dare to say, that this was a falshood i 

The sacred record docs not say that God condemned cither 
Abraham or Sarah, for thus in the honesty of their hearts 
endeavouring in truth to escape danger, but on the contrary, their 
proceeding is approved of in the sight of God, v. 7th. " Now 
therefore restc^e the man his wife, for he is a prophet, and he shall 
pray for thee/’ 

n^is conduct of Abraham was so justifiable, that when 
Abimelech, who,^it is sUd, feared God, heard what he had to say 
in justification of himself^ he dfd not reproach him, but treated 
lli^ as a friend, bought his sheep, and oiten, faired his men-servants, 
women-servants, and laid unto him, l^hold, my ^land in before 
, dwejl where it pleaseth thee/' 
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From the above observations, agreeably to the obvious 'and 
express meaning and application of the Hebrew words, when we 
attend to the relative determination r)f the branches of their 
respective roots, and in conformity thereto make choice of such 
words ill our language as by this unerring method point out the 
varying inii|xions of ideas; it must appear to the learned that the 
objections of the Deist, because the translation is inconsistent with 
reason, can no longer be made to this part of the sacred history. 

I have also shown that Dr. Clarke has committed some errors, 
particularly where, by differing from the Bible translation, he 
makes the masculine provioun Hu, refer to the remote noun 
*]p2l Cheseph, silver, instead of Abrahiun, and that tlu re is no 

ground for charging the patriarch even with the least degree of 
prevarication. These conclusions are as erroneous as liis com 
merit on the passage, where the three men wtMC entertained by 
Abraham, for he there says, he set a whole calf before them, 
new bread, but baked on the hearth, three measures of meal 
wtirc baked on this occasion, which coiiits to more than two of 
our bushels, and nearly to tifty-six pounds of our weight; whence 
w’p may conclude, that men were great eaters in those days/* llie 
Dr. attempts to contirm this by a quotation from Homer, Od\ss. 

1. 14. vcr. 74. where, he says, the poet makes his heroes great caters. 
When Eunricus entertained Ulysses, he dressed tw o pigs for him- 
self and his guest, 

“ .So saying, he girded quick his tunic close. 

And issuing sought the styes ; thence bringing two 
Of the imprisoned herd, he slaughtered bo^. 

Singed them, and clashed and spitted them, a^l placed 
The whole well roasted, banquets, spits and all, 

• Reeking behove Ulysses.*' Cowpbh. 

He quotes another passage where it is said, that, “ a hog of 
^ five years old was slaughtered and served up for five persons.** 

- His wood for fuel he prepared, 

And dragjiing thither a well fatted brawn 
Of the fifth 3"ear.- — - 

Dr. Clarke forgets that Abraham had a very large family ; we read 
of three hundred in his own house. Therefore tifty-six pounds of 
bread was but a mere trifle, where the consumption must have 
been so great. If Abraham had been an “ itinerant,*’ a wanderer 
from place to *place, without any fixed residence, • instead of 
being, as he really was. the greatest shephferd-king of the east; and 
had had no family but Sarah and the young man who dressed 
the kid, as this writer seems to think was the case ; there would 
have been some ground for supposing that this great quantity of 
provision would not have l^ecn Jjrovided* unless the men had been 
great eaters, as it could not have been eaten while it was good. I 
* think this writer might have fairly said, that two bushels of flour 
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would make near a hundred weiglit ; but this ini.stakc is excusable, 
it is not a scriptural one. 

lJut 1 may be told, if Abraham made a trade of selling men- 
servants, and womeii-scrvants, how can this be justiiied t would it 
not be as bad as the slave trade : I should answer these questions 
bv observing to such objectors, that Abraham was a mtriarchal 
shepherd-king, that he had a great many pe ople on Ids estates, 
besides those wlio are said to ha\e been born in his own house, 
who got their livelihood under him, and wlio from their infancy 
were instructed in the inanagcinent of slu‘ep and cattle ; literally, 
gnizing farmers. These were the persoAis brought b\ Abraham 
to Abiinelech to be engaged by him as nranagm s of the sheep and 
oxen W'hich were purchased by him of yVhraham. A kind of 
bailiffs, so that it was doing them a g^eat kindness to procure them 
such situations under the pay and patronage of the king of ( ierar. 

Neither can it be admitted, us this writer thinks, that i-.41 the 
Gerarites were a righteous nation for it appears that a man who 
was a stranger in their coimlry was always in danger of being 
murdered for the sake of his rrife, verse 11. N or is it possible 
that Sarah, at the age of {)(> years, could be a beautiful woman. 
Human nature was the same in the time of Abraham, as it is now, 
for so we are told in this part of scripture. But the truth is, as 
it was the custom among the eastern nations for die women to 
wear veils, principally to protect their faces frt>m the heat of the 
sun, and also from motives of modesty; Abraham was apprehen- 
sive that they might mistake her for a younger person, and so slay 
him for the sake of his.W'ife. 'llierefore we are not to suppose 
M'hat cannot be creebted, viz. tliat a woman years olil w as a 
beautiful woman, as this writer tells us, for he attempts to iuter- 
pret the original thus, (asabo\e) ** for a covering to procure thee a 
veil to conceal thy beauty.” llie legends of the Koran, and the 
Arabian tales, are not more inconsistent with reason, than a suppo- 
sition of this nature is with scripture. 

Thus I have etideavoured to silence tlie objections of the Deist 
to the circumstances related in titis part of sacred writ in the 
traoMation ; they cari no longer be by them brought forward to 
ridicuta the Bible. But I am aware that there arc some persons 
so attached to old prdudices, that they would rather wituess the 
alarming prpgress of Dehun and fanaticism, which tlireatens the 
destruction of true religion, than they would suffer any alteration 
in the received translation, though it were the literal sense of the 
original, and though it silenced Uie objections which have lieen the 
cause of spreading luiarchy and blood-shed, by disturbing the peace 
of religious socie^ in Europe. To this dcscripticm of Christian 

E isom, who have done more injury to true relinon than all the 
Is and Deists, m the world, I say, if they be &poked to cavil 
at any thii)g 1 have advanced, I hope in future they will first 
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endeavour to make tlienisclves masters at least of the grammar of 
the Hebrew language, for many of the answers 1 have seen liave 
been defective in this indispensable branch of mechanical lear- 
ning. They may then consider themselves in some degree prepared 
to gain a knowledge of the elements of the Hebrew, lint 
while siic|| gentlemen are content with a knowledge of alphabet 
Hebrew to enable them to dabble in a lexicon for the root of a 
word, no matter if it be the third person singular pretcr, which 
forms the radix, it must go for unijralar or 'pluraly pariiciple 
active or j}assivey iafniitivCy or imperativey it is boldly sent forth, 
as r have shown, and sImII have occasion to do: no wonder they 
should make such blunders by mistaking tense, person, mood, 
gender, &c. • 

uut there is another description of men, if possible more 
dangerous and iiiiscliievous than those mentioned above, viz. those 
who ^ne hold enough to speak and w rite against the absolute 
integrity of the Hebrew text; Deists need no better supporters than 
Midi as these. They ask, if any continued miracle has been mani- 
fested for the preservation of the Hebrew^ scriptures : I may ask, 
if the works of Homer, Euclid, Virgil, and the most eniiiicnt 
Latin writers, are not the same now, and must necessarily continue 
to be, as they were when the authors were living r there can be no 
interpolation in their works, because the eye of the learned world 
was upon them in all ages, those bold attempts would have been 
made known, to the injury of tlie character, and the ruin of the 
interpolator. (Jii this ground the scriptures in the original Hebrew 
claim the same protection, lint the original scriptures are of a 
higher consideration : can any man who believes the scriptures to 
be A^hat they certainly are, the word of (iod, for a moment 
suppose that the Ciud who gave them in the Hebrew' language, 
and who governs the most minute concerns of Man by his provi- 
dence, would not preserve bis .sacred w ord j>ure f to suppose tlie 
contrary, would be to conclude that the IJible is not the word qf 
<jod, and lliat he does not govern the world by his Providence. 
Hud these ubjecturs the least semblance of truth, or probability to 
.support them, whicli is not tlie case, w hat gopd can tJiey propose 
to the present generation, and to posterity, by inculcating doubU 
respecting the purity of tlie original i concerning such it is said, 
** what are tlicffte wounds in thine liunds i then he shall answer, 
those with which I was wounded in the house of iiiy friends.*’ 
Zac'h. 13. (i. These^re enemies to true religion and the Bible, 
whatever Uieir pretensions may be. 

1 intend in a future number to give sullicient proof that the 
original Hebrew is as pure, and that* the Hebrew Bible is as 
uncorriipt, os it was in die time of the venerable writer. 

London. • JOHN BELLJMY.^ 
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To THE Editor of the Ci^assical Journal. 

Sir, 

Y" ovR Joiinial has but lately fallen into my hands, and 
I have read parts of it with much satisfaction. I perceive lliat a 
considerable portion of it is dedicated to Bibiical Criticism ; and 
1 value it much the more on that account ; from a persuasion of 
the importance of furnishing a convenient '‘medium through which 
the sacred text in-ay receive farther illustration. Among your 
correspondents, Mr. Belianiy has furnished a paper in No. IV. 
on which I take the liberty of sending, you a few remarks. 

After paying a conipliinent to the zeal of a learned Bishop, who 
has instituted an academy, in w'hich the Hebrew' language recfcives 
distinguished encouragement, Mr. B. proceeds to communicate 
to the public his opinion as to the degree of labor w'hich may be 
necessary' in the acquisition of that language. In doing this, if I 
am not deceived, our author has been led into inconsistencies, 
which can be accounted for only ou the supposition that he has not 
fully made up his mind mioii the subject. In p. 74.^. he admits 
the possibility of a person in three days, acquiring “ that brunch 
of the rudiments, whi<*h teaches the learner to find the radix of a 
word, and by this, its determinate meaning jn the lexicon.’* In 
page 745. he says, think it would be a difficult task for a learner 
of a tolerable capacity, to be perfectly acquainted with the alpha- 
bet, in the space of ^ree months, so as to write and understand 
the radicals and serviles, with their extei:sive meaning and appli- 
cation as prefixes, and suflixes, which can properly he said to be 
only a knowledge of the alphabet.” Now every one w'ho knows 
any thing of the Hebrew language, -must know, that without such 
an acquaintance with the serviles as is here supposed, the learner 
cannot consult his Lexicon to much effect. 

I hope I shall not be considered as taking too great a liberty, if 
I say, mat the present production discovers marks of precipitancy, 
which should be avoided by evei^ one, and much more by one 
who comes forward to deliver opinions to the world, on siil^cta 
of no aitial} difficulty, and of considerable importance. Even 
twenty years^ attentive study of Hebrew will hardly authorise a 
man to pronounce so magisterially as ou^ author does on the 
subject of the vowel points. After a judicious and candid exami-* 
nation into the m^its of the question, a man may be to con*- 
clude hi favor of the pointa ; but surely no man has a right to say, 
That it is impossible to read or understand a word without them.” 
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Such a mode •of speaking on the subject, savors more of the 
partiality with which a man regards a favorite, than the candor 
that becomes a judge. If our author means by rendla^y reading 
according to the points : 1 believe no man will dispute his position. 
JBut if he means to ailirin tliat there is no uttering the words of 
which the language is composed, w'ilhout having recourse to the 
vowel pointi ; this is surely an unwarrantable assertion. As to 
understanding the Hebrew, I do maintain, and can prove, that a 
man, who has never heard of the vowel points, and who has studied 
the language without any rt3ference to them, in any shape, may yet 
be well acquainted with Hebrew : so that when he meets a 
new passage, he will as roadily and as certainly perceive its mean- 
ing, as a man, who has made the poinls his study, liut [ will say 
no yiore now on this subject; as I may ^^erhaps on some future 
occasion, if 1 shall be allow^e^, call the attention of students to it, 
through the medium of your JournaL 

I ttfok the liberty before of suggesting that our author seems to 
express himself on ditferent occasions, with some inconsistency. 
Ill p. 74f). he writes thus : 1 aiso differ from the opinion of a 

learned Kabbi, who w'as asked, how long it would require a person 
of good capacity to attain a critical knowledge of the language? 
He replied, from seven to fourteen years.’* From this, one would 
naturally suppose, that our author considered this to be a period 
of greater length than was necessary : yet he afterwards says. 

That it must necessarily be mote difficult lhan the [^ilin, Greek, 
or any language w liatevcr.” While he acquiesces in the opinion, 
that for the acquisition of Latin, seven years are necessary, and 
for that of Greek, fourteen. It may be, Ijpwever, that the objec- 
tion is not to the length, but to the shortn'iss of the period : in 
which case I shopld have looked f^r ^ different mode of expression. 

l}ut 1 have a more serious objection to the sentiments of our 
author, in the character of a theologian, than in that of cither a 
grammarian or a critic. I^et us hear him speak. W'hy have 
not those contradictions, and improper renderings, which are to be 
found in the Bible translation, cover it \vith obloquy, and almost 
seem to impeach the moral justice* of God ; on which account we 
are told by Deists, that, if these things be ticue, ^ the scriptures 
cannot be of divine origin, and therefore must be the work of 
men : I ask, why have not the clergy (for in them alone wc ought 
to be able to /llace implicit coiitidence respecting these things) 

s — — — 

* How does this epithet modify its subject, so as to distinpiish it from any 

tiling of the same kind? or in other words, is tlicre any justice, but moral 
justice f Our author perhaps, by mistake, wrote moral justice’* for ** moral 
perfections,** or some similar expression. • > • 

* Ourauthormcans,'^ if those things exist iu Uie original.'* 
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answered all those objections and re<*oncilcil the iivonsistnicics ‘ 
which appear in the translation?*’ Our author, in this passage, 
steps hevond the limits uf verbal criticism, and enters upon a new 
province. He considers the <‘oiiiinaiid ixiven to the Jsraelitos to 
extirpate the inhabitants of C'anuan, as not contained in the ori^i> 
nal. It seems straiijse that there should have been such a crucial 
ajrreement on this subject among all the translators ff the Old 
Testament. Some strange fatality must have attended the uikIcm- 
taking; that at all times, and in all places, and by all men, this 
error should have been coinmitted, and this misrepresentation of 
the divine character, w' i thou t any apparent temptation, sent foitli 
into the world. If then tlie established clergy were to j)erform 
the part assigned them by our author, they would still leave the 
great majority of maiikinfl laboring under the mistake arising fr/)iii 
the supposition, Uiat in the places referred to, they were readinij 
the word of God, and not, according to our author, the inventions 
of men. But if our author is dissatislied with such things, Ifc will 
find occasion of perpetual hostility against our authorised veisioji. 
He ought to require the correction of such passages as the follow- 
ing. Go ye after him through the city, and smite ; let not your 
eye spare, neither have ye pity. Slay utterly old and young, Ijoih 
maids, and little children, and women.’* Ezekiel, i\. .3. Oiir 
author’s objection, let it be observed, is to the character of any 
being wlio could issue such an order as that ascribed, in our trans- 
lation, to the God of the Israelites. Whether he works by angels, 
or by men, by rational or irrathnial beings, by animated or inaiii- 
tnate jiistnunents, he still continues the same. How then can onr 
author reconcile himself to the character of the (iod of nature ? 
I take it for granted fiirnn his avowed attachment to tlie scriptures, 
that he does not ascribe an> thing to chance. 1 would wish then 
to know bow the God who commands an earthquake to swallow 
up the inhabitants of a city, witliout distinction of age, or sex, is 
to be distinguished from the God, who i.ssues the same order, mul 
^sigus the execution of it to human beings r But, in truth, our 
translation abo^nids so mUch in objectionable matter of this kind, 
that to make the alterations and purgations recommended by our 
autboi:^ would be a work of more labor, Uiaii he is himself, perhaps, 
aware of. And does he seriously propose to measure the profi- 
cijency made by the established clergy, in the study of Hebrew, 
by their discomment of this asserted discrepatit^y between the 
original Hebrew, and our authorised version ? if this be bis sober 
judgment on thh subject; 1 cannot but say^ without any intention 


' f nc4>iw»tendes cannot be feconciled. Our author means, that what h« calif, 
inconstatencics, shonld be res^pted (by an amendment,) froai the present train- 
ISttion, 
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of ofFeridinjx, that tlicre is reason to apprcliend lie lias mis- 
S|K*nl till! twenty years he has emploNed in the study of llehrrw. 
The truth is^ that this objertionable matter is as certainly to . be 
ibiiud in the Hebrew, as it is in the l^nj^ish ; and if the existence 
of such things furnish the Deists with a fair groiiiul of triiniiph, 
we must submit : for without new modelling llie original itself, no 
mail can, wMiout false translations, make it speak any language but 
that which appears to our author so liable to objections, l.et him, 
however, make the trial himself, by producing some specimens of 
his proposed improvements, and we shall he better able to judge, 
how far his censures on the clergy arc well founded, or otherwise. 
In the meantime I wouhV beg leave to offer a few' remarks on Mr. 
H’s eritirism on Job, 3 1st chap, l.oth and Iffth verses. I do not 
kno4V but be may be right in prcsiiiniiig tffat his observations may 
bn acceptable both to the IqHrncd, and to the imleamed,’* but to 
one occupying a kind of middle place between the two extremes, 

J must say, that they have not proved perfeetly satisfactory. Lt't 
us first consider the L'ith verse: 

Tn» oma inoiy tana 

It is evident that the passage as it stands in our translation is very 
good sense, and agrees with the rest of the subject. Hie only 
objection Mr. U, makes is, that one question is asked twice.*’ 
And to avoid such a repetition, he proposes an alteration, by tlie 
adoption of wbirli, the passage will stand thus, Did not lie who 
formed me within, form him r and did not one fadiiou us in the 
womb?’* ISow’, it appears to me, that little more need be said of 
this alteration, than that such a mode of rendering is unusual, 
and unnatural ; and that, if the objection*which it is intended to 
obviate, he admitted, w’e should ha\e occasioR to revise and correct 
most of tlie poetical books of the Old 'restament. To refer to all 
^ the places, w here the same thing is said tw ice in the same verse, 
with some slight modification of sense, or change in the phrase- 
ology, would he to fill the Journal with qiiotations. If I maybe 
allowed to oft'»r an opinion, as to the true rendering, it is to be 
found ID the paper published in No. V. signed \V. V. It is thus I 
have been in the habit of translating the pAssage for myself, with 
only a slight difference which I take the liberty of proposing, as 
perhaps more literal than the other. Did not his maker make me 
in the belly ? jya, he fashioned us in one womb,” or “ did be not 
even fashion us in one womb not identically the same, but suffi- 
ciently so for the argiynent. 'llic first clause of the verse intimates 
their being the work of one creator ; and the second their belong- 
ing to the same race of beings ; their being both men. All tliis 
seems natural, but I doiibt whether we have any right to suppose 
that Job was attending to such nice disriiictions as those im|>Ued in 
the alterayoii recommended by Mr. B. 
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^rhe 18th V. is confessedly, as it stands in the Hebrew, a ditli- 
cult one : but 1 confess I cannot approve of the translation 
proposed either by Mr. B. or by your correspondent VV. V. 
Perhaps it may answer a good purpose, if we examine it, as it 
stands in the original, and as it is rendered in the ancient versions. 

Hebrew, 

nnjN naaoi aMD oVna niyao 

Sepfuagiiit, 

on fx veoT^TOj fiou e^irpt^ov ci$ xai ex yuoTpog pou 

w^Yrl(ru. 

Syriac. 

oup^ wJOaO! 

Vulgate. 

Quia ah infantia mea crevit mfcum miseratio, ct de utero 
matris meet egresm est mecum. 

Not one of these versions gives the same sense as another*; that 
of the vulgate appears more natural than the translation suggested 
by your correspondent PV. P\ as derived from the Syriac*, but I 
should think w*e ought to look for the original state f)f the Hebrew 
text, rather to the Septuagiiit, than to any other version ; as having 
been made at a period so much nearer to the time when the Hebrew 
itself was written. By consulting that version, 1 am inclined to 
think that the original text stood thus, at die time the Septuagint 
Was composed. < 

nn3» loam 3»D .n'lWD p 

The only changes here supposed are, the introduction ot in 
the place of 2 in the third word; and the omission of 2 in the last. 
If this should beobje^ecl to as too great a liberty, I can only say, 
that eveiy one who has undertaken to amend the translation, ‘has 
venturi to alter, at least, one word, and that, without such good 
authority as is here produced. The sense will then be : “ For 
from my youth, I have brought him up, as a father, and from the 
womb of my mother I have led him.’^ Job means, 1 apprehend, 
to affirm in strong language his early regard to * the wants of 
the destitute. 

To the translation proposed by your correspondent W. V. there 
appears an objection arising from the circumstance of Job’s pros- 
perity ; which appears not to have been interrupted, till the period 
at which the book called bv his name informs us* at once of his 
existence and of bis downfgU. 

With respect to the translation proposed *by Mr. B. unless the 
word nSnSH be altered, it seems to me quite inadmissible, for the 
word in question is surely not the first person singular passive of 
tbe vedb nrO. ♦ 

The sense given by the vulgate is a good one ; but I much 
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doubt if cclnsidered as one word, can bear the meaning attri* 
biitcd to it, in that version. 

Upon the w'hoie, I am led to believe^ that the verse in ques- 
tion stood as 1 have endeavoured to correct it from the Sep- 
tuagint; but, whether in this conjecture 1 am right or wrong, 
every reader must judge foi himself. 

Dublin, Dcc.At. IBll. T. Y. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIS WORDS. 

To THL Editor of the Classical Journal. 

• , T * 

Sir* 1 HAVE long wjshed to communicate with you on 

the subject of pronunciation, and should be glad if any of your 
readers would throw some light upon it. I allude more 
especially to the manner of pronouncing the antepenultima of cer- 
tain words in the Latin language. Scholars are much divided on 
the question : and though a uniformity in this particular maj 
perhaps be reckoned among the minor desiderata of literature* stiU 
it is confessedly desirable, and it is so (if for no better reason) 
to prevent invidious sneers and absurd altercations. The syllableSf 
on which I desire information, are those which prosodians call 
long by authority, for on the pronunciation of the short antepenuU 
tima the agreement seems to be more general. I believe the greater 
number of scholars pronounce most of these syllables, whether 
long or short by authority, as if tliey wer^ long by position, as it 
is called. For instance, no distinction is made in pronunciation 
between the words nomine and hominc^ both of them being more 
^ commonly spoken as if they were written, nonmine^hommine. Again* 
other words that have this syllable short, are pronounced as if it were 
long, as imperium^ deter iotj &c. Though this does not obtain uni- 
versally in the oase of similar words, as deterere^ &c. as if it wern 
intended to show tliat the whole system of pronunciation is merely 
a matter of caprice, whether founded in ignorance or wisdom* 1 
will not pretend to say. On this plan, the only discoverable 
consistency is* that the pronunciation of words is entirely inde- 
pendent of theii* quantity : and for such a determination perhaps 
some reasons wiU be adauced. It is said* first, that you do not at 
all change the qmntitj^ of the syllable* whether you call it nomine 
or nommine, it being in reality long in both cases, the quantity 
depending solely upon the time of utterance. To this it may be 
replied* why should you desire to pronounce a syllable, when long 
by authority, as if it were long by posilion ? and though itSepos- 
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sible to dwell as long upon the vSyllable in either cast*, the time Is not 
conveniently or distinctly marked by a collision of the same two 
letters, as it is by the open pronunciation of a long vowel, e. g. 
the idea of length in the first syllable is not so striking from the 
sound nom-mine^ as nb-mine ; and for this reason the former 
pronunciation is better adapted to short syllables. This, I appre- 
hend, holds particularly in the reading of poetry : fdt us take the 
line « oderunt pcccare mali formidinc pamx,” where the sound 
Jhrml-dinei^ surely much fuller and longer than that oi formiddine. 
And further, why we should say in the nominative Jormi-do^ and 
in the ablative / w'tw/VW/wc, I cannot tell. But secondly, it is ob- 
jected that in case of short pcniiltiinas a similar pronunciation is 
not retained when the word is Increased : e. g. we say bb-nu$^ hon^ 
nitas ; gracilis (not gracillis) gracillibus. To this it might be 
fairly answered, that our being unabh to make a proper distinction, 
or to preserve a consistency in all cases can afford no reason -^or our 
refusing to do so, when it is in our power. Since the accent is 
commonly Ldd upon the antepenultima, that very circumstance 
obliges us to make tlie pronunciation of the syllable longer than it 
otlierwise would be j and though such words as gracilihus are cer- 
tainly pronounced as if there were two concurring consonants in 
the middle, still that pronunciation is more rapid and short 
than any other would be, the accent remaining the same. If a 
man were a stranger to the custom of pronunciation, I have no 
doubt that the w'ord suhiilitas w'ould convey to him the notion of 
a longer antepenultima than subiillilas w-ould*. Again, it is urged 
that in dissyllables no distinction is made \ homo and nomvn being 
spoken as if the quanthy of each penultima were the same : why 
then should we require a distinction in other cases ? To this a reply 
might be made as before, that if it is not easy distinguish in 
every instance, there is no reason why we should not, wlicn it is 
practicable. I3ut with regard to these words of two syllables, of 
which the first is short by authority, the common pronunciation 
blight be altered in two ways : first, by retaining the usual sound, 
but dwelling upon it only half the time : I could illustrate this by 
the use of musical terms : if our dwelling upon the first syllabic 
of nomen be marked by a crotchet, the first of h&tno might be 
sounded as a quaver ; the same open sound of the vowel being 
retained in both cases. But secondly, uniformity Vould be better 
consulted by our pronouncing the first syllables of such words just 
as we should if thejfc were three syllable^ ; and this, perhaps, 
would do more towards establishing a general and consistent rule 
for pronunciation than any other means whatever. Upon this plan 
then the words hpmoy bonm^ would be pronounced bonnus^ 

thus being made to agree with the sound of the first, syllabic of 
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honiineSi honitaL Prejudice and habit will revolt at such a pro- 
posal ; but some advances have already been made toward it even 
by the most determined abettors of the common system ; as in the 
words ibi^ tibi, sibi. And in the Greek v*cry considerable advances 
have been made, as xkyo)^ and very many others. 

Few, I belieye, are ofFcnded at the word being read as if there 
were two consonants \ why then should they be shocked, if the 
I-»atin ego were read in a similar manner ? In the Greek, indeed^ 
we commonly make a distinction between the long and short vow- 
els. In speaking the sound of the long vowel is attended 

to ; sjLro is pronounced aj if it were written efjLftrO : so of siXfira, 
oXfTov and numberless others : and why the same distinction should 
be denied to the Latin I know not : tie difference in point of 
orthography is not worth mentioning. There are some, I fear, 
almost incorrigible cases, in* which no distinction can be well 
dcvisct^: they occur wdu-re the vowel in the antepenultima is said 
to be pure, i.e. where it is succeeded by another vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable, as in the words ahluerct^ Hiadisy or to take a 
verse «Jam neque Hamadryades rursum ncc carmina nobis*/' in 
such instances I believe tlie reading must ever be as if the antepen- 
ultima were long : but to insist once more upon the argument, this 
ib no reason why we should not establish a distinction when we can. 

As to myself, Mr. Editor, though you see my inclination and 
good-will, I have not had the courage at |ifcscnt to escape from 
the trammels of my youth, nor to emancipate myself from that 
“ tyrant custom which has shackled man /' though I am aware 
that a few of our best scholars have partly acted upon the system 
which 1 have been endeavouring to uphold. should be glad to 
see '«f fuller discu^ssion of the subject, remaining ^though rather 
idle of late) still sincerely your's, 

^ Aor. ‘^7. Hill. CiRANTA* 


A Defence of the Account of the Fall of Man in Genesis. 


To TiiH Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

1 CANNO0* but consider it as a subject of iamentatioD, 
timt writers of ability, who undertake to illustrate any obscure ptirU 
of Scripture, do too often set them in a less tkvorahle light than b^ore, 
rather than properly display to others the strong sense aiid ini|K>ttaiii 
truths, which pervade all pacta of Unft ghidc to our paths, hvk which 
indeed are too briefly hinted, rather than sufliciently expresscdi at full 
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length ; and, in fact, when even fully expressed, yet those great truths 
are delivered in the highly-Hgurative style of oriental nations, more 
than in such a precise mode of common language, as to be always 
obviously understood by every reader. Such, according to my opi- 
nion, is the case with respect to the difference betwet n two learned 
writers in your Journal, concerning the animal meant b^ the word 
Nachasch ; for in truth I find not the least sufficient reason to affirm, 
that any animal whatever spoke to Eve with any audible voice, nor 
even that the evil principle of the world, called Satan, spoke audibly 
to her, but bnlV that the author of that relation gi\es the name of 
the animal called Aachasch (whatever animal it may 1x0 to that evil 
apirit otherwise called Satan by the Jews a/‘terwards, but Diabolus by 
tJie Heathens, and believed to exi.st equally by Hrathciis, Jews, and 
Christians,* and to have be^n the cause of intermixing evil in the e\eiits 
of a world otherwise replete with works of wisdom and benevolence. 
As to the truth gf this prevalent opinion, if any )>ersons are so scepti- 
cal asjo doubt it, this is totally foreign from the subject uiidcr con- 
sideration, which has no concern with any thing more, than what in 
tlie age when the book was writ was the current lx lief of those, for 
whose benefit it was WTitt on. Both the above learned writers, tiici^- 
fore, arc equally in error, when they affirm that any animal whatever 
was visible to Eve, or even sroke to her witli audible words ; for 
where can they produce the least evidence, that Eve .mic any form 
whatever 1 and as to speaking to her, it may mean only suggested /«- 
iemally to her thoughts such or such questions for her <leterinination, 
which the supernatural power, alw'ays ascribed to that evil spirit, enabled 
it to do, even in the confession of all our leaniecl lawyers of the land ; 
otherwise they would never siiiTer a criminal to be accused of acting by 
instigation of the devil, and yet never deem it necessary to bring any 
proof that ihe devil ev^ spoke audibly to him. Universal opinion 
therefore confirms, th^at the supernatural evil spirit in question could 
communicate thoughts to the mind of Eve without ahdihle words, such 
as mortals are forced to use in their discourses with one another, to 
communicate their several opinions and reasons. It was then this evil 
spirit, which was reputed to have accosted Eve, but svhich in the early 
^ of Moses might not have obtained the name of liiatan ; therefore 
he gives it the naifeie of some animal called Nachasch, possibly on ac- 
count of its having some similar disposition ; but if one man calls 
another man a dog, does it follow that he has the form of a dog, or 
only that he is accused of having some similar dispositions ? Why then 
should your correspondents suppose that the evil spirit, which accosted 
Eve^ a^>eaafed in the form either of a serpent or a 'ny^nkey, or any 
othrm lorm^ merely Dccause the author of the relation gives him the 
name of Naehaseh/ - 1 find not the least ^IJabh mentioiM cooeeming 
the form of the behig there mentioned ; for they have no right to cun- 
chide what the form was from the adventitious name given tfiere as 
deseriptive soldy oi the cAornefef of that supernatural Imhig. If it be 
itged, 4bat dthough nodnnft is mentioned, yet His said, tlmt he spoito 
I^Eve : bnt thouf^tUa be meant ever so Jitetallyf yetberce nothing 
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more cun be concluded, than that it had the form of a man, if it spoke 
like a man ; and in truth, a young man was more likely to persuade a 
young woman out of her duty and her wits, than a serpent or a mon* 
key. Tliere is no sufficient reason, hoWever, to understand ipote 
and said to mean literally audible words, but only suggested such or 
such thoughts internally to the mind of Eve. Is it not still a com« 
men expression of others, said I to myself? and did ever any one 
conceive this phrase to mean that I spoke audibly to myself? Such 
figurative phrases are common in ail languages and^ ages «of the 
world ; but if understood literally, cannot fail to introduce the ap- 
pearance of absurdity, and a subject for ridicule instead of illustra- 
tion ; accordingly, the Jew^ by such literal senses have rendered this 
account truly ridiculous. 

We have then only to inquire farther, what animal it was which was 
meant by Nachasekt the name thus given to the evil spirit, which 
tempted Eve, and this has certainly been deemed a serpent in all ages, 
both «f the Jewish and Christian world ; it is also allowed, that in 
other places of scripture it does sometimes mean this animal ; we 
ouglit therefore to have some good reason before we reject an ancient 
interpretation, confirmed by a long succession of ages. It is likewise 
so rendered in the ancient Chaldee paraphrase of Jerusalem, Tibi ver\ 
O Serpens^ non erit medela, 6fc» and again, in the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas; some circumstances also are afterwards mentioned with re- 
sided to the punishment denounced for the transgression in question, 
which seem to allude expressly to the form of a serpent being sig- 
nified by the name Nachascli ; and moreover ^t tlie beginning of the 
account, alludion is made to the disposition of a serpent. W^c will 
therefore examine these two sentences more minutely. The account 
begins with saying, that the Nachasch was both a wild animal 
and a subtle one y now these properties wiH at least suit well enough 
witK a serpent, but subtle in the Latin callidis^ and in the septua- 
glut Greek had a very particular propriety, when applied to 

a serpent, according to the current opuiions of the ancient and it 
accordingly so applied in other parts of scripture* Bochart, in his 
Hierozoicon lib. 1. c. Sand 4. has collected a variety of accounts from 
ancient authors^to this purport, which, whether true or false, is inj^- 
material, so long as they were generally believed true. For f 
Symmachttsand .4quila substituted leayovpyoc, versed' in all kinds of 
crafty which may iudeed be less liable to be misunderstood, but 
ffovifios was better in- one respect, as it implies a good kind of crai^ 
answering to our word shrewd, whereas the other implies more of 
the bad cumupg of a fox ; aud the exampks of shrewdness imputed 
by the ancienSto serpeuts, are all to some good end ; they were by 
them even thouglit intelligent enough to foretel future events, and to 
have supemaiural knowMge, on which account iluculapius is gener- 
ally lepiesented with two aerpents entwined rouud his stalE ^ This 
character of the Nacliaseh*for shrewdness or sagacity is aftmwaids 
eonfimied by Eve's saying* The Nachasc/Hegmled me. Nothing move 
occurs cmgMfning its chancter until God pronounces the panishi^t cm 
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ity **Qii tbv belly Shalt thou and dust shalt thou eat, all the days 
of thy life.*’ Tlieee words again show, that they allude to the nature 
of a serpent, which is again confirmed by what follows: It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou Shall bite man’s heel." Bochart, as above, 
produces re}>eated notices from the ancients, that the heads of ser- 
pents were thought by them the only \uliierable part, and to be the 
. scat of their hearts and of their lives ; and also that they eat earth. 
Nicander in his Ihei'iaca sa^s of a serpent aridos sulcos depascitur 
r. 373 . and Phite says ypi>,oy Ic-flifi, nudum pulvertm edit c, 5*), 
All these circumstances in the character of the Aachaftch, confirm, 
that it WHS used here as the name of a serpent, and in that sense 
was given as a name to the sii[3ernatui'al jSataii of the Jews. But I 
was sorry to find Sir W. D. to mistake so much these words, ** upon 
thy belly shalt thou go z)l the days of thy life,” us to conclude 
from them, that the Nachasch once walked erect: (p. 2-1.1.) tliisVas 
indeed, one of lh»? strange fanciful opinions propagated by the Jew- 
ish Rabbins, and believed by too many Christians, that the fiirni of 
the Nachasch was changed n5 a pimisliineiit to it. Vet the above 
words -afford no foundation for this opinion ; they' only denounce that 
the sa^pent should continue ever thereafter to crawl on its belly in 
an ignominious manner, the same as it had done before, (so shuJt 
thou go all the days of thy life). Accordingly, Bochart thus c«*n- 
siires this idle tale, invented by the .Tcwisli coiumciitators, and still 
adhered to even by philosophic critics; Mihi non est verisimile 
Deum mutasse quidc|uatn in iiatura serpentis, sed tanlurii ijuod erat 
ill ejus nature cessit in fKjeiiam, ut in homtne niniitas, et in inuliere 
partus." c, 4, Sir W, D. speaks also, as being equally certain of the 
Nachasch talking audibly **it is <|uite clear that Nachasch could 
talk/' p. 1241. But said in this oriental paralde, as 1 have shown, 
may be only a figurative phrase for inslilling thoughts in a super- 
iialutal manner into flie mind of another person, to be the suljiject 
of their meditation. In Bsop was it ever inquired,* whellier the ani- 
mals there really spoke in an audible maimer the Gre)i*k words at- 
tributed to them h or rather only that the author ascribed such 
thoughts to them, as might have occurred to them in case they 
vere capable of thinking, and which, if spoken, woujd iiavc such or 
such a meaning. It can then be no more concluded, that the Nach* 
asch really talked, than that it was a real serpent, because such a 
name was given to it, and such wonts ascribed to it. But it may be 
urged perhaps, that the punishment is denounced directly against 
a serpent' itself by the Deity, aqd ^ hot against &dUn, as is proved 
by. the form and other properties of a serpent theiv ^scribed to it. 
Yet why should such a prophetic denunciation of wliat was to hafK 
pen in fiiture differ from other pro|>hctiG iJciiunciatioub found in 
the Jewish prophecies, and even in their histories, as well as in the 
didactic discourses of our Saviour himself, of teaching literal truths' 
by allegoric words! In history we' read, that the thistle sent a 
message to the cedar thdi was in Ijebanon, 2. K. 14. the words 
fere are only relative to a thbtle and cedar, but wliil^ofie thing 
is spoksn of/a^ different one is meunt^ namely,, the kings of Israel 
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and Judah; this is the essential nature of every allegory, .\rhlch 
has accordingly been relislied as an expressive mode of information ih 
all nations and languages. Since then the name of Serpent wa^ giveit at 
first to the supernatural agent so called^ Nachasch, this offered an 
obvious opportunity of continuing afterwards tJie deniinciatioii of 
punishment destined for it in the same allegoric words, as if tliey: 
related to the serpent only, its nature and properties, although in 
reality they meant the su])ernatiiral agent itself so named: and the 
articles of similarity between the two are left to readers themselves 
to discern by their own intellects, namely, that as the serpent should 
go on all its future life to crawl ignomiiiiousl} on its belly, shunned 
and detested by the human race, yet ever biting them insidiously^ 
while they reciprocally slfVmld aim destruction to his most vital 
part, the head ; so should that evil supernatural being crawl 
thrwigh the world to the end of it in* a detested state, shun- 
ned and abhorred by men for his treachery and injuries, until at 
last the offspring of man should put an end to his evil practices. 
This the Jews always expected to be effected by their jVlessiah. 
How then from this extension of the allegoric relation to the punish- 
iiicnt d(Miounced against the serpent, can it be concluded that the 
agent named Nacha^ch was a real serpent any more than from the 
mere name itself at first given to him 7 This allegoric conclu^ 
sion w'as a natural consequence of the allegoric commencement ; and 
that any one should on account of the punishment here denounced 
maintain that it was a real serp<uit, which both talked and before 
walked* upright, is us utisolid a conclusion as that the above super- 
imtiiral agent really afterwards crept upon bis ^elly, bit nfan's heels 
and cat dust. ** Amphora crepit insritui, cur urceus exit ? Quod sic 
mihi ostendis incredidus lego:’' yet it ia from such literal but errone- 
ous senses that Sir W. D. deduces the absimiilies, whicJi he ascribes 
equally to the explanations of both w riters ; eaiid, in fiict, they * 
must of necessity exist equally in eveiy literal .explanation of allegoric 
phr^es of any kind whatever, just as in the case of the thistle 
• if it spoke, or sent a message, or if the ceHar received and read, 
or heard the niesscge read by others. Therefore iu the above 
crlticisiiis, 1 acknowledge much learning and wit, and a ready vse 
of the opportunities afforded for them, but cannot find complete * 
satisfaction in them, or a clear explanation to others of what 
they find to be doubtful and obscure, through the contradict- 
ory accounts given by those different writers, who wdiile they differ 
with very learned abilities about the senses of ancient words, have 
both of them thus exposed and brought upon themselves some oblique 
arrows from SirlllT. D. where neither of them w’as suthdently covered 
by the shield of consistent senses in his explication of this ancient 
parable. With respect IHowever to the senses of ancient words in this 
script ura! account, I may observe farther, that as there is no suHigieiit 
foundation far altering the Septuagint word for 7ravdt;j»yof« 

which Aristotle expressly describes to be |he character rather qf the 
fox, as mtplying roguish craft; So the former epithet is confirmed by 
^ouf Saviour, e*' Be ye shrewd (ffovijttoi) as serpents, yet inoffensive as 
doves/' which w^ord,*howevcr, thus implying a commendable kind of 
Vol. V. No. IX. G 
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shrevrdness, refers in the serpent, according to the ancients, chuifly to 
its sagacious shrewdness in selMefcnce and defence of its offspring, 
and such other particulars. It may therefore by some be doubted, 
whether such an epithet l>c sutHciently consistent «w'ith what is after- 
M'ards mentioned of its mischievous or malicious disposition to man, 
and indeed to all oHfer animals : yet it should on the other hand be 
considered, that such ap})arently mischievous acts arise only from 
an excess of zeal for the safety of itself and offspring, so that they 
acquire the character of oft'ensive mischief only from tlie serpent's in- 
ability to distinguish neutral intruders upon it, from intentional ene- 
mies to its safety. As to what Eve sa>s, ** that the serpent beguiled 
me." neither does this seem inconsistent with the favorable idea sug- 
gested by for it may reter rather to the character ofTre^vo-jt/o; 

in the supernatural agent represented by the ser))ent, than to the cha- 
racter of tlie serpent itsetf, and thus while one w^ord suits that a^ent 
best, the other be<;t suits the scrfien^ Lastly, Leclerc has pro|>o- 
sed another sense of the Hebrew word denoted by for he pre- 

tends. that it may mean insidious, i. e. expressing the idea of tying in 
wait in order for offemive surprise ; and lie adduces in support of this, 
that Aristotle 4les<*rihcs the serpent as being remarkably thus insidious. 
(^dXirra svipouAtts) but this is only in part true, for serpents do not 
lie covered in the grass for the purpose of any such siirpri»e, hut 
rather from fcvir or caution, or merely for their own satisfaction: yet 
this sense has been too hastily adopted by Patrick, in his Commentary, 
and lately by Jloseiimulier, in his Scholia on Genesis. Leclerc pre- 
tends farther in support of it, that the Hebrew word has this sense of 
^ insidious in i. Sain. 2A, 22 ; and yet he himself in his note there shows, 
that this is only a sense ghen to it in the Latin viilgate, by the word 
inaideer, which it ought not to have,, since the text indicates only the 
'sense of astute oget, ii\ tlie Septuagiiit Travovcyawa-YfTxi rightly, and so 
he himself translatesnt there, collide se geasit. We find, then, no sufii- 
cienf reason to depart from the favorable sense of (ppoVfju. 9 ;, shrewd, 
given both in the old ^ new testament as a proper epitnet for a serpent 
according to the opioiSis then prevailing concerning it; which, whetiicr 
' true or not. make no diflTerence in regard to the propriety of the epi- 
thet in such an ancient narration ; and until the literal meaning of 
* words be thus ascertained, it is in vain^ to se^k after their allegoric 
ones. The name, at least, ought to have appeared to Eve in a favorable 
light at first, that she might listen to what is urged under it. 

But after having fixed clear and determinate meanings to the words. 
I cannot in my own opinion sufficiently admire, in this most ancient 
relic of former wisdom, this best account of the origin. of evil among 
mankind, the strong' sense which runs through the whole narratioo. 
but mth^ briefly hinted than expressed, the deep and intimate know- 
ledge of the weakness and duplicity of the human heart, and of the 
characteristic infiniiities of both sexes ; which thus disposed the wo- 
man to risk, by deceit, the loss of that inestimable jewel, the very 
' bon^ of all their happing, mutual confidence in each other, and 
this merely 'from a childish desire Co gratify her fancies almut trash and 
trifles ; and equally disposed the man lik^vise to become an unfortu-. 
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iiate counterpart, by his ready willingness to be deceived, and to be 
rendered blind to truths of the utmost importance to him thi;ough the 
simple reasons, as well as seducing example, of her he loved. The 
knowing and crafty agent would not have* hit upon four more power- 
ful topics of persuasion to the woman than curiosity and love of novelty^ 
togetli|r with an ardent fondness for the mere show of things, and also 
a desi^ of eminence, exaltation and grandeur, or lastly, some plausible 
ostensible pretence of great use and benefit to be deriWd from what in 
her own heart she knew to be wished for by hei*self, from petty foolish 
motives only, which she was almost ashamed . to own. Hence tk«> first 
argument was ofiTered to her curiosity for knowing secrets, for the whole 
mystery concerning tlie tre^ which was before so studiously kept from 
her knowledge, was to be hereafter disclosed to her, that she might 
be made happy by the knowledg:f. Tl]p second inducement wtis 
difSeted to work upon her love of eminence and grandeur, so that 
she would be exaltetl to tli* rank of a goddess, and thus satis- 
faction was administered to her pride. A third motive was, if pos- 
sible, fnore powerful than either of the former two, which was her 
love of show in all things, and she herfself ac cordingly saw that the fruit 
was pleasant to the eyes ; just as her daughters ever since have 
been governed altogether liy their eyes alone, so that the first 
c]uest ion asked lo direct their judgment of the value of any thing is, 
whether it be beautiful. A fourth advantage she had almost for- 
got, however at last it came limping in behind, whether or not it was to 
he desired to make one wise ; and it may be doubted, whether she would 
not have forgot this benefit altogether, if it had not occurred to her 
rather as a sneer at the great fuss the men make about their wisdom, 
which she knew that she could tuni upside down with a single smile. 
The character of (he man is sketched out with as faithful a pencil as 
in the female : his immediate complnmce to grasp greedily whatever 
was offered by so dear a hand, was as soon followed by a wish to 
tlirow' the blame, from himself, of his own weakness, upon others; 
licncc his first article of vindication was, ** that thou gavest the woman 
to me for a companion and rational friend, because thou didst not deem 
it meet, that 1 alone of all thy creation should live in solitude and F 
did comply with her advice to eat. Thou poor evasive hypocrite 
was it not the *caresses of female charms, and the enjoyments of 
nuptial love, which smothered in thy breast all thoughts of duty, just 
as ever since in all tliy posterity they have overcome the king and 
the hero, the virtuous and the wise? If, alas, too late, a sense 
of the too ready prevalence of human passions over reason, and 
duty, did afterw^s turn thee naked out of thy paradise of delights, 
is not that very nakedness itself a fit symbol of thy wretched condition: 
in other respects, when deprived of all tlie necessaries as well as com- 
forts of human life, e^Scept what thou couldst raise slowly from the 
earth by hard labor and the sweat of thy brows ? Naked indeed is ‘ 
man when exposed to all the wants, the ills and sorrows of the world, 
just as if exposed without clothing to thc^ pelting storms of tlye ek- 
aentsl Uis first poor expedient of figdeaves, to supply his imnt of 
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clothing was only another testimony of liis wreteheilness, when thus 
left to his own reason alone to acquire the first necessaries of existence, 
for which purpose acorns also iiiiist have been his food, as well us fig- 
leaves his covering : unarmed likewise, as wtH as naked, in a wide 
world, to become a prey to wild beasts, and as ignorant of the simplest 
arts of life, as defenceless against the many ills of it ; that single word 
nakedness therefore alone cxpi esses the vast extei.t of maifs misery ; 
and points out (his moral to the whole miiratimi, the unhappy state of 
man when no longoi protected hy God's I'rovicit iice, ami llie conse- 
quent necessity of ohedience to his w’ise directions, whether dictated 
by natural reason, or by bis positive conimunds. This is (he true 
origin of evil in the woild, so far as it respects the happiness of the 
human race, that hy its too ardent pnrstht of present, thovigh petty 
gratifications of far inferior value, when left to itself alone, it counter- 
acts the designs of the creation, and brings upon men a long lrwiir''of 
evils, of which they had not any knowledge, before, nor \ct even any 
conception of (heir nature ; for the fruit of the tree of knowledge is 
too often even still a knowledge of the miseric^s of the world,' rather 
than of the blessings of if, when de|)rivcd of the continual and provi- 
dential care of its Creator, and of his directions for the giiidaucc of 
human actions. 

But after having expressed my adinirntioii of this relic of the 
wisdom of old times, 1 ought also, in justice, to notice the learned 
commentaries on it, by the ingenious pens of the abovementioned 
writers in moilerii times, wlio hy tiieir deep researches into the hidden 
mysteries of oriental languages, have brought iiiaiiv curious facts to 
light, no less to our sutisfactioii than astonish iiient ; such as w hethcr 
the Nachasch in question might not be a tiioukev or a crocodile, as 
well as a serpent, and what is equally wonderful, w hether it spoke to 
Eve in Hebrew or in Grqek, or whether a monkey might not be able 
to crawl on its belly, ^and a serpent on tiie contrary to walk erect, but 
E crocodile even be capable of both ; and wlietlier serpents now live 

00 dust, as they did at the first creation, or inoolies were then as 
fond of nuts and apples as they gre at present. These and so many 
ether such profound disquisitions show to advantage wlial a happy 
use lias been made of an intimate knowledge of oriental languages 
Toward the illustration of the Jewish scriptures. As t6 my own object, 

1 have only gone one step farther than Sir W. D. who hae pointed 
out the ill consequences of departing from long-received senses lu 
scriptural words, in order to substitute those of mertdy modern ima- 
|;ination. Thii^ practice has been shown by me to be still more ob- 
jectionable, whoever the senses so long received contain any interest-^ 
mg and moral instruction to inankiml, independent of that important 
inquiry in natural bi^ory, whethw serpents did not at first creep 
upon finir legs, which were afterwards cut bff as a punishment for 

concerned in the deceotion of the mother of the human race, 
a jpmtioii* which 1 leave to oe determined by those, who have more 
leisure to inquire into the ropts of Chaldee, Hebrew, and Arabic words, 
t^sitate, boweeer^. aliwg with Eve, whether the fruit of the tree 
knowledge is so much to be desired, without our Laving some 
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more substanlial evidence of its ability to make all of us wise* nay, 
even at the very best, a knowledge of the frail state of human existence, 
when not protected by divine Providence, with the gloomy view of' 
death at last, is but a knowledge of how Soon men will be turned out 
of their earthly paradise into an unknown dreary wilderness of <Iespair 
through the darkness of tlie way before them, in case they dejiart from 
the right senses as well as words of that divine guide to their present 
paths, and better liojies in future. In fine, it may be truly said of 
the inquiries of all the above waiters coiiceniing the Nacliascli, wdiat 
was actually said of M. Huet, when be published his Demomtratio 
Evan^eHca^ that it cleared up and demonstrated nothing except the 
very great extent of his owp reading. 

JSorwkh, Jan. 12. i^. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 
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' 1 IJE First Epistle of Horace opens with these lines — 

Priina dirto inilii, siinitna dicendo eaiiKcna, 

Speetdtuni satis et donatutn jam riide^ qiiaris, 

Aj'.erciias, iteniiu antiquo me incliidcre liido. 

Non cadein est wtas, non mens. Vejanius, armis 
Heri'utis ad posteiii Axis, latet aluiitiis ai^ro ; 

No popiiliiiii extrema tuticsexoret arenit. 

Kst niilii piir^atuiii crebrd qui porsoi/ot aiirem, 

Solve snu’seontem niatiiro samis otpuiin? ne 
Pcc^et ad extremum ridendiis, et ilia ducat. 

In this passage I should object to the usual trandution of two phrases, 
Kxtrcmd arend is rendered, in English, the farther end of the arena. It 
rather appears, that either in a circus, or ainpliithealrc, where the audi- 
ence are ranged t^round the arena, the proper place from which to address, 
effectively that audience is not towards the end of the arc'na, but some 
spot nearer to the centre of the open space. The idea of addressing the 
people from the farther end of that space, I conclude, is taken from our 
own theatres, and not from any ancient circus or amphitheatre. 1 
would propooc the fullovviiig translation: 

• Vejanius, armis 

Hercitlis ad postern fixis, latet abditus agro, 

Ne popalumextremfii toties exoretaren&. 

** Vejanius, having deposited his arms at the temple of Hercules, 
remains concealed at his country residence, that he may not repeatedly 
request his dismissal at a last performance that is, Vejanius, advanced 
in life, remains at a distance frpm Rome, •lest the piHjple shoulckpress 
him to the circus, under a promise, which ihvy never fail to break, of its 
' being his lost pcrfonuancc. In our northern climate it is not easy to 
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conceive the intemperate zeal of a soutliorn people on the subject of 
public spoctacicis. It has been urged, that the gladiator, who wiitbed to 
obtain his ultimate discharge* might approach the podium of the cirrus, 
wiieie the people stood, to salic^ at their hands his dismissal. But in a 
circus, which contained from one to two hundred thousand spectators, 
it cannot be assumed that the oblongatcd sides were occupied only by 
the better sort of people. 

The other phrase in the above passage to which I refer, is iVia ducat. 
We have lately had an extraordinary rominnnication with Spain and 
Portugal. I’lioae who ha \r witnessed Un* bulUfiglits of the iVninsuhi 
will Cun oborate iny e.xperience, that seldom does such a I'estixal con- 
clude without one or more of the horses on which some of the combatants 
arc mounted having their bowels lacerated by the horns rif the hulls, and 
dragging them along in sight of the spectators.* Bull-feasts are of a re- 
mote date in Europe ; and il other animals were in earlier times broughr to 
contend against men, the claw of the lioi or tigm* had no doubt a similar 
effect; and many an nnfortiinatc hense, beautiful as was Ins form, and 
courageous the rider whom he bore into the arena, has been gored and 
torn to pieces at the sanguinary exhibitions of the ancient ainplntlu alros. 
This happens every season in Spain, and our countrymen, wlio tra\el 
there, are seen to assist at the celebration of these lestivals. To have 
been present in a foreign country at such a sreii^, through youthful 
curiosity, may perhaps find some excusi ; but for the goxenunent wlncb 
encourages such savage exhibitions, there is no apology. 

The sense that has been hitherto assigm d to tlic words ilni ducat, is 
of the more importance, sitice the compilers of Latin Dictionaries rest 
upon this phiasc as authority. The) inform us, that ditcerc i/ta is 
“ to puff and bUrWi to be broken winded ;** and when one examines their 
authority, it is found to be no pther than this single passage in Horace. 
If this be an error therefore, it ought to be corre cted in fntuie Latin 
Dictionaries. 1 console % ^Sir, of such high \aUic the edifice raised by 
this writer in the works of which he has left mankind^ from youth to age, 
the inheritors, that if even the minutest fragment can any where he 
rcstorrd to its place agreeably to the original intention of the architect, 
it is no waste of time to aim at that restoration. 

In the sixth hook of Lucretius there is the following passage at about 
•the 1100th line— 

At<|oe ea vis omnis merbomm pestilitasque, 

Aut extrinsecus, ut niibes nebulieque superne 
Per ccelum veniunt, aot iptk saepe coorta 
De terrk surgiint, iibi piitrorem liomida nacta est, 

Intempestivis plnviisqne, et solibut ieta. 

Instead of the usual manner of taking saepe as the adverb, I would 
translate the tines thus: ** And all the violence and contagion pf disease's 
either descend from without through the air, like clouds or mists ; or 
else (ips& saepe coorta) originating within the earth’s enclosure, they rise 
out of the ground, when moistened by nnseAsonable rains, and affected 


* Tbm are asaatlyadosc9 balls tonaaiited and dtaiolialwd, om by one, at 
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by ihc sun's &o ardent rays, it has contracted putridity.” Jfud stepc 
coorta being pointedly contradistinguished with extrinsccu.s, per ceshim, 
supern^ veniunt. Whether the noun septs be written with, or without 
the dipthong is of no conseqiu^nce. * The Romans wrote sitcutinn or 
seculum indifferently, cetpe ur etpe^ m onion, cat'emonia or ccremonia.' 
Aly objection to serpe as an abverb is, that it temls to destroy the force 
of the passage. I^ucrctius having made a plain and positive division of 
all diseases into emanations from the earth and visitations from IJeaven, 
which is, I think, as good an account of their origin as the most acute 
medical writers have c\er given iis, the introduction of the adverb 
frcffucnlh/ into cither branch of this division wholly destroys the <listinct* 
ness of till* passage. If it be alleged that the. poet meant to sii»nify by 
serpe, that the latter class of di^'casos was the more abundant, the remark 
is inadmissible, because those disorders which are supposed not to owe 
tlteir cNistence to exhalations, constitute the larger portion. 

It has often been observed,# that to understand perfectly any author, 
wc ought not to be ignorant what was the degree of knowledge which 
existed at the period when he wrote. The Creeks and Romans were 
generally of opinion, that the earth was a flat and circular surface, 
bounded all around by the ocean. 0\er that earth and ocean they 
believed a spherical canopy to be extended, including wilbin its sub- 
stance the fixed stars. Wlicn the atmosphere was exempt from cloud or 
mist, the Romans expressed tl.at pure and exhilarating state of the air, 
so often witnessed in Italy, by the w'ord sudum ; without having any 
clear conception, but on the contrary great confusion and doubt, as to 
what could have become of the clouds which^they might have seen the 
evening before. It will be said in answer to what has been contended 
abovi', that some of the ancient philosophers were not unacquainted vvitli 
the true solar s)stem. Still it appears from the philosophical poem 
above qiiot<‘d, that the sect of Kpicurus were extremely deficient in 
astronomical knowledge, and that they evei> rAiuced the sun’s disk to 
its sensible iiiugi|itude. 

Nee uiinio Solis major rota, ne<; minor anlor 

Ksse potest, iiostris quam seiisibus esse videtur. 

I refer the reader to the long context in the? fifth book. Chemistry 
the ancients had none, and their knowledge in many branches of Natural 
Philosophy was not superior to their astronomical acquirements. To 
us, who have the advantage of living after Kepler and Sir Isaac Newton, 
the true planetary system is so familiar, that it is easier to descant upon 
its sublime beauties, than to comprehend how narrow and unworthy a 
view was once taken of the stupendous works of the Creator. 


1 have the honor to be, Sir, d'c. 

Chester-StreeU \Othfeb. 1812. 


N. 


* Is not the etymology of this word Ceteris mofit/a, the commands of the 
Goddess in the celebration of her mysteries atCleusis ? • 

A learned Friend derives it flrom comMn Soase. a religious net, car in Pe^ 
in Celtic cirm, or gqrm is the cry qf burds; but Oesner derives cormcii d epao 
quasi canimen. £oit. ^ • 
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LATIN POEM. 


f— oisv^o% 

AliiM 


Ha MUM squmui^ciU incurves, relia tciidas ; 
Glutiiie vistoso contiiieantiir aves; 

Sternere visiie feruni ? canibus sec larc per af^ros, 

V^cl fovea ninipas nil inetuentis iter: 

Sin placet invilic cor cievicisse puollie, 

£t dubitas qiiali fecoris arte tiiuni ; 

Pracstat adulari : rapkiis victoria peiinis 

Advolitans prc'cium grande laboris erit. 

Quatn noil niiile pre<'os, non niujiiera inille niovrrcnt, 
Blandiloqiiis^ccdet victima capla soiiis. 

Prscslat adulari : sic quie niodd lau^iiit anlet, 

£t niod^ contcnitiiin devenerala petit : 

Ilia, inarittdes quae fastklivit habenas. 

Fit docilis, colliim siibdit ct ipsa 

Quae tibi jam froiitein coutraxit acerba, iiqiiescit 
Dulcior Hyblseis, sic resoiuta, favis. 

Vcl si etiam tuniid^ prostratum rejicit ira, 

Duraque ferratas vult operire fores ; 

Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc leiiire*' furoreni, 
Queis tibi n^utatain coiiciliare datur ; 

Suavia dicta ir.inas, ut laurus fulniina, sistent ; 

Qiicni rabies habuit nuper^ faabebit ainbr. 


— Aggreditur qttoties tua lux, tua gloria vitse, 
Blanditias valeat lingua parata loqui : ^ 

Pulcbra quideni penitua vidcas tenuissima Lyriceus, 
Corporis et niaculas talpa viderc iieges : 

Judice te virgo lepidum peraniabile ridet, 

Ckm nimis exultans quassat utriiinque latus : 

Nil mortale sonet, iiugas citni garrit inanes ; ' 

Cum canit, invidid se Pliilomela necet: 

Nec minks ut quaerit temeraria vespa labellum, 
Quserere jurares nectar ut indc hibat. 

Sit tibi cura rosas oris ne Plioebus adurat. 

Sit tibi ne violet saevior aura genas. 

Quos patriia praeferret Ambs, ilia halet odorea. 

Dens Paria evinc^t marmora, pellis ebur. 

Omnia mirari, palmam qui sperat, amanteni, 

Et sumnii ad coelum tolJere lande deeet : 

Nyniphae, ** quicquid agit, auoquk vestigia movit/* 

Subvcniant Coaxi{ie9» et nuaniletur Amor. 


ISO*. 


H. H: J0\\ 
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CONJECTURES RESPECTING THE CHERUBIM. 

• 

Oiiraun in lli'bivw signifies AYrt'/?"///, ov for ccy and metaphorically a 
/itt//, the symbol of power. The union of the four aiiimnls may signify 
the four elements, as the four in^ads or faces ol the Indian Hrahina. 

Or, they may be typical of tfie creatixe power, ihe Hull ; the support- 
ing, the Eag ft : and the destructixe, the Lion; combined in the Deity» 
whose image i« Matu 

Ofy they may hi* the three kingdoms of animal nature, the carnivorous, 
the graminivorous, and Hinls symbolical of creatixe pjwer. 

Whatever may be the reiil meaning of it, the hieiuglypliic is derived 
from Kgypt. 

know not xxhethc r it bo gimeralU' observe d, that the symbolict'il 
figures comnionl} united xvitli thtf four exangeli^ts in old miss-dls and carv- 
ings, are the four figures constituting the Cherubim taken separately. 

B. 


LETTER OF ISAAC CASAUBON; — THE CLASSICAL 
TELEGRAPH. 

From the Episf/es o/'Isaac Casaubon, puh/ished hy Tiieo- 
Bouiis J ANSON, at Rotterdam, 1709. 


Epist. lOfio. Joauni A. Witten. 

« # # # •Koo'Tuxv et (^^uKroopltxv Gneci vocant rationcm signifi- 
caiidi per faces e specula sublatas : ea usi sunf veteres pliiriinuni, 
in bellis pra?sertjin : occasio eiiitn cum in omni vita piuriiiium 
potest, turn in bello inaxinic: igilur ne perirent occasioiies rei 
bene gereiidse, 7Tvq<reloLv cxcogitarunt aiitiqui, et speculus in altis 
nuisque inontibus eo fine tcdiiicariint, quurum adhuc in niontibus 
Hclvctiis nonnijlns licet observare : irvpiTsloig antiquissinia et siin-* 
plicissiina ratio fuit, ut sublatis facibus daretur ejus rei signum, 
de qua convenerat ; non enim aiiud poterant initio significare, quam 
id, de quo initio convenisset inter dantein signum, el observantem : 
postea excogitat'd^ sunt alias rationes solertiores atque adeo inira* 
biles : nam quasi literas calamo scriberent, quidvis per faces sigiii- 
ficabunt : autores hujus inveiiti coinmemorat Polybius c. x. ubi 
etiam rationes eo.*'um explicaiitur : sed non probat Polyb. omni ex 
parte, quod ante ipsius* tempera aliis fuerat eo in genere invciitum: 
itaque vir ingeniosus banc novam •jrupo’elas rationem excogitavit : 
qui facibus uti volcnt in speculis ad signum dandum cujuscunque 
rei, quam significari aliis erit necesse, habeto in suis speculis^quis- 
que literas ^tescriptas in quinque tabellis hoc modo : 
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Letter of Isaac Casaubon. 


Loricn apnen<n tabcUh: 



Tabella ha»c dehet, statiii in spcculae, lorira tarn ejus, qivi dat 
signum, quain f jii?, qui acceptiirns est ; atqne hoc imprimis videiH 
diim est, lit specula' sibi ex adverse quam optime responder nt : 
praiterea, qui faces obserx'at, jiibetur a Polybio dioptrurn habere, 
i. e. malhematici instrument! genus, quo oculorum acies missa per 
canalem tutius dirigitur ad metani propositum : hujiis preocipuus 
usus est, ut qui observat signum, dignoscat probe, ab ulro angiilo, 
dextro an sinistro, loricae opposita; literarum .signum dcUir. Nunc 
explicenms modum : finganuis in aliqua urbe proditos esse a pras- 
sidii sui parte : id iit procul signified it, ita fac iendum : scribeiidum 
igitur quam brevissime id fieri, quod velis, piitii : 

Centum mitites defeccrwtt. 
vel 

Proditiouem quidam jnoliuutur: 

ante omnia, qui parat dare signum, emn qui accepturus est, atten- 
dere sibi faciet, facibus toties siiblatis, donee .alter signum dedeiit 
suae attentionis : id signum est faeiiim ex adverso elalio : posl- 
quam aUendere c^pit, qui signum expectat, indieanda e.st illi 
tabula, in qua prima litera est diis, quod indiealurus est, piita C, 
quod est in prima tabula, vel jP, quod est in tabula Icrtia : ergo 
accedes ad loricai^ angulum sinistrurn, et ut C designes, semel ab 
loricai laeva parte facem tolles; ut P, ter facem niovebls super 
^ loricam elatani ; sic de ceteris. Qui signum aucupatur, indicatam 
* sibi tabellam adnotat, ut mox monstratain in ea^ litcram quaerat : 
tcrlio superest, ut litera quaerenda in tabella signifiectur : qui dat 
signum, venit ad loricae dextriim angulum, ct quota est litera indi- 
canda in siia tabella, tot facit wpa-eiot^, sive faris elationes, pula 
ut C indicet tres, ut P quiiique : qui cxcipit signum datum, facile 
intclligit, ou® litera sibi indicetur, cainque dUigenter annotat, 
scribitque jn tabula parata in eum usiim : atqiie simili niodo itur 
ad oinnes litms, donee: omnibus iiidicatis cre)>eriatur scriptiini in 
tabella excipientis id, quod ab initio erat propositum : haec Poly- 
biana ratio est, melior sane inventb alioruin, quse tamen valde sunt 
alegantia^ ea ad Polybium noa ante multos annos exposuimus, et 
mi 9 'ibi sunt mire involuta et depravata, evolvimus : si 13eo Opt. 
Max. sic olim videbitur, ut eum eximiiini scriptorttn edamus, 
ibeUs a me, vir nobilissime et amicissime,' mese in te fidei et 
amoris testimoDium.'’ P. fV. 




JB. Jomoti^s Noon of Night;**— and Virgil iHu$t rated. 


B • Jon 8*0 N seems to have been the first person, who introduced 
this phrase into the English language ; and, as his editor observes, 
he seems to have been conscious ot his boldness, and anxious to 

f )rotect liimscif by a reference to the Latin language : from Whal- 
ey’s note on the Sejanns, vol. ii. p. (ed. 17o^)-) and from 
Warton*s note on the 7/ Penseroso, it will be seen that our best 
poets without hesitation a<lopted the expression. In addition to 
the instances produced by^Wiirloii, we find it employed by Butler, 
fn dead of /nght^ uhen the pale moon 
Had got to the nocturnal 71001;, llltigi; Ghost, 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, gives us an example from 
Dryden : ® 

Full before hm at the 7 ioou of nighty 
He saw a quire of ladies, 

B. Jonson, as we learn from Whalley, referred to Varro, the author, 
of whom he borrowed it ; but, as the passage is not quoted by 
Mr. Whalley, the learned reader may not be displeased to see it. 
Repent^ noctis circiter mcridicfHy 
Quutn pictus aer ferridis late ignibus, 

Cccli or(s anastriae osfenderent, Mnreipore, 

Nonius Marcellas, when speaking dc Improju'iiSy qtiotes these lines 
from Varro, and says, Meridiem mediani dit4 partem ornttes putant 
solum esse dicendum, quum et noctis esse earn temporis partem doc- 
torum auctorilas dixerit. 

Perhaps I shall be excused for employing the Ci.\ssical 
Journal to give a more extensive circulation to the best inter- 
pretation of a w^ll-kiiow n, but little understood, passage in Virgil, 
EcL 5. V. 104. 

Die quibus in terrisy ct eris miki magnus Apolloy 
Tres patent cccli spatium non ampUus ulnas, 

Gesner says iiT^his Thesaurusy under the word Mundus: MundoB 
quidam apud Serv. ad 134. volunt dici aras deorum infero- 

niin : respexit, credo, Serv. ad iilaiu forniulam, qui mundus patere 
dicitiir, de qu4 Macrob. Sat. 1 . I 6 . * Mundus citmpatet, tristium 
atque inferfim quasi janua patet : proptere^ non iiiod 6 praelium 
coininitti, veriigi etiaai delectum rei militaris causa habere, ac mili- 
tern proticisci, navim solvere, uxorem liberorum quaerendorum caus& 
diicere religiosiiin est Festus, h. v« * Mundus, iit ait Capito Ateius 
in libro sexto Pontificali ter in anno patere solet — ^uo tempore ea, 

; [uae occulta et abdita religionis deomni maniuni essent, velut iii 
ucem quandam adducerentur et patefierent’ — Hunc mundum sig- 
nare videtur Plutarch, in Romulo, p. 23. aJpvyt) ffspV ri vOy 

Kopmoy rt wayroovy Sroi; yip<o psv cor 

sxt^vrop (* xtSg AmYHatoif, firiJijo-yfv fyTaS$cc, xot) tIxo; sf 



lOS The Poem of Fest us Avienus. 

a^IxTO sxotfTTOs oA/yijv xniJLl^aov fi/TigoiVy e^stXov els toiutol xal (ruveiJLiy 
ww' xsi\ou'jri de ^oQpov toStov, to xai rbv ^'OKufj.Trov 6v6p.otri Mouvlov* 
«It« cti(r7r£g x6x\oy xsvrpw irepUyga^av tyJv ttoA^v : Nciiipe in hanc 
fos^um roiiiiidam eoruiii v^ilut conjeceie, qiiibus vel ii^cessitas, vel 
luMina pretiuni farit : his Deos manes placarc. Ins coinmunciu 
qiiu^n thesaiiruiti, nunquatn toiiendum^ descrenduin lumquain, con* 
stitiiere videiitur voluisse : hunc nnindiiiii a se dictum fer in anno 
videntur c<erinioiiia qiradam aperiiisse : do hoc niiiiulo denique, 
sive cuilo, (Ol)inpum vocal Plutarch.) acoipio illuu Virgilianum 
a^nigma, 

* Die quibus in torri?, et oris mihi jna;;iiiLS Ajiollo, 

Tres paloat coeli spiitium non amnlius iihias/'* 

1\ w. 


SOTES on Pari of ilie POEM of FKSTLjS AVJKMJS: who 
extracted the Substance of it, as he himse/f admits, from a Punic 
Voyage to Cadiz, to the River Loire, to the Scyitey, or Sciily, 
Islands, to Cornwall, to Ireland, and to Albion : a Voyage pa formed 
by Himilco, the celebrated Carthaginian AdmiruL 


KO. II. 


It is a circumstiinrr sojk favorable to ascertaining and fixing the sites 
of the ab(jvo-named ancient tribes, that the oUl city of 'lar>liish forms in 
this poem a centre, around which the others arc diaun at tlieir propor- 
tionate distances. ** llic Gadir mbs e**!, dicta 'lariessus priiis." 
IliindcT) saihd toward the north, (as observes in the 2d b. and 

the 67 rh §.) in the ba*./ie year in which 1 1 an no proceeded to the central 
shore of Africa, which is now denominated Sierra ljC(^ta, Now in lliis 
voyage of Hanno, as in yVvienus, the 1 yrians and the ccdonists from 
Carthage gave to many colonies the same name. 'Ihree cities, connected 
by tracie with Tyre, have been distinguished by the same appcdhition : 
the fii*st is the birth-place of St, Paul, Tai'sus in (’ilicia ; the second is 
{he city mrrttiontd with Ophir; the third and most important town was 
the Tartossus of Spain. Now as to th# long-lost ])ort of Ophir, Dr. 
Vincent has learnedly defined In what quarter of the globe, and on what 
shore it was ; Sir William .lones placed it in Malacca : the Portuguese 
voyagers in l660. suspected it to lie Sophaln: Bruce, by reasonings on 
the Monsoons, assigns both Tarshish and Ophir to r\\\\.,Afncan shore, 
parallel to the coasts of Madagascar » Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, 
has conceived the very probable idea, that the identical letters, which 
compose the word Ophir, art? to be found in our word Africa: [many 
Puuic coins arc stamped with a name, which may be equally read 
Ophir or Aphir, and as an explanation of the meaning of this term, 
the 4gure of a hors<; is added on the reverse of the coin; Virgil’s verses 
dmimate that on the coins of Carthage “ a horse's head" was impressed]: 
Wacc Wilford infers, that the ** Voyage to Ophir^ is merely syfjonyruous 
a ** Voyage to Southern Africa:*^ 1 add the 'word southern, to 
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distinguish this *part of Africa from its northern coasts, all washed 
by the Mcciiterraiieaii, wliich in the age of Moses was called the 
Luhim in the book of the Kings, and in the Chronicles the Lubim 
and Suevim : but which a})|H‘ilalion was expressed in the Greek 
letter by hybia, and even in the New Testament by Lybo-Phanicin, 

l^irkhursl's Lexicon, under the phrase “ Ships ofTarshiakJ' is unsa- 
tisfat;tory on the subject of the trade to Ophir and Tarshish : of the 
latter city, three places, as 1 sai(laho\e, bare the name in the same early 
age, Tarsus in Cilicia, built, says Strabo, H. 14. by the last king of 
Persia, Siirdanapalus ; tlie one in the dispute above-named ; and Tar- 
tessus or (iiides in Spain. '1 he articles of trade to the two cities Ophir 
and 'i'arshi‘«h, are only to he seen in Africa, but those of the trade to 
one of the cities are eiiiiallj' ftuind in Spam and Cilicia : one of the 
(’lassies alliuh s lo this \ery triennial trade, but 1 do not recollect the 
nfhfte of tile author. 'I he hha nicians built, ^sa>s Maurice, in his Ind. 
Anti(|. vol. (>.') ‘ 'fartes^us on* the Hiver I'aetis and Columnie, now 
Corunna, with its ancient pharos, or lighthouse. [Now' i/VW/iVd fully as 
much as the Scotc h or Piciish forts, said SirK. Kerr Porter tome after ^ 
his Spanish tour, and in rums.] Near Cornwall the isles of Scyllcy inti- 
mate isianfls sntrtd to the Sun, 'I he Phamicians exported tlience skins, 
lead, and tin: the liriions used :i boat covered with skins: the tin was 
earned overhin<i to Marseilks by the Greeks; but thi! latter people had 
not sailed to our inland jirior to the “ Travels of Herodotus,^' or to the 
yiar 4-j<) before C hrist, or the remarkable era of the arrival on uiir 
ctiast, of tile following admiral — Uimilco, who was sent by Carthage to 
visit the shores ol NVesU rn Lur<»pe, and who probably planted colonies 
in Coinwall/ 

One histoiian, ycl more celebroted than Mr. Maurice, has collected 
from many jia* sages in the classics the fables, or the annuls of those 
early ages: Manana, who in llie beginning of his History of Spain, 
emph')s the Stb ebapUr i»n ‘ the Geryons, ami o:wthe barbari'^in of the 
Spaniards, wlio were taught by 0>yris the use of bn'ad, and the planta- 
tion of liie vine; and on the Lybiaii llovculcs, who visited Spain, and 
died:' The lOth ciiapter is tilled wiiii the king Atla^; and the ^Ist 
with the \’o)age of Itimilco around the shores of Europe during ‘ two 
yeais, and with Ins gracious reception, and his lionors at the city of 
Carthage.' The* judicious reader will be anxious to ascertain the rcal 
and classical authorities for the tibove narrative of Hercules. They arc 
tlie.se; “ Geryon had led a colony/' says Pintarch, in the Life of berto- 
rius, “ from Atric-i into Spain ; but the colony was invaded by Osyris, 
tlie Egyptian, and the aged leader was deiiaTed, slain, and buried at 
Gade.s: ins three sons inherited only misfortunes.'* Under the fiction 
of a giant with a triple body^ the classic poris^ whom I quoted above, 
have recorded their unsuccessful engagement with Hercules. “The 
victor built,** Strabo athfk, in his 3d book and 169th page, “ the city of 
^alpeCartcia [its ruins still arc scon near to Gibraltar;] a “ florkhitt^ 
town in his age." Sanchomatho < nodi Silias Ttnlicus observe, “ that* 
Hercules Melacartus was honored with a teupplc at Ctadir, wbtich 
ti'd no iximges within its .sacred inclosurc/' Mela, in tlie 3d b'Qok^and at 
tih«;6lh c. tfCGords, “ that Xh^ I'yrians covered his ashes with. a tciuply 
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celebrated for its antiquity, and its treasures:" relates the honors 
srhich were paid to his remains by his illustrious countryman Hannibal, 
Plutarch adds, that “ the hero slew Antcus Atlas in his capital city 
Tingis." Pliny, in the foiisth book, and at the close of the 36'th section, 
adds, “ The brothers, the Geryons, are supposed to have reigned in 
Fprythia, whose flocks the celebrated Hercules seized.” And Strabo, in 
the third book, and at the l6'.9th page, thus refers tt) the same tradition : 
** Pherecydes appears to have given to Gadi*s the name of Krythea, in 
which the oxen of Cloryoii arc placed : others, however, understand by 
that name an island contiguous to Gades, and separated by the narrow 
frith of one stadium, or vulgarly, one furlong: the latter build their con- 
jc’Ctures on the excellence of the pastures.” 

The following crowd of verses occur in /wienus,' on these dark tradi- 
tions concerning this remaikablc labor of Hercules: v. 304 and 305.; 
V. 33A and 336*. ; v. 3'24. 5. 6. 7* 8 ; from v. 356th even to \ . 370 ; \*,id 
T. 262. 3. 4. 5. 

V. 304. Gerontis arcem, et promtnens fani, iit supra 

V. 305. Sumus elocnti, distinet medinni salnni. 

V. 335. Utrosquf interflnit teniie 

V. 3:i6. Quod Herma porro et Htreulis dictum est via. 

V. 324. £st Herma porro cespitiiiii munitio 

325. laterfluum qiue altrinsecusniniiit locum. 

6. Alitqiic rnrsiis Herctilh dicunt riam, 

7. Stravisse quippe maria fe rtur Htrculh^ 

8. Iter nt paieret facile captivo gres^i. 

V. 355. — Nuncupari has Herculls 

6. Ait colnmnas ; stadia triginta refort 

7. Has disiinerij^horrere sylvis tiutUqiir 

8. Inhospitatqiie semper esse iiautich. 

9. Inewe quippe dicit ollis HcrciiUs 

350. Kt templa et aras ; iiivehi advoiias rates 

1 . Deo litare, abire festino pede : 

tt. Nefas putatum deniorari in iiisiilis : 

. 5. Cireiim atqvs juxta pliirinio tractu jaccus 

4. Manere tradit tenue prolixe mare : 

5. Navigia onosta adire non valent locos 

6. Breve ob fluentum, et pingue littori lutiiiu. 

7. Sed si voluntas forte quern subegerit 

8. Adire fanimi, properet ad Lunw imulaiD 

9. . Agere carinam. eximere classi pondera, 

* 370. Levique cymba via siiperferri sulo. 

V. 262. Et quae vetustnm Graecia* nomen tenet 

3. Gerdntis arx est eniinus ; namque ex eSi 

4. Geryona quondam nuneupatum accepimus. 

5* Hie ora late sunt sin8t Tartessii. 

66. Hie siiut columnae perviqacU Hcrculis, 

Abila atque Calpe ; laev& dicti ceapitU 
iibytt propmqme spatia dnro perstrepunt 
Septentrioae, sed loco certae tenenU 

Let the veader contrast the above passage with the verses which will 
be quoted below from p. 341 to 348. Strabo, in the third book, and at 
the ISjhh page, describes the same scenery. “ Tlieru you sec the hill 
of the twotribn, theBasistani, and tbeBastuIi, the bill named fjalpe, 
£the modem Gibraltar] not<vastin circumference, but of so great an 
eiavBtion, that it appears at a distance to be insular." At the l/Oth 
linage of the same book bo adds, ** Sonic authors give, as the Viame of the 
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Herculean pillai^, Caipe and Abila, which is a Mountain. opposite to 
Calpe and situated in the part of Africa^ named by Eratosthenes, Meta- 
gonium, a portion of the Numidian race.” 

At the 354th verse Avienus had asserted, that one geographer had 
named two islands the pillars of Hercules: even this conjecture has not 
escaped Strabo: in the third book, and at the UiSth page, he observes, 

“ that two islands, one of which was denominated the temple of Juno, 
were by some authors deemed to be the ])illars.” A more minute dclinea* 
tiuii ot this scene, by an intellig<*nt friend who saw it, will, 1 hope, prove 
agreeable to the patricjtic Englisliman. “ The appearance of the strait, 
when it first opened upon us rather to the northwest early in the morn- 
ing, was picturesque. 'I’lie high lulls on the Spamsh coast to our left 
sec nied to be surmounted iiT gradation, by a biick ground ol still higher 
irregular hills, and behind these again, by the enormous mountains of 
Canada, nebulous and irregular, ‘faintly pointing to tlie neighbouring 
moon.* Standing on and nearer^ the brown pa relied and stony high hills 
of Spain strike :^s great, but nut pleasing o!)jt'cts ; especially as they 
rise belfind C'ape 'rrafalgar gradually, between high land on the Spanish 
main, and a something lower range of the llarbary hills: the passage 
now begins to open, and you soon are struck, not by an arm of tlic 
ocean ilividing the two continents of Tairope and Africa by its vast and 
ilTe^i‘-til)Ie force, as it vvere repelling two approaching wtirlds, and forc- 
ing b'lck its hilU and motintains on either side, as they crumble before 
its Stupendous lorront, but by a considerable river, romantically skirled 
by high and varied hills and diflfs, down which you are smoothly but 
rapidly Coin e^rd, v.liile you command the retreating shores on either 
sitle, and as \ou pass on and near the borders, are greeted with a most 
eMraoKliiiaiy, 1 bad almost said, a sublime, clatter and rattle of the 
many waters, hurrying by and jostling every rock and prominence, 
which obtrudis: the noi!»e, when near the shore, is surprising: the 
noise, like a n'verboratcd echo, arises from the htig^ of the rocky shore : 
as you glide on quick and smoothly, the occasional bays and irregular 
line of coasting hills amuse the eye, rather than delight it, except by 
tlie singular novelty of the scene. Still behind all on the left side, but 
before you, the vast Cirauada nituiiitaiiis begin again to meet you with 
a more unclouded aspect ; and on the right, Allas on the African back- 
ground shows, but to no great advantage, its famed mass and height. 
It is pleasant as y<»u tide it smoothly ilown, to contemplate two quar- 
ters of the globe thus broken in sunder by a stream not four miles 
wide, apparently not wider than the river Humber, though really mea- 
suring twenty inihs across. But the high coasts so call ol}'th(‘ eye, that 
you do not perceive the. intermediate breadth. Tangier, as it opens 
midway, obtains a partial view, because it is Tangier, ihcTingis of king 
Anteus and Atlas, and the capital of Juba; but behold I while you are 
reminded of its history *8 rude abrupt mass, dettiched as it were from 
the main laud, • and nearitf insnlar* stands forth beyond the Spanish 
short*, and meets the eye with its brown, and ofteii cloud»capj^d irre- 
gular high ridge, announcing itself the fiy-tanied wonder, Gib^ltar. 
As you approach, it still seems to stand higher and higher, and to 
recede, in oider to receive the ship into its grand extensive circular bay,^ 
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while the hiuh land on the side of Cnbrito-poiTit, makes a pic* 

luresqiic and rough forc-gA>und ; and as you enter the bay, its neigh- 
bouring and more inland inuuntains slope back and border the circle of 
the bay with a grand and .ipost irregular outline, terminating at a high 
point near, and opposite to, Gibraltar; which slopes suddenly to the 
neutral sands» at three feet above the level of the sea/* 

As the reader is now distinctly and minutely informed, that the straits 
of Abila or of Gibniltar are in width twenty miles, he will smile at the 
simplicity and the cliildish inaccuracy of the loose and discordant esti- 
mates of its width, which oc-ciir in Avienus at vei*ses 336. 7- and at verse 
370. and from ver.'.e 341 to the 35oth. Hut if he reads the above accu- 
rate delineation of my friend, (as Sir Robert Kerr P(H*ler observed it» 
with the intelligent eye of a svpctior artist y) he will cease to despise the 
venerable ancients for their mistake, since the mistake was very natural 
in the infancy of both navigation and astronomy, of both picturcs«{.jO 
painting, and of accurate hydrography. ^ 

V. 335. XJtrosqne interflnit teaiie frotnm, 

Qiiod Henna porro et Herculis dictum est via : 

Amphipolis urbis incola Eedaemon aVt, 

Non plus hahere loiigitudinis modo, 

Qiiam porrigiintur centum et octo millia, 

£t distineri luillibns terras tribus : 

370. Sed ad columnas qnidqiiid interfunditiir 
Vndae aestuantis, stadia septem vix ait 
JDmnasius esse : Caryandaeus Scylax 
Medium floentiim inter columiialsadAerit 
V. 374. Tantutn patere, quantns wstiis Bosphoro est. 

V* 341. Hie Herculanw stant coliimnte, 

V. 342. Qiiasmodum liltrtusque Imlieri continentis legimns. 

V. 343. Sunt pervia porro saxa prominentia 
V. 344. Abila et Calpe : Calpe in’Hispano solo 
V. 345. Maurisiomni e.st Abila : namque Abilam vneant 
V: 346. Gens Ptinicoruiii, motis quod, altiis br.rbaro est, 

V. 347. Id eat Latim ; diei et mictor Plautus est. 

V. 348. Calpe qne nirsum in Gnucia speeiei eavx 
V. .349. Teretisque visii noncupatur uncci. 

Y. 350. Atheniensis dicit Euctemon item 

Noiresse aaxa, ant vertices adsiirgere. 

Parte e% utrkqiie : cespitem Libyci soli 
Europe et cram memorat insulas diias 
Interjaccrc : Niincupaxihas Herculis 
Y. 355. Ait eoliimnas ; stadia triginta refert 
Has diitineri, 

V. 90« £t prominentis bic Ju^i surgit caput 

91. C Jt^trymium illud dixit auvum autiquiits} 

V. 92, Molesque celsa saxei fastigii 

V. 93. Tota in tepentebi maxima vergit notum. 

* Y. 94. Sub fanpnantem prominentis vertice 

V. Sbtemhiacit incolit .fistrynnneus, 

Y. 96. insulae aese exerunt .^tiy nmidcs 

Y. 97. 4^^centcs et motallo divites , 

Y. 98. nfquc pinmbi : multp vis hlc gentts est, 

V. 99. SitpoHnia animus, efficax solertib, 

V. iun„ JCiqpvtkiiidi cnni jngia oiimib«i« 


An Essay on the Alexandra of Lycophron. 
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Oyri Mytti 6uTi k^u^th, OTi^uaivu. 

Plutarch. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SlR} 

In this Ess»y it IS my intention to propose some new 
method of illustrating the Alexandra ” of Lycopnron, more parti* 
cvJoj-ly the object ^ for which the poet wrote tfiat poem, and, also, the 
Jbrm and the hmgiiagc^ in which^he has written it. “ Tu ne cedemalis, 
sed contra audentior it 4 ^,*' seems in this instance very applicable to 
the caus 2 of literature* and, I hope, will serve to justify in some 
measure with yoiiy and your learned readers^ the enterprising intention 
which I have expressed. 

Few learned men have directed their philological researches and 
labors to the elucidation of this poem. Those j?u) have been unsuc- 
cessful. The “ Scholia of Theon are lost ; his successors, Tzetzes, 
Bertrand, Canter, Meursins, and Potter, all regard the whole “ Alex- 
andra*' as highly mysterious, and in some passages as unintelligible. 
Meursius and Potter even pass in mute despair ;ill the three passages 
of the extract, which I shall transcribe as necessary to my purpose, 
although the right explication of the last passage would have faci- 
litated the interpretation of the ivhole mysterious poem. 

Suidas lived twelve centuries and a half after Lycophron. He 
calls the Alexandra *’ ra Between Lycophron and 

Statius, -who mentions 

“ jMtehr€ei\\\e. L.yrop1ironis atrif* 

* a much less interval of lime, that is, three centuries and more had 
elapsed. Tlie “ nlri*' * indeed is equivalent to the " rxoTtniv.^* On 
the other hand, “ Latebne ” is a most happy term for that disguised ^ 
language, which, with natural propiiety, had been adopted by the 
poet in the country where he wrote. It may almost be i ferred from 
a term not only so happy, but so appropriate as “ Latebne," that in 
the time of Statiu-s the nature of mysterious diction was not 
unknown ; that notwithstanding the close obscurity, in 'which tliat 
diction was locke4 and confined, the key of interpretation was still 
retained. Ovid, who lived nearer the time of Lycophron, dignifies 
him with the sole epithe^ Cothumatum.’* Lucian in his Lexiphanes 
names die Alexandra," and condemns it for its unusual expressions. 
This exclusive condemnation of this single poem affords a strong 
argument for presuming diat the other works of the same poet 
~ ~ 

' Atri ** nn united with ** Latebne ** and as' equivalent to enceritvo**' aaeoi 
to allude to tlijM poem only, 

Vot. V. No, IX.- 
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were not thought by the satirist to merit the sam\j condemnation. 
AthenjEiis .ind Diogenes Laertius have not hinted the least disappro- 
bation of those passages, which they have occasionally quoted from 
Lycophroii. either for th^r obscurity, or any otlier defect of compo- 
sition. The (ncontvh itself, in several parts, wlicre the plan oi 

the ]Kicm coil id not interfere, exhibits in verse of a correct and pleasing 
rhythm an impressive elegance, a perspicuous force of diction. The 
passage which begins in 06.5. with 

*Lvgc: Sf X'jj^rjg am, tjuv^luiv 

is a competent example. 

Lycophron was born in Chalcis.' He possessed unreal talents and 
great erudition. Ptolemy Phllometor, thy univci sal patron of all men, 
and' of all works, in every art, in every science, and in every 
species of literature, paVonised Lycophron. Pie gave him the ap- 
pointment of a librarian, and maintained him in the celebrated 
Museum contiguous to the royal palace at Alexandria. As a poet, 
Lycophron had attained great eminence ; otierwise he wmild not 
have been ranked amongst the stars of the “ Picia(/y^" hy which collec- 
tive, and most splendid title, he, and six other contcm])orary poets were 
then, and have been since, distinguished. Of his numerous works, in 
which there were twenty tragedies, and many satires, none, except, 
the “ Alexandra,” have survived. At the court of Ptolemy, sportive 
and enigmatical compositions were in mucli request. Lycophron 
acquired an inferior kind of reputation even in these, more especially 
in the which transmuted, by a transposition of the 

component letters, any word into anoth5;.v word, or into other words. 
Thus ’Agirii in the hands of Lycopl^rbn became ; and ’a^o-<vou, 

the name of the Queen, was, by his "flattering art of metathesis, 

The language of -^gypt, where these enigmatical sports ot 
composition were both invented and practised by the Greeks, had been 
totally and still, in {Retime of Lycophron, remained principally enig- 
matical with an innovating mixture of the alphabet. It was enig- 
matical, because it consisted in representations, called hicroglyphical, 
eitlier by symbols, or by proper imitation. The sculptor and painter 

per figuras animalium sensus mentis efEngcbant,” and conducted 
• men through what I..ycophron calls 

'6o<r^iT0og Alviy(jt,iTa}v 

In a country of this mysterious dialect, if I may be allowed the term, 
not only a sportive but a serious composition, either in hierogly- 
phical prose or verse, might reasonably have bepn expected from 
authors, who, like Lycophron, were supported by the sovereign of 
that country. 

The * ** Alexandra ” is a monologue, where one alone of the tV)o 
characters speaks^ A mes-senger reports to Priam from the mouth ol 

* TJim » Chalcis ill Eiibu'a. 4 At present, both the town and the island have 
ike same appellation of Negroponte. 

^ 9 . 10 and 11. 




the « Alexandra^* of Lycopliron. 1 1 j 

Alexandra, (or (Cassandra) a daughter of Priam, a series of predic- 
tions, which aic the suited of the poem. The criminal^ because 
i/uiiispicioiis, propheK* >s, had been imprisum d, by command her 
father, in a lofty lower on tlie Trojan coast, hut as 

Jier confinement, she, without any inter nftssion, opened in the same 
strain her prophetic 

‘‘ Ora, Oeijiivsii, non iiin|uani rriilita Itncn^.’ 

By “ Dei ” is signified Apnilo. lie, to avenge liimselJ*, as mythology 
relates, her refusal of his addresses, doomed this 

(^OipoKYfTTTOV yUM'JCf. ’’ 

to utter incessantly, unheeded or discredited for the present, alarming, 
and therefore offensive and criminal, but /r/n* predictions. 

It would be unpardonable to trespass too much on the limits of 
y'jjLir valuable publication. Upon that account, ////>, tlic /iV.s7, part 
of my essay, must be confined to the proposed illustration of the object, 
for which the poet wrote the ‘^Alexandra.*’ 

An ^extract from the “ original " seems to be the most advisable, 
because it is the most genuine mode of obtaining that illustration. 
The third passage of this extract is united, both in constnicti(ui, and 
by the link of historical facts, with tJic two others, w hich are, therefore, 
necessary to introduce it. This passage embraces, apparently, the 
beforementioned object, that is, the character, oi person, foresha- 
dow'ed in the Jiua! prophecy. 

Tlie diction of this extract is cillier symholknlltf, or properly hiero- 
glyph ical. 

The first passage relates to the wars betwoen Persi.i and Greece, 
after the flight of Xerxes, A. C. l-TH. and includes a period of 1 
years. 

The second passage completes that period of 147 years, and relates 
to the conquest of Persia by Alexander, A. C. 3'Jl. 

And thus is introduced the third passage, which wholly relates 
to some rig (y ip,/iOi(riy ” of Alexander, and includes a period 

t>f 22 years from the death of Alexander, A. C. to the pacific 

partition of his empire amongst his successors, A. C. 301 . With this 
person the series of predictions, as if tljey had reached their object^ is 
finally closed. 


An extract from the Alexandra.'^ 

1 St Passage. 

i. 1435. rioAAoi i* iyuHij m) 

‘•Avfl-ovrw W yettu ^eeXet^ 

AtifetTo'iv 
Oi y r% 

The Translation, 

P. ll-SS. ‘*But many combats of strength and skill and acts of 
slaughter in the space between die antagonists, some namely 
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by land, others on the contrary, in the furrwwed midriffs of 
the earth, shall fatally close the struggles of men, who are 
engaged in a conflict for mighty sovereignties, 

Jifotes on the Original. 

Ayw'jt;. properh/ liicro^lypliical. 

Msrni'/ (Aioi. I'liis >ivurd expresses Ihe space between two contending parties. 
Here that space must bo Asia Minor and the Mediternuiean, except in the 
ascent and retreat of tiio tm thoasand. 

Persians and Greeks. n4xa;, literally wrestling, and, like ’Ayivtf, a 
propel' hieroglyphic. 

AuyaTiriv The sovereignty by land and by sea. 

MfT«^p/voic-i ^9vG-rf6:pai; soa is liicroglypliicjilly expressed by the 

furroweti midritls of the (‘urtli, because the st‘a divides many parts of the tnirtlr, 
as tlic midriff divides the trunk of the hnmajo body, and at the >aine time is 
ploughed or furrowed botJi by the passage of sliips, ainl by its own agitation 
from the weather, from its flux and reflux, ami from situation, xfloi/o;, we may 
observe, joined with iSovcrrpo^oi; MiT«^p/voi5-i, is evidently used here in cuiitniff.a< 
tinction to Tala. (d. 1436.) The trutli is, that itself, and in its conipoiiiids 
*AvTixfi««, 'E^rr/fiavio; Arc. means the siirtaceknd substance of the whole earth, or 
terrestrial globe, both land uiid water, and is, therefore, very diffcryit from 
Tma, which is elementally opposed to water. The real sense of is 

aboriginal,” or coeval witlj the existence of the cart/*, or of any particular 
country, inchidingtherirers ^-c. with the land of that ennutry. This legitimate 
inter|>rctation of tins passage preserves that antithesis, which is indis- 

pensably necessary to Uie sense. 

2nd Passage. 

etp Mm tupaoTi kKIpcp 

1440. 'Aw* AieiKov Tf xttiFo Atc^im^v yv/mt 

Gfvwgivri; Aea>r, 

Ti^PlP^ (f efiaiptMp mpta xvprpintf ^kptop^ 

^ApmyxMru prri^ptra^ *A^yttm pr^ifiovf 
X£pMi top e^gcemAcerar Avkov, * 

i. 1445. K«/ 0-xiiirr^* waAtet f*»rpc^j^lec^' 

The Translation, 

** Until the ardently intrepid Lion, both "Thesprotian and 
Chaladrxais born a descendant both from ^acus and from 
Dardanus, shall have wholly quieted the grievous tumult of. 
war, and, as soon as he shall have caused the whole 
family of his kindred to sink by a precipitate downfall 
shall have obliged die champions of the Greeks, w ho had 
concealed themselves in treacherous fear, to have courted 
with cringing humility the wolf commanding expeditions, 
and to have offered with extended hands die sceptres of die 
ancient monarchy." 

^otes on the i^riginal. 

Aidunr is the epithet of A. '(inrd. 1441. Here as in Homer rather denotes the 
nature than the color of the /Jon. Virgil lias fiilvus,” and Milton ** tawtiy ” 
with this animal. Naturalists agree in stating, that the ardent intrppidit> of 
the lion increases in proportion to tlieheat of his native climate. In this place 
ardently intrepid,” which is one meaning of Ai9uiv, i» the happiest epithet for 
Aiurp,, V 

Eppicn. Doubtless Alexander qnieted ” most effectually the contentions bo- 
tween Persia and Greece by subduing both countries# f 
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Alt* A’ttxow rt xrtir>Af^J<ivoy yeyii;* throfi£'li Olympias liis mother, Alexander Ava» 
bom a tleseeiidant from ilSaciis, an<i from Dmuiaiius ; for Ncoptolcmiis kiii^ of 
the Mulossi ill Epirus, and fatlier of Olympias, was liumUif descemted from 
Pyrrhus (or Neoptoh'iiius) the son of Arliilles, the son of Pelens, !the son of 
AHacns, and collaterally, and withinterinarriaf^es, perhaps by blood descended 
from Dardaniis throut;h Andromache, widow ot Hector, and wife of Pyrrhus, 
who gave her, w'ith part of his kingdom of Kpinis, in marriage ti Heleiius, the 
son of Priam, the limal representative of Oanianiis. The niemojy of this 
descent from Dardaniis was retained in the name of Trmda^ the sister of 
Olympias. 0'<rirp7Oi, X'c>etcfato^. Both these wonls aie “ pars pio toto.” The 
“ Thesproti” were a people of f'piriis, and express the eountry of Alexander 
by his mother^ and (')ialadra (soiiietiaics called Galadr.e, (raliidia, Chaladnc, 
Chanastra, and Clialastra; was a towm in Macedonia, and expresses the country 
of Alexander by liis./fi//K*r. 

A/wv. Here the lion is the liieroglyphiral symbol of Alexander, as in :\3 and 
45*). it is the same symbol of Hercules, and, in 9. that of Castor. As I 
siiall consider the subject of hieroglyphics W'ith a view to this poem in anotlicr 
part of this essay, it will be suAcient to repiark from Diodorus Siculus, 
XLib. 1st) that the lipoToa»'i of a lion was a symbol t>.; a^d that, in the 

case of Osymand\as, tlie ligiir^* of the lion <ri'- ri,; 

io-ii^uftiyrv, because Osymandyas was y.'t9' >tal “ superior 

tirvhj intrapUl, and insolent.*' 

Tliat this ilownfal was sudden and headlong is proved by every historian 
of this event. But the history itself, as so well known, and familiar to every 
school- boy, need not be repeated liere. 

‘Opuijuiivv. The Persians to whom Alexander was related by blood, because 
through his Macedonian father Philip, he descended from Hercules, and 
through Hercules from Perseus. This descent is not mentioned here, because 
it had been somewhat particularised before in 9, BO:> — 4. in the jicrsou of 
Hercules, the sun of Alexander by Barsine. 'Flie sou is, in tliat pa.xsage, said 
to be 

• •••«« •••••• 

Kxi nufAtfUUf •VK awbif xlfutrur^ 

and if the son were, tlie fatlier must have been also. Alexander, tin uii£rh 
Philip his father, was a lineal descendant from Caninus, who Kegoi .sedeiii 
statiiit,” and veliiti tinnni corpus Macedoni'de fecit.’* Caraniis was a lineal 
descendant from Temenus the great grandson, or, according to some, the son 
of Hercules, the son of Alcmene, the daughter of Klecti^ on, the son of Perseus, 
from whom the Persians were said to have their descent, and their name. 
Tlierefore Alexanuer, when he .subdued, and destroyed, nr made <'apti\c the 
iofjiov -rnvTu all the (mgniiig) family of Persia, in that family .subdued, and 
destroyed, and inade captive, a family of descendants from Uic same Mood w itli 
himself, that is, his kindred. 

IlavTft xiyTjw^a;. Of tliis vvord I suspect the authenticity. If it be authentic, 
suspect the n*<jiiisite length of the first syllable, xy, w he! her from fid uoiist of* 
ML* 77 Til, or from xvTrr^c (9. :).3:k)or w'rtj, 1 could wish, therefore, to propose 
a slight alteration, and to read” 

• llafT ioftcf 

that is, ** having annihilated the autliority of Uic whole family.*’ 

'Kmywtni* This is a most extraordinary error of the press, or of the manuscript, 
or negligence of* the editor, because grammatical ^construction obviously 
requires ’Avayxairn to correspond with the precetling iCvrtoy. 

IlTiij^rtvTre,; ’Apynwv nfopLovg, ^^TIpofjLovg** means chiefly the Atlicnians, altliough 
tliey were leagued with tlie /Etolians. ’riiis interpretation is verified by Uic 
“ atinirTfx** &c. of ilic next line. When Thebes had been taken, and destroyed 
by Alexander, A. C. 333. Greece, in general, submitted to him. But, as it 
was tlioiij^it tliat some advantage might be taken of his absence froiu Europe 
ill Ills expedition, the Athenians^ allied with dlio il^tolians, were the 
amongst the Greeks for disavowing and forming a iiuivemal resistance to his 
authority, ^nr^^nrrn;, therefore, in its proper sense, is most apUy expressive 
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of lliat trt'arlioroiis fc*iir, uhirh they reaUy di.splayr<I, mu? witli which they 
wen* mf//i/ watHiiii^ opportunity. Under the inHiienre of this fear, and of 
politira) jiecc*si>ity, (expressed in ’Avayxftc-ti) they, in union with the other Orer k 
states, blit with iiitinitely’ f^rcater forwanliiess than the rest, rifo,aQt even in 
adulation, tli>pat(‘hed aiiibas.«^dors with congratulations, crowns, and every 
otftr and mark of tiieir allegiance to to have courted with cringing 

servility. Observe the propriety of the 1st aoiist in this word, because tlie 
ambassadors were to express what Jiad been already dotie by their respective 
states to • • • Toy 'rT^V6T>fXa'r»iv Aux&y, the Macedonian wolf coinniandiiig 

cxpciiilioiis. ST^rtoi'AftTJiv is, in this instance', obviously, and peculiarly, a 
suitable epithet for the A-^xov. This is a second hierogl}’t>hical syiiihnl for 
exhibiting Alexander, as a c'oininander of expeditions. Thus Oistor and Pollux 
in their expedition against the Athenians are railed />0 k Aoxoi, but lions in 
aiiotlu r passage before quoted. So the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy an* hieroglyphieal aCxo*, wherc\ei llicy are mentioned in this poem 
on the subject of that expedition. 

'^n.razf'i -TrrtXni ^fhe greatest part of Greoee was, in the most 

ancient period of their liistpry, under inoiiarchieal government, hut the p^^^* 
alindcA prineipallj to tlie Atlienians, who were against Alexander, and, 

notwitiistanding, showed the most iinpriuciplcd torwariiiioss in edering to 
Alexander fiie SxVj-T-rpv, tliai i*', the powers of tiieir anrier.t regal authority. 
RiU also iiielndes in its plural niimiu'i' the Thebans, ihe Corinth' ins, &<•. 

rcpicM'iifs, not iiiiapily, the abovementioned ambassadors in a distant 
country of Asia, w'here tlic Greeks through them^ that is, with extended hands 
otlered *’ tVe. Tlie ambassadors met him in Raby Ionia, and were well iceeivi'd 
by him, althougii Alcxaiuler regarded theii Mattering offer-* as the foi^'J'il 
fruits of his unexpected and unexampled success. 

3rd Passage. 

'n fefd* iKTuiv ylfvav 

n&»roi/Tfi Kul yif?9 Kfis fSoXHv 

iv (PiXoiCTiv vftfmOKTirtHy 

6. l^.^O. ExvXstf rui ^o^uKrinrovi; Xec,Suv' 

• T/te Tramlaiion. 

Among the friend,s of whom my kinsman after the sixtli 
century, a certain s-ingle wrestler when he sfiall have engaged 
his mighty spear both for sea and land, and entered into a 
pacific treaty (with other wrestlers) shall be called in hymas 
of praise the most estimable, having accepted the first 
fruits of the .spoils, which he had already secured to his 
possession by the spear.*' 

’Notes upon the Original. 

"a mixst be construed in regimen with ** h 0. ij lu. which ought to have 

been &. 14 .'> 0 . but has been nio.st strangely tran.sposed by some inaccuracy of 
a ropvist or editor. <2, as a dative in.«itead of a genitive, is perfectly con- 
formable to Greek idiom. Of this tliere is a stronger example i. 591. in 

• ••••••• rr^tcrov. 

Upon I shall enlarge in its proper place. 

Ar, “ assuredly,'' must lie construed afterwards with Cfjivri9nfr>m* M/d' Vxt»jv y/vv«v. 

the sixth century, or a/ifer six centtine.V tiece.sHarily imports that the 
nuiiiber of years must be completed liy some addition. Tfaeretore more, and, 
indfcd a til tic more, than six ceiitiirics, which elapsed between the time 
of Alexandra, (i. e. of the Trojan war) and Ihe time of her Ki/QalfAMv, 
^'boin 1 shall show to be, most probably, Ptolemy Lagus, or $• ter, who was 
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U>m more thiyi ri6<) >rars A. C. wiii i'im* the number of 1000 j«ars A. (\ 
Anhuu^li moiferii eliroiiologers, on very unreiiiiin <la!a Iroiii 1li«* bistorv «»f 
tUv fnhuhns of (Irceeo, earry the Trojan war <*oii%>i<ltTaljly bcyoiol luoo 
years A. C. yet in pootical lan^uu^c llie iouikI nitnther of lOOo vears will 
juNtifiuhly represent a lHi j;er iiiitiiber. Ilcsides, m^tw, after, is so /nddiiiite as 
to i^ivc us iiiiieh latitude in uiir additions, ainkoii tiie otlier side, the Greeks 
may mean, as is usual %\it(i tliem, by tlie VxT?ty, any otiier consieierable 

number revOruf^v^v 'ixh: i.s lUoleiny Soler. PaiisaTiia.^ in bis Attics, ‘^a\s, 
“ flToy.ffxmov t7.ui rj'ij /.oytu tf ..j'iv’ 

•rTj/ y'/p p« ( Arsinoe) lyju^Triy U yrt'Trfi yj'.xiVM Cro Ariyw,'* 

So Idas has the same accuiint. We have already sc'-n, tliat Alexander vas a 
descendant from HelenU', brotiMT of Alexander, and was, Ihcvpforc her ctiSai'/Lwv 
and if Alexajuler were hrr t<y>eI,AJi,v, Ptolemy Lai;es, or Soter, the brother of 
Ale\and(‘r. as ilie son of Philip, their eomnioii father, most also have been her 
f '.VJ VV''e aie told by Kook, the ( cliltir ol' \itian, that thi'* Ptolemy is 

s1\ied I’liiiip, ^^llo is e.dled I'toUmy " in th<‘ bai barons Latin i iiroiioluc^ieal 
extrait. It stioiild In' ob'^nd'eo, too, that ttie bii th of Ptoh iii) as nutinai son 
■)f Philip, and brother of \lc\ander, was eni u oily leporled amon^ tin Macr- 

' who v\ere pnlititulfij }//<e«inneeted with JMolemy , and had ;/ot on;.liuteii 

w ilh the Ailc^yptians, to xihom, as snh ictstjl' i^toiiiny, motive i fadulai Hill 
miu;ht hri\e been not improperly* imputed. 

* single, alom*. T I 't ’AJ.ve.cpM, ('Paiisanlas ‘■ays) tC; 

T'/r ‘I TTrivwv '<,yyj<Ti'i raz'.-c^'ni, rii>7o; n t' '7't 

tA r “ Siiu<i(‘ ” apjaiii, bee nix* by bis own pctsonal addri'*^, 

eoiiraire, wisdom, and the bii[li esiimntion, wnicli Ins eiiaiactn liatl ob(aiiu<l 
not onlyfroni bis ovii subjeets and soldiers, but ev eii from tliose ofh’sii\al» 
and enemies, Ptoiimy tlefeated tiie de-si^iis of Peidicr-as, A. .iC'ih and 
** ajjain,” those of Viiri|;;uiius, A. C. ,So.). ‘‘Siti;;le*‘ again, he n*roveiTd 
(pyrene and Libya, Palestine, (’d'losv ria, cV;e. 

Ti" a proper liierog1}phie, whieh admirablv suits the cliaiacter of 

Ptolemy, and, abo, his situation. ‘‘ Wrestling ” in the liist pl.iei*. is s;ud by 
JMiitaieli to be of all the Greek alhletie exerei'-es ** ts , aT-^To.-, /. I 

Ta.i. pyoT'iciv, X'64 TpiT^vTaTivl*’* wliieh hist woid, It is to be iioteil, aguis Witli 
rr^VySierTo,” in aiKitlH r >}*. In the second plaiti', Ptob iny \v<i' ( ngaui d .is 
r:"f'u‘7r7,; against the most act omplished and uble tlie gene rals, 

frie nds and Mieces‘-ois of Mevaiub r like liiniself, Pordiccas. Aiitipater. (*a.s- 
xaiidcr, J niineneii, Aiitigoiins, Demetrius, Seleuctis. Ophelias, <\e. sed IMol* • 
in.riis ill /Kgxpto, solerti indiistrm niagaas opes parabat, tjuippe e‘l Tgxptios 
iiisigiii inoderalione ni favoreiii .sui sidicitavcral, et ^eges fmiiimoN beneticns, 
oboeepiiisipie dt'vinxerat, lermiiios (juoque imperil, acijni'il.i (’\re‘i»e nrbt, 
ainplia^ erat, fat^usniie jam iantus orat, ut non tam thturrt, epiam innrutlus ipsi 
liostibiis esset." uixv.f witli other TaAft.crr'i., understood. 

A-ifi;. Properly bieroglypliieul. 

lUyrov 71 x^ti yii;, xo\- i*.f4AX.cyai It is needless to repeat the \m ll-knowii 

operations and coiidiict of Ptolemy, bolJi by sea and land, luiaiiisi Rhodes, 
i'yprus, the roasts of Greece, Syria, Cilicia, Syria, ^.c. and then Ids iff ,y>, 
that is, riacitic partition of the empire with Ciissaiider, Lysiimichus, and .A - 
leiieus, A. C. 3ni . Ilp-tr^iorc; ?v 4 >»Xoic-i>, 'I li.s line ha.'* evuicntly bej^ri trans- 
posed, and ought to have been 9, J |.%0, and the next line 9 . i tad. Si-c note 
upon w 1446 . J’toiemy was ro; iv vtXoirr.v. 1st, as the brotlu r of 

Alexander, t^dly, because lie was so .steady in his attachment to him, that 
Philip banished him from IVlacedoiiia. .'Idly, because when Alexander was in 
the utmost pe\j^onal danger from the Malli, or Oxydraca*, or Maili Oxydraciv, 
Ptolemy is said /uutXitrTw oI <r«jv imlytuv afA.vvtti“^ 4 tidy, because lie ]»ossrssed in 
his own kingdom, Aigypt, the remains of Alexander, those remains, wliich 
Ptolemy had contestitl with all his rivals and eiirinies. The intrrinent of tliose 
rciiiaiiis was eonlosted, because, aeeonling to a prediction, the coiinlry, where 
they should be deposited, .dioiild be of all other roiritiics the most happy and 


* Alcvuntlvr liiiu for tUii «ci Che name “ 

him bjr tho Jtliodiaas. 


Tlu> u»(iic w.vs ai;aiii b*'stov.'d o » 
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most prosperous. Those remains were, through the suc.'^essfu] address of 
Ptolemy, brought to -ISgypt, and buried at Memphis. Ptolemy 

both hail meritedf as we have seen, and had also secured for himself the song of 
praise. Ptolemy, himself a scholar and an author, for the iinprovenieiit of 
philosophy, and a// other knowledge, founded at Alexandria a Museum, conti- 
guous to the royal palace. Ilf was like our Royal Society, says Prideaux, and 
the Academy ot Sciences at Paris. The prophetess might say of Ptolemy, 

G. 1450 . has been misplaced, and ought to have been 1449. After axvXwv an 
apostrophised t’ ought to have been inserted. 

JxuAttfv, the conquests of Alexander. first-fruits in the correctest sense. 

Perdiccas, A. C. 322. “ inter Principes provincial dividit. P»*iwd Ptolemao 
et Afriew, Arabia»que pai-s sorte venit.” 

AopvKrtiTovs, What I have already quoted, together witli all the histories of those 
times, prove, that he, most literally “ secured tlie lir>t -fruits to his posnesslon," 
by his military valor, and militaiy as well as general conduct. This 

acceptance means the solemn form of acceptance under the beforciiieutiof'ed 
treaty of partition. 

Thus, if my interpretation of this extract, and more especially of 
the third passage in it be admissible, the o6/ecl of the poet, and of the 
artist, whose performance he is poetically describing, is very prtjbably 
discov^d. That is naturally, and judiciously, a most flattering 
compliment, paid to tlie sovereign of the country, where the artist 
and poet resided under his munificent patronage. Insides, that o^ect, 
thus discovered, will prepare pots and ^onr readers for taking, as I 
trust, not an unsatisfactory view of the Jomi and language of the 
« Alexandra " in my next communication. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jjogic Almond, Xqp, teth, 1 81 i. JOHN HA YTEB* 


On the Composition of the Greek Sapphic Ode. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

TLhe fiilfllment of iny promise regarding the com-^ 
p^ition of the Greek Sapphic Ode, Class. Joubn. No. vii. p. 123. 
will be found as imperfect, I fear, as it is tardy. But in points where 
examination and inquiry do not yet justify decisive language, hints and 
surmises may at this stage of the business have their use, and therefore 
shall not be kept frack. In'^ such matters as depend on ascertained 
authority, or on opinion, of which the grounds are open to every eye, 
a little more boldness may be forgiven. 

The subject naturally divides itself into five heads ; which cannot 
well be confounded, without iiijury to that clearness, so necessaiy in 
freating even the question before us, t, 
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1 • The scansion of the Sapphic verse, as to the feet composin^i; it. 

2. The structure of it, in the arrangement and division of words. 

3. The prosody^ to determine the long and short of single syllables. 

4. The style^ and sort of words, of which the language should consist. 

5. 'JThe dialecty or forms, flexions, drc. in the words admitted. 

Of all these in their turn. Rut on one general point so much of the 
detail afterw'ards must hinge, that it is better first of ail to avow what 
my conviction is, and to state briefly iny reasons for it. 

If it was Sir William Bro>viie*s wish, that any scholar, young or old, 
should write a Greek Ode of five and twenty or thirty stanzas exactly 
and purely after the manner of Sappho, in scansion, structure, prosody, 
style, and dialect; his were indeed wgri somnia. I defy any man 
living to do if, and to dtunonstrale it rightly done. The thing is 
impossible. Porson himself could not have done the feat — for w'ant 

materials to work upon. • 

After what practi<‘ablo model then, the least unlike to that of 
Sappho, could Sir \V. B. have reasonably desired his candidates to 
alteinp- the composition of the Sapphic Ode? The rpiestion answers 
itself. If you chuse to write dfjiM<rykiTU}s without any rule of limita- 
tion, the Greek of Homer, of Thomas Morell, and of John 'I zctzes, 
is all before you. But such a farrago could not in this day be 
successful; it would not now be endured, wliate\er may have bedded 
it before. 

1 assert then, without fear of rational contradiction, that the nearest 
practicable model for a writer in Greek Sapphics to contemplate and 
keep in his eye, is to be found in the Lyric Odes of Pindar. His text 
is on the whole very trust-worthy, the dialectic* forms few aud simple, 
and the metre, from the correspondency of stanzas, seldom liable to 
any dispute. Reject Pindar ; and where have you any one model 
else to propose ? Homer, as a pattern, is out of the question. 'JIic 
short Anacreontic Odes arc of uncertain autlioiit'iiy at best; and after 
all the ingenuity of your corres)K>ndent M. K. the prosody of them is 
not yet disengaged from the Chaos of Baxter and of Barnes. What of 
tlie Choral Songs of the Greek Tragedians] More recent in time, in 
language and dialect less homogeneous, they still contain much of 
sweets, whudi witli good caution the inatiiie bee may turn to her own ^ 
use and purimsc. But the lyrics of Pindar, in every important and * 
useful respect, |)rcsent the pro|x*r basis, on which the Sapphic rhyme 
may most happily be built. Gather, if you like, from fragments of 
poetry the nearest to the age and style of Sappho, whatever benefit 
you safely can. Draw, as the bard of Thebes and all other bards 
were proud to drmv, from the treasures of Homer. Still, however, let 
tlie lyrics of Pindar be the basis of your building. 

i. Scansion, The table for the three first verses of the stanza, 
with the ictual marks, is*this, 

Horace, who with exquisite sKill makes Ac Greek metres, which he 
adopts brad to the genius of the Latin language, gives the fourth 
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syllable uiiifortuly long. The fifth syllable in the third line of Uie 
Alcaic stanza is with him always long, for the same reason. The last 
verse of the Sapphic stands simply thie^, 

U U ~ - 
KJ 

ii. Structure. Horace, with exceptions hardly worth iianiing, 
divides the line by the following arrangements of words, 

A. Integer vita* scclerisquc pnriis 

B. Deliap tutela j Deaejj fiigaccs 

C. Lenis llitliyia j tiiere j matres 

He loves to vary the first form by the introdurtimi of the second, and 
with the third also, but less frequently. 

Modern writers of Latin Sapphics, while they exhibit the fpst form 
tiresomely enough, unvaried by the seconri and third, introduce others 
which Horace never approved. 

Ininiemor | sed (^ustuliis | in hortis, — et siinilin. 

For the Greek Sapphic, from the very different character of its 
rhythm, in the odes and fragments left to us, it is ditfiriilt to discover 
any clue for the limitation of its structure, fn the Mus€e Canta- 
brigienses, to which must now perpetually refer, the division of the 
verse into three long words too often repeated becomt?s stiff and offen- 
sive. The following line is prodigious, 

P. 117- hyxoAriiiiva to Sa^ac’crdTrP^acyKrrjU^ 

At the beginning.of no verse but the Adonic, may an enclitic word, or 
a word from its use unfit to open a sentence, he admitted. Tlie following 

is very wrong, P. 1 13. reav t/ ju,oi/5ort> 

ay (rxoTTols ; 

At the end of the first and second verses, the position of a mono- 
syllable being emphatic is better avoided ; much more so, if it begins a 
B*ew sense. Still w'orse, if it belongs in close syntax to what follows, 

P. 115. xay fipoTOg SeSogxe fipoTfj<r!ot;' ya$ 

$aupi/ epLCtg, x. r. X. 

P. 143. efiTTOpog redv duvAfftiv ^epu Trpog 
a\lov I3o/m$ 

only monosyllables ending in e, [Praef. p. 5.] and those not emphatic, 
may be elided, at the end of any verse, the A{|oiiic excepted. 

The following is wrong: P. 114. wj wavfl*, 

cig X. T. X. 

The close union of the j^^^’nic with the thin! verse, might render it 
questionable, how far even the hiatus is allowable between them. 
LHtie doubt can arise of its being harsh and awkward to open a new 
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sontonoo witli I he A<lonie ; of which the natural use is to € 0 iiclu<h- 
the metre, ’^fhe oxeelh*nt Twcdtlell liarps amiss on this string. 

P. 1 i 1 . epMTvXov xijg' 

7ria?=i 

yjlp- x.T.X. 

P. 1 12. jULeXa/x-TTSTrAoc 

6c (ju^ufjLriUC yug 

ra/x^^j'yV 7ro^irji.vjg^ x. t. A. 

iii. Prosodi/. lies parvii siine, seH lahoris iinprohi. 

1. Ififihts of tonfi; vowefs'. The (iisliiiction is important to remark 
i)etween I he t\v(» dilferent kimls of m<»vement, thief > lie and troehaie, 
uhieli prevail in the same SJpphie \ei*>e. 

Ill the Adoiiie liiU', doubtless, 

I*. I.jO. Zuxu^TUi rjTog. 

P. 17d. «XTai *IpY}pujV, 

are both of them most le;;itimafe forms. 

Nor ill the other ilaetvlir part'* of the Stanza, running thus, 

P. IJ]-. VMTCt; TtSl (TTOL^<TO}i.Ul ; IJ OOX'i jU .01 X. T, A. 
and in the following, alter<‘d from the llippu!>tiis, .)45). 

[^’JCTTUp^^] TO TT^h KOl) OCWIM^OV^ OrXMV K. T- A. 
is there any Just cause to object, if we may be allowed to rest on the 
grounds partly of analogy, [iiirtly of fact. 

One doubt remains. May a long vowel ad Jinem vod^, supported 
by tile ictus, form a long syllable before another word beginning with 
a vowel f That is to say, would the following words, 

(fa/y=rai xslvcp iTox/ivjg^oc sfiUrSVf 

form a legitimate verse ! It might be dithcult to disprove it. Still, the 
safer and easier way upon the whole should seem this, to avoid the 
occasion of doubt, rather than incur what is at best doubtful. 

Of some other cases tar more coiiiinon in modern Sapphics, there is 
neither doubt nor ditliculty ; where, for instance, iu the Trochaic 
movmiieiit, a long aowoI or diphtliong with an hiatus forms a short 
syllable. • 

The following lines, therefore, 

P. lOH- xai iflsvof TOi fiaxgoi /3i/3av, xai oZgcn; 

P. 1 1(>. deTfjLcp fjXwAsfev xpotrspa> wAavara; 

and all other verses like these, Quiiitilius would bid you at once incudi 
reddere. • 

'fhe error lies in arguing or in seeming to argue from wliat obtains 
in dactylic to what is Ij^wful in trochaic inovcinent. 

Iliad. J. 88. Uav^oipov avrlDeov sittow spsupot 

evidently affords no justification for a Sapphic line ending thus, 

; elmv Eugou: , 

nor r. 450 . E'tfrou hraigijcrzisv ViAefavSgov isoeiliot 
for one fhfis beginning, ''O5 alxf^rav rotp.(s(s xegxvviov. 
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2. Apostrophe of short vowels ad finem rods before others. 

This seems in general to he the practice of all poets, more or less, 
blit not with all poets indiscriniinately in all ciim's. Sonic instances 
of apostrophe arc of coninioii occurrence ; others move rave and appa- 
rently avoided. 

P. 105. 7rocr«r* aTvaXoTcn 

rests on a single passage in Homer. Il<»\v nuich wiser always, in re 
ditbid, vertn'e qudm defendere! 

P. 107. woAAax’ efJL'rr=ipcti$ 

is quite indefensible : ant ego /aUai\ quod tamen h)c loci rix smpiror. 

3. Contraction or elision. In Contractions, such as these, 
xoxsTo'c, or in others at all like them, it k far more prudent to avoid 
whatever wants clear and strong lyric authority, than to exhibit what 
may be defended indeed, bat only by instances doubtful or rare. 

Besides the verse strictly called Sapphic, allow the apfieal also to 
verses of mixed movement most resembling the Sapphic, in the 'J'ragic 
odes and in those of Pindar : how arc the following elisions to be 
supported \ 

P. 109. B?/ "iL-y 

P. 1 17* affojw.’ ojLLvwv ct similia. 

4. Syllabic quant ily. Those pairs of oonsoiiautS; which in the 
Tragic writers permit a syllalile short by nature, in the same word, to 
continue so [vid R. P. ad Orest, v. 64.] may hereafter he called, for 
the sake of shortness, permissive combinations. With regani to these 
then, the law stands thus for Sapphic prosody. 

Where such a pair oi consonaiits is in the same word preceded by 
a short vowel, the syllable may be formed long, or it .may remain short, 
as the metre rcipiires, almost indiflerciitly. 

Where any of those pairs coninieticcs one word preceded hy a short 
vowel at the end of airillier, the metrical ictus determines flic quantity. 
If the ictus docs not fail on the vowel, the syllable mii^ be short: if the. 
ictus does so fall, the syllable must be long. Of the two following 
examples, 

P. 112. raXixa veorijc 

^ P. 1 14. Aofoy axT/v8<r<ri /3Xe?r?i 

it is an obvious caution to avoid the latter: the former is perfectly 
legitimate. 

To distinguish nicely the gradations of change in this curious rather 

than useful question, from Homer ilown to Aristophanes the 

materials are in promptii. Verum nil tanli esU 

Tims have I, in sonic sort, made gooii three at least of the five 
promises, with which this letter sets out. For princes or for privates, 
tiow-a-days, that is a very fair rate of performance, (five me a little 
longer time and a little more credit : 1 may yet live to trouble your 
readers with all that 1 have threateiiecf. 

In tlic^inean while, I remain, Sir, 
faithfully your’s, 

JAMES TATI^. 


1812. 



LATIN LETTER, 


Amongst Dr. Smith’s MSS. N. 91 says the learned and indiis* 
trious antiquary Hkarne, “ is an excellent letter in Latin written 
by N. N. to Patrick Youn", in which are divc^rs curious observations 
about men's iineovt rin;; their heads in churches, and women's covering 
them, 'fo have the head uncovered was formerly an argument of autho- 
rity, on the eoiitrary to have them covered. This came from the 
Eastern countries. “ Hkakne’s MSS. Diaries,'" Anno J713. vol. 
XLiIl. page I.M. ^ 

As this letter may not be unacceptable to some of your antiquarian 
well as classical readers, 1 have trans^'ribed it from the original, 
now preserved in the Bodleian. MSS. Smith 76. (oliiii 91.) 

PATRICIO JUNIO, N,N. 

Doctissiine Juni, Quando ita vis, ut quid ego, prorsus amusns, 
de coiijeetnra tiia ^cntial1l, dicain. Ingenue protiteor Gothofiedi iiieo 
qiiidein palato magis saperc, non quod ha^c tua non sit eruditissinia, et 
Chrysostoini autoritate suffulta, sed quod ilia scopo Apostoli magis 
accoinmoda videttir. Manifesta eteniin antithesis est in textu inter 
virorum aperta et fopiniimruin operta capita in ccetu eeclesiie. Has 
velari vult, illos contra revelato sive aperto capite orare. At vero 
quis (lixerit, viri caput aut etiam fominae \elatum, si soils capillis 
contegatur, quantunivis illi calaiiiistrati sint et cincinnis nodorumque 
anniilis aut etiam geminis et aiiro omati, quqc fere omnia plerumque 
pendula sunt, et capita magis ambiunt quyn teguut aut obvelant. 
Sed et lisec oiniiia etiam founiiiis neduni viris interdicta sunt. J. Tim. 
2. q. et 1. Pet, 3. 3. Ratio aiitithesebs fundata ^st in wtatis A|>o$t: 
consueliKline, qiViV ab Orieiite ad Romanos derivata obtinuit, prae* 
sertini stante Republica, ut servoruni esset aara (sini- 

pliciter loquendo de obnubendo capite quocunque \elainiue aut 
tcgiinu'iito : unde fortassis proprie loquendo solis ftvminis conipetit ri 
nubere, intuitu, viz. velaniiiiis, quo nova nupta caput et faciem ope- 
riebat) ct geiieralitcr coruni omnium qui alieno essent subjecti imperio. 

Vult itaque Apostolus foeniiiias iu ccetu ccclcsise velatas esse in 
aiibjectionis testimonium ; viros contr^ aperto capite in siguum 
potestatis et authoriPdtis qu^ pricccllebant. Et hoc sexils discrinien 
pluribus argiimeiitis contirmat, quse parum aut nihil conchiderent, si 
antithesis osset iiitsolo capitis ornatii. Quin et inco quidem jndicio, 
quue de viris hie assent Apostolus, eo tantum line dicuntiir, ut ex 
aiitithesi clarius coiiclu<||it inulieres esse vclandas, qui prsecipuus loci 
sc!Opus esse videtur. Ideoque noaclucleiis, subjungit versu 10. novum 
illiid argumentum a juvenibus ne scilicet eoruni aninii avocareutur a 
Dei cuitu pulchritudiiie ct illccebris feeminarum, uude factum est, ut 
adolescentis ecclesisc temporibus obtintierif non sola hsec velandanim 
inulicrum consuetudo, sed insuper ut non promiscue viri cum fmminis, 
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se<l locis scparatis sedorent ; qui nios non solum in rynagogis, sod in 
ipsa Noa^ aroa usurpatiis ; ubi ooiistat ejiis Alias separatim a fratribu,'* 
divertisse, atqiie inde autiplionias precuiii reddidisse, ut citat D. Gre- 
gorius 0\oii. e\ catena Arabiea in arcliivis Cantabrig. Neque sane 
video, quaic dobeant velaH propter Angeloruni niagis, quaiii ipsiiis 
Dei et Spiritus sancti praise nti am, multoqiie minus, <juare sumptuoso 
omanda contra prioeeptiim A|)ostoioriim Petri et Pauli. Jam <|uaiii 
facilis lapsus fuerit transcribciuium tr pro C ct geminaiidi y ex siniili- 
tiidine chanicteriim patet. Nam dc vocc exuvium in Atticani traiisfe- 
reiida, quando tu nihil objieis, pariim attinet dicere. 

Vides, clarissime Juni, qiiam ingenue et sim])licilcr sine ullo verbo- 
rumaut scriptoruin autoramento ego sensuni meum proruam - Animus 
erat, eoqiiedistuli responsum, ut ad D.PaijIi conccderein, et Interpretes 
consulerem; sed ne<pie vacat, neque lortassc decorum forel tain 
sollicite versari in aliena^provineia, et nobis jaiiipridem proscripti^ 
alia tela pertcxenda est. Vale.'* 

Of Patrick Young it is unnecessary to say : ny thing in this 
place, since his life hath been admirably written in Latin ^by Dr. 
Smith, and published (with those of Usser, Cosin, lirifrgs, Dee, A c.) 
ill 4to. I..ond. 170/ ; which account was alniilgcd bN one of the 
unknown writers in the old Biographia liritnnnica. It is .siitlicient 
to state, that he was an assistant to Walton in his Pe/z/g/e//, and the 
friend of Usser, Selden, Langbaine, and Sir Robert Cotton. Who N, 
N. the writer of the letter is, I have been unable to discover. 

Oxford, II, 


iNSCRIPTWNS. 


To THE Euitor of the ClassicalMourn al. 

I Transmit to you some facsimiles of Inscrip- 
tions, from bricks found on the real, or suj^posed, site of the 
* ancient Babel. Tlicsc bricks were incked up and brought to 
this country by Mr. W. Wauchope. The father of this Cionlle- 
man, Mr. Wauchope, of Niddry, has allowed me, with the 
politeness, which characterises him, to lake the facsimiles. I can 
answer for the exactness with which Niimhers 1. 2 and S, 
have been executed. Coiiccriiiiig Number 4. l^iiiust speak with 
more diffidence, because it was done by a less skilful hand. You 
will observe, that this No. 4. differs froni tlic! other three, llie 
character is evidently what has been tcrniea the Arrow Character^ 
of which Cornelius le Bruyn has given specimens in his account of 
the ruins of Pers^polis. 

The favorable manner, In which my Essay on the Inscriptions of 
Sdgutitum has been mentioned in the last Nimiber of yqur Journal, 
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Inscriptions. 

i-iirfiuragefi me to uiulertake to write on those which I now 
^elld you. lii your next Number, therefore, I shall offer some 
reiiiaiks to you on these very curious monunieiits. In the mean 
time I rciiiain, 

Sir, your very humble servant, 

IsOj^ic jihnondy Feb. IB 12. IV, JJliUMAIO^D. 


No. I. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


To the: Editor of the Classical Journal, 

I leave to submit lo youi* eonsidciation 
following remarks on a passage in the Medea of Euripides, Mliich I 
think has been greatly inisumlerstood : I form Ibis o])inion chiefly from 
Mr. Tale’s observations in Mr. Dalzel’s Collectanea Majora, vol. Ti. 
p. 173. of the Notes : the passvige, to which I allude, is contained in the 
live first lines of Medea’s ‘I'tddress to the Chorus, at her first entrance * 
on the stage. 

Mr. Tate supposes that Euripides rather speaks in his own cl^aracter 
as a philosophic poet, than adapts the seiitinieut to the cdiuracter and 
situation of Medea: iny oju'iiioii is directly the reverse. Medea, it 
will be observed, had been sent for by the Chorus : she might naturall>, 
on this account, without knowing their reasons, have supposed that 
she bad incurred their censure, or that her conduct was liable to some 
suspicion. She was, therefore, anxious to remove if by a general 
reflection on the hasty judgments men are apt to form of those, who 
live a quiet and retired life, and the injustice of deciding on characters 
at first sight, without •knowing the tiisposition of the parties. The 
principal object was to remove any prejudices they might have enter- 
tained against her, from not seeming ready to make them acquainted 
with her situation, and also to gain their sympathy and confidence by a 
detail of her wrongs^ 'I'lie sentence then, on this view of the suliject, 
ought, I tliink, to be translated thus, without having recourse to an 
dvoLKOAOviia, or forced construction, which should always be avoided 
if jmssiblc — ‘‘ Corinthian ivowm, / have conie abroad lest you should in 
any respect blame me; for I hare knoivn many men^ that were respect- 
abkf some in retired lije^ others in public stations ; and tliese, passing 
* quietly through life, have procured for themselves an ill charactei', am 
the charge of indolence,** Tliere are here unqiiestionahlY only two 
descriptions of persons alluded to ; the one in retirement, out of view, 
the otherin public : 110 third description was Jiiteiided by the o 7 *l* as 
opposed to the two former ; for oTd’ here is merely the demonstrative 
pronoim pointing out lliesc two classes, who were really respectable, 
but who, from the cause stated, bad their characters raisrepreseuted by 
the ceosorion&and spiteful. 

I 

Respectfully Your’s, 


Edinburgh, me. l6. 181,1. 


G. D, 
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The Notice of the author of an article on this subject, (No. vi. 

? - 483.) having been originally attracted to the Classical 
OURNAL, by two articles in that work reflecting upon his Hebrew 
Criticism and Poetry, he considered himself justified, not only 
in communicating his Defence,' but, as in so doing, he necessarily 
became himself a reader, in further remarking what appeared to 
him remarkable, either in the conduct of the Journal, or in the 
assertions of any of its "Writers. He, therefore, supported the 
impeachment (No. i. p. 1 44.) of defects in the present, or author- 
ised translation, as by many it is called, of the Bible into 
English ; correspondent! y with his own sentiments, publicly 
expressed several years past, in a Sermon on the Fast, 1808, and 
a Sc»Tnon on the Everlasting Fire of the Athanasian Creed. But, 
as he dissented from the same writer respecting Job xxxviii. 1 he 
expressed his dissent in six lines without design of ^ plagiarism/ 
with which he has been consequently charged, and to which accu- 
sation he by no means pleads ‘ guilty^ in his Notice of the 
Answer to his Defence, some time since sent to the Editor. 

In that Article, No. vi. p. 484. his assertion respecting the 
absence of vow el points from the Syriac should have been quali- 
fied by the parenthesis, ‘ as usually printed which was after- 
wards communicated to the Editor for a future correction. Upon 
these jwm/s, or original oriental voxcelsj whichever die advocates, 
on either side please to name them, an opii^on, to which the 
established character of the writer will gain attention, is before 
the readers of thd Journal, in No. vii. p. 68. 

With that elegant scholar it is almost painful to differ ; but, 
til at ‘ the Apostles always quote from the Septuagint,’ No. vii. 
p. 241, the profession, whom it concerns, have not been accus- ^ 
tomed to allow 5 — any more than Hebraists have, ‘ diat (p. 244.) 

is of the singular number/ Its plurality hath been hitherto 
maintained by both the punctuators and the anti-punctuators, by 
both Buxtorf and Parkhurst ; and, for the support of such plurality, 
the < Classic Moses’ promised. No. vi. p. 485. and now sent to 
die Editor, may be seen 5 until the < arguments to prove, that 
D' ^ifn does not form the plural/ shall come into the country, 
which they may Iw the same coach with * the Niolic serpent/ and 
< the bc^nning of the Antediluvian Churches.’ No. vii. p. 243. 
and Preface at the end, p. 8. 

To this company, and to some more, stf tention may be paid^ now 
that the Editor of Ae Cla*ssical JoumaL possesses both the pro- 
mised Classic NIoses, and the Notice of the Answer, which latter 
VoL. V. No. ix". I 
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occasioned a short delay to the former. Due respect will certainly 
be prepared to be paid to the bcginnmg of those Antediluvian 
Churches, the end of which probably was, that as Noah was the 
metropolitan and sole bishop, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, the priests, 
and their four wives, the* deaconesses, the congregations exercised 
their violence and injury by converting the materials of the build- 
ings to the repair of their roads \ without suspicion of the deluge, 
which was soon to close the scene, excepting only as far as docu- 
ments concerning these churches could descend from one of the 
eight to the Author, in A. 13. 1811. of * A brief descrip- 
tion,’ &c. 

That « the Apostles alw^ays quote from the Septuagint,’ may 
best be seen by reference to the late I^r. Randolph’s Tables, and 
the late Dr.' Owen’s l^lodes of Quotation j and a controversy 
has existed on the question, whether the quotations were made 
from the Hebrew, or from tlie Greek. Marsh on Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New 'i’est. v. i. p. 1T5. But, if theie books 
are now^ scarce, a new comparison of the Hebrew with a literal 
English translation, of the Septuagint Greek, and of the New 
Testament Greek, can, in parts, or parcels, be made for the 
readers of the Classical Journal. 

In the mean time, as something, possibly intended for ‘ argu- 
ments to prove that is of the singular number,’ stops the 

way in No. vi. p. 4G.> — 469. and No. viii. p. 810. ct seqq. it may 
be asserted, first, ths^t it seems useless « to obviate the plain and 
incontrovertible declarations,, w^hich prove that is not a 

plural, but a noun singular.’ Such incontYovcrtible declarations, 
some may think, should have satislie<l the learned Dr. A. Clarke ; 
although possibly^ like others, he may have expected arguments 
instead of ^ declarations.’ 

First, then, « in 1st Sam. iv. 8. the worif God, is 

supposet! to be plural by Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke, because it is 
connected V* ith Dnnj^n, on the ground of the plural termina- 
^ tion.’ Supposed to be plural ? If a school-boy reads, Dens 
optimus viaximns^ docs he suppose l}eus to be singular, ‘ because 
it is connected with optimus maximus^ on the ground of the 
singular termination ?’ He equally knows, that 7/s is the singular 
termination in Latin, and D' the plural in Hebrew; and argu- 
ments to prove the contrary w’^ould even to him appear equal 
to arguments to prove that black is white. *But, arguments 
superfluous, if ‘ incontrovertible declarations ’ (the reader 
may observe the solecism) can prove.* Thus, declarations are 
to prove, where no proof is wanted; for, who ever attempted 
to prove iiicontrovertibles I And how can incontrovertibles 
prove ? Dr. A. Clarke, equally learned and modest, as lie 
appears to be, disdained to reply, or he would h?ve done so, as 
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was partly expeCted, in No. vii. and the readers* of the Classical 
Journal, instead of seeing assertions maintained by arguments, and 
substantiated by proofs, continue to be inundated with < incon- 
trovertible declarations with what, for* want of arguments and 
proofs, the writer of them will continue to insist are both. 

Had this writer but attended to the original, he would not 
have been so hasty in concluding, that God, was a plural 

noun,” p. 4()5. It may be replied ; had this writer ?iof been 
seconded by the cl.i isic Sir W. D. it would have been almost 
madness to have publicly noticed the absurdity of this declara- 
tion. Without attending to the original, a plural Hebrew adject- 
ive in agreement with a pkiral Hebrew substantive, would have 
been mechanically rendered bv English plurals ; but, had Dr. 
A. Clarke attended, as he doubtless did artend, to the original, he 
would probably not have seen occasion to render the Philistine 
speech differently from King James’s translators j — he would 
rather have rendered it precisely as they have done. Had ?io 
adjective been added, as in v. 7. the substantive, as a plural of 
intensity, might have been rendered in the singular, //lis great 
Crod ; but the adjective may show, that the speakers of the 
Philistines meant not alone Jehovah ; by these mightij Gods they 
possibly designated also to their soldiers the visible objects of the 
ark and its accompaniments, which they represented as the idols o€ 
the Hebrews, and their preservers from the Egyptians. Because, 
therefore, Dr. A. Clarke « attended to the original,’ and also to the 
authority of Parkhurst, he was not « so hasty in concluding, that 
D'n'^N, God, was a plural noun but he was deliberate in follow- 
ing Parkhurst, who could not justly be charged with being 
* hasty in concluding,* after having adduced tlftrty-onc instances 
of God, •joined with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs 

jdural. 

But even allowing it to be not very material, whether 
God, (such as the Philistines might wish to represent him to their 
soldiers with the view of inspiring courage from despair,) be in 
that speech translated, as it is in v. 7. in the singular, or as it is 
in V. 8. in the plural ; in either translation God, although 

singular in English, has ever been {until ?iou') esteemed plural 
in Hebrew ; and it has been called the plural of intensity, denot- 
ing the great God: a thing well known to Hebraists. The 
adjective, expressing might or celebrity^ added to the substantive 
by the Philistine officers^ was probably of good effect with their 
men. Of the plural of intensity, a Hebrew scholar of the * oriental 
ViTweV school wrote, Ultimo loco observanda cst ilia Hebrxi 
sermonis proprictas, qua Pluralis, tarn masculinus, quam femi- 
ninus, usurpari potest de una re, quse, in suo gencre, magna^est 
ct quodammodo ^xcellens ut ( Ytmminh) maria, pro mari 
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tnagno; {Tannhn,) dracones, pro drat\)ne prtrgrandi; 

{Adhonimy) dominiy pro domino mtigno et potente ; 

( Efdhim,) numinay pro numine admodhm coleudo; D'tCh^ (Aa/- 
hitshimy) sauctiy pro Deo sanctmhno ; ( BehtmoUiy) bestuCy 

pro best id grandly quails est eiephas; Jlisb {Maccoth,) plagrey 
pro plagagravi; (Nehdrdihy) Jhunhniy pro Jiuminc magnOy 

Schroederi Institutiones ad fundamenta lingux Hebrxx» 

p. 130. 

Another declaration is — Dr. A. C. ^ must (had he but attended 
to the original) have been sensible, one would reasonably conclude, 
that the Egyptians were not smitten witn the plagues in the wilder- 
ness, but in Egypt an4 that for this reason there must have been 
some error in the translation of this verse, which Dr. Clarke will 
do well to remark, when he publishes this part of the Bible.’ 
This declaration also, as an evidence, proves against the declarer ; 
for, « had Dr. A. C., or had he not, attended to the original, he 
must have been equally sensible, one would reasonably conclude, 
that the Egyptians were smitten with the plagues in the wilder- 
ness, as well as in Egypt. Dr. A. C. was neither so fastidious 
against the English language in the time of K. James, nor yet so 
ignorant, as not to comprehend plagues in the sense of smUingSy 
or btorcH — or to perceive, that the English followed the Greek, 
'zscrd^ayrsf £y (from rX^crcra:) : thence plagQy Latin, 

and plaguCy English. K, Jajnes’s translators might have written, 
with all the smiling, or, with eveiy blow hi the wilderness^ which 
they clearly meant. 

But how is thui to prove that FJohim is not a plural, but a noun 
singular ? Is it to prove it, by saying nothing of Etohimy but only 
of plagues y And yet the Declarer declares, without evidence, or 
proof— < From which it is plain, that Elohimj God, is not a plural 
noun, and tlnit this passage in Samuel is most injudiciously trans- 
lated.’ If tins is plain from his assertion, then any thing may 
be made equally plain from any declaration that it is so. 

The. next declaration is yet to come ; but not to prove tliat 
FJohim is a noun singular, otherwise tlian by saying nothing of 
Elohimy and only by translating after this manner. « There are 
three words in the original Hebrew, which are not rendered truly, 
and which are only noticed by the word these, viz. DH r6Kn, 
which ought to be rendered as in Gen. xxxix. 19. after this 
manner, or with these things/ Tlie « thx^e words not rendered 
truly, and only noticed by the word these, f^re by K. James’s 
translators truly rendered, « these, ■ ■■ — ? these are/ Taking 
the, Hebrew in the order in which it stands, and converting the 
plurals of intensity into singulars, the words would be, (the three 
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not rendered trtily in capitals,) /foe unto us! uho hIkiH deliver 
fis from the hand of the great (iod, the mighUfy this? this is 
the great God who smote the Egi/ptiau ' zcilh evciy h/ow in the 
wilderness. Thus far the reader of Hd^rew, who refers to the 
original, may settle the former part of this controverted declara- 
tion/ The latter part is, that the three words « ought to be 
rendered as in Gen. xxxix. 19.* Who then would not expect to 
find the three words in Gen. xxxix. 19. Consult the original, 
and only one of the three words there appears, connected with a 
plural noun which refers to the speech in vv. 17. 18. Indeed, 
this plural noun followed by the pronoun, before occurs in v. 17. j 
and the two words are tlie^e translated by K. James's translators, 
according to these zcords: but, in v. 19. DHIllD are trans- 

•^lated, after this manner. Instead^ therefcjre, of finding, as might 
have teen expected, the three words DU these'f 

these are, appear the two words DHDID, according to 

words these. 

Mr. Parkhurst had asserted, that the word is < joined 

witli adjectives, pronouns, and verbs plural fin thirty-one passages 
cited. In Classical Journal, No. vi, p. 465. top, it was proposed 
to « examine a few of these passages.* Accordingly, first came 
1 Sam. iv. 8. whose fate has now received a re-arbitration. The 
next selected for examination, (and in p. 466. of No. vi.) betrays 
an infelicity in the examiner, if possible, more curious than the 
Archidiaconal with Professor Person, recofded, also, but acci- 
dentally, in the same No. vi. p. 261. Mr. Parkhurst had cited, 
Dcut. V. 23. or 26. by which he meant, that in Deut, v. 23. of the 
Jerusalem copy of the Hebrew, but in v. 26. of the Samaritan, 
(with which latter the Greek of the LXX. aTid the English by 
K. James's translators correspond,) an adjective, pronoun, or verb 
plural y was in agreement with God. Accordingly, the 

examiner, Classical Journal, No. vr. p. 166. second paragraph, 
thus cites; * Again, Deut. v. 23. (lniii taiu ::ith aiait, and 
he tiveih' Let the reader consult Deut. v. 23. in any Bible for 
such a passage. At the end of v. 2l. the words appear; but 
Parkhurst and his friends must disclaim them, as not cit^ by them, 
and no more to their purpose than Bel and the Dragon. 

This examiner is elsewhere charged with being a misqunter. 
Are not ,Dnan3 insteatl of DH and Deut. 

V. 24. cited instead of Deut. v. 25. * incontrovertibk* declarations, 
which prove* by posidve evidence, that he is a inisquoter ? See 
him so charged also in Notice of Answer to Defence of Dr. G. S. 
Clarke’s Hebrew Criticism, &c. 

In Deut. V. 23. D'n'jH is joined w’ith the adjective plural D^n, 
and both may be translated singularly a? plurals of intensity,* tht 
great God everHvwg- 
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The examiner retreats to chap. iv. 7. where he again mistakes 
the plural of intensity for a singular ; because, from the Greek of 
the LXX. to the present time, it has always been understood to 
menu one «///// person -or thing, excellent in its kind. See 
Schroeder, before quoted. But Mr. Parkhurst cited Deut. iv. 7. 
to show, that God, is joined with the adjective 

D'D'llP. 'Phe verse is material for another thing, and runs thus ; 
For K'hdt great aatiuH hath (1*? literally, zchurn to it,) 

Ctods nigh anfo it, as Jehoi ah our great 

(loJ in every thino rce rail upon him / The former 

with the adjective may, or may not, be the plural of intensity ; for, 
it may refer to the Gods of other nations : but K. James’s trans- 
lators and Mr. Parkhurst applied it to Jehovah \ to whom the 
latter our grfat (io/i, in the plural of intensity, and 

joined with Jehovah, unquestionably referred. 

The reader may have already perceived the verse, Deut. iv. 7. 
remarkable for a thing not intended by its examiner, tlie repeated 
occurrence of tlic preposition with suffix attached to it, the 
former van, % in the sense of it (or hifu) a nation, the latter 
meaning (' ///,) Jehovah. « In no part of the Bible is ren- 
dered an/o it, for as there is no neuter in the Hebrew language, 
the word cannot be so rendered.’ Classical Journal, No. iii. p. 63o. 
< I shall proceed to lay before the reader an instance of singular 
ignorance in criticisin. Dr. Clarke charges me with not kno^ving 
that the masculine pronouns in Hebrew must be translated by the 
neuter pronoun in English, when applied to inanimate things. 
The passage, which he selects to prove the above, is in Isaiah, 
chap. ii. 2. — « The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be esta- 
blished in the top of the mcuiitains, and all nations shall flow 
unto it.” In this verse, I translate uafo hi at, for this is tlie 

literal meaning of the word throughout the Scriptures. But he 
says, « suppose the English language makes niountain and hoase 
both neuter, while the Hebrew, and other languages, have expressed 
them by masculine nouns, must not the masculine pronoun of 
these languages be rendered by the English neuter pronoun ?” 
To which I answer, undoubtedly, if the masculine pronoun vblk 
referred to house; but I have said, that it does not refer to 
the remote noun in the sentence, but to the proximate 
noun rnnS Jehovah. Class. Jour, No. vii. pp. 1^9. 170< 

In the Nhjtice of this Answer to the Defence of Dr. G. S. 
Clarke, &c. it will be seen, that (as any^rcader of the original 
may find,) he points out and not mn% as the proximate 
noun ; but that, with the Greek LXX. K. James’s English, and 
most other translators, lie understands *in the mountain, as the 
principal regent of the verse, and to which the pronoun 
suffixed to the preposition, refers. The writing of that Notice 
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for several daytf interrupted a work, which he had been nearly two 
years preparing ; but, as both Notice and Classic Moses are iinishcd, 
he found leisure, which he had not before, to examine < Critical 
Remarks on Dr. Adam Clarke’s Anjiotations on the KibU*/ 
Incomplete as his Notice may be, in comparison witli what it 
might have been, had he previously examined these Remarks, yet 
he neglected not in it to tleniand of his answerer, what the advo- 
cates of the long establislied reading imln it have a right to 
demand of this innovator, instances in point of immediately 

after a verb of not referring to the primary regent of 

three masculine nouns singular together, but to the proximate 
antecedent or ;r (7///// of t]^e three nouns. The impci feet instance 
adduced for him by tlie noticer from Gen. xvi. 1. is still more 
imperfect than was at first perceived, as the three nouns cf ditferent 
genders arc also not all in rc\>ininn\ See Notice v f An.Avcr, See. 

As, however, the Answerer himself allows, ^No. vii. p. 170.) 

« Undoubtedly, rendered by the English nvuia pronoun, if the 
masculine pronoun referred to house \ to the instances, 

in the Notice, of referring to masculine Hebrew nouns of 

things equally inanimate, and equally neuter in English, with 

as n3TD, tfU(u\ Ex. xx.26. and h 'nc, Deut. xxiv. 15. 

may now be added the instance of referring to the mascu-' 
line Hebrew noun of naliouy not a thing inanimate in its com- 
ponent parts, but inanimate as a whole, and therefore, as much 
as h<ni$c, to be rendered in English fty the neuter pronoun 
77, not hnn. Who ever in English called a nnfion, hitn f although 
he might assign as a reason, (what the Answerer cannot get out 
of his he<id, second paragraph in p. ITO. of No. vii. the thing 
well known to others,) tliat in Hebrew is wo igniter. K. James’s 
translators, in rendering wigA unto thf.m, followed the LXX. 
who turned into scyroT.-, probably to express multitude \ 

having previously translated ^7 kIivuh to if, (or hath,) by 

M h(rTi'j auTco (///rr. h aurcu.) 

‘ The apostle Matthew,’ (vii. 172.) does not ^ declare, that* 
the Immanuel of I§aiah is Christ the writer of that gospel 
only applies the passage in Isaiah, as is explained, iii the 
Notice, by Archbishop Nf.wcomk, and by many others. — 
Nor shall ever so great a multitude of words, or ever so falsely 
directed, as Socinian, &c. See. ever deter the present asserter from 
declaring what he finds to have been the literal sense of the pro- 
phecies of the Old l'’c;ftament. He will maintain the legal religion 
of the country contained in its creeds and articles, but not the 
interpretations of fanatics ; nor will he raise a dust of /ws- and of 
ot/fs from the Athaiiasian Creed, through which the raiser of the 
dust (No. VI. pp. 4(5 1 — 464.) can mofe clearly sec, than any one 
^Ise, what he himself means. 


a. s. c. 
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RICJRDI PORSONI NOT^ IN ARISTOPHANEM 
BRUNCKII. 

LECTORIBUS S. 

H.T:r exccrpta i Ricardi Porsoni cciisuru Cditionis Rriinck- 
ianae Arislophauis, ciini nuperrinio, versa, Lipsiae per 

Godofrtduui Heiiriciiin Srliiieleiuin piibliei juris facta sint, 
vobisciini communkata veliiiius. Plena satie ilia optimarum 
rermii, quales a tali\iro, qiiem facile Princivem Criticorum 
dixisse nos nimcpunn p*vnitebit, expei tati poterant. fixacto duo- 
rum plus minus aniiorum spatio, RcUiqu 'uCy iit ab aniico doctis- 
simo acrcpinius, exibnnt PorMtniatKt ; e prelo Cantab. Acad, lypis- 
qiie ad iiientem ipsius Porsoni ciisis. An ot hiijusce egre<*i4je 
Censurae iini\ cum ceteris viri c('leberriini 

iteranduni sit, iiccne, nonduiii audivitiius. Hoc tanien, nt lit .se 
habet, spero confore, nos, si non lectoribiis hac aureariim observa- 
tioruim iteratione placeaiinis, at non saltern displicitiiios. Nemo 
cnim est adei haruin literal iini imperitus, qui iiesciat, et Anglicaiiam 
Aristophanis Brunckiani apud H. Maty ccnsurani, et hanccc 
Laiiiiani, qua; Lipsiie niod6 prodiit, versioncm, adinodiini rarain 
esse, et, quod sequitur, impenso pretio venuiidari. 

Lowiini, Non, Feb^ 1312 . . 

■ KXCERPTA F. • 

RICABDI FORSONI CENBljRA EDlTIONIS BRUNCKlAKiE 
ARISTOPHANIS. 

Primum alirpiot exnmpla cotnineinorabo, iiiid<^ iectorcs intelli- 
gant, quain bene llrunckius de Cotnico nicrucrit. 

Lysistrat. v. 487. 

Oti /SouXof^fvai Tfjv axgoVoXiv f|/xdiv direxXslffxre /MO^Koig* 
Aliquot editioncs habent t^v ir6\tv rifj^mv aTfxXsiVaere roig 
Brunckius, Dawesiuin Jure sccutu.s, dciiit on fiofjKojjLsvoLi rroXiv 
^ILwv UTTiKkilfrare Toin Vitium sine diibio natum cat ex 

interprctanieiito Sriioliastae, quod textui superscriptum erat : nam 
tj ^ro'Xif ipsuni per .se sigiiiHcat acropolin. Quid si etiam in Pluto 
V. 772. vulgataiii scripluram xX«yo» iriiov mutemus In xXiivijv iro'Xiv 
auctore Stepbaiio Byzant. v. *AS^mi ? Sed fortasse Hemsterhusius, 
cujus editio haec scribeiiti ad inanus non est, v^lIgatam satis defendit. 

* Haec ceoKurfi a praistaiitiftsimo Critico AnglicC* connefipta l^tur in parte 
operiHnifrotnii, quod H. Maty evnlgavit; A new Review, /or July, 1783. pp. 
5f9--6b^ Excerpn inde, Latineqfte versa hh; posiij, qiias imI crisin textas spectan* 
tia futuro editor! labuJarujii Aristophanearum utilia vidcreatur, OotoAr, 
tieonc. Sciiaeferi 
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Ibid. V. 498.* 

'lllKsii <rui<roy^v* FI. (Asyroi, 

il. (T^iTKtov ys, 

A . ’/iXX’ uTTO^iXTea tomt etTriv jyxcu;. 27. A’)] ttJv 
AvifAVj^p\ ahxav ye. 

^TTohxTsstj quod conjectural debetur, primiim in Veneta 
cditione cxcusuin est. Ini^eniose excogitatiim non ncgo : nec 
tanicii k Coinico profectiim est. Editio priiiceps habet *A\K^ 
ufroxriu, quod satis propc accedit ad geuiitnaiu scripturam d 
Brunckio ^ diiobus Codiclbus restitutani, VlXXd ^roiigTsa. — Sed 
textus Codd- non solum corrigi, veruni etiam suppleri potest. 
Etetiim Brunckius uiictoriljus iliis post vers. 49^* iiiseriiit hunc : 

A, *Slg o'ottflijo’ei, xai/ |M.ij /So'jXjj. 11. Auvov yi Xe- 
•ysij. A. 'AyavaxTy$, 

VlXXa T. etc. 

Satis dure Brunckiiis Kustenim tractat, si in rebus ininoris 
niomc'iti iicgligeiitcMii deprelieiidit. Quo igitur eurii inodo cxcep- 
tiiru. orat, si sc:ivisset^ in illo ipso Codice^ quo Kiisterus usus est, 
non solum genitiuam tertii versus scripturam servatain, sed etiam 

alterum vcrsiim dare scriptiim esse ? Quauqiiani Kusteruin ad 

lacuna; susjiicioiietii pcrducere poterat ipse Scholiastes^ cujus 
verbis pars versus vulgo oniissi piudixa cst. 

Ibid. V. 519. 

‘O 8e jx’ e69v$ ujrojSXe^ug e^ao'xsv, x’ si tov 
(TT^ jXOVa v»jVw.# 

Vere Brunckius monct. copulse nullum esse locum ante si. I^'gil 
igitur : 

8* qx* euOifs u7ropX6\ta$ <pi(rxsv av Kl jxij rev 
CTrlixova vr,<r5ic. ^ 

yfj(rets Codex suppeditavit. Ego ver6 malim : 

'O 8* FfjL 6u$v$ uiro/3\s^sts ay stj^ac-x*- El fjir, etc. 

Ibid. V, 5119. 599- A. 

-iiy* w xarapare. II. IHiwiru) ^yii\ A. Ka) ruWx 

xa\6fJLfiaTa (tfps ^ 

Ilsg) T^y xe<taXi 3 V. /I. 3/tj vuv fcwjv. A. Mxx’ si 
tout' ljX7ro8iov (rot, 

Tlap^ ifjLotj tout) to xaXu/xjxa Xafiooy, 
irsp/Jou vig) Tqv xe^aXiJv, 

Kira vi&nroL. 

Hsec quantope/^ laborent tautologid, sensu absurdo, vitiisque tarn 
metricis qudm syntacticis^ ade6 manifestuin est, ut qiii id copiosd 
demonstrare velit, otio suoabutatur. Veram scripturam Brunckius 
e libris niauu scriptis feliciter emit. 

Stm^/ra. 

Urn Sol •/, i xetrigare, a-iooiri ^ym ; xai raxtra 

^ogoufTfi ^ 

JJtp) njv Xf^«Xifv ; jxii vSv Kmv. A. *JXX* si tovt* 
ifAwoiioy ffot, etc. 
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Nub. post V. 9fi9. lirunckiiis versuin insrinlt, fpiorn ^ :)lrkeii:u:ni 
sagacitas viderat hue rrft roiulum csso («i Siiida v. 

Ju 6s T*c ocuTujy /3wfjLO\o^sU(raiT\ rj 
, Tiva 

[/tvTOc C=l^ac^ h 0’ aofjioylxig ^i^'Ccjdv ij 
cTuiv, I etr. 

lu'cles. V. . Giid. viilgt> hic snijai leminfur : 

71. fAa^ofjyrai. Ji. II^'jlToy; II, ToD aij 

^uyxuTaOiXpOsh, 

B. KolI (TOi TOiovTOV itfrap^n* 

Loco post(‘rioris fiugmcuti Kustcri I'ditio hahi'l : Kui (t^a to mg) 
TO’jTctv 6yj /jtapf-frSai. Scnsiitn luetniuique J^rmukiiis restiliut 
])aulukiiii iiiiiniitaiuio s( ripturani Codicis : 

II , ()6^i aa;^oD;'Tai. J8. II?p) tou ; 11. Bippn, 

O’jp^i iLLst^oOvrai. 

ii. lUp) TO?} ; 11. Tr/j pLii ^fjyxcLTx^sigiiiv. xal (to) 

TOIOUTOV {yKctp^zi. 

nicsiiioplior. V. f}7o. .sq. 

KKx\Y,<rtciv TTOtuv scfjhv rj} usTr, 

TUv ffV aXii Sfri* rjujy (Tp^oXij. 

Sic Kusteri editio. P<;steriori vcrsii usi sunt Davisius ad Ciccrorf. 
de Legib. i. 10. ct Spaulieniius ad Callimach. H. in Jov. 84. nl 
demonstrarenl, aAi^cuin nominalivo Jungi posse. Dawesiiis Miscell. 
Crit. p. 23.5. cum soiau istno luborare lianc scripturam intelh'xissel, 
tacite iniitavit in sr/’ Sed liaT niiiUitio sensuni lo(‘i plane 

nihil jiivat. Quid enim h.oc sibi vult, siffiiidem anfis olii uohis est Y 
Poteratne hoc praeconi igiiotutn esse t l^iinia edilio (.lunUtO halnit 
VfV <fA*(r5’ ijfuv (ryoXr,. Hoc proxinic accedit ;mI veram sciiptiuain, 
qiiain Priinckius e f^odirc restitnit : ^ ju.a>j(75’ r^fuv cr;^oA>j. f/ito flic 
imprimis olio ahnudamns. Terlio enim Thesmophoiioruiu die 
jejuniuin erat. V, Atheii. vii. p. 307. F. 
l^ac. V. 490. viilgo editum erat ; 

’Ilg xetxhy^ si rmc el^nv h iifilv. 

Codex ’X Jb’iuu'kio eoilatu.s habet: 

*Ilg xaKov r/l Ttvs; s\<nv h ofuv. 

Quod quid sibi velh't, cum vir doctissiinus din qii;vsi\issc t, tandem 
\enim scnplurarn detexil in Suida. xaxovor *Slg xaxovoi rtvsg 
fl<rtv ev fjfjily. F^andciii fuisse in Codice, <juo Scholiast<^s usus est, 
e\ ejus cxplicutione non male colligus. 

Ktpiit. V. 1311. .sq. vulgo legebaiitiir bar : 

xadi}<r$cct /xoi 6oxw 

Elg TO Br^aeloy •xXtovG-oogf ij V5 twv (rifjivoov Oem, 

Qua* Sana esse non possunt, sive seiisum s|)ecteM, sive construe- 
tjouein. Si qucin juvet perlustrare qua* Critici de hoc loco scrip- 
scnint, cfinsuial Petitum JLfg. All, p. 79* Dorvilliuin et Salviniuin 
Mi-scell. Observat. vol. ill. p.40l . sq. dcniqiie Dawcsiuin Miscell. 
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in Arhtophanem BruncJcii. 

Crit. p. (25(2. llrunckius e conjertura d(‘dit SoxsT— TrXeoycrac, citat- 
qiic; ad iirmafidani liaric eniciidarioTieiii Vcsp. v. 270. Suadvo^ nt 
nuvifjrcrnm nut ad The.seum, ant ad a-dcs Eume?udttm, ihiqnc. saiati 
vostne proplria/att.s. liigeiiiosain ao certain nemo non di. at, 
laiiS(|uo sa^acilati lirunckii inanct inle^^ra, clsi in i jind<*in dudmn 
iucitlerat [{(^iskius. V. Acta Krudiior. Lips. 175(). ni. Jul. p. 419. 
Ibid. V. 750. sq. 

Ov'yi ay h aXA iy yaoclcju' 

TO TTf^Oa-dz TTUr^fl-JOLl \ TY^'J JIAkOL, 

Sir oliin rdebatiir, t(*\1n b vjler rf)rriipto iili ixpic pr*rperam iiitel- 
lecto. Brimckius eleoanh r canrexit 065 to ni autea, 

Niib. \. ;3:.)9. antra eiytmn : 

h’zfTTqoiv T=lJLx^r^ ^asyaAay ayaOav, t’ opvl- 

(it St y.t^^v. 

Facile int(‘Hiirilur, ^clsui det sse prdriii diniidinm. Kusleriana 
liabet : t 0Qvl(i=ii y? xty?\xv. Fxjinlso bof ye, Ibniickius, 

anrtoribus Atljenajo vi l^nsfatiiio, |•e\<^cuvit i>:rinunain «‘cnj/iurciiii, 
xi;^ryAay. buiiit enni, lit pnto, eodeiii in<)ilf) rone'ii.^se II. Stcpha- 
niim Append. p. l(22S. Am toribiis illis pole; at adtiera 

F.lvinolojj[. M.qiirm exscripsil l^lia\orimis p. lObO. rd. Basd.l.3 1.|. 

Coinineinoriuis puncis his exeiiiplis eint ndati ronle\liis labula- 
iiim ArLstopbaneaiuin, |)rout forte in ornlos inrinreiunt, trans- 
Cfredior ad iieojotinrn sane iiividiosuni alrpir injuriindnin aliquot 
loros exritandi, ubi docli^^'Miniis editor oiationrm Coniici aut 
ilepra\avit aul corniplani reliqiiit. • 

Palam profcssus est nruiickiiis, veliementor so odl-<o particnlam 
ye, idiHXjue rain sjepe sninmo jure e\pnii\ir. Soil luir loiige 
sa'piu.s fac iendiiin fiiit. Dabo aliquot exnnpla, nbi deleiidu est, 
cum lUM- metro prosit iiec sensiim quicquum 

Nub. V. 8fi9, fvVi tmv xgsfiuSpwv 06 tu'Smv twv hiioe, 

H. I. ib'iiiu'kin.s Insernit ye post priorein artici.inm ray, qii^ \orsns 
ronirnieret rum canone Dawesiaiio. Firo vrio pKOtuleriin xpeusttr- 
Tpdyv, auetore Pollucc A. 1 57- quoinodo fortasse etiain Sclioliastrs 
legit. W l^ierson. ad M<rr. p. 24(2. • 

Ibid. V. I2t(). \ATre^u^Qtu(rsnys tJLuK^ov, if <r;^=iv TrqaytjLOiToi. 

Cilm ]ioimltima iiilinilivi cnrepvipticrai loiigu sit, y= deleri oportct. 
linn. V. 1055. Si^aa-xaA'i?, oo-TfS role 't* yjS-MO-iv ye 

voiijrai, 

Partirulani aliquis receiitiorum editoriim iuiVrsit. l^ego roiatv 
S' ri0ai(Ti — 

Equil.v 508. *//v«yxa?sv Aefovrac y *5 to iiserpov wa- 

^U^YIVOlt. 

Lege : *IhiyxeL(ev emi Xi^ovrug vpog ro Oeargov wsi^ 

Sic srriplus cilatur hie vqrsiw in argumeuto Nubium. Atqiic sic 
Coniicus alibi solct. Acharn. v. 629, OSneo vajsjSij vpog to lestTpov 
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Pac. v. 755. Aurov e^r^vsi irpos to 61'xt§ov Koigoi^ig. Cctenim 
alius est locus Comici, ubi praepositio irpog pariter icslitueuda cst 
pro eg. Scilicet Acharii. v. 3J)2. sic oditiini Icf^as : 

*flg <rx^vl/*y ay ceycoy oirog ouk ItrSefcTai. 

Citat huiic vcrsiim liruiickius in iiota ad Nub. v. fubi pro 
S^Ojitai Ic". eTrd^fOfjL'Xi c Said. v. igu ye), ill ostcndat, pnrtic>tlam 
iv cnm fiituro indicativi jiin.^i ]>t)sse- Vcnunnc id bit, iiuiic non 
dispiito : li(K* contciiilo, \jriiiii doctiv-ciinuni c\oinpio illo aI)btiiioie 
dcbuisbc. Nani si inspcxissct aliquaiii de tribus priinis cditioiubus 
SuidiC V. aut P. Leopardi Pnicndntioncs xiii.y. vei>um 

ilium sic citai i vidisM't : 

*Ilg uydo'j oSrog ou TrgoffZt^sTat. 

Atqiic hive genuiua scriptura est, diiniinodo ayjov mutes in dy^v, 
aut, lit Jb iiiickius sciibero sold, wywv, 

Acliarn. v. J8. Outx; vvl xovlug ye rdig 6i^pv;‘ 

Cum syllaba pcnuhinia vocis xovlag prodiici possit (v. Lysistr. 
470.), paiticulain ys rectc dclebis, idque non sine uuctoiilute 
Scholiasts priniaruinque Suida; editionuni v. puTTroiMon. 

Av. V. 1478. Toyro jttgy ye r^gog ah) — 

Pst in hoc versu quod Brunckio dispiiceat. Ideo suspicatur legeu* 

dual esse : ToDra fiivT ap* V ulg6 sic editus est ; 

Touto [jdey ifgog ai5i» — 

Lege : rouro roD p^v fipog — Hoc accurate respondet illi quod sequi- 
tur : ToO Ss ^eifjubvog 

Pccles. V, 701. Thlg 8’ vjiegsviTiv y axoXauSayvrej* 

Brunckius : luscrenda fuit ob nietruni particiila.’’ 

Lege: Toig eijFpeirifrtv a uKo^oviouvreg. 

Thesmophor. v. 225. 

Ov ydpf fjLU T^y Afifj^yirgi y’, IvraySaT jxevoi. 

Particulah. 1. oinni vi card, neque legitiir in aiiticjiiioribiis edition!- 
bus, certe non in liasiliensi a. ]o3'2. Non dubitabis, opiiior, 
corrigendum esse : 

06 yap, ftu T^y ?r’ Ivrayfla# fievw. 

Si contulcris Nub. v. 814. W*sp. v. I44C. Av. v. I3.k5. Adscribani 
versum medio loco positiiin. 

OS TO*, fLu T1JV er evraviol! fuv/fig, 

lit plan^ appareat, quanta; iitilitatis iiilerdiiiii sit vaiia iinius ejiis- 
demque scriptoris loca inter se comparare, apponain aliud liiijiis 
generis exemplum. Thesinopbor. v. (i:30. 

iSfio, T* Trgwrov ifv ; inlvofjiev. 

Apti firunckiiis citavit Nub. v. 787. 

^ap* low, T* jLtevTo* Trpukrov ijv ; t» irpwTOv »jv ; 

Seri, qaod vehenienter iniieri.s, non vidit, vcrsutii ilium mancuin 
sic integrari oportere : 

0eg' tSoff rl fiewt irpwroy j inlyopc^ey. 

Sic euin citavit Suidai v. legonimv. 
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in Aristophanem BruncJcii. 

Ibid. V. 443.* ’OAiywv svexa y at/n} wapf^flov pijfwtrwv. 

Hanc Bei'glei'i scripturam, quod iniror^ Brunckius probavit, 
Corrigo ; 

’OX/yctfV gv2xa xaurij ira§>jA3ov jSr^jxaTflov. 

Lysistrat. v. 82. l^/xvoc^^OfAul yi xaiVor* %uy^'j 
Brunckius legit ya Laconice. Ego pricfcram rv[Jt,voL^^ofjLsil re — 
ut ciuivil Kuslathiiis p. 1370. 

Inlcrdimi Brunckius editiones priores, cert^ eas, quibiis ego 
utor, li. c. Aldinanij Basilionsein, a. 1532. ot Kusterianain, lectori- 
biis non luonitis di-seiit, c. c. Nub. v. 82f>. 1302. Uaii. v. 320« 
370. Id ubi fecit, videtur sccutus es.sc aiic tori ta tern libro- 

ruin iniinii scriptoruin, fortasse etiain aliuruni editioiium : sed 
laliuin imitaliomim in nofis ratio reddenda fuit. 

Pa.^.siiu nialr stMjuitm* cditionem KiisU ri, e. c. Plut. v. 197. 

^ tl O’J /SiWTOV U'iTM TOV plov* 

(ii cdilionibus j)ru‘i.;r( .ssis liic versus sic scriptus est : 

''II 6*jx elymi fiiaorlv auTco tov /3/ov. 

Oiuitti oportuit non iidiniti\uni sed prononicn aurcu. 

Nub. \. 1329. Vir clarissinnis dedit i(rS* pro olcrd’, Kustcrum 
sccutus. 

Ju[uit. V. 78“. TrjUTo ys Tov^yov lorlv 

Aldlna habet : '/'oDto yi <rou To»Jpycv 

Lege : YoOto' ys rol <to^j rovpyov uKrfiw^ 

Vide infra v, lO.H. 

Ill uuiver.su in lirunckiiis Dawesio plurimutn tribuit auctoritatis, 
cjiisqne emcndationcs sequitui. Sed interduni, ut mihi quideiii 
\idetiir, null«> jure illas repiidiat, aut minus iinnat, (pram poterat. 
J^. c. coriTi'tioiK-ni l)a^^esiananl Acharn. v. 271- tuetiir Suidas v. 
/l«aa;^a;y: illain Pac. v. 188. idem Grammaticus f^icugol, Prioris 
geiieiis iiiodb inuiin excinpluui dabo. Plut. *v. 392. edi debuit, 
(plod codex haUct, tto^ov. Quod cnim contendit Brunckius, scrip- 
tores Gra‘cus canoneni ilium Dawesii ceuties neglexisse, teinerd 
dictum e.st. Ne acj/Vs quidem id factum puto. Uuuin quidem 
exempluiii legcrc ineiiiiiii iu Rheso, sed quod facili mutatioiie ad 
r(;('tain scribendi ratiouem revoces. Plujcnissurum versus plane 
nihil, Buccliaruui perpurum probat. Achani. v. 96^- lege; *0 
iroTof ouTog Adi^MLyos* queiiiadniodum Comicus scrip.sit Nub. v. 
1270. Tei vo7oi ravTcn 9 Tanii^m enim abest, ut hie 6 vo7os 

locum nun habeat, ut pcen^ necesse sit sic legi propter apodosin 

6 Seivo;. Qpt^ni accurate eniiii Aristophanes sententiarum partes 

alteram alteri respoudere faciat, nunc duobus exemplis declarabo. 
Rail. V. 1200. 

Mffo hy\Kv6ioti T9Vi (Towj a’go^oyoi/^ Sia^Jegw* 

Sic ill Codice scriptuin : rect^, ut iiitelligas ^ pro.xiino versu : 

*Ani XijxuJiOU <rit robg ipov ; ; 

Av. V. 1419 . *081 srajiiTTiv oM'^otcw ^^y^**^* 

UregSv, TTifSv Se?. 
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Ill prioro vorsii Icgi dobore otou Ssi, tdanini ost non 

solum ex apotlosi, scd e\ oo, quod apiid Atticos poetas gcnitivum 
nunquain regitxp^* I^iieiim, quod ol>diici posse credo, ( xenipltim 
extat* luirip. Orest. V. Gf)7. (Kdit. Miiswrav.) tI ; sed 

et illud in tI '6u * iiiutaiidimi auctoiilaU; Plutarchi Op. 

Mor. p. GS. K. et Aristotelis ICthic. ix. y. 

Eqiiit. V. 400. ysi/olfjLr^v h agurlvov xcLlnv. 

Niim hoc sigiiifi('are poU‘st uua de pellihit^ Cnititii? Mlhi quideni 
certissima videtur L. Jiosii ciiieiidatio WxoatIvo'j. V. viii doclissiini 
Aiiiinadxers. p. 8. 

Jbid. V. 4of). Hrunckiiis noiiiiiliil dubitat de v. Sed plane 

nihil causae est, cui hoc nuilatum velimiis. Ktenim Attici in hujus 
verbi future tantiim inedii fortiiaiu usurj>ant. Sic Vesp. v. 244. 
icstitueiidum crat xoXcojxsvov^ pro xoXcu^alvo'jc, quod neqiu* u 
iiOijue ab alio quoquani verbo derivari potest.^ '^I'lieopouipus apiid 
Suidum A'oAaVoaai ys erf, xal tcv (TOv’'Jttiv. 

Thesni. v. 14<). -Y^>2 tov TroinjTijv — , 

Vox ai/ijg, quando juiicta est alii siibstautivo, articuluin, quod sciam, 
lion asciscit. Hoc (|uideni loco rcy ab aliqiio po.Nlerioriiin editoruiu 
sine ullit aucloritare iiiscrtum \idelur. liCirani : 

ypij yap TTCiYiTryj ay6ga Tiphg tu 6parxara— 
quomodb luce etiain melius colia^rent ciini pr;e<»ii*^-'i>. 

In opere tani loiuio iieri non polcst, quin ( ditor, qunntumvis 
diligens et sagax sit, in inclris accurate cxigcndis et limandis passim 
dormitet. Vidt^amiis aliqimt exeiiipla. 

Equit. V. ofifh KouC^lg o’Jo£T:vroT' «Jtcov 

Hie niullum iniM iis Briinckiuiu in pi imo pedt; leliquisse s]>ondeuin^ 
iieque mutavisse in Koilric, 

Ibid. V. "Oit'jjg yev’jDu,oil <roi «/>atvoc (/TTOyga^?'jc ?ixaJy. 

Metriim hujus vcMstfs laborat redundaiitia, (nam prior sxllaba in 
0oiyh$ producitur,) clsi Valesius ad I larpocralion. j>. 228. el Hor- 
\iUius ad Chariton, p. 5, sine vitii suspicione cilaiit. Corrige e 
Siiula fpOLvig’ "Owcac €<rofj.ut <t'ji 

Pac. V. 183. Toi croi xot ifTrl roJvojx’, oujc sg:7c ; iLiapuiTurog* 
ilabeinus hie trimetruni septem pedibiis inc^edc nlem. Conige : 

Ti croi %0T hr ovofL^ oJx ege7g; 

Sic citat Suidas v. (juapol, Moiieo liac occasioiu' invitalus, paiili\ 
antea pro Vi fttags xet) ToXo-ijgJ — eodem atictore log<‘ndi*iu esse 
Vi /SSeAtigf, ne locus Jahorcl tjiiitologiu. Conf. Kan. v. 40*3. 406. 

Av. V. 685. fxi^y iWo o^ol ttw 'Trgayfi’ vjvajr lifted, 

En! quinto loco spondeiiiii. Kditioiies prineipes habent svavriw- 
jxe^a. ivi)VTici|x*5a- 

Ibid, V. 12f>7. XvgoiHOVfrlcp xittsc 8’ hxtZ 


* “ Vidirah, lector, qnto iul locum ipse PorjioniM.” V. L, 

' * Sic iftisim proiaici scriptorcs. V..Xeiiopli. Hclleu. i. 7. VO. Aiiabai. ii. 
5. as. 0. II. S. 



Exlempof'c Verses. 143 

Quid Creticiis* sibi viilt altcro loco ? L.cge SfjguMcrlco. F.upolis d 
Sclioiiasta citatiis : 

2,vpotxo(rioc 6 goixgv, v]vix oev X=yry 
XUVlSlOKT* Toi'TIV STTt TWj/ TsiyJuiV. 

In Kusteii editionc priina vox coiriiptii in 

Tlit'sniophor. v. 2.14. liouXsi Ozd^ruo^ljui arauroy ; =1 
Versus mill s^llabvi redundat. J/aii nuitalioiic conigo IW'jKzt 
L}sistrat. v. 7 I'-i. cl ba cles. v. .‘JhJ). 

'll TT'Wvi ElXzu^ji' [FA\u'j')in] 

Sic iitrofpic loco cditiiiii. Sc<I in SuppliMnciilo Finoiidationurii 
J5rnnckiiis ad prioreiii locum p 17^- ’• “ Claudirat \eisus. Prima 
in •noTViOL riusrpiani apud Comiciiiii producitiir, lu^c salva prosodije 
Icgc pi'oduci potest. Senbendum sine clisioiie, co ttotvicc K\Kd- 

Ovi* ” ail postcriorem p. Clandical hie vcrsii';, 

fodt'Jiujiic inodo <*meiidaiulns c.st, ae L}'^isti. 742. w TTmux. 

KlKzIhiu ’’ To <idr>u.otxov 'Tg*j rr'y v'jVov fj.zl'Co 7^01-7. Si quid 

iniitanjuin, inaliin crediac, particulaui "JxV aild ndiini cs-^e* initio 
versus. Similis omis^io accidit in eflnionc Aldina Jbnip. Plueiiiss. 
V. ISOfi. in plutibusquc edilionibus Coniici Av. v. 

\i}sXu yuuAxt^v y},y.vlcu 'iorco n; fxoi, 

nt b'genduin c Sciiol. ad \. lo().3.‘ 

111 iVagn.cnlis Coinici I’oitassc mnjorcin Ibunekii dili^xenliani 
reijiiiras. Sed cum nunc ipiidcm iicque olio abundem ct abhorreat 
animus ii severo exainuie hujus partis, paucis observutio.iibus 
dcfuiigar. • 

rYjrj^jTik^. Pars fragmcnli \\i. rcpclita est in Tnccrt. XLi. Pro 
pr^fAXTCi 'zfJLi^UTTTOtJiiV'jC ll'gt‘uduin pY,piU Ti iyL^XTTTOU.V/'jV CX AlllCIUCO 

p. .Sti7. 

JaircxA. in. Si compares Nub. v. b<f>o. Pi 12. probabiliter 
uieeinii eorrigas sic : 

'// jlr-v 'tTOi^ <ru xafTaTrAayrjVei tm ycovM" 

I'ragnient . iiicerl. c \ x x 1 11 . purodia est Euripidis apud Pluiareb. 
de Isid. el Osir. p. 37U. D. 


EXTEMPORARY VERSES. 


T[ II E following verses were written upon some glass at an inn at 
Calais by .some English gentleman: they were transcribed by 
llie celebrated apd Ke\. W. Jones, of Pluck ley, and were inserted 
by him at the close of two very agreeable and Ii\ely volumes of 
his Travels. Mr, Jones, though a good natural philosopher, and 
a great theologian, was not, perhap.^, very correct upon subjects of 
verbal criticism ; lie felt the excellence of the lines, and therefore 
he transcribed them; but tlie writer was evidently a man of great 

— — • 

' Ttttipat hnne Ccasura: Porsoniana* locum cgre;;iii9 censor Homcri Oxonieiisit 
in Critical Heview^yoi. 37. Jan. 1803. p. 6. In talibiis lociitionibus ctiam ob ruigudr 
iisiun praiferam ^orw, HeDi»terbus« ad Plutt v. U93. G. H. S. 
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taste and learning, and had been educated, it is apparent, at one 
of our great public Scltools, and tlierefore I wish to insert these 
verses, with two coujcctuial emendations, for the purpose of giving 
to them that form, wliieli tljcy were like!} to receive originally from 
the pen of a person educated in one of our best Seminaries ; — 

** Eure, veniy tua janiduduni exjiectata inorantnr 
“ Flaiiiiiia ; te votis poseit preeibnsr)ne viator 
linpatiens, loiigivque iiumv fastidia sent it : 

“ Interea ad curvaj» dfscendoiis sivpins oras 
** Prospicitin patriuin, atipie avidin procid haurit ocellis, 

Nec faciem dulci de littore diiiiuvct uiiijiiaiii : 

** lllic, Dubreiises ad cceitini a^cendciv rolles, 

Excelsasqiic arci,'^ liirres, gnnidc.'>que ruinas 
** Aspicit, ct late saxoriini albescere IractU'i — 

Nequicquain ! >idot liiec, nec vUa attinir^^rr fa.'> esf : 

** Obstat liyeins iniiiiica, ct vis contraria vciiti.’' 

Jan.Ch 181(>. l\ IV. 


INSCIilPTIOSS. 

Ip the following Inscriptions are of any value to your 
Journal, I shall !)c happy to forw'ard others occasionally, wliich 1 
have collected in my lave travels in the Mediterranean. 

I am,, yours, Ac, D. 
III. 

HPOYAHKAIOAHMOSETIMH 
• ••rXTE^PANOZENXPrZOS 
— N— INtPTTONeEOKAEOTSA 

NONHSANTAi; OSKL 

. JCAIOXKATATETO2N0MO 

, liATATOKOINHnASIZTM<P 

T/iC ahore* is part of an Inscription on an inrerted piece of 
marble in the Church of the Cum cut at Purchia, on the Island 
of Paros. 

^ \W. 


MfNVEAHMOr 

I1CM/K>«AM0Y 


TIMAPii 

KAEOOEPOY 

XPHZTH 

XAIRE 


IZIAE' ^ 
ZEPAniSlNOr 
XPHITH ^ 
XAIPE 


EniTYrXANON 

AQOAAOQANO 


above ie an ancient Trough to hold wler^ in the Church at 
Parehia: probably once containing the ashes of the persons 
Utentioned upon it. 
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ON AGRICULTUkE. 

KAAOZ A* EKEINOS ETOEN, 'OS E<PH THN TEftPriAN TflN 
AAAQN TEXNftN MHTEPA KAI TPO«I>ON EINAI. 

Xenopii. Q^conom. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Primary influence on TMan and tlic face of Nature — Political Effects — 
iricrcaMCs pouulation — coiistanf renoiircc for the employment of it — prevents 
necessity of einigratioii—Considered as a subject of Commerce — superiority 
over it — Moual Effects — i/fomotes patriotism — vigor of mind and body-— 
iiidepeiidenrc — religion — simplicity of cliaracier — calm and settled disposi- 
tion — Causes which have tended to check Agrfciilture — principally Govern- 
ment— 'Causes of its imperiection in ancient Greece — State of Agriculture in 
Rome — Decline of that empire connected witli tlie decay of Agriculture — 
State umler the Feudal System — General \iew of its courier tion with Govern- 
iiieiit— Conduct of our own Legislature — Abolition of the Game Laws— Inclo- 
siire Hill— Other favoring causes in modern tiines-Conimerce— Sciences— 
Mechanics— Chemistry - Natural History— Agricultunil Societies— Recapitula- 
tion of its advantages— Conclusion. 

Nihil C6t agricuUura melius, ?iihil vherius, nihil dulcius, nihil hominc 
libero dignius. Cic- 

Philosophy has traced the progressive civilisation of man through 
the several stages of Hunting, Pasturage, and Agriculture. Though 
he adopted these changes in tjiiest of food onK, yet the advantages 
derived from them have not been conlined within the limits at first 
(iroposed, but arc visible in every iuiprovoment wliich his nature has 
since received. His appetites, by an involuntary impulse, proved the 
means of his inental advancement ; and, by leudin^hini to discover 
the facility with which his necessary wunts might be supplied, taught 
hhii that they were not worthy of being the sole objects of Jiis pursuit. 

The benefits resulting i'rom the first change were indeed compara- 
tively few, and of inferior value. Although it substituted a certain in 
place of a precarious subsistence, yet the leisure and opportunities, 
which were thus afibrded for exercising the intellectual faculti^, lost 
much of their efiicacy, for want of subjects on which they might be 
employed. It was like furnishing the iinplemciits without the inateri^s: 
and accordingly we find that the shepherd-state rather sunk the mind 
into indolence, than roused its energy, or excited its invention. 
Although tlic wild tumult of passion, which holds dominion in the 
breast of the savage, had subsided, ygt to the tempest succeeded a 
saliii» equally iinpropitious to his progress. . , - . 

The cultivatkni of the earth is that impcjrtant era in tlie history of 
mao, which gave, to him his destined rank iu the creation, which first 
organised society, and laid the foundation ol civil polity, and, by 
curbing bis native impetuosity, prepared him for a life of labor and 
obedience. The permanent divisions of land* t<^tlier with the evident 
right each individual possessed to the produce of his own labor, natu- 
rally gave rise to those accurate ideas of property, which arc necessary 
for the arrangement of civil society : whilst a reliance on the operation 
•f remote causes for the fruit of Jus industry, induced a habit 
Voj., T. No. IX. * 
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prudence, ohsorvation, and inquiry. Thus out of lawless coiifusiou 
and rude baidearity, gradually aro^o a system of order mid refiiieinent. 
The forest, the desert, and the fen hecaiiie fertile and salubrious; the 
tent or (^le hut became a village ; the tribe became a nation ; and man 
scorned at baigtli to have completed his claim to the sovereignty of 
the world. 

Whether Agriculture be an art originally imparled to man by his 
Creator, and lost by particular tribe*, through indolnn e or misfoitune. 
Or whether it be the offspiiiig ofhisoun imenliou, ceitaiii it is, holli 
from history and inodt rii diMoxeric.^, that its introiluctioii among savage 
nations has been unifornilx attended with these bhssings, and that such 
has been the progriss of its etfeets. When Ciesar’s com|ue.sl.s Inul 
established its practice, the xvood^ and marshes t)f Ciaul were converted 
into healths and fertile plains, and the patient labor of the husband < 
man soon elfaced llie ravages tif the Homan arms. Those once barren 
and comfortless regions, whicli Stralm* ha«5 described as almost incapa- 
ble of }>rnducing even the necessaries of life, have long enjoyed iJic 
most genial climate and most prodiu tivc soil. In the »anie manner, 
we daily beliold the industry of man extending fcitilitv and salubrity 
over the wilds of America, ami subduing even the elements to the 
purposes of bis subsisteiKM-, 

The extent of its moral and political influence admits also of living, 
as well as historical testiinoiiy; and the well-founded boast of IMiny,* 
that the arts introduced by the Uoniaii conquests had difliised liap]>iiiess 
over the cartli. Is confirnicd by evidence of a recent date. The indus- 
triou.s natives of Peru mid Mexico, though destitute of most invenliotis, 
which hud contributed to the reftnciiient of the l^sterii world, were 
found however far advanced in every art, of Which their limited oppor- 
tunitie.s would admit. Under a system of, jurisprudence and police the 
most regular, fhe^social atfectious were cherished, and the principles 
of justice and morality rcvcre«l. And even in those islands tar embo- 
sooied in the Pacific Ocean, and severed as it were from the n^st of the 
Globe, where Agriculture is practised, subordination, harniony, and 
gentleness of manners Jiave been seen to prevail. On the contrary, in 
the centre of science and refiiieiiient, the wandering Tartars still retain 
their pristine barbarity : writhout industry', without a borne, without a 
coiintiy, they are destitute of principle, justice, and law; and they 
exhibit tiic singular phenomenon of an insulated tribe of savages, amiilst 
the civilisation of surrounding states. 

A$ this art has been the primary and most powerful agent in civilis* 
ing mankind, so likewise will it be found the best and surest support of 
natipnal power, wealth, and happiness. 

The vast increase of population, which is the constant result of 
plenty, adds vigor to the state,^ and is the foundation of all its coropa« 
rative importance. Nor is this to be dreaded by any country as a 
dangerous acquisition ; as aiiiassiiig a burden, whicli it must either 
hereafter discharge, or itself become a prey to intestine iuinult. The 
earth i^ a never-failing resource for tlie exertions of labor ; and ai| 


* Lib« iv. 


* Lib. U. cap. 5. 
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superior skill and industry are employed^ its produce will be propor- 
tionably advanced. A provision is made for flie utmost exuberance of 
luimbeis: the spade* may even su))plaiH the ])loui;h, and addithuial 
pnalnce slill attend the change. By this secure reliance on internal 
resources, those tumultuous migrations aie ob\iated, by which the 
peace oT ancient nati«)ns was disturbed, their possessions plundered, 
ami their lal)f»rs disappointed. Ne\er will history again deplore a 
desolating torrent of invaders, compelled to seek subsistence for their 
nunihcrs hy spreading war and rapine over the world. With far other 
edeels Itave the .settlements of modern limes been attended. As they 
have been unmtluenced by necessity, so have they (except in the 
in.staiicc of a single iiatioiy been unstained by violence. Plenty and 
instruction have marked their course, and hle.ssuigs hailed them from 
every shore. ' * 

But when viewed in its connexion with commercial interests, the 
utility of Agriculture appears most predominant. The commodities 
derive I from this source, consisting chiefly of the common wants of 
life, can by no accident be depiived of an uniform demand. A power 
of withholding an article ot‘ positive necessity must douhtles.s give the 
party which supplie.s it a superiority in the exchange;* while in the 
process of procuring it, lie is unembarrassed by those uncertainties, 
from whicli the disposal of many artiliciat productions is never free. 
Hence the operations of Agriculture do not stand in need of speeuiative 
caution, and the calculation of remote coiitingeiu ies, but carry with 
them an oiisuraiice of a sale, with an advantage in prescribing the 
terms. 'Plie pro<ince of inanufaetures, and *1110 far-letclied luxuries 
wliicli tracle procures, depend so much on the patronage of fashion 
and prevailing opinion, that their value cannot be with certainty pre- 
dicted beyond the present day. Hence, in some instances, tiic. enter- 
prises of the merchant are timid and feeble ; ii^g^iers, a hold and 
hazardous speculation either acquires exorbitant wealth, or sinks into 
irretrievable ruifl. The internal confidence, which an agricultural 
possesses above a mere commercial state, resembles tIio.se mental 
resources, which distinguish the characters of individuals ; which 
elevate tlie wise and virtuous above the tickle and the vain. The 
former, sustained at a constant level, and preserving a steady course,** 
is superior to the caprice of fortune : its welfare is inde|>eiident of 
external influence, or the fluctuation of human aflfairs. The latter is 
no sooner stripped of its gay, delusive splendor, which a gale may 
dissipate, or the failure of an imaginary credit may subvert, than it 
declines as rapidly as it rose. The cliaunels of its wealth are diverted, 
and whole ages of diligence cannot recal the stream. Thus fell the 
feme and opulence of ancient Phceuicia.’ 'I hus have wc seen the 
casual discovery of a Navigator at once drain Venice of her riches and 
impiirtance: and the celebrated cities of the Hanseatic League^ now 
present a melancholy contrast to Uieir former prosperity. 


■ Lord Raimes's Sketches of Man. ^ Mitford’s History of Greece. 
^ Smith’s Wealth of Nations. * Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
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Even ill the siiminit of tiieir glory, in the midst of their high career, 
that secret poison wliioh corrodes the vitals of commercial states may he 
discerned. An excessive intliix of wealth, and a desertion of slow and 
laborious occupations for the alluring pros)>oct of sudden gain, have 
degraded Spain in the scale of power. Her vigor is overwhelmed by a 
torrent of ill-gotten treasures, and she exhibits the disgusting picture of 
a constitution enfeebled ami iiiidcnnined by the excesses of a pampered 
ajipetite. I'liat even tenor of Tsutional |^M*osperity, which alone produces 
energy and lirniness, demands a more |H*nnancnt sup|>ort: it must 
result from a spirit of imliistry, always vigorous, because always 
Employed ; of iirdustrv, wliicli seeks not by its present exertions to 
Obviate the necessity of future labor, but relies on its own efforts for 
the sujiply of e\s»ry want, ami for a resource under every emergency. 

But hnancial resources ermstitute a part only of National strength. 
The character and disposH ion of individuals become important objects 
of our consrderatioiv, as they tend to confirm the stability of (iovern- 
nient, and bind the social adections in closer union. Ilow tlie^e are 
affected by the indnence of physu*al causes has long since been esta- 
blished,* and foi^ibly illustrated in the spirit of patriotism, which 
Agriculture is observed to inspire, fn order to attract and fix our 
regard, it is ncccssarv that the same objects should be rontiniially pro- 
posed to onr senseis, that the contenifiiation of them should occupy the 
greatest portion of our lime, and their presence appear connected with 
the scenes of our habitual employments and domestic concerns. Thus 
the comfortless hovel, and even the walls of a dungeon have been 
known to possess their cYiarms, and to .steal on the adections of their 
inhabitants. But when the scene around us bears the iiiipressioti of 
our 0x^11 labor, and pours forth its blessings in* return ; when we view 
it as the offspring of our care, as well as the s^mree of our prosperily, 
a Itiiid of iwireaV^l- tenderness mingles with our attarliineut, and we 
cannot without a struggle descMl what seems to deinand our protection, 
and repays our toil. Accordingly, it appears from bwtory, that the 
strongest instances of local Httuchmerit have ever been displayed in 
those nations, among xvhich Agriculture has been most generally 
^ practised, and most deservedly honored. The Messenians, whose 
dbfrict alone of all the Peloponnesus was cultivated by citizens,* and 
not by slaves, possessed none of that spirit of migration, which pervaded 
the rest'of Greece. When forcibly expelled their native soil, they still 
cheTishM its remcinbraiice with singular regret ; and, though inured 

tinic^ to their exile, eagerly accepted^ 'the oflcr of tlae Theban 
Gc^erafl to restore them to their country. 

And to the wisdom <if Providence we must attribiiie, that this feel- 
ing floes hot take a powerful hvlld, till its propensity can be* indiUgid 
without iiiconveiifenee--lill the land, which engiiges our affectioiH is 
able also fo'pnivide us with tJic necessaries and eorafoits of life. The 
Northern invaders of Eitrope qu'ithul their homes without reluctance, 
ill quest of plunder and subsistence; but no sooner had they turned 


* JFalconer on Physical Causes. ^ h'lAecn yean*, 

* Travels of Anacharsib. ^ Pausaii. 1 . ir. c.l 6 .— — Aoachars* 
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^hn'r attention to the culture of those plains, which had been tiie scene 
of their former ravages, than they felt a growing attuchineiit to the 
:5|)ot ; they acknowledged Italy as "their country ; and, when succeeding 
hordes approached, they took up amis in* its defence. 

The spirit of tlic coininerciai adventurer,* when compared with 
that of the husbandman, is ungenerous and seliish. His capital exists 
in uo visible, permanent form — no propi rty fixed and centred in the 
bosom <if his country. There he has few ties to ri^et his afiections; 
he quits it on the slightest disgust, and bis treasures renun e with 
him. 

Meanwhile the lesser effec-ts on disposition and tuanners, which pro- 
ceed from an Agrieultnral^ife, are by no means to be despised. What- 
ever is of extensive infiucnce, though inconsiderable if noticed in a soli- 
tary instance, wtu'ii viewed in the aggregafp, assumes a more important 
complexion, and imparts a shade at least to the general mass. In calcu- 
lations of political ceconoiny, the smallest saving or ininutest improve- 
ment | is (!onsidered of consequence ; and surely, the ingredients of 
moral character, whoi»o texture is often of the most delicate nature, and 
whose value, even in the least particular, no cold stjeculation can 
detennine, merit equal attention and respect. 

Habitual temperance and a contempt tor luxurious indulgetices, 
while they preserve both the mind and body in the full exercise of 
their native powers, tend also to cherish a manly independence. 
Where there arc no favors to court, there is no degrading service to 
perform. In a life of rural retireiucnt, the x ices of a metropolis are 
unknown as its pleasures ; the owner pursuet a sober, steady course, 
from which restless anxiety iuid impatience are banished ; and the 
laborer has but few temptations to sacrifice his freedom, or deprave 
his morals. 

To these advantages may be added a stronger senaix of religion, and a 
more uiiifonii reliance on the blessings of Provideiue. Every operation 
of the hnsbaiidiflan is conueeted with the higher appearances of nature, 
which impress an instant awe and admiration of the Divinity. And it 
ref|uires no great experience to olwerve, that on every occasion he more 
ciiractly refers to the interference of the Su})reine Being, and considers 
himself more iiniiicdiiitely dependent on his will. It is his rain* 
which he implores to enrich the soil, and his sun to mature the 
harvest, and to his hoiuitv he gratefully attributes the success of his 
labors. 

This familiar conversation with nature must gradually form habits of 
simplicity, as opposite to tbe intrigues and tinessi! of the merchant, as 
the materials, dh which they arc employed, are difi’ereiit. Instead of 
soliciting the favor, accommodating himself to the caprice, or adininis- 
teriiig to tlie follies and vanities of mankind, the husbandman enters on 
an equable, uniform career. Tlie revolutions of the seasons, and tlic 
grand but simple o|>eratioiis of tlie elements, are the subjects whose 
nature he studies, and to wliosc variation he confonns his practice. 
The succession of heat and cold, of seed-time and harvest, are sufficient 


* Smith's Wealtii of Nations. 
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to excite his vigilance, and to inspire him villi caution, without pro- 
ducing that despicable cunning, which is atMiuired by bending to the 
humors of* the times, and,spcciihitiiig on the changes of fashion. 
TJiiis the profession to w hich he is devoted, as far as it tends to elevate 
the mind, and eieate a dignity' of sentiment, superior totliat of mercan- 
tile adventure, must be allowed to rank among the tmplo\nienls of 
life, as higher, ami more worthy of his being. 

An absence also from the tumult of } olitieal discord, and from those 
licentious outrages, t(j which the iiihahitants ofciti(V‘> aie expo>ed, may 
be classed among his greatest and ino^t solid eomfoils. No tiirhiilent 
passions, nurtured by tactions dissension, and iidlained h\ popular zeal, 
agitate his hroast, or excite him to acts of violem e and feiocitv . A 
settled disposition, ‘ a calm and even temper compose the genoiid fea- 
tures ot his character; whkdi are heightened by the ebaims fieeuliar lo 
a country life, by the mildness and serenity of its seines, ami the tran- 
quillity of its air.usements. 

Many and obvious as these benefits ap))ear, it becomes a c^.irious 
object of inquiry by what caiise> they have at laiious period.> been 
afl'ected ill tiioir operation, and how s<iine even of the mo»l enliulitei.ed 
nations have shown tlieiiisehes blind to the intere^ts of Agriculture, as 
well as ignorant ot its afivantages. Physical ohstaeles soon disappear 
before the invineilde powers of man. A steady and spirited industry 
will easily .siirniount the most arduous ditficulties, w Ih’Ii secure in the 
application of its labor, and in the enjoyment of the filessings it pro- 
cures. An unfavorable soil* has been found prodm'ti\e even of greater 
benefits than extreme ftrtility ; the one has encouraged carelessness 
and indolence; by the other the mind has been roused to active and 
unreniitted exertions. But when genius and energy are themselves 
overruled and crumped by the malignant iidlm nee of power, no 
bounties ot natiy^'^caii counteract the cvih»<;r compensate the Joss of 
independence. 

The imperfection of Agriculture in ancient states, though partly 
arising from local circuinstances, may how'ever in most iiistanees be 
traced to defects in their civil institutions. It is true, in the infancy of 
^commerce and luaiiutartures, when there are few ob.jects to stimulate 
industry, few artitieial W'ants lo excite desire, the produce of the larth 
will not be raised beyond what is iiccessarv for the support of life.* 
But that even this demand was n<»t duly answered, is evident fioin the 
repeated emigralimis, which dnuiied the districts of (ireei e. If the 
increasing miinbers of the state had been direete<l to the cultivation of 
their native soil, they would have lahi a solid foiiiidation for their coun- 
try’s wealth, and augmented the means of her defence, lo other 
reasons then we must have recourse for the solution, llie practice of 
j3iracy, which kept the sea-coast for a long time* uncultivated, the 
continual wars, in whic h every citizen was engaged, and the furious 
devastation with which they were conducted, were but of inferior 
inftueiiec. A baiighty prejinlioe, formed and cherished by the harhar- 


• Falconer on Phy Meal Causes. * Hume's Essay on Commerce. 

* Falconer— Lord Kaimes's Sketches of Man. ♦ Thucy<i. lib. i, c. 7. 
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#>!is policy of their pfovcniment, presents itself as the most powerful 
cause. The proud spirit of Sparta, disdaining to pollute her sons with 
the practice of manual labor, rejected the occupation as til for slaves 
alone ; and, by depriving it of emoluineiit<is well as of honor, fixed an 
insuperable bar to its improveineiit. 

A defect similar in kind, though less in degree, arose from the vicious 
refinement of Athens. The use of slaves there aUo chedved the growth 
of Agriculture, and a <listinction,' which the law established, between 
citi/eiis and husbnn<lmen, unfavorable to the latter, was the very 
reverse of what their coiiinion interests required. If to these causes arc 
added many injudicious restrictions^ on commerce, and the ignorance 
of those sciences, which in lat<T ages have been directed to the 
advaiu'ciuent of this art, tifb sources of its defects will he sufiicicntly 
obvious. 

The errors of the Grecian system are lurfre clearly exposed, as they 
are brought into comparison with the illustriou » example afibrdtd during 
the same period, in the instaiuc of the Romans. The connexion 
which existed between the cbarach'^r of that people, and the occupation 
to which they were attached, is too evident to admit of controversy, 
and too admirable not to challenge our esteem. In the early ages of 
the republic, it received protection from the go\crnmcnt, eijcourage- 
meiit from the prevalciuc of simple manners, and dignity Irom the 
persons by whom it was exercised. The husbaiidmaii was con- 
sidered as the bulwark of the state, and the peculiar favotile of heaven. 
Instead of the uiiproduetive exercises of tlio (ivnmasium,^ b\ wdiich 
Greece traine<l her youth to hardihood and v’.jtor, the Kouum soldier^ 
owed liis superiority in the field to a life of rustic labor. lie c{uitted 
the plough but for the service of his country in war, and returned to it 
as the best meansof her support in peace. Hence Agriculture became 
the principal olijeci of regard in the Government. The ru^^tic" tribes 
enjoxed peculiar pri\ileges : and the excellent pol'P»'^’ settling in the 
coimtry the siqwfluous population of the <ity, which (after the esta- 
blishment of the republic) gave rise tt» the* first Agrarian'^ Iaw% drew' off 
those tumultuous crowds from the capital, wliicli Icml to interrupt the 
f)rorcediiigs of the Legislature. I'lie spirit and genius of the people 
W'as thus diverted to the favored occupation. We trace it in their 
religion, in the mode of their punishmeuls, in their military rewards,^ * 
ill the very names of their families and its iiifiueiice extended to the 
law' itself,® which thus lirealhed a milder spirit, and luauifcsled a lender 
regard for t!ie, lives of the citizens. Increase of population was at 
length discovered to be an advantage, not a burden to the slate; and a 
salutary truth W'?s taught, of no mean importance, the value ot each 
individual to (he community. 

How soon the ch'cay of patriotism ami of every manly virtue 
succeeds the neglect of "Agriculture, is evinced in the memorable fall 


* Dion. Hal. lib. i. o.8.--Diotl. Sic. lib. i. p. l7. * Aiiadiarsis. 

5 Falconer. ^ Cato in Pnefiit. de Re KnsticS. * Gnrv. The*. Rer. Rom. v. i. 

* Crrsev. Tlics. Rer. Rom. v. i. ^ Falconer. » Plin. Nat. HisU Ub. xviii. c. 

* Falconer* 
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of tliat, empire. Wlicn the coiiiiiiotions of civil war had laid waste the 
plains, and the intrigues of part^ found an interest in courting the 
favor, and corrupting the principles, rather than in promoting the 
simplicity and virtue of the 4>ul)lic, the country was deserted, and its 
inhabitants flocked to the capital.^ From this period, at successive 
intervals, the patriotic labors of Cato and Vnrro endeavoured to recal 
the fleeting spirit of rural industry, to reinstate the people in their 
morals, and restore vigor to the republic. By their writings w'e arc 
informed how sensible they were of the evils arising from a desertion of 
^Agriculture, and of the causes which produced it ; and from a convic- 
tion of its high importance, the genius and knowledge of Virgil were 
engaged by his politic patron to illustrate and reconnnend its practice. 
Political ignorance, howevc^r, as well as popadar depravity, opposed its 
revival. Ill-judged restrictions on the exportation of corn, and largesses 
repeatedly hivislied on ancdle and profligate populace, still tended to 
relax their energy.^ Vice and venality had taken too firm a hold to admit 
of reformation, and we at length behold tlie rich phiiiis of Italy deso- 
lated and abandoned to their barbarous invaders. I 

Amidst the darkness and horrors of the feudal system, no art or 
science could be expected to florish ; and accordingly w'e find that the 
importance of Agriculture was then unknow'ii, its practice degraded, 
and its best interests opposc;d. In that lawless and unsettled state of 
things, even the object of acquiring landed pro])crty underwent an 
essential change. Instead of being valued for its produce, it was 
coveted for the autliority it beslow'ed : and as long as land was 
considered to be the vehicle of power, not the source of profit, as long 
as its security depended* on its extent, the universal aim was to accu- 
mulate, and not to improve. Hence arose the laws of Primogeniture 
and Entail,^ witli their train of evils and abuses, which’ have coiitiinied 
to subsist, long after the motive which produced them has ceased 
to operate. 

But a spirit of tyranny in the government, and of j:>ppression in tlic 
inferior Lords, was the principal impediment, that obstructed or ren- 
dered ineflectual eveiy industrious exertion of Uic husbandman. In 
vain shall we look for industry, where freedom and security are want- 
ing. One tyrannical Pra^iorship was suflicient to stifle the bounties of 
nature in ancient Sicily, and to cause scarcity even in the granary of 
Europe. By the same means the barbaious policy of the Ottoman 
empire has desolated the plains of Bessarabia ; and under tiie same 
administration, even the fertile regions of Greece, once smiling with 
plenty, are now ovei-whelnied wid* misery and want. On the other 
hand, if we turn our eyes to the bleak mountains of , Switzerland, we 
shall behold her hardy sons, born to no inheritance but liberty, spread- 
ing over the barren surface an artificial soil, clothing the rocks with 
vineyards, and contemplating with delight the prospect of enjoying in 
security the fruits of their labor. 

It is upon the same principle that the emancipation of peasants has 


* Vano. lib. ii. Prdeflit.— Sallust. inCatilin. ^ Sueton. in August. 

3 Smitb— Wealth of Nations. ^ Smitli, ibid. ^ VidfCicuinVerrcm^ 
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fjecn found no less judicious than humane; and those of tlie Polish 
Nobles, who have adopted the plan, in addition to the pleasure of 
restoring thousands to their rights, have been rewarded for their justic'e 
by a triple increase of their revenues.* • 

From this view of the subject, as connected with Government, it 
appears, that almost tlie only favor, which Agriculture expects from 
the laws, is, U) be preserved iinniolested in its course. Equally dis- 
ordered by the poisonous breath of tyranny, or by the rude blasts of 
popular licentiousness, it Nourishes liest in a free and regular state; 
where properly is secure alike from the encroachineiits of despotism, 
and from the caprice of democracy ; where no arbitrary monarch can 
extort from the husbandniati his well-earned gains, and no tumultuous 
populace decree the executidli of an Agrarian law. With pleasure then 
we view the wise interference of our own Legislature, directed rather 
lo the abolition of abuses, than to the establishment of regulations. 
Whilst those pernicious relicptes- of the Feudal system, which tended 
to nioiio|)olise and desolate our plains, have in this kingdom been 
disarmed of their extensive influence (and probably so inucli alone 
remains as is necessary for the support of an honorable Aristocracy,) 
the lesser ovils,^ wiiich j)rivileged oppression still retains, do not pass 
unnoticed. 

Some designs doubtless there are, worthy a free and enlightened 
government, and which govcriiineiit alone can execute with energy, 
whose influence will have the happiest cttect on AgrieulUirc. Where 
the exertions of individuals >vould be partial and incomplete, the direct 
interposition of the law is necessary : — and it is impossible to con- 
template the noble project of subduing to the plough what still remains 
an uncultivated waste, W'itliout emotions of joy and gratitude. An 
acquisition of territory without violence, a civil conquest achieved by 
arts instead of arms, is a glorious era in the history of a Nation. 
May the tribute of praise due to disinterested patrioti:jfi'niot be withheld 
from its authors ! ^May their names long he cherished and revered ! — - 
By those they ever will, w'ho prefer the difl'iisioii of happiness to pomp 
ami splendor, and who then feel patriots most, when their country's 
interests are blended with tfic welfare of mankind. 

Besides tlie encouragement Agriculture has received from the liberal 
and enlightened system, which modern governments begin to adopt, 
extensive and increasing commerce imparts vigor to all its operations. 
By supplying other outlets for circulation,^ the superfluous produce of 
estates is no longer consumed, as formerly, in rude Jiospitality, but 
every degree of profit, however minute,^ or liowever exorbitant, finds 
an advantageous channel, or returns to increase the anuual reproduc- 
tion. Add to this, that a spirit of improvement on bolder and more 
comprehensive views distinguishes a mercantile people while the 
einploymeut of larger capitals animates and invigorates the design. 


^ Coxe’s Travels. 

^ Tile Game Laws- the abolition of which Was under the consideration of 
Parliament at the time this Essay 'was written. Of their evil tendency with, 
respect to Agriculture, much may be seen in Young's Travels. 

3 Smith's Wealth or Nations, ^ Ibid. 
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From a close and siiccossfiil cultivation of the Sciences also, which 
marks the chiiracter of the |>reseiit aa:e, much assistance has been already 
derived, and much more may be expected. The perfection of inechan- 
isni is <lis])layc(l in the iiunterous schemes that have been invented for 
ex))e(litin^ the process of husbandry, and increasing the power and 
accuracy of its instruments. Chemistry is deeply occupied in analysinj; 
the various ingredients of soils, in detenniniiijn; their relative qualities, 
and in inakinj^ experiiiients on their combination. Botanical researches 
have ascertained the pniperties of plants, aiul introduced as well as 
facilitated the practice of selection: they have wjiriicd us a^aiirst such 
as are noxious, and recommended to our notice many, whose existence 
was unknown, or\\ho‘'e value was iiudiscov**rcd. Ami to the more 
intimate inquiries in Jiatnral history we are^iidehted for a developement 
of those seerel but tremendous eaiises, which blast tlie Jiopes of jiarvest, 
and involve a nation in the^liorrors of famine. Laborious investij^ation 
has laid open to onr view the minutest workinejs of nature ; and while 
it has siiii|)lified our notions on the oripn and progress of the e' ii, has 
provided us with weapons for our defence, has introduced method into 
our endeavours to counteract it, and pointed out the precise object, 
against which to flirect our resistance. 

The benefits, which are thus imparted to Agricult Jire as a science, 
would however be limited in their operation, and confined to the 
learned alone, were it not for the influence of rewards to stimulate the 
industry, or of example to overcome the prejudices of those wdiom they 
most concern. 

To ett'ect this irof)orfant purpose, the zeal of modern times is emi- 
nently cotis]ucuous in those societies whose means of communication 
have extended the discoveries, which their libeialjty or their judgment 
have excited. Nor can we sutticicntly ndiiiire the priiu‘i]>le of an 
establishment, which regards not interest as the sole spring of human 
action, but hol<is ibrth better and more noble motives. The hope of 
pecuniary recompence is the only engine goverumeiit can employ, to 
encourage mercantile enterprise, or mechanical ingenuity; hui the glow^ 
of emulation, and the pros|>ect of honorary distinction, arc found 
adequate to promote a spirit of inquiry in ail the branches of Agricfil- 
• tural concerns, and to compensate for a corninuiiication of tiie dis- 
coveries, to which it may lead. Such a reliance on the generosity of 
individuals, while it favors the propagation of public spirit, tends also 
to ennoble tlie art, wliich it patronises — to inqvart the last and most 
effectual aid, which it is capable of receiving, by raising it in the order 
of liberal professions. 

TtS this grand object were the writings of those 5fages of antiquity 
directed, whose characters and opinions we justly reverence, and w hose 
example were alone sufficient to stamp the occupation with respect. 
But, in addition to the authority of their sentiments, we have seen 
what awful warnings history presents of the danger incurred by a 
neglect of it. We have seen the support which it extends to com- 
merce, and tlie superiority it maintains over it, whether considered as 
a source of political grandeur, or of private happiness. We have seen 
that, by cherishing in us a love of independence, an attachment to our 
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country, and a ])uri1y of moral principlos, it proves the bcsl preserva- 
tive of our liberties, the firmest pillar r>f our strength, and the most 
powerful corrective of the contagion of luxury, and of that growing 
mercenary spiiit, which 1ra<lc is ever apt to produce, and which under- 
mines hy slow decay the virtue of a Nation. 

'1 bus while it pro]>oses objects well deserving the attention of the 
Statesman and of the Philosopher, it exhibits likewise all the attiactive 
charms, which a liberal art can possess ; and we may witli confidence 
€X|)c<-t, that the employment, which Xeno[)lion, Cato, and Cicero 
esteemed most worthy of their patronage, and most hccoiiiing their 
situation, will once more he reinstated in the honors to which it is 
iiititled, and again difiusc it% salutary infinenre over onr personal and 
jiuhlic interests — will comminiicate happiness to individuals, and energy 
to the state. ^ 

JEDWJRD COPLESTON, A.B. 

June '5, 1796. Oriel Coll, Oxford. 


REMARKS ON ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOMER:* 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

In my Article, intitlcd Homer Jllusfratcd^ which you did 
me the honor of ins<'rting in the 8tli Number ot your learned and useful 
work, in whose success 1 shall always lake a great interest, I lia\c said, 
that “ Pope, in his translation, limits the man to four hoijcs, but Homer 
mentions no particular number/' It would ill bccoine^'ine, who have so 
often endeavoured,* in your Journal, to convet the errors of olliere, 
without ever attempting the concealment of my name, (for I am not con- 
scious of having wiitten what 1 should be ashamed to own,) to overlook 
the errors into which 1 may occasionally fall, and I candidly acknow- 
ledge, that I have here been guilty of an oversight : four^ 

is only the /Kolic form for which, in the hurry of composition, 

I must have neglected to observe. 

In the same Number is a Critical Review of those Illustrations of 
Homer, which appeared in No. vr. I am sorry that this article, which 
lias much nierir, should have been written in a strain of such severity, 
tliat the arguments lose one half of their force. Perhaps the writer may 
not be displeased to sec how this article, which he has “ anointed with 
the vials of wrath,” has been criticised in a very useful publication, 
which has lately issued from the press of Edinburgh, and the pen of the 
R(‘v. (r. Dunbar, the Professor of Greek, intilled. Exercises on tke 
Syntax, and Observations on some peculiar Idioms of the Greek Lan^ 
guagv, luitk an attetnpt to tracq the PrepoBtions, several Conjunctions 
and Adverbs, to their radical Signification : “ and Xirunua 

always govern the accusative : An attempt has lately been made in the 
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Class. Journ. for June, 1811. to revive the old, and justly-exploded 
interpretation of the two following linos in the 1st Hook of the Iliad : 

^Arpel^r,, <ry reov fJ^evog, aurag eycoyi 

xl(rcrofjL /tsSe/tEv ;^oAov, &c. V. 282, 

Dothoxu Atridcs, suppress thine anger; but I entreat Achilles to lay 
aside his resentment, 4’C. The chief objec tion to this interpretation 
arc^se from the circumstance of xlo-r^^t never being found in Homer 
governing thii dative ; an objection which cannot be got over by saying, 
‘ that reason and analogy would warrant the tlalivc case after it in 
ev4>ry instance :* for reason and analogy are mere names, unless resting 
upon examples closely connected with the subject under discussion, in 
all the material points of relation; and Sn Homer not a single example 
can be iound to support the above translation, except the very line, in 
question! and no one suKdy ever thought, before this attempt at criti- 
cism, of supporting a doubtful reading, or disputed eonstrueliou, by the 
rejection of all authority, and trusting to the vague idea of ‘ the immu- 
table principles of language/ 'I his verb is found in the rliad and 
Udyssey more than ///h/ times, without any othi r case (wln n it has a 
case after it) than the accusative : had the dative been found three or 
four times after it, some handle would have hec'ii givi ii fur supporting 
the old translation; hut every one, accpiaintod with the nature of 
evidence, knows that a few instances, unless particularly strong, are not 
sufficient to outweigh numerous examples, and that a doubtful cast* can 
never be admitted as proof: tbe analysis of the other words is, perhaps, 
equally incorrect: willi which the criticism begins, marks 

commonly transition, seldom, or ne\er, opposition : it has precisely the 
same mcatiing, as tin* Knglish oonj unction hut,^ ‘ which,' says Horne 
I’ooke, ‘ is the farllu st of an)'^ word in the language from intimating a 
stop; on the contrary, it always intimates sometbing xuore, something 
to follotcf iri^iifis place it marks no opposition except what arises from 
tlie suggestion of an additional reason : sy'jjys. does mark a particular 
emphasis: Nestor, in the first instance, calls upon Agamemnon of him- 
self to repress his anger, as unbecoming his dignity as a king and com- 
mander of the united forces of the Greeks, and uhat might lead to 
unpleasant consequences; but, lost this injunction should fail of effect, 
he immediately subjoins, in addition to this, J intreat you (/, whose 
ad \ ice on former occasions heroes superior to you did not despise) to 
lay aside your resentment against Achilles : why ? because he is the 
great defence of sll thf Greeks against the havoc of war- 'fhe reason 
here assigned by Nestor has peculiar force, according to this interpreta- 
tion, as it points out to Agamemnon the pn>pric»ty of conciliating 
Achilles, whose valor was of such importance to the safety and success 
of the army: according to the other, it is a mere compliment paid to 
the warrior's vanity. I’lie advocate of the old translation does not 
appear to be much conversant with the language of Homer, otherwise 
he would not have asserted, that ’* with a noun in the dative, or 

accusative, does not mean hut to send, to throw, to transfer' 

What will he make of the following passage? 

a au vOv xfXofMit ;^oAov uloff 

II. B, 15. 1. 13% 
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Hero has precisely the same meaning as in the line under disnis- 

siun : it is not indeed followed by the dative, yet it signifies to lay aside, 
to dismiss, and either the dative or accusative might have come after 
it; for the dative in 1. 128 J. is not governed by the verb, but by tlie noun 
%oAfly : an example of this occurs in the Odys. B. 21. 1. 377. whore the 
same verb has the genitive after it, as it commonly has : 

jtoLi ^vj jttefl/cv ^ctXs'jroio p^oAoio 

TrjKsfMi^oo* 

Ktjually ill-founded swm his remarks upon 1. 327- of the same Book^ 
iqoL rwys Idoov yrjSf}(rsy ^A^lWsv;. 

‘The Critic supposes, ‘ that the hero expected that Agarnenmou wuiild 
accept the challenge he had gijeii him in the following words, 

Twv 6'’ a ^o/ earn Joi) iroipa vyji fjLsXotivYf, 

Twv oux av t\ ^epois otviXoov, ueKoyTo; e/t=To* 
el 8’ aye /xtjv, veipiqcroit, 7vot yvaicmai o*'of 

al^pclt TOi oS^ct xeAaivov ipwY^an Trsfi dovpl^ 

<»ml by roming himseli, give Achilles an opportunity to execute his 
menace but what was Agamemnoifs menace ? 

a7reiA)}(rcu toi cS5s 

iyuj 56 X* aycjD Bpi(r)jV5a xu\\i7rapY,o 

auTos tMv x\i(rlf)vBe, to (tqv yiqoL$, &.C. 182- 

And what was Acliilles’s reply to this i:' 

i^h ouTt syatyys ‘ elvexot. xovpY^g 

OUTS (To), OUTS TM aWwy iScc. ^ 298. 

Agamemnon did not threattm to take any thing but Briseis : 
Achilles declared that he would not Briseis, either with Aga- 

memnon, or any one else : is it usual for a man to be gratified at the 
sight of his enemy coining to plunder him, unless he thinks it a fair 
opportunity to take his revenge? but the reason is as'..>giied by Homer 
himself why Achilles iwas not pleased at the sight of the heralds: his 
pride and his love were both wounded ; his pride at seeing himself 
aflronted by Agamemnon in presence of all the Greeks, and his love^ 
by being deprived of his mistress: 

aurap ^AXIAAETS 

Saxgyeraf. - — line 3C8.” 

Trin. ColL Camh, I am. Sir, respectfully yoiir's, 

Jan. 18.1812. EDMUND HENRY BjiRKER. 


rilOLOGUS AD ANDRIAM, 

AB ALUMNIS SCHOLL REGliB WEfiTMON ASTERIBNSIS 
ACTAM, A. D. 1811. 


QfjAM nunc se^etis spectatfkri fabulam, 
Velim sciatis, baud ideo h nobis agi, 

Ut quas daturus cst December ferias 
Magis hilarentur apparatu sccnico. 
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Inimo, qnnc nobis disciplinani crfcraEiri 
Sovrriis ojnni cx pariR si'pbit Icsjibus, 

Parens Kliza, ciii debemus omnia, 
llanc ipsa ifnbis iniporat conurdiam. 

Nenipe hoc, opitior, voluit ; lit piieri siii 
Jam priinis indc ab aniiis adsiioscereiit, 
Pidenter, isto vultu qui in^enuum ilecct, 
Ca-tiis frcqneiites intuori et aUu(|iii : 

I"t ne in seiiatu, curia, rostiis, tbro, 
'IVepident inceiia mente, et scrvili inctu, 
1lisiiiii()ue mowant niusbitanclo turpitcr. 

Hoc est <jnod ilia nobis seona h^ic annua, 
C’rerU^, consiiltiini vtiliut M\iter optima. 

Sin arbilretur qiiispiam hmc ad cominoda 
^Mia potioVe posse contc'iidi via, 

Si sim-n I ilhid tenipiis, c‘si contra milii 
Quod dis])utaieni piurimuni ; nunc nun sinit. 
Kriro ut tViiatiir is siia senit ntia. 

Patiiniir libenU r ; in)S \icissim poscimiis 
L'r, qniilem Eliza jussii* hie saltern loci, 
Sinat receptam stare coiisuetudiiu in ; 

Diim VOS probetis, diitncjue nostra iiulustria 
jSit grata VC) bis, atciuc nobis ulilis. 


EPIEOCiUS. 

MYSIS, DAVOS, cutro- 

Davo, rosiste ; mane. Die (|U(> properes. X), Nihil ad te. 

M. Scire volo. D. Arcanum c'st. M, Hoc inagis ergo \ola. 

D. Importun^m animal, nuilieiciila ! jl/. J3ic tanic ii, oro. 

D. ChirurguiVf ticcerso. j\I. Ciirita? iJ. Jiissit herns : 

Vult vaccinari natum. M. I^roh Jupiter! y\ii n^ » 

Novit, quoe generet mnnstra Bov ilia Lues ? 
lieu! Miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu coniulus ens ! D. IVrge! sed cece Crito. 

Opportunus ades. -C. Quid eiiiiu ? -D. Auscultare ut aniles 

Fabollas possis, stultitiamque — AJ. Tuam. 

C. Narra, si quid hab(*s, positis ambagibus. D, Audi 
Perpaucis : taccas tu niodo, si polls es. 

Non possum. D. Modicus quidam est — AI. Vaccinus Apollo ! 
C. Quid porro? D. Morbuin repperit ille novum. 

C- Perpulchrum sane inventiiin! JD. Sed tuii tamofii istas 
Funestas possit tollero Variolas, 

Jpse pericli exjpers. M. Falsum hoc utrumquc* D. Tacc tUk 
Is de vaccinis ducitiir uberibus. 
ilf. Nec pudet infantum puns immittere venis, 

Quicquid iiiorborum beslia t'urpis habet. 

J>, Atqui non illis epulae litocucre repostse, 

Bacchusqiie, ardeiitis Juniperique liquor. 

Vaccino quid lacte, cedo, aut quid came bQvina • 

Dulcius I ut carni congruit ilia mcae ! 
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Hoc areumentum est vitiilinuiTi. At tu, bone, narra. 

Bus ipsa hoc virus, si poles, iiiido traliat. 

D. Nescio : Diivus sum, non — M, Scilicet. Atqui ego dicam. 

Non novus hie morbus, sed vetiis est scab"ics. 

Hfic peste est inter mul^endum infecta maligndi 
\'accfi, CaledonicU quam tetigere inanus. 
liinc gangrxna, leprir, tetra ulcera, gramincum pus, 

Kt tinea, et tabes, atqiie elephantiasis. 

JD. N uin vera luec ? M. Num vera ? caiiis ! Vera omnia. D, Qui scis.> 
M. Audixi, inquani, ct credo ; et scio; non dubiuni est. 

Et testes milii sunt Archillis, Lesbia: libri 
Sexcenti. D. Docti, .1 uniter ! et lc‘pidi. 

M. Sunt et pictura'; macurosaj forma puella? 

Scilicet, et pneri, (|ui gorit ora bovis. 

Et jam vera, puto, est ea fabula Minotauri, ' 

Et vaccinator Daedalus ille fuit. 

Infelix lo ! (juondam iniseranda jiivcnca 
V'accinatoris crimine facta Jovis! 

Pia'iides implerunl veils mugitibus agros. 

D. llci mihi 1 jam lingiue est fraena datura siiajj. 

M. A urea mox ergo ct Saturnia regna rcdibunt, 

Iloirida gramineis secula pasta cibis ; 

Quinn beiieerat, si cruda interdiim aut arbuta capro^ 

A lit iilandem poterant praripuissc sui : 

Atquo homo, cen modo nescio quis Sophus istc canebat, 

Prolixuiii cauda* pone trahebat onus : • 

Ipsi cornigeri l)i capripedesque ; Jovisque 
Et soi\)r et conjux dicta, ^oioKis eiat: 

Et 'I'auri mngis apta Jovi, quarn forma 'lonantis 
isa est, Eiiropct (|uil peccrctur amor. 

Mox (|uoqiie nostra a las D. /Etas non aurca saltern I 
M. Moiistra R^’et nullis cognita temporibus. 
llelluo postliabiti testiidinc civiciis herbas, 

Et, Bacclii oxosiis munera, poscet aquam. 

Spectantes asinos equns histrio delectabit ; 

Afraque visetur non Medicca Venus. 

Nijpturiens discct nudaro puella dccentcr 
Non terctes suras, lacteolosque sinus, 

Sed crurum tenus k mento paloaria, et hirtas 
Proh Di ! sub camuris cornibus auriculas. 

JD, Turn quoque nulla gerct, credo, muliercula, qualcs 
Tu tot pulchcHas, My sis, in ore notas. 

JM, Di te eradicent ! Jam die, Crito, nonne probatum est 
A^accinistam omnem commeruissc crucem ? 

C. Non nostrum inter vos tantas componcre lites ; 

Tc vitula dignam censco, teque bove. 

AT. Quin audi jam plura. C. Audi vi plus satis; ctjam. 

Rebus confectis omnibus irp libet. * 

Quicquid id est, benh vortat : et hue si quando reyortar, 

Offeudam salvus Vos^ memoresque — Omn, Mei. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM. 
PARTHENON. 

As in some drooping form and time-worn face 
Oft lingers yet the sliadc of youthful grace; 

Lo, Parthenon, thy beauty still appears 
Amid the wreck of thy forgotten years. 

Though rude barbarian mosques profane thy site. 
And cells unveilM now mingle with the light; 
Though but one lonely pillar li\es to tell 
Where a long range of shapely columns fell ; 

And, half sus))en(led now, thy ruin nods 
O’er mould’ring fragments of its prostrate gods ; 

Yet still Oblivion seems to toil in vain. 

For what she razes. Fancy rears again. 

Nor rears thee, I’arthenon, of meaner mould. 

Than when, from Ceerops’ cliff, would gleam of old 
Thy lustre o’er the rocky plain ; or burst 
Through morning mists by orient suns disporst : 

IJow glows the frontispiece! in sumptuous stone 
An awful Jove his offspring seems to own ; 

With gaze majestic on the* stranger b(‘nt, 

The heav’nly conclave nod their dread assent: 

High on her car she stands, the ^'i^gi^ Qu(‘en, 

In peaceful garb array’d, and peaceful mien : 

Light bound her steeds, unconscious of the rein, 
While bloodless transport throbs in every vein. 
Neptune behind, in Parian stone, the earth 
Strikes ; and behold a w'ar-horse spring to birth. 
Next >tt4Jas gives the word ; from stony roots 
The branch of I’cace in budding marble shuQts — 
Eight fluted columns, rank’d in even file. 

In front and roar adoin the shadowy pile: 

The channerd triglyph, and its dropping base, 
llespeak the new-boiii temple’s Dorian race : 

There might you see, a dread-inspiring sight. 

The Lapitha: and Centaurs wn-atfi’d in fight. 

Those wield their giant limbs; these grasj) their foe 
With sinewy arms, which branch from beasts beloW'. 
Far-sloping pillars range along each side, 

And stretch a portico sublime and wide : 4 , 

Six, ftt each front, retiring from the eye. 

Shun its observance, but to tempt it nigh. 

In slow procession move, around the frieze, 

Virgins, and youths, and guardian Deities. — 

Such Fancy paints tlicc, Parthenon, and pours 
Meridian splendor cii thy waning hours. 

As oft the sun, on some tall mountain’s hrow, 
Crown*d with the wreath that winter wovc^ as npw 
It melts in silent lapse, will fling his ray, 

J811. And lend it lustre, while it wastes away. 


T. BURDON 
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NOTICE OF 

a HORATII FLACCI OPERA, 

Cum variis Lectionilnis, notis Variomnt, et Indice Locupletissimo. 

Tom. II. Eondini, 

Extracted from the Hritibh Critic, of January, 1794. 

With alterations and addilioits, 

NO. I. 

W fiEN this splendid edition of Horace was first presented to our 
view, we exclaimed in the words of Catullus, 

“ Chartep: regite, novi libri, 

Novi umbilici, lora rubra, ineinbrana 
Directa pliirabo, et pumice omnia ;vi|nnta.’* 

The brightness of the paper, the amplitude of the margin, and 
the elegance of the type displayed in this work, are nearly unri- 
valled.. They do honor to the taste and liberality of the editors. 
They show, that by encouragement and exertion, the art of 
printing is in a high and progressive state of improvement, and 
we are confident that many of our readers will be eager to purchase 
an edition which has so many recommendations from novelty and 
magnificence. 

A variorum edition of Horace has long been among the deside- 
rata of literature, and therefore great commendation is due to the 
enterprising spirit which produced the worl^ now under our con- 
sideration. It is well known, that scholars of the first eminence, 
have often been employed in preparing editions of this kind. 
Among other instances we are indebted to J. G. Grasvius, for the 
variorum editions of Justin and Suetonius; to J .rrv Gronovius for 
those of Plautus«and Livy ; to Peter Burmail for those of Quinti- 
lian and Ovid. But similar publications have often been under- 
taken with zeal, and executed with success, by persons of less 
intellectual prowess, and less literary celebrity, than the critics 
whom we have just now enumerated. If an editor unites a large • 
share of accuracy even with a moderate portion of erudition ; if 
he collects materials with industry, and uses them with judgment; 
if he distinguishes between ingenuity and refinement, and separates 
useful information from ostentatious pedantry, he will have a claim 
to public favor, though he should not possess the exquisite taste 
of a Heyne, the profound erudition of a Hemsterhuis, or the keen 
penetration of a Person. 

The writings of Horace are familiar to us from our earliest boy- 
hood. They carry with them attractions which are felt in every 

K riod of life, and almost every rank of society. They charm alike 
the harmony of the nupibers, and^he purity of the diction, 
l^y exhilarate the gay, and interest the serious, according to the 
Vol. V. No. IX.* L 
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the censure impHed in these lilies^ and that Dr. Combe had, what 
he would call a righti to separate the one from the other, we readily 
allow. But we contend, that an encomiast, uniting wariness 
with taste, would have been deterred from selecting any line in 
such a passage, for the description of a person whom he meant to 
hold up to admiration. They who read a part, may remember 
the whole ; and among those who remember the whole may be 
found prejudiced and mischievous persons, who will admit the 
suitableness of the verse which the Dr. has applied, and then pro- 
ceed to apply the context, which the Dr. has overlooked, or for* 
gotten, or defied. 

The dedication to I^ord Mansfield is wrinen in Latinity, almost* 
unexceptionable. We learn from it, that the noble Lord was « ob 
multiplicem et exquisitam ^ruditionem spectatissimus,” that he wVi$ 
« ob benignos et suavisslmos mores admodum diligendus,” that in 
eloquence he surpassed all his contemporaries in the Senate, as well 
as^at the Bar, that with great fame he joined great titles,. and“that 
he was the Maecenas of Dr. Combe. Much in this panegyric is 
sard with truth, and all is said with some degree of elegance. 
But, while we commend Dr. C. for what he has done in the way 
of Dedication, we must not conceal from our readers what Mr. 
Homer intended to do. If that judicious and diligent scholar had 
heen living, the illustrious names of Mr. Windham and Mr. Burke 
would have adorned the page in which we now find the venerable 
name of Lord Mansfield ; and the Dedication itself would have 
been written by a person, the whole force of whose mind would 
have been exerted upon such an occasion, and whose advice» 


‘ We say, almost, because Lord- M. U called ob multiplicem ct cxqnliitam 
etuilitioneni spcctatinsimuji.” Tliiis, we think, a very iiu:iuthwris»Qil use of the 
word spcctatna. It answers (as Dr. C. may learn tVoiii tlic ionary of For- 
eellinns) to cognitus, explomtus, probatns, (misprinted in Forcelliiiiis 

iuti/xua-OTi;,) Homo in rebus jiidicaiulis spcctatus et cognitus. Cic. Oral. inVeiTera, 
Lib* II. In perfccto et spectato viro, Cic. de aiuicilia, Sect. 11. Utcbaturiue- 
*4 Hco ifimobili, sed spectato bomine CIcophanto. Cic. pro Cliientio. Applied to 
things it answers to insigni.s, uobilis, ptilcbcr. Aulus Gclliiis, indeed. Lib. XI II. 
Cap. XXI. unites thus : T. Castriciiis rlietoricie discipliuas doctor, qiii habuit 
Koinae locum principem declamandi ac doccridi, sinning vir auctoritate gravita- 
teque, ct a Divo Hadriano in ?nores attfue litcras spectuhis, But, we observe, first 
that the style of Aldus Oelli ns is not famous for its purity, nor well adapted to 
panegyric. Secondly, that the phraHCology of’spectatua in Tnores is very singnlar* 
Thirdly, tliat morea is joined with literu$, Fourtlily, that Hadrian, the person 
approving, is mentioned as well as Castricius, the person approved ; and, lastly,, 
that Castricius professed and practised the art of rhetoric, and therefore that his 
knowledge of that art could be ascertaiuv«I. Upon tiie whole, then, a person 
may be called fi^^ctatns, for his moral qualities displayed in practice, for his 
skill in the exercise of arts, or his probity and judgment in the conduct of 
bnsinesa, as bronglit to the test of expetience* But for the mere acquiaiHtmy or tho 
mere MssmsfoR, or even the mere display of learning, iio man, wc believe, is 
styled Spectatus, by the pure writers of fjatin. We shall just observe by the way^^ 
tim fj^uer refers in his Thesamrus to tlie 20tli chapter pf Aiilus Gelliiis, insteacl 
M tM 91st ; and, indeed, hU numerical references arc oAen erroneous. 
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Q. Horatii Flacci Opera. 

during the earlier stages of this publication^ was repeatedly asked, 
and generally followed, by Mr. Henry Homer. 

To the Dedication succeeds the Preface, containing three pages. 
The editor there tells us, that among* the numerous and splendid * 
editions of Horace, no one has yet appeared with the variorum 
note ; that in this new edition, care has been taken to assist the 
studies of scholars, and to adorn the libraries of collectors by the 
introduction of such notes as are approved for their utility by the 
docti judices \ that Baxter’s edition, republished' by Gesner, has 
been preferred by the editor in his choice of a text ; that this 
choice was made on account of the accuracy of Gesner’s text, and 
the excellence of the motes, and that the text of the Variorum 
Edition uniformly follows that of Baxter, except in passages mani- 
festly corrupted by the blunders of printers. Upon this asser- 
tion we beg leave to remark, tliat the text of the Variorum, in 
many places not so corrupted, by no means corresponds to the 
text* of Baxter, and that tlie want of correspondence is to be im- 
puted, sometimes, it should seem, to inadvertency, and some- 
times to design. We shall hereafter support this general position 
by the detail of particular proofs. 

Dr. C. proceeds to inform us, that the notes produced from 
other authors belong << vel ad explicationem vel ad rem criticam, 
aliis in quibus vel de re mydiologica vel historic^ agitur, et qux 
ubique sunt in propatulo, omissis.” • 

Dr. C. has carefully read through seven manuscripts preserved 
in the British Museum. They are distinguished in the Var. Edit, 
by these letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

The MS. marked E, contains only the three first books of the 
Odes, and « quatuor Odas libri quarti.” The MS. marked G, 
contains the •Epistles, the Art of Poetry, and ‘^primos sermones 
novem.” We think that Dr. Combe should have said the io\xx first 
Odes of the fourth book, and the nine first Satires of the first 
book; and, upon examining the vv. LI. of the Var. Edit, we fin4 
our opinion confirmed. 

We shall present to our readers Dr. C.’s catalogue of these 
Harleian Manuscripts. 


A 2725 S<*C. 10. 

B ••*..••••••••• St*r. 1 2. 

fj .......... 2724 Spc. 13. 

r) 3754 ...-••.••••••• Spc. 15. 

K 2609 See. 15. 

V* 4862 ....«••••••••• See* 15. 

G 2621 .••••••••••••• See. 13. 


' Dr. Combe's words are, Quamvis et enidMonc et onaamentis suminis nonmillai 
abundant. 

^Oesner*8 edition of Baxter was first published at Gottingen, in 1757; and 
atlerwards at Leipsic, is 1772. Tbe catuogue of Var. Edit, notices the last. 
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The foregoing enumeration is, we doubt not, very accurate. 
But it were to be wished, that Dr. C- had given in his preface a 
specimen of every manuscript, and enabled his readers to judge for 
themselves of their respective antiquity, and consequently of their 
authority. 

The Dr. speaks with gratitude, and even triumph, of the po- 
liteness which he experienced from the persons who attend at the 
Royal Library, where he had access to the Editio princeps of 
Horace, and he bestows many just encomiums upon a collection, 
which reflects the highest lustre on royal munificence. He makes 
also very proper acknowledgments to the Curators of the British 
Museum, « pro humanitatc qua codices mat^uscriptos omnes quibus 
opus fuit, ei accommodarunt.'^ 

The Dr. tells us, that *'hi§ notes are chiefly taken from the 
writings of Bentley, Cuningham, Baxter, Gesncr, Klotzius, 
Janus, Waddelus, Wakefield, and others, whom it was scarce 
necessary to particularise, « praesertim,” says he, « cum nomina 
singulorum quorum notis usus sum ad calcem hujusce prooemii 
subjunxi We shall in due time produce very strong objections 
to the accuracy of this statement. 

The Dr. proceeds thus : Qiiod ad loca in notis citata spectat, 
hxc quidem accurate recognita et collata, ssepenumero castigata, 
investras manus trado. This is a bold declaration indeed, and, 
for the present, we are, content with saying, in the words of 
Longinus, to Ss ijv £pec ov^i toctoDtov, oAiyou Longin. 
Sec, 32. 

Of the Index, Dr. C. thus speaks, <^Indicem vocabulorum 
omnium co^iosum,^ et aliis praecedentibus locupletiorem adjeci ; 
Index enim a Thoma Tretero collectus, ter mille in locis, ut ultra, 
auctus et emendatus est.” Our readers, we doub^not, are well 
acquainted with the correctness of the late Mr. Homer, in the very 
useful office of making Inflexes. We trust that Dr. C. has profited 
by the example of his friend. We think the Index to the Var. 
Horace very copious, and without professing to have undergone 
the drudgery of a minute inquiry, we have found it in many in- 
stances very exact. 

In the close of the preface Dr. C. adverts to the memory of 
Mr. Homer ; and, because our own opinions and our own feelings 
entirely harmonise with the Dr.’s, we will lay befofc our readers 
the following sentences. 

** Huic proQpiaio fipeni htc inmoncre vellcm, scd amici, <)iii mecnm hancce 
operam incrperat, Ijtilf^ue meciim mmiliariter, duin ^uperstes, vixerat, pnematura 
fuors hoc in loco non e«t praetereiinda silentio. 

Fiinganiur igitiir non inani ninnere, et mcrita cgrc^i viri Henrici Homer, 
constlionim omnnim MFcietate-mecit^n nuper conjunctiissimi, in memoriam rcvo- 
ccmus. Fiiit illc literanun, vtiumque hiimaniornm scicntidsimus, vitk sanctin, 
probitatis, fidei^ et amiciUknnn tenax, in prosequendis stiidiis pertinacissimiis, 
et, -dum virrs manetmut, labore et vigilib inoomitus ; nihil tanAen gravitati sevcra 
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Kcrvicbat, intervalla enim negotiorum faccto lopore, iit mos est aniiconim, di«- 
piingebat jncniicliter. 

“ Viri tali ingenio, tanta renim cognitionc, qui Doctonim stiicliis sc udjnto- 
rem pra'.stabiit, qni bibliotliccis tot nrnamcnta aildidit, quis dej>jdf*rio sit pnJor 
aiit modus ? Liigeatis Kiiin mcciim omiics, qKibiLsciiiiqiie coidi siint lilenc, qui- 
biisciinqne candor, et titles ct bonestus in pretio Imbcfitor, lugcatis. 

“ fallacem liominum apt fruf^ileiruftu* furtmiamf et humeti nostras cotufenfimes : 
qua in medio spaito siepe frangnntury et corruunty et ante in ipso cursu obi'uuntur 
qudm portum conspicei'c poiuirunt. 

The eulogy upon Mr. Homer Is well founded, and well timed. 
The quotation from Cicero is pertinent and pathetic. But we 
cannot help observing, that the style in the conclusion of the 
preface seems rather dilFerent from that of the preceding part, 
and bears some resemblai^e to die declamations we have heard in 
colleges. 

As to the style of the preface, it is neidier decorated by splen- 
dor, nor disgraced by quaintness. It is grave without dignity, 
and intelligible without elegance. It deserves some praise, and 
provokes little censure. But if the Latinity of Lipsius was some- 
times arraigned with justice by Henry Stephens, that of Strada 
by Caspar Sciopplus, and that of Bentley by Richard Johnson, 
the authors of the British Critic may stand acquitted by Dr. C. 
of presumption, when they take the liberty of saying, that, in the 
compass of three pages they have found two passages which are 
written ill, and two which might have been written better. The 
Dr. speaking of the Royal Library, says, « utpote per favorem et 
gratiam regii possessoris nihil abest, quo8 ii studiosis et litera- 
tis in hac elegantissima et locupletissima bibliotheca desidcrari 
possit.” Wc assure Dr. C. that he will find no authority for 
this use of utpote with nihil abest in Forceliinus, in Gesner, 
in Turselline, (vid. pages 895 and 1097. Edit. Schwartz, Leipsic, 
1719.) Noltemus, p. 1889. gives this plain and just canon ; ut- 
pote «non habet verbum, nisi intercedente qui vcl quum, aut 
certe jungitur adjectivis sine verbo.” ^ 

Intervalla cnim negotiorum faceto lepore, says the Dr. ut moa 
est amicorum, dispungebat^MCWwdiVcr. We find dulciter in Ap- 
puleius, in quo (says Ruhnkenius, in his admirable preface) inest 
antiquitatis afFectatio molesta eum legentibus. Again, cupienter 
cupit, Ennius in Phocnice. Amplitcr, Plautus in Cistell. Cupi- 
enter, Acclus in Philoctete. Avariter, Plant, in Ruden. (vid. 
Funccius de adolescentia ling. Lat. p. 298. and Laurenburgii an- 
tiquarius). In p. 2007. of Putschius Gram. Lat. auct. antiq. 
A.ugustin lays down some judicious rules for the formation of ad- 
verbs, and in p. 2008. he thus proceeds : « sane circa has regulas 
auctoritas usa est, et in paucis prsesumsit, ut diceret Cicero hu- 
maniter, cum humane diccre debuit; etTerentius, Vitam parce 
ac duriter agebat.” Gesner gives three instances from Cicero of 
humaniter for humane. Nizolius produces four ^ but in the second. 
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humaniter feremusy the true reading, perhaps,' ishumanitus. In 
Forcellinus, there is a fourth instance quoted from Nonius, where 
•humaniter is used for moderate, comiter, facile — « invitus literas 
tuas scindcrem, ita sunt humaniter scripts.” As to the passage 
quoted by Augustin from Terence, our readers know well that it 
occurs in the first scene, first act of the Andria, and they also 
remember in the Adelphi, 

semper pared ac diiritcr 
Se habere. Act 1. Sc. 1. 

Augustin goes on : Sed tamen ipsi auctores modestiCis et cum 
quodam pudore contra regulam pauca prsesumserunt. Jucundi'x 
ter, we are confident, is not one of thos|p few. 

Dr. C. writes, « codex G. continet solummodo Epistolas, &c. 
If the Dr. will take the Ijrouble of looking at the Cur.e Posteriores 
Cellarii, p. 168. or at Scheller’sPraecep. Styli Bene Latin, p. 855. 
or at Noltenii Lexicon L. L. Antibarbarum, p. 1205. he will find 
that solummodo is not used by any writer of the Augustim age, 
and in future, he may be inclined to employ tantummodb, which 
is equivalent in sense, and superior in purity. 

When we compare the size of die preface with the extent and 
variety of the work itself, we are compelled to remark, that con- 
ciseness sometimes produces obscurity ; and that obscurity is not 
always inconvenient to editors, who may know more of facts than 
it is convenient for diem to detail, and less of Criticism than it 
might be safe for them' to disclose. 

The preface is followed by. the Nomina Auctorum et Operum, 
ex quibus Dr. C. notas desumsit. 

The index is said to have been that, which was prepared by T. 
Treter, and of which we are to inform our readers that it was 
printed at Antwerp, 1575, by Christopher Plantin. 

Nomina awtorum et operum ex quibus mtaa deaumsL 
Dames. — Josh. Barncsii EUifeh liomeri, 2 Toni. 4to. 1711. 

Ba\t.— Gul. Baxter! Edit. Horatii,8vo. 1725. 

Bent. — Rich. Bentleii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1711. 

Bond — Job. Bond Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 1670. 

hosnyer — Explicationes vetenun aliquot auctorum ad ftneni, EvpiTriiy ixcVici 4to. 
1763. 

Cruqii. — Jacobi Cruqiiii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1611. 

Cud. — A[cx« Cnnin^mii aniniadversiones in Rich. Bentleii Notas et Eineutia- 
liones ad Horatiuin, iSmo. 1721 • 

Dac. — And. Dacier Edit. Iloiatii, 8 Tom. 12ino. 1709. 

Desp.-^Lud. Desprez Edit. Horatii, in nsum Dciphiui, 4to. 1691. 

Gesn.— Jo. Matt. Gesneri Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 1772. 

Hare— Jo. Hare Epiatola Critica, 4to. 1726. 

Hurd — R. Hurd S. 'I*. Pr. Edit. Epistoiarum Horatii ad Pisoncs et Augustum, 
5 Tom. 12roo. 1766. 

Jan— M. Christ. David Jani Edit. Canninum Horatii, 2Tom.8vo. 1778. 

Jas. dc Nor.— Jason dc Noris in EpUtohun Q« Horatii, de arte poetica, 8vo/l55a. 


’ Ernestus quotes hnmadtter in this passage, and explains it seqno aiiimo. Er- 
aeetas adds a filth instanee from Lib. I. de T>iviiiatione„ Sect. 7. Docebo pro- 
Ibctd quid sit hnmaniter viv4re ; uid he eiplains it by " bilare." V. Clav. Ciceron. 
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Q, Horatii FUtcei Opera, 

Klotz. -Chr. Adolph. KlotsU Lectioiics VeiiOKina*^ 8vo. 1770. 

JLamb. — Dion. Laiobiiii Kdit. Horatii, fol. 1577. 

Lin. — Car. Linne Sy sterna Vegetabiliutn, 8vo. 1784. 

Systema Natnra^, 8vo. 1766. 

Muret. — M. Ant. Mureti Edit. Horatii, 8vo. 156h. 

Markl. — Jcr. Markland Epistula Critiea, 8vo. 17^.3. 

Pnlin. — Tlieod. Piilinanni Edit. Horatii, 12mo. 1564. 

Rutg. — Jani Riitgcrsii Lectioiies Voniisintp, ISiiio. 165>9. 

Sanad. — Sanadon Edit. Horatii, 2 Tom. 4to. 1728. 

Taylor - Jo. Taylor de Jure Civili Angiiup., 4to. 1756. 

Torr. — Laiircii. Torrentii Edit. Horatii, 4to. 1608. 

Waddel. — Georgii Waddeli Animadversiones in loca qiiaRdam Horatii, &c. 12ino* 
1734. 

Wake. — Gilbert! Wakefield in Horatiiini Observationes Criticio, editae cum 
poeiuatibiis siiis partiin scriptis, partiniredditis, 4to. 1776. 

* Sylva Cntv'a, 2 Tom. 8vo. t781). 

Zeun. — Jo. Car. Zonnii Edit. Hoiatii, Jo. Matbia* G<*snon,8vo. 1718. 

After the Catalogue, we next meet with the life of Horace, 
ascribed to Suetonius, and accompanied by very copious notes 
from Janus, Gesner, and Baxter. This is succeeded by a life 
of Horace in eodem codice, says the Var. Edit, aliter descripta.^ 
But we read in Gesner, in alio exemplari breviiis descripta.'^ 
This seeming contradiction is not explained. But in the notes 
wc read, <<eadcm, paucis mutatis e codice antiqiio J. Sicardi, Ic- 
giturinEdit. Basil. 1527.’* Then follow three different readings 
from the Basil edition. Migravit, is in the Basil, for commigra- 
vit. De Arte Poctica is wanting in the Basil, and for « optime 
Acron,” the Basil reads “opiime -/Emilius.” In Gesner there 
are no various readings ; but we find migravit (which is a various 
reading in the Basil) inserted in the text of the Variorum, and we 
also find in line 10. of Gesner, scripsit,” but in line 8. of the 
Variorum « scripsit autem.** These variations are of little conse- 
quence, nor shall wc attempt to account for them. 

In the Var. Edit, we next meet with vita Hora'tii, *• in tribus 
codd. Bland, aliter descripta." This life is not in Gesner, but 
Dr. C. found it in Janus.* There is a fourth life in the Variorum, 
called, Q. Horatii Flacci Vita per annos digesta. Dr C does not 
explain whence he took it, but we imagine that it was from Janus. 

We could wdsh that Dr. C. had favored us with what Jt>- 
hannes Masson has written on the chronology of Horace \ vid. 
Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. i. p. 234. with Dacier’s Clironologia flora** 
tiana, prefixed to the Delphin edition by Desprez ; and, above 
all, with a tractmcalled, de Temporibus Librorum Horatii et poem-* 
atum adeo Ricardi Bentleii sententia. Gesner has inserted it and 
Dr. C. should have attended to these words of Gesner, Sed 
operse pretium est, h. e. Studiosis Horatii, qui Beiitleianum exem-* 
plar ad manus non habent accommodatum, poni post hanc pra- 
Ktionem locum integrum ex prafatioije viri magni, quo tempora 

* Mitseberlirb, whose first Vol. of Horace was published at Leiiwic in 1800, lias 

not mentioned thet^miiifrumEdition, He basjitdicioiiHiy subjoined, as did theVario* 
rum editors. ** Vitain poetae a Massono mupladoctrina instrnctani, a Jaai scite in 
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librorum Horatii ordinat : hoc certe confirmare possum, me, dum 
recenseo singulas eclogas, diligenter attendisse, si quid esset, 
Bentleianis temporum rationibus adversum, tiec deprchendisse quid- 
quam, quod momentum «liquod ad eas evertendas haberet, licet 
quibusdam eclogis non improbabili ratione forte tcmpus etiam 
aliud, recentius praesertim, possit adscribi.” 

Bentley’s Sententia, if produced, might have Illustrated and con- 
firmed the observations of the very learned Dr. Warton, in p. 7. 
of his Dedication to the Essay upon Pope. « Horace, says Dr. 
Warton, has more than once disclaimed all right and title to the 
name of poet, on the score of his ethic and satiric pieces : 

Nequccniiii concludere v^ibiiin 
Dixeris csso satis. 

are lines often repeated, but whose meaning is not extended and 
weighed as it ought to b5.” Now Horace, according to Bentley’s 
calculation, wrote the first book of the Satires in the 2(5. 27. and 
28 th years of his age; the second in the 31. 32. and 33. ; the 
Epodcs in 34? and 35 ; the first book of the Odes in 36. *37. 38. 
From the interval, therefore, between the date of the first book 
of the Satires, from which Dr. Warton quotes, and the subse- 
quent publication of the Odes, it appears according to Bentley, 
Horace had not been distinguished in the character of a lyric poet, 
when he said ; 

Priiniim ogo mo illonim, dederim quibnsesse poetis, 

Exoorpam niiniero. 

Whence Dr. Combe ifbok the fourth life of Horace, inserted in 
the Variorum, why he inserted it, and why he omitted the above- 
mentioned work or Bentley, we arc not informed. 

We afterwards come to a tract De Amicis Horatii ; and as Dr. 
Combe is silent here too, we are abandoned to conjecture, when 
we ascribe that Tract to Janus in consequence cf the following 
words, which we road in Part IV. of the Bibliotheca Critica, 
p. 86. « Horatii amicos recenset sic, ut omnia festinanter cor- 

rasisse videatur. Conferant harum litcrarum studiosi ab eo dicta 
de Q. Dellio cum animadversrone Ruhnkeniana ad Veil. Pat. 2. 
84* 3. ut intelligant quid sit temere efiundere, quid accurate, 
cogitateque scribere.” Upon the authority of report, and front 
the signature of H. W. in page 96. of the Bibliotheca Critica, we 
have been accustomed to ascribe the learned but severe review of 
Janus’s Horace to Mr. Wagner. 

The Variorum edition, after the little tract, De Amicis Horatii, 
presents us with two Odes, which some time ago were published 
from a manuscript in the Vatican, and which are properly rejected 

Compendium redactain/* and lie adds : Qiisp vel sola ar/^iimentorum afiatim 
siippeditat, cpiam infirma omninaBentleii temporum sit ratio qua Horatiiim pri- 
mum, idquo annis setatis sum 26, 33, sermonibus, postea biennio Epodis, 
d<iyMt||ieyeptemwanfiis tribiis prioribus Carmiiiura libris, turn Epistolaruin librp 
prUs Me Carniiiuim libro 4, et seculari, deuiqiie Arti* et Epistolarum libro 
vacasse demonstrare conatiis cst.** — Vide Prmfiit. p. 21. 
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in p. 28. of the Prolegomena of the Variorum, as unworthy of 
Horace. This sentence appears to be adopted from Janus. 

After the Odes, we come to the Testimonia Antiqua de Hora-* 
tio, two of which are found in Gesner, bftt the other three from 
Ovid, Petronius, and Peraius, are not in Gesner, but transferred 
from Janus. 

\A'e next meet with a valuable tract of Aldus Manutius, De 
Undeviginti Generibus Metrorum Horatii, and the Metra Hora« 
tiana, as drawn up by Christopher Wase. The former is in JanuSy 
but the latter is inserted in Gesner. 

Many readers would perhaps have commended the editor for 
having followed the example f)f Schroeder in his edition of Seneca’s 
Tragedies 5 of Havercamp, in his edition of Lucretius ; and of 
many other scholars, who have accumulated metrical information 
in their editions of classical authors. We hope to be pardoned, 
for stating that the Bibl. Lat.of Fabricius points out several sources 
of metrical criticism not unworthy our editor’s attention. Me- 
trorum Horatianorum rationem explicarunt, ex antiquis Diomedes, 
3 Art. Gram. p. 517 — 528. e recentioribus, Nic. Perottus et 
Aldus Manutius, quos jam supra memoravi, turn Franciscus Pa- 
tricius qui MS. fuit in Bibl. Heinsiana, ut Dan. Bambergium 
aliosque* omittam.” Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. vol. i. p. 250. 

We have now finished our detail of the preliminary matter 
found in the Var. Edit. It is with great concern that we notice 
tlje omission of the prasidia^ as Gesner calls them, of his edition 
of Baxter. This little work is replete with information very 
necessary to be communicated to the readers of Gesner’s Horace. 
It gives a clear account of the Princeps Editio, which Gesner 
prefers to every manuscript, and which Maittaire by conjecture 
assigns to Antonius Zarotus Parmensis. Scholars will be the 
more interested in the history and description of that edition, 
because, before the appearance of Gesner, it was the only one 
in which we could find the celebrated reading of pretium mentis, 
for, per vim mentis, in v. 140. Epist. 2. Lib. 2. 


PREFACE TO THE ALDINE PINDAR. 

To THE I^DITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

SiRf Preface of Aldus Manutius to x)\q Editio prin- 

teps of Pindar, dedicated to Andrew Nauageri, a Venetian noble- 

■ Dr. Cliarles Burney, whose learnins, taste, aad penetration, arc justly ad- 
mired by eveiy scholar, has drawn Up a most excellent system npon the metre 
jf Horace. The work is replete with accuracy, pei-spicuity, and elegance ; and 
we hope that the author Vrill not long withhold it from the publici 
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man, from the extreme scarcity of the edition to which it is prefixed, 
may not have come within the reach of several learned men, who 
might be others isc anxious to peruse its contents. Among other 
curious matter, it contains a sketch of tlie war which then nearly 
ravaged Italy, and for some time impeded the typographical labors of 
Aldus ; and a complete account of the Greek authors which he had 
already published, or intended to publish. As it appears to me that it 
may not altogether be unwelcome to those who delight in classical 
antiquity, nor foreign to the plan of your publication, I take 
the liberty of requesting that you will insert it in the next number 
of your Journal. 

I am. Sir, your’s, &c. yi. 


ALDUS MANUTIUS, HOMANUS, 

ANDREiE NAUAGERIO PATRICIO VENETO, ^ 

S. P. D. 

Sunt jam quatuor anni, Nauageri carissime, cum statui 
duram hanc provinciam nostram intermitterc, quod viderem 
totam fere Italiam ardere crudelissimo bello*, turn quia cogebar 
abesse Venetiis, ut agros et preciosa praedia nostra, quae amisimus, 
non nostra quidem culpa, sed horum infclicium temporum, recu- 
peraremus. Vivi enim et nos pervenimus, quibus dicatur durum 
Ulud*, H(rc mea sunty vetcres migrate coloiii, Verum cum nihil 
proficeremus, atque integrascere mala atque incendia belli videren- 
tur, quae propediem extinctum iri sperabamus, rovertimus Vene- 
tks ; quas Athenas alteras hoc tempore possumus dicere, cum 
propter alios plurimos singular! doctrina prseditos viros, turn 
proptpr Musurum nostrum j cujus hortatu, et tuo, et Jucundi 
iiostri jucundissimi, et ceterorum qui bonis literis magnopere de- 
Icctautur, mutavi sententiam, atque ad labores redii eos, quos 
quum durissimos jam viginti annos [eram] expertus, vixque acquos 
noveram viribus nostris. Sed quidni ? jam pridem mihi imperavi, 
nulla unquam evitare incommoda, nullas impensas, nullos labores, 
dum prosim hominibus : summisi caput cervice paratd ferrejugum. 
Quamobrem optimos quosque libros tarn Grsccos qaW Latinos, 
id quod s?cpe alias memini poUlceri, eniittere est animus excuses 
cura nostra in manus studiosorum. Sum praetlTea aggressurus et 
Hebraicos propter libros sacros nostros, qui ex Hebraicis Graeci, et 
Grsecis Latini facti sunt, ut cum illis conferrt possint \ et si qui 
sunt errores, (aiunt enim esse quamplurimos,) tollantur, idque s^d 
utilitatem et gloriam Christianas religionis. Faveat igitur Peus 
Opt. Max, % 

£n ! exit tibi primus in publicum ex xdibus nostris, mi Naua« 
jgeri, tuu$ Pindarus, tauquam Dux habens .eecum comites Cal« 
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llmaclium, Dlonysium de situ orbis, Lycophronem ; et exit qui- 
dem sub tiio nomine, cum pro mea erga tc incredibili benevolentia, 
quod sis apprimc doctus, et (quod paucis admodum datum est,) 
acutissimo homo ingenio accrrimoque judiclo. Sunt cnim multi 
ingeniosi quidem, sed vel parvo vel nullo judicio ; contra, non- 
nulli acri quidem judicio, sedminimo ingenio : tu aeque et ingenio 
ct judicio vales plurimum : testimonio sunt tua scripta absolutissima 
vel carmine vel prosa oratioiie ; iiam et hac et illo certas cum Anti- 
quitate, quemadmodum et Petrus Bembus noster, dccus erudito- 
rum xtatis nostra:, ct magmc spes altera limruc. Sed ha:c parcius ; 
ne videar asscntari, id quod a me maxime est alienum. Deus est 
mihi testis, nec dicere me yuicquam, nec scribere unquam, nisi 
quod sentio, quodque vevum mihi esse videtur. 

yoLq fjL'n xfiVQs OjtjLd'j 

x' jx'eV £VI uWo Sf stTTJj' 

Avruc lyvrJ egsM, (og poi doxsi slvat 

Turn etiam volui, ut sub tuo nomine exirct Pindarus ex Acade- 
mia nostra, quia sic delectaris hoc pocta, ut sxpe eum tua manu 
accurate descripseris, puto, ut tibi magis ficret familiaris, turn ut 
ediscerctur a te facilius et teneretur memoria tcnacius. Id quod 
describcndo Thucydidem fecit Demosthenes, qui, ut Lucianus ait 
Trgog uTTuiovjTovy octies ilium descripsit, idque ad suam ipsius utili- 
tatom, Nam baud facile dixerim, quantum suam adjuvet memo- 
riam, qui vel notet in marglne singula quxquc^ scitu et memoratu 
digna, qure legerit \ vel describat sua manu integros libros, quos 
sihi velit fieri familiares, Grxcos prxsertim ; cum propter alia 
multa, turn propter accentus et orthographiam, qux si quis aut 
ignorat aut negligit, non habetur doctus. Ouare, meo quidem 
judicio, non hortandi solum sunt juvenes, ut sua manu sibi descri- 
bant, quibus studeant, libros, sed etiam compelleiidi ; et si omnes 
non queant, at optimum quemque et candidissimum. Commen- 
taria autem in Pindarum et ceteros, quos ci adjunxi comites, nec 
non in Hesiod urn, Sophoclcm, Euripidem, iEschylum, Theocri- 
tum, Oppianum brevi daturi sumus uno voluminc : Quibys est 
animus facere indicem eorum omnium, qux scitu digna in iis ipsis 
habentur commentariis. Quam quidem rem in omnibus libris, 
qui ex xdibus nostris exibunt, in nianus hominum facturi sumus, 
8i saxum, quod tot aiinos volvo, alter Sisyphus, in montis cacumen 
perduxero. Nunc vero premuntur torcularibus horum oratorum 
orationes ; videlicet, A^^schinls, Lysix, Dinarchi, Andocida?, 
tsxi, Antiphontis, Gorgix, Demadis, Alcidamantis, Lesbonactis, 
Antisthenis. Post hos dabuntur, Deo volente, Platonis opera : 
Turn Xenophontis et deinceps ceterorum illustrium. Tu, mi 
Nauagerl, interei tuum Pindarum lege,® et nos, ut amas, ama. 
Vale, 

Venetiis, in xdibus Aldi et Andrex Asulani soccri, mense 
lanuario, MDXIIL 



From the Leaf of a Lucretiiis in the Librari/ of J, Bryant.* 


Id Juvenem optimum ct amiciswininra. — S. N. Coll. Re^al. Cantab. Alumnum, 
quem ex animo amavi, quique pr.eniatiiro obitu anno 1737. decessit. 

Jam inihi canities capiti superingruit, et jam 
Lustra scnesccnti praeteriere deceiii ; 

Ex quo, diilcc caput, veiiit vis effera morbi, 

Tequc adco in tenebras niersil acerba dies: 

At non ferre mcai j)oluere oblivia nicnti ; 

III meniori semper pi^etore viviis ades. 

Qui poterani, o ! juvenis donis coelestibiis aucte, 

Suavis aniicitise non ineiiiitiisse tuie ? 

Heu! pietas, virtusquc brevis, niuresque caduci, 
liigcnium, et raro eoiispicienda tides. 

Fnecipue ante oculos surgit tua dulcis imago, 

Egregiiini tioc qnoties pignus anioris adest ; 

Hoc niibi cCtin dederas, subitd gravis bora sccuta est, 

Teque meo eripuit mors inopina sinu. 

Cura niaiiet, semperqu4 niihi recidiva manebit ; 

Mors tua delenda cst non nisi niorte nie^. 


OiY THE 

lAMBTC METRE USED BY ANACREOIi. 


To THE r.DITOU 01’ THE CLASSICAL JoVRNAL. 

Sin, 

It is sufficiently obsious, on the first perusal, that many of 
the Odes which are attributed to Anacreon, arc the productions of less 
akilful poets. To determine those that are genuine, may be deemed a 
vain attempt ; there are, however, 1 think, two considerations, which 
may be of material service in forming a successful conclusion, these are 
an attention to the metre, and to the poetical spirit of each ode. 

I shall confine my observations to the first sixty-four odes in Fischer’s 
edition : it will appear that of these, twenty-three are written according 
to one form of lambic metre, which I shall distinguish by the letter A, 
and twenty-four according to another form of lambic metre, which 1 
shall distinguish by the letter B. There will then remain three odes of 
different metres, and fourteen which I consider to be spurious. 

- 1 j 

fp inpodH** Kbro, quem milu done dedeiat, loago pdit tempore 
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On the Iambic Metres 


A. 


u — 

* KJ KJ 

\J — 

• 

• u u u 

C 

1 

1 C 

n — u 

i W - 

U 

u — — 


f Theso tV(‘t orcur Imt .seldom. Od. E'. 5. ST'. Mr'. 7. 8. 
a. Examjdes of this oceiir, Od. ae'. s. ah'. 4. 10. and in the five first verses 
of Od. AA', 

H. 


c 

c 

1 

* u — 

• u u u 

— 

* 


a — — 

— w 

C 

1 

! C 


^ Only one example. Od. Az'. 6. 

a. Tvio examples of this occur intermixed witli the lambics, Od. £'. 2 . AH'. 
The whole of Ode a', is written in tliis measure. 

llUl.B I. 

The form A. is an iambic dimeter catalectic, admitting occasionally 
a tribrach in the first and second places, and a trochee in the first. 

KULE 11. 

The form B. admits sin iambic dimeter catalec|ic, with an anap®st in 
the first place : this form also admits an Ionic a minorc dimeter: but in 
this case the last syllabic of the verse is either naturally long, or niudi^ 
so by position. 

OBSERVATION. 

Systems of verses composed according to the form A. never admit 
verses of the forin»B. but systems according to the form B. intermix 
verses of the form A. 


After a distribution of the Odes of Anacreon into cla.sses, I shall add 
a few remarks upon the text of Fischer's edition, as far as regards tha 
inetre of the forty-seven odes, which are written according to the above 
forms. 


Odaria Anacreontis 

A^ ©sA« Afiyg/v 

B'. ^verti KS^ctrx 

l\ Tij. 

IA'. Aiyovciv xi yvvxTKtg, 

IB'. Ti a-ct TTotno-of, 

ir'. Oi fiiv xxXiiv Kvfinfinit, 

I A'. 0gAA>, ftXx (piAiivvei. 

IE'. Ov (Ml fMhU rvyX9» 

IjET'. Sv /usv Aeyii; rx 

IZ» Th 


secundUm formam A, 

10'. 'H yS} ftl?<xivx vivu* 

K . H Txvtx?\.ov xot ttrrn* 
KF'. O n^^evro^ «yl 
AA\ ^A(pig fHf rovs rch 

AB' , Es 9vAA<e Wvr« 

Ar\ Sv fciv 

AA'. fA% ^vyng o^xnc. 

AE*. *0 Txv^^t 0WT05 J 9 r«M. 
ah'. • Eyar (Atv ft^i. 

M'. trOT* €9 ^oSoivg. 

MZ'. ^iXu yificvrx Tumlu 
NE'. *£» 49%we fttt 
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Oilaria AnacreoniU sccundhm farmcm B, 


r'. 

A'. Ett/ ftv^o-ivecti rs^E<v«ei(. 

E'. T« TO ruv 'E^£r»fm 

ST'. XrlpMUi /MEV JC^OTM^OiO-l. 

Z'. *lCxtttv6tyat fit 
H*. A«tf vvxro; iyxxhv^uf. 
KA'. AtfTi ^ir u yvpxtxtf, 
kb'. Ilu^x riiP ffxtiip Ba^vXXt. 
KH'. "Ayt, ^xy^ecpofw x^iorxt. 
K0'. r^dpt fill Bx^vXXcy ivTX, 
a'. At Mcvrxi Toy'^E^aiTX. 
AST' Tt fit roi/f tofcdu^ 


AZ'. "iJfi 

MB', nofiex flip Afovuo’ov. 

MF'. MetKX^i^ifUP Tty T2rr<|« 
MA.. * E^okivp odm^ 

ME . ‘O uppiQ 0 rw Kt/^iigi]?. 
MST'. XxXtyrop to (piAq^oei, 
MH,. Aote |eoo< Av^fjv Ofctl^ov, 

A . 'Ot' Eytf ys4<$ afctXeU. 

T'. TToAfo/ |t«Ev 
NZ'. *'Ayg pt^* iifciv u yrx7, 
NH'. Toy "'Rooit* yxp top x/Spof, 
£A . pt^ ps^ Otvov, (a vutm 


Trt'u alia Anacreontic Odaria, 
S', roypovftx- Ty iXxPn$iXt, 

SA'. n;t;;i6 &^n tctn, ri Jag ftty 

SF'. ’A^ro fioi $xpup ytPoiTo, 


Odaria inccrtarum Auctorum. 


*tH\ KxXif Tt^px re^tvTot, 
*KA. ^Eprudii fi^oToi ir.^^Pif, 
*KE. **Orxf rripx top OtPCP. 
KST« **Orxp e /9xx^of soixfin. 
*KZ, Tev A«o< i ttxT^ o fiax^og, 
' A0. ^'Ot* tyx Trtfp tIp oiyoy. 

*MA. *lXx^0t ^tllfliP 01P6P, 


M0'. *'Ayt ^xy^cLpen x^im. 
*N\ *0 top tp iroroff xrti^n* 

*Nr.V'. Ti? Tojftifft woWor. 

*NB*. Toy fuXxpox^ifrx Sot^vp. 
*NF'. Xrtpxppipo^iv fitr i^og, 
N0'. Sri^o$ TrXixxp fTtf w^op, 

Jul. ilig>pt 

£B'. Oixfp^p xpxttx Kuw^t, 


* Hoc signiim drnotat Odaria qiian Hcrnioniiiis iinpcritoruni putat. 
Od. M9'. Ne'. Non peccant contra iiictrnin. 


Rccensio Icctionis secundum F.d. Fkichcri, 179^» 


Od. E'. 2. 
b*. 
7. 


12 . 

13. 

IE'. 15. 
Kr'. 
AB'. 18. 
AST'. 6. 
11. 
AZ'. 10. 
AH'. 4. 5. 


^Apafi.Si»fi%p Aiopvctp, F. metro vitintn. 

*Fo^oy, OP p, ot. F. tol lend urn est glossemn J. 

‘Fo^ep''£ooe^o; fi, V/Tttaf*'Ex^6ty Cod, \'at. Nihil mutanduni 
QSty solutio 5t Syli. long, in duns breves. 

Sti^op OOP. F. Glosst^ma eJp tollcndiim est. 

Vox Aiopvo^ pro Trisyllaha per Synecphoncsin usurpatur, 
ita vox*^^o(. Od. AZ\ 1. 

Aiyib fuiiu Tt ^tpfor. F. fii ^co Aiyq n nr: conj. Metar. 
Versus 15.16. tollendi, vide observalionem ad formas A, B« 
T/ pif f old Jts^f Hf, F — old prvgoptffls. Fossseus. 
n<f|tfot. F. wSfim, Barnes. 

To|p jutv jt. F^ 4'vxv’ Barn. 

Ad mem vi^is laborat. 

Sa$ffT#tp i%op TOP tfpitop 

*0 #rtf p fcrip. F. 
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JRemarks on the Antique Hing. 

Mallem cx his vox-sibus unum formare et Icgcre, 

Si duo versus rctinendi suiit, alter foi-san legatur, 

Sxti^T^op cvSsv trrtp. 

Ang. A reed or rane, de cjirA Plinius Hist. Mund. Lib. xiii. cap. 
xxii. “ Ferula.... geniculatis iiodata scapis. Duo ej us genera : Nar- 
lh('Cri Graici vocunt assiirgcnteni in altitudincni ; Narlheciam vero 
semper huinilem.” KlegautiA (juadain tcrulai cava; Anacreon utrem 
assimilnt. 

MB'. 3. y oTflfiv i^Kjdav. F. ^ eZr uv. Barn. Forsan niliil mutan- 

duni et poetira liceiitia ultima syllaba in sede secundd, si in fine vocis 
ixierit, melri griitiA longa Ita Od. B' 5. H'. J 1. ME'. 6’. 

15. a^u K, F. NgeiJjjXiVe*'. Fab. 

'J’be forms of laiiibic \erse, which 1 have gi ven, arc to be applied only 
to the Odes of Aniicreon; independeiitlyof any theory, they are merely the 
lesult ofobserxatioii, nor can the piactire of any other poet, in the struc- 
ture of Anacieontic verse, be admitted to interfere with them. Of the 
readings in Fischer’s text, thmv are but four which re(|uire any violent 
alteration ; conjecture may have failed in supplying the true readings^ 
but surely this will not be an adequate reason for rejecting rules of 
general application. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant;, 

HOLT OKES. 


REM /IRKS ON THE ANTIQUE RING. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

\^ou will be pleased to accept the following 
explanation of tne letters and devices on the Gold Ring found 
near BarnartTs Castle^ engraved in No. vii. 

The last globule should have been placed first in the engravings 
and then the inscription will read or IHESVSy a very 

common mode of spelling the name of Jesus in the middle ages. 

The rude head on the first globule is ^ertainly that of Qirist. 
The figure on the third globule is a representation of the Trinity, 
the dove not being visible on the print, though it probably is on 
the ring itself. The fifth globule exhibits the crowning with 
thorns ; and the last the ecce homo. 

Your conjecture, that this ring has been an amulet. Is 
perfectly just. Many such are extant, also inscribed with the 
name of Jesus, who is sometimes called « Rex Nazarenorum.’* 
These and similar words were regarded as charms against the 
epilepsy, and other diseases. • * 

Your obedient servant, 

Dfc. 16M811. 

VoL. V. No. IX. 


F.D. 

M 



NOTICE OF HEBREW BIBI.E, 

Now Printing in Ports^ ajtei' the manner of Vander-Hooght, 
By the Rev. J. Frey. 


Jn no age since the dispersion of the Jews, has the Hebrew 
language been more attended to by Christi^iiis, than it is in the 
present time. The absolute necessity of this cultivation of the 
sacred language appears to be of a more urgent natuic at this 
period of the world than at any other. For on account of the 
numerous and manifest errors and contradictions which appear in 
all the European translajions, Lilidels have, ever since the time of 
Voltaire, increased to an alarming degree ; the spawn of tliat 
noted Deist has been astonishingly product <ve in all the nations of 
Euujpe Tliis is one of the reasons we can assign, in order to 
show how necessary it is to obtain a critic d knowledge of this 
most ancient language, without which Infidelity will place the 
Bible on a leyel with the Koran. 

'Fhe Slice- \ssful attempts which have been made to introduce 
Hebrew Literature, have induced miny of the learned to consider 
this ancient language as a necessary branch of modern education ; 
many of the Eastern languages are indebted to this origin for a 
vast number of worfis now in use, and the European languages, 
particula'lv the English, abound with JL'brc’.v words. With a 
view to accommodate the students of Hebrew, the Rev.’Mr Frey, 
the resident preacher at tlie Chapel for the conversion of the 
Jews, has undertaken to edite a Hebrew Bible from the original of 
Vander-Hooght. 

"^rhe Bible prirtted by Vander-Hooght has always been consi- 
dered as one of the most correct ; fewer errors, I believe, are to 
be found in it than in any other ; a copy of it is rarely to be met 
■with ; therefore a fac-simile of this most valuable Bible will be a 
great acquisition to Hebrew scholars, because they will not only be 
supplied at a less expei^e, but they will have no diiHculty in being 
supplied. 

The first three numbers are printed on fine paper, superior to 
any thing we have seen of the kind, and the letter is as beautiful 
as the original. 

Those who have seen the original Bible of Vandcr-Hooght, 
which now sells for 61. 6s. and are well acquainted with Hebrew, 
know the gre^t difficulty which necessarily must attend printing 
with the vowel points ; but when it is recollected, that the accents 
also are to be added, the trouble and difficulty are greatly increased : 
nothing so complete as this has ever been produced in England ; 
it will do honor to the enterprising spirit of Ab courttlry. 
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We arc sorry that Mr. Frey did not determine on taking oflF a 
larger quantity j the number is comparatively small, and may not 
exceed the number of his subscribers. , 

Hebrew Bibles have long been wanted, few are to be procured 
unless they are sent from the Continent \ it is also proper to 
observe, that Bibles without vowel points can not be of much use 
to the Hebrew critic, nor even in many instances can the accents 
be dispensed with, as a true translation of many passages cannot be 
had without them j which we hope to have an opportunity of 
proving in this Journal. Both these, however, will be given in 
this elegant volume. 


C L A SS rc 1 L cm l IC I S2 1 . 

To THE Kihtor or Tir?: Classk^al J(>T.fRNAr. 

S I It T 

^ ’ -In the Eighth Eclogue of Virgil, the following 

Lines occur, (52 — 58.) : 

Nim^' «*t tn< ^ y.'Avo fc^iat Iwpps : aurca «lur.c 

Ma)u tVraul quoicuA i nau'isso llouat utaii'H : 

Piii^uia siidnit oliietra mynra* : 

CfrttMit Cl cyt nis iiluLi* : sil Tilynis Drplieiis : 

Orphcii'x inssUi''. intti dclphiiias Arion. 

Inripc Ma-nalios incciiin, lat a tibia, v«‘r!>us. 

Omnia vcl incirunii liani inaiv. - — 

These lines are imitated from the following five verses in the 
first Idyllium of Theocritus, ( 132 — 13().) : 

N’6v 'let fji^h ^fOf^soiTey /Saroi, topsoin axetv&oii, 

M ):aAa va&xicrcror Itt do}tz'j%i(ri xo/xacrar 
JlivTsi JvoiX7^u yivotroy xa) x ttItvc Ivslxstr 

l;re» xal twj xuvolc wAacfoc iAxoi, 

h]?? ops'juv to) <7xw7rsc arj^oo-i yxpvTxivro. 

Upon comparing these two passages, it tvill be evident that the 
last line of the extract from Virgil is copied from lldvrx 6 ’ Ev^AAa 
yevono in the third line of Theocritus. It is less evident, but 
equally true, that Virgil has mistaken the meaning of the word 
evaXXiXy which the editions of Theocritus properly render contraria^ 
and has translated the passage as if the reading were 5 v«As«, marina^ 
considerably to the injury of the sense. Theocritus, in all proba- 
bility, would not have coupled ^ravra, all things, with EvaAa, but 
would have used y?, or some such word, which would 

have formed a more striking contrast. 

This remark was made in my presence several years ago, by a 
gentleman who did not mention whether he derived it from his 
own observation, or from some other lource. I have since exa- 
mined such commentaries on Virgil as have fallen in my way, 
without finding any reason to suspect tliat the authors of them 
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Sir W. Druiumoiid’s Answer to the Remarks 


were aware of this hallucination of the poet. Possibly some of 
your numerous readers will be able to point out the name of the 
Critic by whom the observation was first made. I imagine that it 
will be new to most of them, as it was to me, as well as to several 
of my acquaintance, better judges of these subjects than myself, 
to whom I have since communicated it. 

February y 1812. 2*. E, 


Sm TV. DJi Answer to the Remarks on the word 

PIIAR/IOII. 


To TiiJii linn ou of Tin: Classical Journal. 

Silt, As tlie Coptic in the Classical Journal is 

printed in capital letters, in replacing the small letters by tlie large, 
some mistakes have been cunimittecl. The siiiall letters, which answer 

to X and T, may he easily mistaken for each other, and this has 
happened in printing the Coptic words at p. 415. For the future I 
shall take care to write the Coptic words, wliicli I may have occasion 
to cite, ill large characters. 

T shall now, Sir, proceed to make a few observations on the letter, 
which your ’Norwich corrcspomkiit has addressed to you on my dcriva* 
tioii ()f the won I Pharaoh. 

Your correspondent says, that I “ appealed at first to mean, that 
it w as the Jews who had horrow'ed liie Egyptian article P/ii, and prefixed 
it to their Hebrew word reA ; but nowit is the Egyptians, who are 
supposed to have made this incongruous meilley, t»y prefixing their 
own article pkiy to the w'ord roh, shrpherdy borrowed by them from 
the Isnielitcs, which is still less probable than the former method/' 
I conclude, Sir, that vmr correspondent founds his charge on the 
following sentence wliicli occurs in tlie quotation fn)ni my Essay : The 
article is purely Egyptian, but the noun may be traced to the Hebrew.'" 
Now if I Irad not considered the language spoken by the Patriarchs, 
as one very nearly related to that spoken by the ancient Egyptians, 
the statement of your correspondent would have been fairer than 1 can 
possibly consider it at present. My opinion was, and is, that the 
dialects in question were cognate. There might have been, and 1 think 
that there probably was, an ancient language, from which the dialects 
spoken in Chaldea, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, originally 
sprang. I believe the Hebrew, as far as we now know it, to be the 
most perfect remnant of that ancient language. Its poverty, and rude- 
ness, not less than its simplicity, strongly attest its antiquity. I grant 
that all that 1 have here stated is hypothetical ; but reasoning upon 
tliffi hypothesis, I cannot allow that 1 have been guilty either of an 
in^ngruity, or of an anachronism. 1 hold that* the languages men- 
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tioncd above were different dialects branching out from a common 
.^tein. Of this stem the most complete remains, in my humble opinion 
at least, are to be found in tJie Hebrew. When, therefore, I say that 
an Egyptian noun may bo traced to the Ifobrew, I by no means assert 
that the Egyptians borrowed it from the Jews. 'J'lie Jews, according 
to my hypothesis, preserved the aiieieiit language, once sj)okon throiigli- 
out a great territory, more exactly than any other nation ; and when 
tlieir peculiar customs, and tlieir unsocial spirit, are considered, this 
will not a[)pear very extraordinary ; but the language, which we call 
the Hebrew, I believe to have existed before the Jews were a people.* 
In fact, the Hebrew was probably the language of the, Chasidim, 

Your eorrospondciit proceeds to observe, that “ as the Israelites had 
lived long in Eg}pt, it was^jmssible that they might have brought along 
with them some Egyptian words, as they did several Chaldean, when 
they returned from Babylon."' That the Hel)revv cea.icil to he the 
mother tongue of the Jews, when they returned from Babylon, is (as 
Prideaux observes) agreed on all bands : and really. Sir, I thought 
that it had been as generally agrce<l, that the language spoken by the 
Jew's, after the captivity, was the Chaldean. But now we learn from 
your correspondent, that tJie Jews brought several Chaldean words 
with them from Babylon. How these Jews contrived to converse 
together, after the loss of their mother tongue, and with the acquisi- 
tion of no more than several Chaldean w'ords, your correspondent does 
not inform us. 

In niy Essay I state<l, that the word Pharaoh was not a proper name, 
but a title that this title is nothing else than the Coptic PAowro, 
(the King), the article •phi being placed before ouro^ 7T.r;-~that this 

word is written PPO in the Sahidic ; — that it may be suspected to 

have been originally written PO, to which the indefinite article OX 
was prefixed ; and that this is asserted by Woide. 

Upon this statement •your correspondent observes, that “ P!d-ou-ro 
would form a very ineohereiit confusion of articles, for it would signify 
the a King*' Your correspondent. Sir, shall answer his ow'ii objec- 
tion. lie tells us, at p. 36'J). that it has sometimes happened, tliat the 
ajticle “ 1ms become an integral part of the noun itself;" and in the 
next page he speaks of the “ propriety of sometimes withdrawing the 
articles, which may happen to adJiere to aneieiit Egyptian words, but 
to which the Copts (not reflecting that the noun had already an article 
to attend it^ have superadded a second article." How then, may I 
be allowed to ask, can your correspondent, accortiing to bis own prin- 
ciples, urge iiis objection against me ? Am I not at liberty, up<ni those 
principles, to argue, lliat the article on has so long adhered to the 
noun ro, that through long usage it has become an integral part of the 
noun ? If the Copts superadd a second detinife article, where there is 
one already, may not these same unreflecting Copts sonietiiiies prefix 
the dctinile, wdiere the indefinite article is adhering to the noun ? 


* Let it not be understood that I mean to say, that the language in question 
was the source and origin of all others. 1 speak only of the dialects which 1 
have named. 
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Earli/ (ireek fViit 

I have said, lliat outOt rex, may, be suspected to have been origi- 
nally written r/i, to Avliich tlie indetinite article ou was prefixed, and 
that this is posilivel\ asserted by Woide. Your correspondent denies 
this. — “ That the vv of ouho” says he, “ is the indetinite article ou 
is Sir VV’s. own presumption, and without any aulhoiity from Woide to 

support it." — “ Noil her can any such abbieviation of the w'ord PO 
in Coj»tic letters bo foutul any where, except in the above ((notation 
from the Essat/ on a Punk Inscription.'* Thi.; is strong language. 
Sir ; and your reailers will think, perhaps, that your correspondent 
has been rather precipitate, when they have read the extract, which I 
am abonl to give from tlie (Jrammaiica A*l^yptiaca Woide, in vSpeak- 
ing of the indetinite article o«/, e\|»resses himself as M\ovi^ ~ Interdum 
aiticnhis indeterminahis cum nomine coalescit. Ab antimio (et innsi- 

tato) PO, rcx\ Jit ei hine cum avticulo IlOYPO, 

et OYOYPO, rcx\ (Gramm. ACgi/pt. p. IJ.) 

'1 he last sentence of your corre5|)oiidenl’s letter concludes with these 
wor4is — “ 'fhe Roj/at Shepherds of Sir VV. Druminoii<i, who never 
existed any-where except in tlral Essay." 1 thouglit. Sir, that in that 
Essay I iiad referred to iVlanelho; but even if 1 had not done so, it 
appears ratlier aiiiguiar to me that a gentleinan, who has written so 
much in the Classical Journal on tlu* language and antiquities of 
should iiSvseit that the Royal Shepherds never existed any- 
wheu* except in my Essay. Perhaps, if he consults Josephus, he will 
chaiu^.e his opinion. 

1 lu*ve now', Sir, said ijU that 1 conceive to be necessary to justify me 
against the aspersions, wliicli have been thnuvn upon me by your 
anon V iiinud c<u*iespondent, who* dalca his letk!rs from Norwich. I 
have the .salisfaclhm of thinkir.g that no personal animosity guides my 
pen, and that, whatever be riiy failings, 1 have never sought to depre- 
ciate the literary characters of others. 

P. S. 1 ought to ha\e mentioned in my last letter on the subject of 
the Coptic, that some of the statements in it were made on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Quiitiemere, whose wc»rk has much merit, though [cannot 
agree with him in some of his positions. 

I am. Sir, your humble servant. 

Logic Almml, 1812 . W. DRUMMOND, 


TTie necessity of the Eastern Danguages to illustrate obscure 
Passages in the more early Greek Writers. 

To Till: Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, I y MOLOGY,' as it may ascertain the primary sense 

of a wi>rd, to unfold a gencfiiai principle in the formation of language, 
to CAdupii^y th^ manner in which philosophical notions, political 
occurrences and religious institutions, influence the mind, and give 
birth to new moaes of speech, is a subject "of rational and useful 
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iiiqiiirv. In lliis eiili£i:lit4Mietl view it blends itself with (he history of 
philosophy, of politics, and of with tlie slniclure of the 

liuii.rji frame, and even with the theory of the huniau mind. Con- 
iiec ted wiih any, or witli ail tlwae pulp<l^^s, none but the uinnforiiied 
will iie>iU^tt <»*■ decry this iiraiich of philology aa vain or u-icless; 
and without sucdi connexion jioiie l>ut pedants will pursue or extol it 
as worthy uf attention. 

As the (.ireek tousle oriuinated in the Asiatic lani^ua^es, a knowledge 
of these lati^iuiges, to a certain extent, is abs('lutely necessary to form 
a rational and competent ctyiiiolowkt in the dialects of (frccce; and 
many passages must exist in the (iietk wiiicrs, especially the more 
ancient poets, which can ])c understood only by lif'ht lelleeted from 
the Kast. Our atti'inpt trt illn^lrate eortuiii passages in Homer serves 
ill its turn to illustrate the jnsi ness of tins K niark : . 

Os^trirrg ? sr< fj^rt^vogy cciJiiTnrjzT>*g ixoK'jix^ 

^Og p’ f/Tsa <$pz(riy ^criv (XxocrfLu rs ttoWu ts y;5>5, 
arap ou xetra x6<rfjL0Vy hoiKsiJ'zva.i i5u<n\£u<rt, 

Jl. ii. ?!?. 

I'he phi*ase ou xara yJjtru.ov is understood to mean inelr^aufli/j or 
according to ilrt/Jie, ** Sine aiiiini jiidaio tiriiio, temere, ailei^que 
etiain indccore,” 'I liis also is the explanalion of the ancient Scholia, 
1 think, however, the expression has a very ditterent sense. 'J'lie 
origin of xocrf^oc is the Hebrew and Arabic word DDp 4rw.vw/, wliirh 
signifies to divide, or distribute; and as division, oi distribution, is 
the first principle of beauty and order, it signifies in Greek to order 
and to heantifi/. By xo(rar)rc/'|; Homer mean- a commander, and the 
corresponding veb be employs in its primitive sense of 

distributing. And I think be holds up Thersites by the exfires^ioii 
not as inelegantly inveighing with Aganieinnoii, but as inconsistent with 
order ‘dwd military subordination — ou xara y,ira.ov e^i^sy.svoct 37.criAsij(rt, 
seditiously or inconsistently with discipline to inveigh with kings. 

In Persian, 0"T dum, nwdns breath. Hence it came to mean in the 
form of Syjxij, the principle wiiieii breathes, namely, the soul; and as 
the soul is the basis of identity in man, ^Jufj^og was thence extended 
to denote and this is the sense which the term often bears iii 
Homer : — 

Tw y *A^ctto) 

’ExnrayXwg xoTfOvro, vsy.i(r(rYfikv t* sv) 

AvToip 6 ftUKfu jSocov ^AyafiSfJLVOVsc vsixss jtJL'jScp. Tl. ii. 2^3, 

Here the Greeks are said to have been indignant witJi Agamemnon 
in their mind^ meaning in themselves, TJie poet contrasts the conduct 
of the Greeks with that of ^Jliersitcs. All were displeased with 
Agamemnon for liis treatment of Acliiilcs : Thersites openlij railed at 
him ; the rest of his countrymen too were indignant, but they eonfined 
their indignation to their own bosoms. Tliis contrast gives the full 
force of When Adrastus (11. vi. 45.) supplicated mercy at 

the hand of Menelaus, the Pfjet adds, # 

Tw 8’ agot ivpov iv\ <mj9e(r(rtv Sreifc, 

meaning, that the suppliant prevailed upon Menclaus*s own feeling 
mind, but that Agamemnon, whose heart was of sterner materials. 
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persuaded him to the contrary — acaa' ' A.yoL\hVj.vm'' flfw/, kx) 
OfJLOx.XYftras altos yjuSx, 

111 II. ii. 815. we meet with this remarkable passage : 

"'Eo'TI 8e Ti^ •Jt^o^agotis izoKatac anrslx xoXcuvij, 

^Ev TTsdleo aTtaveuSe, vspi^^ofjLOg evOot xot) evOw 
TrjV ^TOi £v^^ 6$ Jiatrletav xixXT^trxovo-iV, 

^AdivccTOi re 'aroAuo’xag^ju.oio MuqlvvY^s' 

Of this passage the following is a literal version : “ Inhere exists 
apart in the plain in front of the city, (namely, Troy,) a lofty iiiotiiit, 
accessible by a circular ascent. This men call IIatikia, but the 
immortals the tomu of far-bounding Myriiinc.’* The language of the 
Trojans, though a dialect of the Greek, \tas, we may well suppose 
from their situation, mixed by an influx i)f Asiatic terms. Of tJiis 
class is BarieTa, which in ivebrew' is bnty and means an abode. 
In Isaiah xiv. 18. and .lob iii. 15. it means tht last house of 7nan. The 
term here occurs in the Syriac form, hatteci^ and has the sense 

which it bears in the Jewish scriptures. Hence we discover the ‘mean- 
ing of the above passage, which ha.^ escaped the kiioAvledge of all the 
critics both ancient and inodcrn. HxtiBlict then means the same thing 
with (jTj^a, and the clause of nroKvtTY.oL'/ifj^oio Mucivvij; is to be con- 
nected with the foniicr, as well as with the latter, and its import is, 
Mtn call it fBaticaJ the gravCy the imnwrtnlsy the tomb^ of Myrinne. 
By men, Homer meant the vulgar people of Troy; by the immortals, 
lie intended the polished Greeks, llere w'e see the partiality, or rather 
the pride, of the poet respecting his language and countrymen. The 
phrase is purely oriental. The elegant Shauscrit is styled Duel Na^oree, 
writings of the immortals. Conformably to the same lofty figure, 
Homer calls Greek from its superior polish, language of the immortal 
Gods, while he characterises the dialect of Troy from its barbarity and 
rudeness the language of men. 

The explanation which the Critics have given of‘*Barig7a is very 
various ; each rendering it more uncertain and improbable than his 
predecessors. Hesychius explains it to be itoAis T&wiHij ; others derive 
the term from or /Saivew, to go ; and others again from pxrog, 

bramble ; because, as Heyric says, coliis seniibus abduct us esse potuit. 
As the commentators did not know' the origin or meaning of the word, 
it is not to be expected that they should understand the singular 
phraseology grounded on the use of it. Eustathius’s account of it is, 
ro (xav o/^ujf xfslrrov rwv 6 v 0 [xdrujv 6to7s oiSceonv ij iroi 7 j<nf, the poet 
ascribes the best name to the Gods. The Scholiast says, rov jxlv Tt^oye- 
vea-rapov ovoixx slg Saovg dvaipE^et 6 to Se /xa^-xysyso’YE^ov elg 

dyi^cvircvg,. the poet refers the jNore ancient name to the Gods; the more 
recent name to men ; which cannot be true, for ^xrielx is at least equally 
ancient with a^/xa. Clarke comes riearpsl the truth, who supposes the 
language of the immortals to mean the language of the learned ; and 
this great Critic would have seen that Homer intended to contrast, 
pot the language of the learne/i with the vulgar Greek, but the polished 
language of the Greeks with the barbarous dialect of tlic Trojans, if 
he been aware that fianslx in this dialect meant a tomb, or the 
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On the Syntax qf ’'/crJi, scito, 

j^ame Ihinp; with crraa. It is remarkalile that the word exists in 
Celtic, and means a gr axe — bedd. 

On tliis passage I shall make three iirencral remarks, which the 
progress of philosophical crificisiii will hePeafter ju.'5tif;v — first, the 
derivation of the Greek piiinilivcs from the Oriental loni^ncs will set 
aside in general as iiitgaton/ and crrotu nita !h(‘ di;rivatioiis of llic ancient 
Scholiasts, and those modern Lexicographers wlio have adopted their 
explaiiutiuns. Th.ese Scholiasts and Graiiimaiiaiis are valualjle ox- 
pounders of the Greek text; hut as they were ignorant of the Oriental 
toiignes,the account which they give of the simjdc words, thence <lerived, 
is often frivolous in the extreme. The Gnek Scholia annoved to the 
Poets abound with puerilities; nor is tlie I'lij/mohgicum Magnum to be 
cxceptid, though the Crrcek*LexicographtM\s have sought for no bett<?r 
or more rnti(nial giii<lc in their inquiries after the origin of tlie words 
which they explain. 

Secondly, Ifemstcrliuis, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, Villoi^on, f.eiinep, 
Scheide, (of whom Professor Porson was a disciple and an admirer,) 
are indeed justly celebrated among modern Critics, for their researclu s 
into the origin and meaning of the (ireek tongue. Their theories 
contain many valuable ob^erv^ations on the analogy, by which lliat 
language grew from coniparalively few radicals to its present compli- 
cated form ; hut their sj/sttm of cti/uiulogks I n ill prove to be errone- 
ous^ janeijuf and even absurd ; because in no instance, or al least in 
very few instanees, have they sought the primitive Greek terms in the 
languages of the East, W'honce th«‘y came. 

Thirdly, as the ancient and modern Lexicographers hvive in many 
instances mistaken the origin of Greek words, they have also imavoid- 
ably mistaken their primary signitications. J*\)r this reason the Greek 
authors (especially the more eaily of them) contain, I have already 
observed, passages which have ohuled the sagacity of all the Critics. 

(Ireat Coram-street, I^ondon, JOHN JONES. 


ON THE SYNTAX OF "/ce/, SCIIV. 


To HIE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

That icJi, scitOy according to the remark in 
Classical Journal, No. vi. p. 268. and No. viii. p. 4?83. may 
be followed by ati adjective without any particle, in tliis sense, — 
aiuTO^ovXog h?ow thou art thine own counsellor ; is the declared 
opinion of Valckenaer, ad Phoen. 257. et ad Hippolyt. vv. 304?, 5, 
and of Brunck, ad (Ed. Col. 1210. (1206.) 

After carefully examining all the passages, to which Valckenaer' 
appeals in both his notes, for the syntax of i<rdi, and lOTff, 

even the apparent proofs of his dpctriiie are found to lie in a 
small compass, and ampunt but to two, where a participle seems 
wanting.— 1, From the HcracUdcCf v. 598. he quotes imperfectly, 
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On the Syntax qf^'h'tiy scito. 

and mistakes the passage, as honest Barnes had done before him : 
naawv yvvonKcov t<rQi TtfiicoTaTfjf which is thus translated : 

muHcTum sctm ft Iionoruh.saimam <.s\sr. 

Pray take the whole passage ; you will instantly perceive, that 
icrdi stands hu ixectou to the rest of the sentence, according to one 
of its most common usages. 

M jXSyiO-TCV Ix.TTpl'TTOUiT =u\f/u^»a5, 

Tluawy ywctDccav^ TifticoraTJj 

Kol\ faJo** u^’ Y.fxcov xai davoucr’ strr TToXy. 

Above all •womens be assured^ thou shalt, vohether alive or dead, 
have the very greatest honor from us. 

2. The next apparent instance is in the (EdqytLs Coloneus^ 1210. 

(1206.) where, from the conjecture of Scaligcr, Brunck has 
edited, cru Is 

icr5’, s«v TTsp KocfjLS Tig (Tw^ri Secov, 

with this translation — tu tamen salvum te tamdiu scito^ dum me 
deus quis servabit, 

And to say the truth, this passage so translated looks plausibly 
enough ; but can scarcely be pleaded as a decisive proof by itself. 
Till other examples, clear and unequivocal, be produced, is it so 
very hard to take the words before us, plainly, thus. 

But be thou sefsy i. e. sefe thou shalt bcy if to me also any kind 
god extend his protecticni. 

3. Your correspoiidcnt, Mr. Barker, appeals to the Sept. 
Theb. V. 1061. 

avToPouXog T<r9*, offrevve^M 8^ eyd>. 

which I translate, 

Nay, take thine omi counsel : hit I forbid, the deed. 

Stanley seems to have considered the passage, as elliptic, taking 
icrfli, as ScitOy [j^efrou. 

auTofiovXoc, ?(r9i, [iuyf/sig roves'] &c. 

The words of the Scholiast, A. wliich Mr. Barker quotes, 
exactly justify my translation. 

The Scholiast, B. reads ^(rtoi instead of SrSi, in the sense of 
: and that is the lection of several MSS. 

One cause of mistaking sisy for To-Ji, sciasy may have been 
the rare use of the former, compared with the frequent use of the 
latter, verb. Allowing the verses quoted above from Sophocles 
and .^.schylus to pass for two instances of S-fli, siSy I cannot 
readily refer at present to more than two besides in Euripides, 
and to two others, one in Aristophanes, and one in a line from 
some comic poet. 

Orest. 1320. znA Hippolyt 721. Eiliprjpos i<r4i.' 

Equit. 860. ai) rou Myovro^ icrfli. 

urof ph Ml vdai, xiv •xqoSxjiS 

— — ^ a, 

* Vid. Mook ad Hijppolyt, v. 7S1. 
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But all this at the very best serves but little to defend Mr. 
Barker’s interpretation of a passage, so obviously presenting the 
ideas which every one else has attached tp it. 

Prom. Viiict. 61. hoc 

(TOfKTTri^ c3v JlOf VUjdifTTSgOg. 

In plain English, let Mr. B. be told, there is no just arguing 
from any yet produced to the imaOr before us *, and let him 
attentively consider, if he pleases, the note of Person that follows, 

Orest* 792. llov yap eSv 

liou yap av Aid. et pars codicum, quod bis soloecum est. Rccte 
ci'y plures MSS. Simillim:^ constructio Iph. A 4*07. 

'6} TTOtj fj.'it TTUTpog cX TauTOj ysyoog ; 

Finally, if Mr. Barker be wrong about' Tor^i, on that point, he 
errs in high company -, and the names of Valckcnaer and Brunck, 
while tliey console his error, must excuse the pains here taken 
to expose and correct it. 

I am. Sir, your’s, &c. 

North Sheen* S I DNE YEXSIS. 


lUBIJCAJ. CRITICISM* 

To THE Knnou oj the Classical Jouunal. 

Sir, Y^our lor.rncd coriTspondent B* in No. i. p. 100. 

has adverted to that lung-contested passage ot* Scripture, I. Cor. xi. 10. 

Ala TOVTO ^ yyv>j s^oua-lav ett) r^g xs<JiaA^c, Sia 

Toifg ayysXoMg* 

Alter liuving given the passage under consideration, he properly 
subjoins the translation as it is eoininonly found in our version : and 
th<,n proci’cds to inturm us, that •* the best explanation of it will be 
found in the pious and profoundly learned iNledo." Whatever there 
is of controversy must depend U[)on the interpretation of the word 
dr/yeXoLig, for, as your correspondent justly observes, conjectural 
emendation cannot be admitted, where all the MSS. agree. Having, 
theretbre, nothing to offer on the rendering of the word e^ov^lxv, but 
considering it properly interpreted by thi» word “ veil,** 1 shall here 
confine myself to a/yeAo;, and may, perhaps, aa^isl the apparent 
difficulty. With ail due submission to the learned opinions of Gilbert 
Wakefield, Macknight, and your ingenious correspondent, 1 imagine 
the word dyysXog here simply means a gouc^ and pious man ; for in the 
very ancient Alexandrine MSS. we find it used in this sens?* in Gen. vi. 2. 
the dtscendants of Seth being termed &yyeXoc 'tou deov, and this read- 
ing is confirmed by l%ilo, Eusebius, Procopius, and others. Theodorus, 
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iTiorcovrr, who was' contemporary with Origen, uses ayyskovf more 
than once in this sense, at the end of tlie works of Clemens Alexandri- 
nils. Le Clerc wished to correct the passage, (as he thoiiglit,) by 
siibslitiiling for dy''^b'A 0 'j$, but as has been behue obseiwed, wc 

have no ground for conjecture, otlierwise the interpretation given by Mr. 
I lay ter in the Mouth! u Ileriai^ for Feb. 17.^13. where he alters eyovtrlscu 
into fij o-Jo-Iac, appears ^ely admissible, and that reading is strengthened 
by the preceding v erse. 

1 remain your obedient servant, 

Oct. 5. 1811. QUINTUS. 


" NOTICE OF 

Mr. Barker's New Edition of Cicero de Senectute^ et joe 

Amicitia. 

NO. I. 

This is a publication, which we hesitate not to recommend to the 
notice of those, wlio arc engaged in the classical education oi 
youth, as we think that it contains much information on the nicer 
idioms of the Latin language, to which too great an attention 
cannot be paid ; and we agree in the truth of the observation, 
which Mr. Barker has somcw'here mailc, that the Latin language 
is but very imperfectly taught in our public Schools ; boys arc, 
indeed, taught to repeat the rules of grammar, but they are 
seldom instructed in the principles on which those rules depend : 
it appears to us, that if Mr. IVs. plan were followed, the student 
would in a great measure be saved the irksome labor of being 
obliged to get by heart the syntaxical part of the Latin grammar. 
We all know, from experience, how soon the dry rules, which it 
contains, escape from the memory ; and can these dry bones be 
expected to live ? Mr. B. every where attempts to trace expressions 
and phrases to their source, and studies to unite an attention to the 
philosophy of language with a knowledge of the use of words. 
We will not pretend to say that he is always equally successful, 
but his opinions are delivered without arrogance.* We discover in 
his little volume no marks of a malignant genius, which delights 
to triumph over the errors of others : he wages no war but the war 
of argumentation, and seems to be desirous only of ascertaining 
the truth by candid and tetnperate discussion. We shall now 
proceed to analyse the contents of the book itself, and to offer our 
remarks upon it. , 

In p. xvi. Mr* B. cites Tacitus’s Germany^ c. i, " Germania omnis 
a Gallis Rhoctisque et Pannoniis, Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a 
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Sarmatis Dacisquc mutuo metu, aut montibus separatur and 
adds Longolius’s note, “ In his verbis elcgans est figura aro toO 
xolvou, cum duobus nominibus datur uuum verbum, minime utris- 
c]ue conveniens ; nam separatur ad mmtibiis (et Jluminihus) 
quidem referri potest, ncutiquam veto ad mutuo metu : hinc sensus 
est, mutuus metus facit nc quis audeat fines tvansgredi.” We are 
aware that this passage has always been cited as an instance of 
this remarkable idiom, but, for our own parts, we do not see why 
this expression should not be considered as strictly proper and 
regular ; for the mountains and the rivers formed a physical cause 
of separation, while mutual fear operated as a moral cause of 
separation. • 

In p. xxxiv. Mr. B. cites Florus as saying — “ Cum Duilius im«. 
perator, non conteiitus unius diet triumphe, per vitam omnem, ubi 
a ccena rediret, praelucere funalia et priccinere sibi tibias jussit, 
quasi quotidio triumpliaret,” and adds : It is evident from the 

manner in v/hich Florus has expressed himself, that funalia 
were used at the celebration of triumphs ; and, indeed, Suetonius 
has given an instance in his Life of J. Cxsar.” lie appeals to Sir 
G. Staunton, and Mr. Barrow, who, in their account of the 
Chinese Embassy, speak of the roads, through which the Emperor 
passed, being adorned with lamps ; but he should have added, that 
they were used among the Romans, and arc still used in the East, 
in the face of day, as will appear by the following note of Casau- 
bon on Suetonius, Calig, c. 13. Itaque ut a Miseno movit, 
quamvis lugentis habitu, et funus Tibcrii prosequentis ; tamen 
inter altaria, et victimas, ardeiites<]ue tedas, densissimo et Isetissimo 
obviorum agmine incessit.” We shall cite the whole note, which 
seems to have escaped the research of Mr. B. as it may amuse the 
antiquarian part of our readers : Addit Sueton. tedasque ar den- 
tes^ quod crat aliquanto civilius et usitatius : Serv. ad 1. v. A\n» 
In honorem regum cum facibus procedebatur d popido. Plut. in 
Pomp, Tovg aTToivTcuvToic, •ffavra^oOzV ouOiig s^cLpstro riirfig, uWx 

68oi Tc xaTc7r*jw.7rXavT0, xa» xcojxai, xal Atjxsvej, xee* 

flwovTCwv, TToX^oi fi'e xa) crTe^ayyj(PopovvTig utto AajxTraSwv e^e^ovro is, xal 

•ffageTTSfimv avio^oXovyLsvov. Herodian. 1. 4. describens ingressum 
Caracallse Alexandriam, apuipirm os fravTodxTTMv xa) ^vixtaparcov 
aTfJLllsg Evooolxv Trccpsl^ov raig sWololg^ ^ctdou^lcetg rs xa) av&scvv fioXalg 
€Tl(ji>aiv Tov Ammian. 1.21. « Eumque suburbanis propin- 

quantem amplis nimiumque protentis, militaris et omnis generis 
turba cum lumine multo et floribus votisque faustis Augustum 

appellans, et dominum, duxitin regiam: Sozomen. 1. 8. de 

apparatu chorex ab Joh. Chrysostonio institutse, nTxopm dpyopSi 
oryjfjielx vitb xYipolg jrgorjyodyTo txur^y : mox ad ipsorum 

episcoporum honorem cerei sunt adhibiti : sic eidem B. Chrysos- 
(omo cum cereis obviam procedlt populus Constantinopolitanus : 
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TheodoritUSi 1. 5. C. 34*. owfivrrifrctv raq ex xtipou Xotjj.'TtiloLg 

orpoaTrrovTgf. Sozomen. 1. 8 . Iv ^aXfjLM^touc Se irp^g to (ru|w./3av 
flreironjju-svaif wravrijo’af 6 ^ii|u ,05 (e^^sQOv xripovg rpLwevov^ ol 7r\siovc) 
Sy^viTiv ei^ t^v exxXijcriav. Gregor, in ejus vita c. 100 . iji/ tots x'^^ipjiv 
T^v iroXtv oracav ^sofievijv 7rp6$ t^v aWvTijtriv, xai '-Ky^pyj jxjv TrogSfisiyjv 
r^v tiXae'O'etVy vXifpri Si ra Tro^DjttcTa X^'i^vr^^rew^ xat) yal 

fji,6gcjDf. B. Cyrill. de se in Ep. ad Preslyleros Alexandrin, quae 
eMtat ifi Actis Concilii Epkesini^ |t«xOovTi45 oi k<, t c hxxXThnoL^ 
irpOETTi/uidfocv pi€Td Xa/LLyrdc-c'’ Xoiyrhv ydp ifv videtur quidcm 

Cyrill. dicere, ideo funalia esse accensa, quia nox erat 5 sed 
pneter h^c causani alia fuit, quod honoris causa id faciebant, et 
testandx Ixtitiac : ideo scquitur, xar ov= yrnw^ ^ro/a xati 
Xo^vccyJ/la ev rji TroX^t : talia multa in eadcm historia leguntur j nec 
non in conciliis patrum, iit in Nicena Synoda 2ii : denique apud 
Cedren. et id genus scriptorcs passim Icgfbs juu.ixfj.a'n jccd xvigoi^ 

TtgOTTSULTrsiv, fXSTrx XYipov xai X'XULTtd'.j^.f xz:' /. . y-T v,-.’ 

In p. xliii. Mr. B. says upon Sibi igitur habea:it arma, sibi equos, 
aibi hastaS) sibi clavani, sibi pilam, sibi natatiotics et cursus,” that 
it is a very difficult passage, cites the notes of Aldus Manutius, of C. 
Langius, and of Graevius, to whose note* there is no signature, 
and adds : This reading of piluy which Grxvius seems half 

inclined to admit, will lead us to the true reading, which 1 suppose 
to have been sibi clavaniy sibi pilnm. We cannot understand by 
pilam the instrumentum htsorium described by Gesneri for the 
context evidently requires us to understand some mil.tavy exercise — 
sibi arma ^ equos^hastas^clavam pilam^ natal i ones ^ etcursusi Gesner 
says under Pilum : ‘ Armorum genus, hastilc pedum quinque et 
semis, ferro triangulo unciarum novem ; ad cujus ictum prxeipue 
cxercebantur militos 5 quod arte et virtute directum, et scutatos 
pedites, et loricatos equites sxpe transverberat? hxc Veget. 2 . 
15. — Serv. ad ^^91. 7. ‘Pilum proprie est Ivasta Romano- 

rum.* PLmtus Bacck. 3. 3. 24. (quoted by Gesner under pila) 
Says — Ibi cursUi luctando^ hastd) circo^pugillatu^ saliendo se 
exercebant magis : Plautus is evidently here speaking of military 
exercises, and, therefore, here also pild is improper, and must be 
changed into pilo : these alterations are so slight, that I hope 
they will readily meet with the approbation of critics.** This 
conjectural emendation has been thus arraigned in the British 
Neptune^Jbr November 3. 181 1. : « The original Notes, which in 
Variety and ingenuity are highly creditable to the authors industry 
and talents, merit particular attention. Mr. B. modestly assumes 
the office of illustrator, rather than emendator, which many have 
vainly attempted, and his miscellaneous and grammatical illustra- 
tions are always entertaining, often curious, and highly descriptive 
df the progi«ds.of the human mind, $0 far as relates to the natural 
history of languages : in one of the author*s« emendatory notes. 
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however, I am sorry to dissent from so able a classic scholar : it 
refers to the games of the Romans, which Cicero enumerates as 
unfit for aged persons : here Mr. B. because military sports are 
mentioned in the first instance, would re*ad frilum for pilam^ that 
is, a javelin for a tennis-ball : I cannot but think, that Cicero really 
meant the game of tennis^ or ball : Martial notices the game of 
ball several times, and in his FoUiSy 1. 14. Ep. 47. observes, 

/'«//<? dfuu't pueros Itidnr, folic senc.'t ; 

but Horace is much more explicit, and in his 5th Sat, B. 1. inti- 
mates that playing at ball was bad for the eyes, and injurious to 
tiu* stomachs of eld(.Tly persons, a presumptive proof that they 
must have tried it ; otherwise such singular cftects could not have 
been known in Sat. 2. B. 2. he again alludes to it as being too 
severe an exercise only for effeminate persons j and in the Art of 
Poetry^ (line 380.) it is ranked among the manly exercises, which 
the ol^ Cato was likely to decline for these, and many other 
reasons, I think pilam preferable to the proposed amendment of 
pilum : J. Caesar Octavius, Screvola the Lawyer, Dionysius the 
Tyrant, and many others played at ball in the field of Mars. 
Homer informs us likewise, that the Grecian women played at 
ball. I am aware indeed, that many translators have rendered the 
sentence as if written pilumy but I apprehend erroneously, from, 
overlooking the game of ball, so frequent among the Romans, and 
generally placed with cords fixed from the shoulder to the fingers, 
as a substitute for a kind of racket ; such an apparatus, we may 
easily conceive, would shake the body, and consequently affect the 
stomach and eyes, as noticed by Horace.” This ingenious writer 
does not seem to have sufficiently noticed the circumstance on 
which the emen.'.Uition is founded, that both Cicero and Plautus are 
speaking only of military exercises j and Mr. B. may defend his 
conjectural alteration by the following passage in Spartianus, 
Armisque et pilo se sent pa' exercuit.^ where Casaubon observes, 
“ Piloy ita libri omnes, non pilay nec palo and then quotes 
these two apposite passages, Majores nostri rectam juventutem 
exercuerunt hastilia jacerey sudem torquere, equum agitare, arma 
tractare.” Seneca inEp. 88. « Nullum unquam diem praetermisit, 
quamvis festum, quamvis vacantem, quo non se pilo et sagittis, 
ceterisque armorjam exerceret olBciis.” Vopiscus in Aurclian. 

In p liv. Mr. B. says on - « Quomodo enim (ut alia omittam) 
mortem filii tube ? MemineramPaulum, videram Galium \ sed hi in 
pueris *, Cato in perfecto et spectato viro.” After aliay understand 
exanpla. ‘ Sententia plana est : sed hi, inquit, quos commemo- 
ravi, L. Paullus Macedonicus, et C. 1^. Gallus, amiscrunt fiiios 
prsetextatos, morte moderate’ ferenda moderatos se prxbuerunt ; 
Cato vero in perfecto viro, et pra:tore designate mortuo moderatus 
fuit, quod longe majus, admirabiliusietlaudabilius est/ Lambinus. 
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We must supply ^ome word after hi from the cqntext.’^ We 
would suggest to Mr. B. the following passage ofSalmdsius in his 
Plhiiancc Exercitationes in Caii Julii Solini Polyhistora^ p. 1014. 
Parisiis, 16*29. — Dum fjullus est, elegantcr optimus liber, dum 
in jJuUo esti i. c. dum in aetate pulH est : sic Ciceroni Laelio, in 
pticris csscy in vivo esse : Memineram Paulum, videram Galium ; 
sed hi in pueris, Cato in perfepto et spectato viro : ita enim 
scribendum e libris, ubi vulgo Icgitur, sed hi nec comparantur 
Catoni maximo et spectato.” We feel very much inclined to 
adopt this explanation, but wc should be glad to see another 
instance of the phrase. 

One. 8. “UtSolonem verslbus gloriantcm videmus — ut ego 
feci, qui Grvccas literas sencx didici, quas quidem sic avide 

arripui ut,” &c. Rlr. B. might have quoted the Lcctiones 

Tulltance of T. Wopkens, published at Amsterdam, who has 
remarked in p. 95. this occasional repetition of the conjunction 7it : 
“ ‘ Haec tamen ita disputant, ut resecanda esse fatcantui, cvclli 
penitus dicant, nec posse, nec opus esse : ut.xn omnibus fere rebus 
mediocritateni esse optiipam existiment.’ Per me licet salvum ct 
integrum conservari posterius nty quippe cujus conjunctionis 
repetitio, cum passim obvia sit, nemini molesta esse queat ; sic 
enim uricad. i. 7. *Dc natura autem — ita dicebant, ut cam divide- 
rent in res duas 5 ut altera esset efliciens, altera,’ &c. c- 1.^. < Huic 
ration! quod erat consentaneum faciebat, ut contra omnium senten- 
tias dies jam plerosquc doduceret : %it cum — invenirentur, faci- 

lius adseiisio sustineretur.’ 1. 2. ‘ Nonne, inquiunt, 

verisimile sit, sic etiam mentem moveri, ut non modo non inter- 
noscat sed ut in his nihil intersit omnino ? ut si qui trcmcrent 

et exalbescercnt — nihil ut esset qui distingueretur tremor illc et 
pallor, ncque ut quicquam interesset vide quoqlie iFm. 3, 19. et 
fi, 9. de Sencct. c. 8. htec cum sllentio suo comprobarint viri eximii, 
uti et plura alia, rarissimum inde testimonium adferri posse videtur 
pro sanitate loci, quern proposuimus, ct sequentium etiam isto- 
rum. Fhu 5.2. ‘Ita enim se Athenis collocavit, ?//sit pene unus 
ex Atticis, ut id etiam cognomine videatur habiturus.’ Acad. 2. 16. 
« Quomodo autem sumus, si, &c. sequatur %it etiam difficiliter 

internosci possint ? postremo ut eadem sint ? ut si lupi canibus 

similes, eosdem dices (lego dicas) ad extremum.’ Davis, ita^ si 
lupi, &c. supra 1. 3. c. 29. Tusc. Disc. * 

clad« iii Hiibita IrHiiwatiir sna, 

lit ilia ail alios dicta et pisrccptu excidaiit: 

nescio cur priiis ut a Latini sermonis ratione recipi neget vir cl. 
Veil. Paterc. 2. c. 33. — « Ut qui eos, ut libenttssime iniret, Ita 
finiret ?cquo animo ubi iJlud ut tarn brevi intervallo geminatURi^ 
crucem hgebat viro celeb, qui conjiciebat at qui eos utf 
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OF PROFESSOR MONK\% UIPPOLYTUS. 


J- o dwell with lond solieiinde on Ihe recollection of departed excel- 
lence, as it is of all bn man weaknesses the mosl plea.‘.iin>: to inrlnl{j:e in, 
will most easily meet with excuse m the bosom of those, who are 
alive to the liner impulses of hniiian nature. Bm since the indnlii^ence 
of this deli.:>htful feeliiie; of attachment to the dead is often prodnc'tive 
of conset] lienees injurious no the li\iiiir, it is our duty to retiulftte tin; 
ardor of alfection by .the coolness of reflet lion, and to mark distinctly 
the point, wherejufttice may he done to th;'. heroes of former times, 
and not he denied to nsni of our own. 

From ttie conscion.'.noss we feel of beiri;*; under the iufluenee of 
sensatc'iis like tlitse, and from the iieces.sily we acknowledge of keep- 
ing ourselves free from e\»T\ particle of * prejudice, a didicnlty is 
Imposed upon us so embarrussinc:, that we shall need all Mr. Monk’s 
candor, and the reader’s kindness, wliile we endeavour to ^»ive an 
im|)artial account of the Professor’s edition of the Hippolytus of 
£nii)>i(ies. 

The ideas, which instinctively and instantaneously rise to our memory 
at the mention of the words Professor and Kuripides, so foicibly arrest 
our attention, as almost to unfit us for the <lischars>e of our duty. 
Yet if, by elasticity of mind we arc enabled to rise above the pressure 
of melancholy; and if iiilciisity of application deafens ns awhile to 
sounds of woe; our readers must not expect iis t<» suppress eiUiiely 
the sir'll of regret, or murmur of coiuplaiiit, when we lernember what 
that Man was, who lately filled the Professm’s chair; how izreal the 
services he had aircady peilormed in behalf of Greciaii Literature, and 
how much ijjreater he would, hail his lite been spared, have still |>er- 
forined for the restoration of the beauties of his favorite bard. 

But since the hand of death has arrestetl the completion of an under- 
takin:^, which, though well executed at the commencoincnt, in its 
progress Porson still found cause to enlarge anti to impiove ; it is 
honorable to the present Professor to take up the work his predecessor 
left unfinished ; nor will it be a disgrace to Mr. Monk, if his first 
editorial attempt reach not the finish of Person’s later liaird. 

It will not be iiialter of surprise, on the publicalioii of the 
Ilippolytus, (a play whiidr bad so tar engaged the lute Professor’s 
attention as to induce him to print, we have heard from authority, but 
Death, alas ! prevents us from appealing for confirmation, more than 
the first C?0(' verses,) if we arc led imperceptibly to draw a comparison 
be! ween Mr. Monk and his predecessor, and to consider what has been 
done by the former, with what would have been done by Porson. But 
as Mr. Monk^s modesty has properly pr<?l'ented any attempt to rival, 
VoL. v. No. IX. N 
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while his jii(l"nient lias equally well induced him to follow,* the groati 
master of modern Criticism, it would be unjust to weigh in t|:io same 
scale the works of tlie living and the dead, and useless to point out in 
what Mr. Monk falls .short of Person’s standard. On his own merits 
must Mr. Monk be judged ; and by them alone must he stand or fall 
at the bar of impartial Critics. And as justice is best obtained by a 
careful examination of particulars, and not by the sweeping sentence 
of indiscriminate censure or praise, it shall be our business to discuss 
singly, and in onier, the prominent parts of Mr. Monk's publication ; 
and thus enable the reader to form the truest conclusions on its merits, 
not from our report, but bis own observation. 

At the opening of the preface, Mr. M. informs us, his object in 
publishing the Uippolytus was, — J. to present a purer text of that 
play than is to be found in former editidiis, and — 2. to illustrate the 
peculiarities, and explain the diihcultics of it, by reference to similar 
pH' k ages of Greek authotk, and particularly of Euripides himself. 

With respect to the latter object, the propriety of making an author 
his own commentator is so evident, that although, after the labors of 
Vaickeiiaer, and the appearance of Beck’s Index, the attainment of 
that end is not a vor\ ditlicult undertaking ; still imist we applaud the 
iiianiicr in which Mr. M. has executed this part of his duty ; especially 
us he has escaped the absurdity, prevalent amongst some editors, of 
citing as vouchers for the language of Athens, what an Alhenian would 
have been ashamed to own, and unable to understand. 

In what relates to the former point, the settling the text, since Mr, 
M. has obtained * neither collations of hitherto unknowm or uneinployerl 
MSS. nor rc*collations »of tliosc already examined, he has not been led, 
like Bruiick, to rely on the ajuthority of a particular document, but 
iridiiocd rather to select from the readings of MSS. used by others, what 
be conceived most suitable to bis author’s manner. Nor has he been 
neglectful of the advantages to be derived from an examination of 
those authors, in whose writings are to be found quotations from 
£iiri]>ides corroborative of old readings, or suggest kig new ; for the 


* Mr. IMonk’s arr, “ Tii liar arte Critica oxercciida diirein ct anspiceiii 

siimsi Borsoiiiitii '•liortl^V after lie adds, ^‘Hujus ad cxenipliiiii,Hippol}ti 

tc.xtuin, quantum in me t'uit, ciii'endare coiiatus suni." 

* To ihc peculiar features of the policy which directs the present contest, a 
policy that has made war, ever uiifrieudJy to the cause of Literature, now doubly 
bo, must be attributed tlic impossibility of access to those documents, which our 
enemies possess in such abundance as to make them insensible of their value; 
but witliout which all the exertions of scholars in this country in the department 
of Orccian liiteraturc must be damyed by the idea of risking certain toil for 
uncertain success. Deprived, therefore, of the aid of foreign libraries, we 
lament that Mr. Monk did not give a proof of his zeal in the cause he has under- 
taken, by examinmif the libraries of this country, and ascertaining tlie existence 
or loss of a MS, or the Ilippolytiis mentioned iti Cntalof^o MSS. l&rorum 

et Hibernia^ p. 90. No. 3620. then the property of Francis Bernard ; but which, 
together with other books of the same ^rson, is probably now deposited in tlie 
Bodldair ; unless, which is not s^t all impossible, Umt MS. be only a Latin trans^ 
lation, cUhir the same or similar to one which we remember to have seen five 
years ago the British Museum. 
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iudication of which, Mr. M. candidly confesses himself much assisted 
by the elaborate commentary of -L. C. Valckeiiaer. 

To this just tribute to the merits of his jllustrious predecessor, Mr.^ 
M. might, nay, should have added, that, with the exception of one or 
two references to the Venetian Scholia on Homer, published 20 years 
after Vaickenaer gave his edition of the Hi})polytus to thcAvorld, Mr. 
M. has not by labor of his own been able to record a single quotation 
from this play, made by an ancient author, unnoticed by Valckenaer's 
eye, no less vigilant than compreheitfive in its view. 

And here it. would delight us to step a little out of our way, to dwell 
at some lengtii on the character of Vaickenaer; to show that in him is 
to be found all that is great and worthy of admiration as the scholar, 
all that is amiable and woiVhy of imitation as a man. But a subject 
so inviting would tempt a too wide <iigression ; we will, therefore, only 
remark, that the splendid monument which V^alckenaer has built for 
his never-dying fame, in the publication of his Phceiiissae, Ilippolytus, 
and Diatribe, (to say nothing of his numerous other works,) wants not 
our enccinium to make it better known, and more admired, than it 
already is, by every friend of Grecian Literature. 

We return tlicii to the preface; whence we learn that the Van*. 
Lectt. except the most corrupt of the MSS. are recorded, but not so 
carefully as those oi‘ Aldus and Lascaris,‘ and that the readings of 
Musgrave, Vaickenaer, and Bruiick, are for the most part duly 
noticed. 

fn the adoption of probable conjectures, cither from the pen of 
others, or his own, Mr. Monk has exercised ^ caution he hopes the 
learned will approve ; and in the rejection of the inadmissible attempts 
of preceding scholars, he has shown the best regard to their feelings, by 
his silence, on their failings. The oversighls of Vaickenaer, however, 
are brought forward witli a no less praiseworthy motive, non ohloqmndi 
studio, Hfid quia cavendum videreiur, ne tanli nominis aucioritate plures 
in errorem abUticerrntur. Of these errors of the Dutch Commentator 
we shall take proper notice in the course of our remarks; and hope to 


■ For this differi nrc Mr. Monk assigns no reason ; and we are at a loss to con- 
ceive the motive of his partiality for the blunders of compositors, to those of 
transcribers. W'e say compositors, because after the publication of Schow*s 
collation of the v(!ry 'MS. of Hesychiiis, from which Aldus printed that Lexicon, 
it appears clear beyond all doubt, that first editious are not to be considered 
exactly of the authority of MSS. since the corrupt readings they present are due, 
not to those MSS. from whence they were taken, but to the fraud of correctors,^ 
and ignorance of compositors, ll seems, indeed, that men in the time of 
Aldus did precisely what is done l)y men of the present day. They altered what 
they either could not, or would not, endeavour to understand ; and like Germans 
editing for Loipsic hiirs, or Englishmen for College Lectures, they sacrificed 
fidelity to expedition, and truth to time. Had Mr. Monk, indeed, been fatigued 
with the labor of collating a score of MSS. we should readily have excused his 
omission or negligent performance of a duty, the utility of which is extensive 
ill its application, and important in jts effect, af it enables ns to detect the 
errors of transcription in places, where we are destitntc of MSS. by remarking 
similar errors in passages, where we have access to documents ignorantly writUn, 
and fhnidulently interpohited. 
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show, that ill some points the observations of Valckenaer are not only 
defensible, but tiiat his objections are irrefiaijiible. 

In i’hoiirh versibus dijtribnejtdis, savs Mr. M. operam dtdi vt, 
gh’r€ metrorum nera Trn^icis freqvvntaia ainl, ea, quantum Jitri 
Ikfnrity repraHcntarem, Hnl Mr. j\J. will allow ns to remark, 
ivifJiout suspecting in us a \vi>h to raise captious object ion^, liiat, as 
11' itiior himself, nor other sciiolars, have \el shown wliat kind and 
whut conibination of verses arc used c\< lusi\ely b\ the Tragedians, 
tin* arrangciuent of the choral songs must be considered to have been 
resjiilatcd more from the l*rofessor*s ear, llraii from riiics of art. 
Ilcijcc ivc concchc. that althoiii:h Mr. Monk s arraiigcincnts are for 
the most part judicious, yet in others onr ear recoimiicnds another 
disposition — of wliieh we shall give speciibeiij, in their proper places. 

Til the interpretation and illustration of dillicult and peculiar phrases, 
the use, that Mr. Monk has made of Grainmariaiis aiul Lexicographers, 
docs not seem so constant, nor his acoiiainlaiice witii them so intiiiiatc, 
as his friend Mr. Biomficld has exhiiuted in his glossary of the Prome- 
theus. Nor indeed ilocs the facility of Luignage, for which Luripidcs 
is rcTuarkahle, and his noted and stmlied ablHuroucc of obsolete and 
new-coined words, enable an editor to sluwv off with a dashing disjilay 
of refciciices to Hesych. Said. I'tymol. 'I'liom. iMag. tvc. cVc. 

At the close of tlie Preface, Mr. Monk makes proper acknowledge- 
ment to his literary friends for the coniniiiriicution of their own 
observations, or those of others in their possession : to Dr. Charles 
Bnrnoy, for a few notnhe of Miisgrave and Maikland ; to the Master 
and Seniors of frin. Coll, for access to the pvipers of Porson preser\ed 
in their library ; and to Mr. Bloiniield, for some original remarks, no 
less oriuiineiital to Mr. Monk’s work, than tiseful to its readers. 

Since Mr. Monk intends his edition chietly for the use of young 
sciiolars, we conceive we shall do him and them the best service by 
noticing the objectionable rather tliaii praiseworthy parl.> of the public- 
ation before us. And in w'amlering occasionallwinto wider fields of 
criticism than a review' warrants, we trust W'c shall engage the atleiition 
of tlie more advanced scholar, and lead him to he the companion of 
onr cxeuvsinii, and w'itncss of our endeavour to remove a few iinpedi- 
ineiits to the perfect knowledge of the remains of Greece. On this 
ground, we shall extract the notes of Porsnn scattered through Mr. 
Monk’s volume, those excepteil, the suhstariee of which is to he found 
in the former publications of the late Professor, 

It is presumed, all re'dders of Greek arc perfectly familiar wdtii 
Critical Latin : and as none but scholars of this kind will feel the 
least interest in the remarks about to be made, mto shall not hesitate 
to adopt the language of commentators; which by it^ technicality 
prevents veibiagc, and by its universality best promotes the interests 
of ancient Literature. 

V. I. //gy ev xoJx avwvug.o^ ©ea Ku7iy>i^, 

oJeavoy r s'Tw* '^Oo'ci rs 'iri^vrou, re^p,6vwy ’ArXavrixwv Na/oyo’iv 
<p:vs rf?yiov, Toig pev o’s^ovraSf x. A. ■r. Ita Iracc distiiiguit M.* 

In Ills ct aliis locis litcra M, uomen Moiikii designat. 
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:it distiiisriiorc dcbnit sic: Oca, luox oJ^avoy r t'fw, dein nt 

seiiMis osset : hvmani generis pot vm dca ne<]ve nno vomine vile^ 

bris, Venus nominor ab omnibus, quknnquc infra cwhtni et. mare 
habitant, (DU scilicet snperi et inferi,) ct qnicnnqne infra Jiiies 
Atlanticos habitant Incem solis ridentes, *(sviUccl mor talcs J, Male 
iijifur staliiit 31. >tiyJ.Y,iLorA hoc quidciu loco si;^iiifirarc sttm. Quo 
sciiMi vcrhiini jcaAfcrOai ali4[iiaiHlo esse cic^ ij^iendnin xidetur: sed roctiiis 
|>leninif(ii<‘ 1 inline miditiir perhiheri. Illud [ih in v. 1 . sibi rcspoii- 
suriini babel Si in v. f). 

V. lO. 0 yoL^ [Lc 0r^'r'T(v$ tcu^ ' 'riy.og. Ad buiic plcoiias- 
niuiii liiendurn cital 31. l))h. 'I'. ‘2.‘\9* ' i\yoLfjAu.v'i\ og tou '/.oli KAL'T'a/'/.v/Jr- 
r^ac zEKv'jy. LJbi oliin conj<*cerat Alarklandus ad Siippl. 93'.:. rs vice 
7 ra7, ab ipso poslca ie]mdiatiini propter loca, priiiio quidom aspcctii 
siniilia, sed revera lon"«* diversa, scilirel Ipb. A. S‘)h. 7sy\6v 
cZ ntoX Wy^Xsiog So])h. IVacli. 1 ) 1 . 'iLkvoy lu taX, (quibiis addo 
IMiiloct. !2({3. '£1 yj ntOA .TTarcoc '/yjA/J'jjg) Km ip. Cietcns, 

IVai'in. II. iKOy ivoig 7 :aT 'IvrAa; 'Vekvov lyjniciry.g kc/A7C,j //cya/.oy 

yyfj'^og. At ill bis omnibus, iitcniiqne vilio carenJibiis, pra't<‘r Joriiin e 
Crclensibns, rsKvov et Tral ne^cio (piid ifoxo^i'rriKov simiilicanl; qui 
sensus ])lane abliorret a decentia bMpieiidi : eteniin Hubulcus Ipbii^e- 
iiiain verecuiide, non CTroxop^rriyS';, alloqiii didiebat : iierjiie •Venns 
'Jirjy.o^KrriKUJc do Ilippol^lo loqiiiUir. ^lemlosus iji;i 1 m*<‘sl ulerqne locus 
lacillime emeiidandus le^erido hie *0 yao (At v.dr *i\accifiyog 

rixo: et ill IpJi. T. 'Ayaae/xvot 5 ; y-dix KAiraiavy^Tr'ac Tgiivov : <jme 
duo loca, siciit (wuiii ovo, sunt sinnllinia. Intel polatoribus fraudi fiiit 
syntaxis recondita, qua* pneposilioiieiii facit ruin )>oslcriorivoce junetam 

cmn priori j)er ellipsiii iit jungatiir: et’. (ImI. 7\ 731.. o^yjg jIs-a^Xv 

xdro AayAia.c. Kl proi’ecto Joannes Malela, p. 173. cital ’Aya//.Ea- 
vovog >:ai KAvrccii/.vyjc-r^ag oniisso ttoa. Ununi tanlinn prins nionere 
libel qnani luec diniittani, cpiod paruni ad leiii taciant loca Prometb. 
14.0. Anti". 113. Alcesl. 612. periphrastice scilicet diela, nisi iil 
Crelcnsiinii fra ^nicii turn liieaiitur; in quo, si faveanl Codices, Iej»i 
]) 0 ssit, i^oiyiKOyE’/i^g ttoa, Try Tv^iag Texyov xdx rou fj^tyd/.o*^ 

V. 1.9. Msll^co (B^orelxg 'n'^0(nrc(rwv oyj^Axy. Ita M, ex eniendalioiic 
Porsoni vice oyiKlag : at Lasc. o^iAi'a. 

V. 20. Toyronri yiv yvv ov Sic 31. post Valck. Veriim Aid. 

fj.iv yo'jy o*J: unde criii potest rovroig tycD ylv 01): mo\ Icjic id t:oa>x 
yoL^ vice SL Levia qoidein hsec sunt ; at levia criticuin non dedecent. 

V. 23. T a TToAAa Se ITaAai Ti^oxo'ha(r\ cy TTOv'^y toa'aov ye SeI. 
Exempliim insi^ne sententia' pendent is : cui siniilia eitat iVl. sex loca 
Tragicoruni : plura dal Elinsleius ad <Ed. T. 60 . et Ilealbiiis ad 
.^schyl. Siippl. 43.5. Kai yXwertroi ro^gyeracra fxij rx xal^ix Ve'^oito y^u$ou 
p.v$og OLv OsAxnJ^iOf. Qui taincii locus est exiiiieiidus. S}iita\is ita ^sc 
Jiabet. Kai yAwirtra, rojgycracra Tx xaipx /xuOdy, yevoir’ av pvSof 
fleAxTvJpio;. 

V. 27. Ka^vJiav xarsl^sro “^E^curi SeiyuJ. Ita 31. pro xxre'r^ero : 
quia passivam vocem sensus postulat, ct Porsonus ad Orest. 1330. 
dubitarc videtuv, an unquaiu »xrx<rp^uj pro xxtb^w usurparint Attici. 

V. 29 . Kai TTflv ydv i\6e1v. At nihil hie habet ; lege viv. 
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V. 31. Naov KvirgiSof KaSeitrarOf ^E^wtr* sgcut^ t>cSrju.or *l7tito\vTM i* 
sv) To AoiTTo-/ My^aisv IS^vcQai Qeiv, Ita locum Criticis niultiuu 
vexatuin exliibuit M. At MSS. 5. cum FI. KvirgiSof syyMSsio-acro : 
Ibi latet Kuit^iSi f/Jv xafleiVaro, cf. 'I'zetzis verba in Lycophron. v. 1329- 
p. 19b- yj^cL roO' * hfitoXirov >La ) — 'IIKOAOMHDE NAON 

TH *A*I>POAITH, ’EfwriKOv auVov xoLAetrafra. : et ejusdem verba in 
V. 610. 4»ar5fa igfov 'AiJfooiVr^^ IS^vtraro bit) rw ^I'jtTtoXv'rou ?^ujri : inox 
lege TO AoiTToy, oJ you^ll^bi* IS^ova-istt Ssa. Kedile Veneris quidem nomine 
templum posuit Vhetdra : sed posteu in Hippohjti honorem revera non 
Veneris perhibetur dicasse. Quaiii faciiis sit error librarii scribeiitis 
cJvoju^a^sv et Ssdv pro ou vo/uZsS* et Oca), eeejuis adeo quiii vidcat CiCicutit. 
Illud voiuitjErcLi sa^pius a Nostro usurpatur (vid. Beck. Index) ct huic 
loco maxiinc convenit ; quippe senteiitiain V'^eneris^ quid futiiruni sit 
tempH uomen, prasdicaii^is, ipsa res eo diriiiavit. Kteiiiiii Diodorus 
Siculus IV. 62. p. 30(). et Asclcpiadea apiul Sehol. Honi. Oo. A. 320. 
narrant illud templum a Ptaidra Veiieri dicatum postea fuisse ‘lirTroXu- 
rsiov nomiiiatum, non, ut oiim, *E^ajriy.oy ; quae vox restitiii debet 
Scholiasts in Hoineruiii vice IlPilTON propter Tzetzis illud ro fowrt- 
xov xaXe<rx<ra, Nuilojure M. oiviy^ci^cy tuelur. Aul pr^sens aut fulurura 
hie requiritur propter ro konrov. 

V. 40. In hoc versu et in 42. e prava leclione Codicis Florentini 
vera potest erui. Quoniam autem M. iiibil di\it» nos quoqiie tacebi- 
inus, Et profecto plurima hujus generis ab iis possunt congeri, qui 
Codicibus conferendis ct variis lectiouibus pcrpeiidcndis operam vcl 
levissimam dedere. 

V. 43. Ka) TOv jxgv r]|w.7y itoksy^iov TTe^uxora Krevel itariia dqcCmVm 
Ita M. ; at MSS. ))ro Tr/.(pv}i.ira dant vsolvUv : iniram sane varietateoi 
Yalckenaer ipsi Euripidi tribuit scribenti in priori hujus fabulas editione 
TTs^vKora, in posteriori ysav/sev: quain voceift repudiat M. lie litera 
septies re(>etita versuin auribus iiigratum eiliciat. £a tainen objectiof 
inter levissimas habenda, nihil impedit quoniinus. conjecturam pro- 
pooamus, quod Euripides scripscrit : KauVo^ |u.£v my kiav ey>o] : 

quoniam vulgatft leclione servatil, icokiy^m Trg^uxoVa.non habent, qua 
voce conjungi possint, et locus nimis longe distat in quo mentio facta 
est de Hippolyto Veneris iuiniico. Kara vox ly;;, Euripidea tameii, 
ssepius depravatur. Vid. Troad. Append, p. 130. « 

V. 48. To yaf oJ TTforijm-gVo; kocjiov, To jxij ou 'jraoaco’^sly 
rov$ synods eiLo) Akr^y. Ita M. vulgatum edidit, advocatis 

locis ^schyli Eimien. 6'37- 737- et Euripidis Alcest. 773* quse neque 
Valck* neque Musgr. prastermisit. Libri nonnulli xaAoy. Mox Ald^ 
y,ij ou : hoc verum est, modo ou abjiciatur. 

V. 58. et sqq. Hie cantus unicus inter Euripideos extat exemplunt 
Carminisy ante adventum Chori ipsius, ab aliis dicti munerc Chori 
fiingentibus. Simile quid in Nostri Alexandra extitisse testis est 
Sclmliasta. Eo dramate servato, melius pro liquido statui potuisset, 
utriim carmina liujusmodi Monostrophica an A^tistrophica haberi 
fleltuissept, ^uemadmodHm haberi possunt legepdo ; 
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CTTg. a\ 

Tuv jJtog "^Apreijnv 
^ [jis\ofjis<ria 2 

OTp. / 3 '. 

TtOTVioL X«^e f/LOi x.oga 5 

Aotovs xai Aios’^ApTiiJH 
xaAAio Ta ttoAu nupisv' 

(TTp. y . 

^Aqr^iKi TTctgSsveo:/ 9 

Twv xar’ ’'(iAujXTToy xaAAitrTa 


a>TiJ-Tp. a', 

Oupuvluv Sr- 

dovTfg E7r£(7is» 4 

. dvTi(rTp. (S'. 

(a fjisyciv 7LOLT ovgstvov 8 

vultig svTraTspEV dv' au- 

Aav Zatvog TTOKu^giKTOVy) 

dvTiOTg. y , 
‘jTorvtu 11 

ffEfjLvoTUTu Zuvog yevsfiAoy. 


De vocibiis perperani iteratis MSS. iiouniilhis ojiiittiint : ^scilicet 
in V. 1. vt %a7p pLO/,. in v. 5. Oniittere cpioquo clebrbant, quas 
resecui, xaAXitrra in v. 9* vocis av\dv in v, 8. In v. <), 

tCtOLrEpsi' dv* cdidit M. e conjectum (jaisfordj. 

V. 77- Ai'W^ 'KQrap.lxKrt yu/^T^sisi S^ooroig. Vocem AlSu/g servant 
M. et Bniiicli. Hu jus verba, contra eujg VV. D D. conjecturatii 
puguantis, exscribi merentur. Eniinvero quid iiiagis iiigeniosiim, quid 
iiiagis veniisluni, quid magis allcgori;e oougruens, qua sequentiuni natii- 
ralis scnsus velalur, quam Divaiii ipsani Piidicitiain sacri iilius prati 
cultiirac pra'.fectain lingi.'' 

V. 78. ^Oaois h^oiKTOV fiTfSh d\>! hv rp ^wctcI To (raxpgovslv e’f^fjxsv 
£1$ rd vivi* ofjLU)g Touroig Spe7rg(rJ«i, roig xaxola-t 5' oy, 

Hiec niaxinie iinpcdita facile et certe expedivit Porsouus legendo, 
utM. edidit, offrig. Cum ca voce singularis numeri outo* pluralis saepe 
juiigitur. Exeinpluin aptissiinuui citavil P. in Not. Msta. Aiiiig. 718. 
*^OiTTig ydp auTOj (fgovetv fj-ovog Soxst — OvTOi diotTrrux^svrsg cS^fluitrav. 
Citavil quoque Androiii. 180. Hec. 3()3,4. Electr. 988,9. Med. 221,2. 
Dic<)^os Fragni. 13. Soph. Ajac. 769. EIcctr. 1538,9. Aristopli. Ran. 
714. Eccles. 683, 4. Iiicert. apud Plutarch. li. p. 33. E. Eiistath. lA. 
r. p. 415 . — 314.Tibull. 1. (). 39- et cmendari jussit Helen. 9.5 1 . legendo 
e Slobaco p. 500. /icsii. 3()l. Grot, Traicri vice TraiSi 

Ibid. Contert Valck. Bacch. 314. Ovx 0 ju-ij <rM(fgoveli/ 

kvaLyvMtTEi Fwouxus elg Tijv Kuvgiv aAA’ Iv $u(rs* To (roa^goviiv evso*Tiy 
eij ra ^ravT* as*' Tovto (rxoissiv XP^I • ^ ^^rigebat Porsonus 

wg (pf oveTv et iiiox ocaA’ fl rj? <pij(r£i To <ra;<f fovsTy svscttiv s'.g rd itivr de), 
ToSro (TxoTtEiv x^^r fortiter pro iv r? <p j(re* pugnant locaapud Valck. 
nec, quia MSS. oniittuiit manifesto ex iiitcrpolatoris maim de metro 
tiineiitis, causa; aliquid videnius cur lectio, quam prajbet X. TI. 261. 
Ou yap 6sos rejiciatnr, pra*sertim cum 0* Advvtro; e gl. nasci possit. 
Aguoscit quideiu Stobieus Tit. v# p. 6’3. Gesii. tain scrijitus tarn 
impressus teste Drunckio, Ou% 0 Aiowtrog [idi ffutp^ovsiy CLvayxdas^ 
legibus constrictus necessitatis ; metuens scilicet, ut sententia ab eo 
excerpta alioqui fortasse non intelligatur. Eteiiiin in Euripidis loco non 
Stobaci, quis sit ille deus, praecedentia verba satis declarant. 

81. Xpuo-kj xofAij^ 'AvaJijjuta Ss^ai. Valck. voluit %pu<r6a xi[j.y : quia 
^sp^ojxai sa^pius cum dativo jungitur. Citat^s a Valckeiiacrio exemplis 
Ajac. 670. et Orest. 46. addi 'possunt quse dedil Porsoii. Hec. 539. 
Nihilomiuus bene M. genitivum tuetur ab Electr. 887 . xojxij; 
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^otrr^6^cji;y dva^y^xra.. iibi le"i dehrt 

o-yyi". ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V. 5)5. IIaeiVtij y£ xa* he^Jo; ye truv /xop/Sw jS^ap/e/., Ita M. Vulrk. 
ex FI. |)riu.s ye in re inutavir : rectius posterius ye in ri nnilassot. 

V. 5)8. Seaviiv ^aia:v’ : *lla M. at INIS. Flor. codiciiin, quotquot 
jiii|K‘isiiiit, Eiinpideanini bibulariini faciJe princeps, inodo quis leetioncs 
ejns veras e faLsis pr(>!>e rlcgoril, una luiiii Siiida dat re/xvov : quod 
c()iii<*cfuraquoque asscqui potuif ; siqiiidmi Sal'j.'juy semper, iii lallimur, 
est generis inasculini. 

V. 105. ’'AaXoktiv dkXos ,aeAe/. Ita M. cum omnibus libris 

j»rnctcr Enstatbiiim citaritem aeXoi : quod veriini esse potest, si legitur 
OLAAOig av. Farlinila dv .siepissime depravatiir aiit excidit. In v. 85). 
logi debet ov dv (ro^oi dv, Vulgo ^ yd.^ ov : sed ^ ya^ 

est inteirogaiilis. < • 

V. 107. r i/Aat<riy w 7raT caitjJjvajv yj-rjcr^oLi yjs'jiv. Ilic M. intelligit 
'TiuAg Sccii^ivujy honm'fs DtXns debifos: se<l non alios intelligentcs facit, 
quomodo Hijypoivtii-. debit is honoribus IJeontw iili potuerit. Error 
levis VV. DD. ludificatus e&l. Lege Tly^x viv, cv 7rar ‘^oa v6iJ.uf 

J 18,5)* Cfj ro:^< \B(iig yd^ cv ixitAYiriov i^^jcvovvrpc ovT'vug evg 

Tt^.sTcL covAOic XsyBiv. lJa‘r ediflit qiiifleni M. iiec tameii Eeiskii coii- 
jecluraui cnAOtg f^o>s7y rejicere videlur confirmatam ab Alexandraj 
Fragiii. vi. et Bacch. 11^3. Abpii ilia ad in iss;l, famulus llippol^ti iiidlam 
causani })rofeii, quoininus ipse jiivenes imitetur. Pra'stat igitur 
quodaminodo Musgravii coiijeclura legentis (f^'j\cvvtxg (non f^oyevyrsg 
ut ditit M.) ou rujg cig hiXcig xiyciv. Ill eo tariien errat 

Musgravius quod 'tdg i« seiiarios iiidiieat ; quanquani cadeni chorda 
obeimt Marklaiidus ad Suppl. *J 145. deeeptus a diiobus locis S. C. Th. 
478. et Aj. 852. (juoruni alter eineiidatus, alter emeiulandus est. Eege 
igitur (f^fyjycZvroLg Jjg, do-tr ov Tr&gVei- $Gu\cig ?dyBiv. Porsonus ad Eurip. 
Suppl. 55)1. Sopliocli Yocein dfrea rcstiluere voluit, locis quaiii plurimis 
restitiiendam. 

V.120 et sqq. Hoc carmen Anlistrojdiicum coiiMat e Cboriainbis 
cum lonicoruiJi altcrutro juiu fis. Id nunc attingere nolumus, quomodo 
cantus in melius disponi po^sit, <le seii.su magis qiiani metro solliciti. 

V. J25. Ita M. vocum ordinciii inutavit, quod 

et Hermaiinus de Metr. ]). 444. dudum feccrat. 

V. 152. lly/xaivei Tig ev cUcig K^vifi'd ye Koira ru7y trujv Xeyeojv. Ita 
M. qui ill noti.s praefert, K^yTrra y£ Koiroc ut Aevewv peiideatde y.p7rra, 
sieut in ALscbvl. Suppl. 303. Kai K^wierd y '\\^cLg roLvra 7raAAax/cr- 
Ij^irwy. Atqui*'H^aj in Aisebylo suspicione non vacat ; neque rwj/ in 
£uri}>ide. Habcnt quidem FI. el Lasc. K^vicrd Koira Xeyewv trujv : unde 
addito ye ccterorum libronini, crui potest K^vTtrd *re xAvydrai crcov 
Xeyiujy, Et paulo ante iA MS. FI. latet vera lectio ; etenim ule Codex 
praebet EyVar^ife TTvjxaivii, lege EyVarfi^' arij jxaivfi, oniissa ultima 
syllaba vocis evifar^iSav f>er litteras av comjiciidifactas. In Strophe 
lege K1, (r£fx>ycuy Ko^ufidvrevv *Ex (j^Tfog ou^elag (poirooXea,, 

V. 145. 'Ayie^^og d^Jvrwv Tf^Xctycov r^vyei. Ha*c olim bene intellexit. 
M. cuius tamen Sevre^ai (p^oyriSsg minime sunt <ro(pc($refai, dum irgXa- 
yevy conjungit cum T'^uyet^ 
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V. 140. S'r^7j(rr/ vorla^ cLAu^a^. ItaM. qiii iiiemoriit lectioiicni MSS. 
triuiii 5iVau' s'/voriai; : c (jiiibus uiius, teste Vaick. pnvbeL oivai; 
£y vOTicrj^'i uiule Wiikeficklus voluit r tv vortccic. 

V, lop. 7Lyi. Tin M, pgst Vakk. In uotis dkit M. 

MS. kiiris. A. ])nebero 'Saitc^jai j»io var. Icct. : iniiiio, oi^c-<roa si 
Bninckio sit tides. 

V. Ib'O- 4’i>£T Oc di>TiTo^Ly yivy.ly.ujv 'Ar^fj.ovly Avo-ravo; 

iu.OLypiyh.g^ civoiySiv ’lic/vrev tj yx) Ai') "^oyvvxg. Itu locus iliHicilliimis 
iei^i lortussi- dcbcl. “ Cum imdiere u'«ic sua iiiaia ferciiti iniprobiim 
et infclix rnnedii cousorliuiti tlobais tarn corpoiis (|ii:riU mentis 
babitare solct.” Vnlijo oi;crr^.C7:ju ; sed MS. et Lasc. ovyr'A.^iy : inox 
ditAOvtx reddit M. tviupcnimcnlo : quo jure i.escio ; dt'iii OLy.xyjxvlx: 
deniqiie ov^Z'^OfX'jvxg cum Schol. \io‘ 

V. iCl ct s(j<|. llami scio an luce, sat^is intellexcrint Kditorcs. 
Imnio spcctat Clioriis ad verba, quie procnl aniliveral, Salellitum 
ilippolyli Dianaiii ccii branliuni v. 57 et sqq. nccnoii iid verba ipsius 
IlippoJyti ad Ihieiii oratioiiis in v. 80’. Lej^e ij^ilur 

Auo'Zr^ocr'jyaj* hyS.g ryz\ 'jrc^ru 
vYjOiog cIg* oJjGX' rdv suAOy'iV 
Oir.xvUv TG^ujv (J.so'io’JO'xy d- 
VTSly kolI (/.oi 'n‘o?,i\r,A- 

ojTOg x'ic/jv (rvv ^jedici <^Qirav. 

In bis vidjj[atnr dir.^vv, ct ctA cl ^oirx : .'>ed Doricarn istam terniina- 
tionem Traujici non admitliint : inox alwv dedi vice aci. Muster babel 
?^'XouTo; alwv in Med. 243. et Sophocles in Antig. 

Iliec pro spcciiiiine suHiciant : alio tempore tcdain, cpiam orsi siuniis, 
]»erse(]iiciiiur. 




SoliUiGH of Professor I^orso.n’s Jlgebraica/ Problem^ in 
l\o, IV. of this JouriKily p, 

To THE EniTOK OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Sir, B. comparing each of the first 

with the fourth equation, we shall find, 

3 

xy 


LAIB 


1 — ' 


3 

r= 12, xz=36, & xu=48 : hence xyzu (=xy Xxz Xxu) 

• 3 


=20736 (= 12X36X48) : and and x*=4 : 

and thus x= 2, y=6, z=18, and u=24. 


W:S. 





CL^ISSICJL CRITICISM. 


To THE KdITOR of THE CLASSICAL JoUR^^AL. 


SiR> Speech of thirty-three lines occurs In the 

Troades of Euripides, beginning with v. 1123. of the edition of 
Barnes, which is commonly attributed to Talthybius. An atten- 
tive examination of it will convince the reader, that the real 
speaker is some person belonging to Neoptolemus, who has been 
requested by Andromache to bury her child Astyanax, before he 
sails from Troy in the last ship of bJeoptolemus’s fleet. The 
same examination will convince the reader, that in v. 1133. instead 
of xai 0 -$’ jjTi^VaTo with the old editions, or xcrl cr' jjTjjVaro, with 
Barnes and Mr. Burges, we ought to read, xiuu rlTijVaTo. I take 
the liberty of advising the future editors of the Troades to insert 
AFFEAQS m\or\g the persons of the Drama, and to restore this 
speech to him. In the 37th Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
(p. 70.) V. 1126. is noticed, on account of the licentious anapest 
which it contains : 


Airog 8' un^KTcti iVso^ToXsjxoj, xuivig rivug 

' Ilifikeoos axouo’ag 

I have very little doubt that jVsoTrTcAcjtAoj is a mere gloss for 
dsfT 7 roTvi<. In the following page the Reviewer has mentioned tlie 
restitution by Person of ha-TrolvY,; for in v. 58. of the 

Medea. Neoptolemus is called 8fT7roT>jc in another verse (1 ri5.) 
of the speech now before us : where, however, the expression may 
be interpreted her mastei'^ as well as mij viaster. h\ the Androma- 
che, the AFFEAOSj who brings from Delphi the intelligence of 
the murder of Neoptolemus, commences his recital in the follow- 
ing manner : 

V. 1070. ixoi. 

6 T^ilifjutiv uyyihMV yjxca 
col T*, (S yspat's^ xai Iscttoto^j, 

Of the six other passages produced in the same paragraph of the 
Review, three appear to be satisfactorily corrected or explained : 
Aisch. Prom. 839. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 825. El. 4. TJhe three which 
remain, if they are corrupt, require the aid of a more skilful 
hand than has yet been applied to them : Eurip. Or. 1655. Iph. 
Taur. 1456. Ion, 268. 


1812. 


lam, &c. 


P. E. 
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PERSIAN ODE. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Inclosed is the «opy of one of the most 
beautiful of the Odes of Jaink; it was published some years since 
in the Oriental Collections, but I have added from a copy in rny 
own possession two distichs, wliich it would appear were wanting in 
the MS. made use of by Sir William Oiiselev, the learned Editor. 

6". 


hi j 


j 








A.A 


U~J>^ 









jlj jLi aT Jjd 

jW jA 

jlxiT OiXj 

jUiT o’ 

O-^W vb^ j’ Qj 

^yi vb^' (jj'*® jLT AA^r 


yAO aT t?’ 

<5^*^ «jy?f 1?’ Lr>*^ vb** 

^yi _>’•*« 6’ 


GVLIELMI CJNTERI 

Dc Ratiane Emmdandi Greevos Auctores^ Syntagma reccits auctunim 

Ad Christaphonm Plantinim TSfpographum Clarissimtm^ 
Pretfatio. ^ 

Quo primom tempore Aristidem oratorem Latinum a nobis non 
sine maximis vigilus factum edidimuS} quoniam in eo scriptore 
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pcrmulta loca partim coiijectura sagaci, partim veterum librorum 
collatione emendavcramus, tanquam sTr/aeT^^ov huic operi rationem 
ex ingcnio scriptorcs Gnecos emendandi, caque loca, quae non 
prorsus Chlronia sint u^cera, felicitcr aptcque restituendi, non 
incoinmode, ut nobis turn videbatur,^ubjunximus : cum prsescrtim 
hoc etiam hue csset accessurum, quod sirnul et cmendationurn in 
Aristide fiictarum redderetur ratio, et esedem vicissim ad similia 
in aliis auctoribus castiganda loca viam patefacerent. Nam quse 
in rebus omnibus, ct sacris et profanls, vim haberet maximam 
similitude, posteaquam per mentis imbecillitatem veras omnium 
rerum rationes explicare non possemus : eandem in hoc quoque 
negotio illud clFecturam, ut ad unius cmendationis alicujiis exem- 
plum alix plurcs alibi non inepte quasi ^accrcsccrent. Quod igitur 
turn unius Grseci scriptoris auxilio suscipere sustinuimus, ut ex 
eo fere solo Gra:corum*omnium librorum cmendationem tradere 
nos profiteremur ; id nunc quasi resumtis viribus post aliud opus 
absolutum, loco multo commodiore, paulo pluribus ac majoribus 
fulti subsidiis, plenius et uberius docebimus. Ac primo quidem 
loco de Aristide nostro correctionurn exempla sumemus, quae in 
eo sunt propemodum iiinumera. Nam praeter nostras conjecturas, 
et collationem orationum duarum ab Aldo editarum, atque etiam 
codicem ab A. Arlcnio cum vetere quodam collatum, tribus manu- 
scriptis post Aristidem jam editum usi nos sumus : quorum duos 
Venetiis bibliothecx duae, altera S. Antonii, altera SS. Joannis et 
Pauli, tertium ex Aifgustanae reip. bibliotheca H. Wolfius nobis 
utendum dedit. Quin etiam M, Sophiani codicem partim ab ipso 
correctum, partim cum veteribus collatum L V. Pinellus Patavii 
nobiscum communicavit. Secundo vero loco Heliodori historiam 
adducemus, ex duobus antiquis codicibus mirum in modum a 
nobis emendatam. Etenim primum cum Vatican^ codice collatum 
hoc opus a quodam fuit : deinde ex alio in Italia scripto libro 
G. Falkenburgius idem emendavit. Ex utriusque porro libri 
notis in unum collectis Heliodorum nos correximus, nostris etiam 
alicubi conjecturis interjectis. Tertio loco volumen oratorum ab 
Aldo simul excusorutn, Lysix, Dinarchi, Andocidis, &c. pro- 
feremus : quod quidem solo nos ingenio juvante locis plurimis 
repurgavimus. Quarto succedent Synesii aliquot opuscula, Graece 
ct Latine primum a nobis edita : quae nobis I. Oporinus, et I. V. 
Pinellus e suis bibliothecis, H. Wolfius ex Augustana, suppedita- 
runt. Itaque partim e scriptorum inter se collatione, partim nostra 
sagacia freti, non difliculter eadem restituimus. Et quoniam haec 
numcro pauca sunt, ex aliis quoque scriptoribus, ut Polybio, 
Thucydide, Justine, Clemente, et reliquis emendationes aliquot 
conglutinabimus. Postremp libros octo novarum lectionum tanquam 
triarium advocabimus : in quibus nostra multa, qusedam etiam 
reterujqj librorum sunt. Atque hacc fere sunt nostrse hujus dis- 
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ciplin« sivf fundamenta, sive subsidia : quibus nisi, rursum hoc 
opus majoiibus viribus et animis aggredimur. Quod cnim ad 
ordinem tradcndi attinet, in eo nihil mutabimus. Etenim qux 
literae in quas corrumpi ac degcncrare soleant, singillatim primum 
osteiulemus. Deinde quic literac vcl addi, vcl omitti temere 
soleant, docebimus : atquc ctiam ad syllabas, ct verba plura turn 
superflua, turn desiderata veiiiemus. Hinc ad conjuiictionem 
vocabulorum disjungeiidorum, et vicissim disjunctionem conjun- 
gendorum progrediemur : et alia qunedam deiiiquc ad hoc nego- 
tium qune pertinent, breviter addemus. Quibus in omnibus ctiam 
idem, quod olini observaveramus, usu veniet, ut quiecuiique 
codicum ope scripturae emendatse proponentur, nota parentheseos 
desinentis iiisigiiiantur, et a reliquis, qux leetoris submitt uiitur 
judicio, discernantur. Hunc porro labcrem nostrum, qui re vera 
major fuit quam vidcri cuiquam poterit, C. Plantiiie, tibi dicatum 
volumus, cum quia singulari quadam benevolentia me meosque 
conatus hactenus prosecutus es, quod ego folicitatis in parte non 
exigua pono ; turn quia sic de literis omnibus nicritus cs, ac 
mereris indies, dum summa iiidustria, maximis sumtibus, 
inefFabili elcgantia libros optimos public! juris facis ; nemo ut sit, 
qui studiosorum in cohorte censeri velit, quin multis iiominibus 
tibi se dcvinctum fateri cogatur. Gratum igilur hunc animum 
nostrum, et publicis et privatis de causis hoc pacto nobis testatum, 
nunc quidem relinquere visum fuit: id qwd tu, qua es humani- 
tatc, nisi optime non potcris interpretari. Vale. 


Q\JJE LITERjE IN QUAS CORRUMPANTUR. 

CAP. I. 

A i'orrumpHur in t. 

JTtec mutatio srepissime contingit, nec difficulter animadvert! potest, 
Scribendum igitur pro \(piG-raq Aristi. Platon. 2. 

'/ireVTC^ ^iovg. U'ToSiSstKTcClJ pro i^tS'sSitKToct or at. de 

Pavaphtheg. outiu rot 3tM zrdvrofv t?r*Ss5e«x.T«e<. et in cad. uy^eopovj pro 
gyy^ac!poy (et Alcid. tif Tov^ ro<p,) siquidcm paulo post dicit, d-pro rroficx^ 
TOf /xovoy. Nam literas quidem geminari, vel geminatas rcddl singulas, 
non raro videmils. hinc pro ftiXMty in Miner, et contra, ac similia. 
Jam xp' pro t^'*duobus locis ponendum, initio De non agend. comccd. 
orx fJtM ruv x^tx Ip* ixvr^v ttx^xkxMT ervovid^uv. et Platon. 2. 

ti /xey xtJTov Ip Ixvrov tneotruv. 

X in *, et contra, — Scribendum igitur x’xxrx pro tdnxrt Aristid. 
Contra prodit. m ip' ?v rovro X^rxrt oj tJ? Xoy txlig ivvdpioJi x^ftr^rxi, 
uvi^xK^iy pro lib. iii. cap.^25* c ^Plutarch, contra xTrxnv pro 

tOTFxrxit Aristid. Contra crimin. ro 3% 

^9rsxroti9Kos» 

X in •. — Scribe&dum igitur pro Aristid. sub finem Platon. 2. 
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y uitf elxMs O’ tthlm ris' pro o^oAoy4e( in Panath. 

pro 1. (le Societ. o row flr«Ai^ovrr«; Ion 

Etiam contra fieri, infra docebimus. 
u in vy et contra m — Scribendunn ieitur ma^TFrtwn pro uti^avTiv 
iVristid. Sicula 2. cv yu^ uv6^azra>¥ yg Sag/s oiia$ «yTiT;^uV roTg ri0' vfcecg 
Jtvv^oviTiv. u‘X‘i7nfA7rAy\ pro V9r99r6^9rd’ Hcliod. fine S. contra (pvyim^ 
pro (payofTtg Aristid. 1 . de Societ. itH rttv ii^vrg^Av tl it»^xy6»nf 
dtijy^o-i a-d^cyrccs . var" pro «*•’ Lcuctr. 4 . sfS* tw ruvd\ u »tJy, vatarty ilr 

ecvreSy, 

« in a , — Scribendum igitur pro Std^dvr/ Aristid. in Rhodias. 

ft fitn h Tdnei/T^ K«i rttxurfi ^ta^^duo-i rf trxr^iit, tiet ug pro dg Hel. 

4. dXX* ig g'.Kdg ^9 uci/fviPf £ fA^rg I'JFg^vKUy /KifTS lAcvXiTOy Kegra9uyK»ntt 

fr^olrniv. pro Gorg. vin^ ^ctXecfcviy contrariam rationem 

infra trademus. 

at in c, et conU'a . — Hoc jOrimum heic animadvertendum, literas quae 
eodcm proferuntur modo, inter se commutari facillime. Sic ut et §, 
« et «, »» et ty et v et et ciy t et 3- sa^pissime inter se mutuo corrum- 
puntur, atque id nos aliquando cxemplis docebimus, aliquando ut non 
necessarium omittcmns. Scribendum igitar urrett^uy pro Aristid. 

LiCUctr. 4 . olXXa ^pSrgg uvavritg iciXivva Tdtg ^ni^ttUtg Ayrt^uf, Neque 
decet in his vel similibus quenquam accentum movere, de quo dicemus 
infra, contra pro ai^trst Novar. Lect. lib. v. cap. 15. ex Plat. 

at in n. — Scribendum igitur wXalerm pro vrXnrUv Aristid. in Monod. 
xa) tii^Sv eSgi ixarrcp 9rAi|0'i«v Avr Ayo^xg irratrat. avroug pro a^ng in 
Rhod. il xai fM^gg «vrir? W. Neque hoc fieri quisquam mirabi- 
tur, qui at eundem nunc, quern olim n, sonum habere meminerit. 

0S4 in Cl, et contruy etingu — Scribendum igitur UraiArat^ pro c?r<«’£o^i 
Aristid. in Panath. rovroy ig it A Truprav rvf If ‘I’jj yjf* (f>v9rav el^irrcf 
hcaivint, contra fiXa^t pro fixd^at Lesbonact. w^orgew-T. Scribendum 
quoqiie gtvraTg pro avrglg Aristid. in ^gypt. ilrr gXArrgriv ccvrolg vr^oaii^ 
xtf UfXt TO crAfoy rov p^goyov, ^ rvftj^ag ^ci^oTiy. 

uvvifiy et conira.ScTihemlum igitur ^A»vgoy pr(\A?goy Aristid. 1. 
de Concord. ag«i ^Ixgoy rx xed A^goy to ^xex^ogoy T^g 9‘rd(rwg vfUf tret^A riif 
gfMfgtuf ^atveTut ; quanquam hoc certe affirmare nolim. Contra tamen 
^ pro iv Aristid. initio Sicul. 1. thi', ecu totc lorcwiTo. 

fi corrumpiiur in ^y et cow - Scribendum igitur jSoy^isy] pro/Qoi/tfiiiy 
Aristid. Sermon. 1 . ore fievSAy fAia-rog {y, Kx] trdvTct l|xo^fx. contra Aoc^ry 
pro Xacfiiff Lys. xlgso^rxoy^tr. rh 3e ^egi«y, $y gv^ oioyr' XaZitv c|og^tfyvw, 
Ag Afetfi^Xf fvvi K^lfgfjtat. 

fi in X , — Scribendum igitur, A«^c7y] pro AicAg7y Arist. in Panath. bis, 
et 1 . de PaC. cl 3* aZ vi«rigi<^cxy cy;^cigorcy, tin, tivat xgiTtrey iooct* oeth'ivy 
AocAcTy. ubi Xafiuv dicit absolute, ut vocant, quemadmodum alibi, 
Xttfittf V9Cg ^JfltffTgxXtgVg. 

/3 in gr. — Scribendum igitur pro Mg/;^«e^ Aristid. in 

JEgypt. id quod sensus aperic docet. 

/8 in — Scribendum igitur lAxe/Scy] pro tXa^J^v Aristid. in Faiiath. 
gZ yA^ Iff, orx Af ragAxajcl^fu 

fi tn or. — Scribendum igitar /3 «tccs pro erdtug Aristid. in Monod. 
xai /aergoe xat a^daitg utw%^ A^mag ftiStg^ nam et eodem vocabulo de 
eadem urbe 1 . de Concord, utitur. , 

y corrumpitur in et Scribendum igitur iveyinutf pro 
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^vcrfiknutit Lesbonact. ^^orgs^r. contra fjLwkg pro Arlstld. in 

Hymn, ttim ctKiiovq yow?, ^U^cma-TS Ktti A>j |£<5 r(uq yivvuhlinv 

y hi zTf et contra, — Scribondufn igitur y^elftuxrK pro v^dyfistret 
Aristid. Serm. 4. i ^i^cte-dai ta v^dy^ret sjtesAAE. (quaiiquam 

Loc videtur inde potius ortum, quod ic^Bty^drm sarpius pnccesserat. de 
qua mendorum originc clicani latiiis postea.) y^g pro «s'<J6g’ Hel. 2. 
dyto’Ts/etgJ pro dyrta^e/atg Hel. 3, rijg u^urruxg eviKot -sreevroiag mvtjjv 
^oua-x. contra Xoy» pro XtiTvZ lib. v. cap. J 1. ex Enrip. 

y hi ct contra. — Sciibendum igitur Sys pro ^x^ Aristid. duobus in 
locis, Eeuctr. 4. XoiKihettf^cvUvg fJi.h ^ ^sUg* ^Xh 0 xtet^ig, et 

Platon. 2- semel pro fljgpkjs. Eenctr. 1. Ktti ayraw? ixuvovg tig rug ywv 
G-vfA^c^xg, sicut fljygTa] pro sjgpjjsra Hel. 5. contra d^x^^ dyuv Aristid. 
in Hercul. ecrug^svas tm vmtm to ag xv^tog ^Vy xett rov X^eivowy itg 

cvfA^ir^txg »yuv, .* 

S cornimpiiur hiy . — Scribendum igitur yagSiav pro yegy/«y Aristid. 
initio Platon. 2. to etxno tovto -xeiv ro7g ^jya-rsgov, oifMti, x^^derrM rS 
yogy/ay (peiori o’Vftfihott. ^vtrjr^oa-oiov j^ pro ^vr^goVoyoy in Reg. erTrdvtov xscl 
Swerargoe-ayov ^tf6g2;C"» Iuvtov. 

^ in XX, et contra, et in t. —Scribendum igitur «SijA«v] pro dxxixuv 
Aristid. Platon. 1. xx) rh xinov t^otfo^ rolg xhiyftxc‘i ^^Xx s| dxxdxetp 
yiyovoTX, ov^* pro uXX*. Contra prodit. ovk h Xv^otg, dxx* ti9‘d‘Kxl^, eC^6 
o-xdzrronrxg, (et l.ys. xxrd ^sofiontg.) cu^e pro dXXd Platon. 1. ou^e Tovg ip 
rj; vui a-iuivup oUtxi hiy, dXXd to o-x^f^x zr^otri^ird^uv rou ^r^dyfoxrog, et 
l)iodor. lib. xiii. Contra dxxd pro cCh lib. viii. cap. 18. ex Clem, de 
§ in T dicemus. 

s corrnmpitur in x, — Hscc mutatio, sicut et contraria, valde frequens 
est. Scribendum igitur t/rUx^oy^ pro xprUxtop Aristid. in Panath. zrdvrx 
SI ft»V;r!g dyig xx^xi^ovTig xzniXdcv. et mox izrilfrxyj pro X7rHg;^X¥, larJjy pro 
d^riiv Platon. 2. xXX^ xa-yrt^ hrt ;^«AKoy t^ivyovg iIttviku filfxv, orx utif XTritP 
TO ye xT^ifiiTv, tTrxxrov pro xvxxtov 1 . de Concord, e^ermxey pro oi^eo^nxfp. 
Contra crimin. lyrsiSw roixvr’ «e<ps<rr»}«v. kp* pro d^' in Panath. o jxsp 

XxxeSxi/xorsxv pxvx^x**^ ^^<i^rT»p eeg;i^oyrA'y 13c •ttx^x Ct yrlgl 

dicemus infra. ^ 

s in n, et contra , — Scribendum igitur >e] pro Sv Aristid. duobus 
locis, in Palinod. et Sermon. 1. Contra Jij] pro >6 Aristid. Platon. 2. 
ci Ss Tt xxi irx^x yvtf^i;y lx tovtxv xjFnyrviTi. (et Hel. G.) oj^etvj pro g^uv 
Ecuctr. 1. oTTore^ovg xv v^oTitTti Iwi Totrrdt;? riiw po9r«y f|«*y. 

s in I, et contra, — Scribendum igitur fttrwyTxv pro fAitrovyrUp Aristid. 
in ^gypt. xXX* oyi PtlXog fXfe^vfrxy, •vS’ kv/k* xp xri or^og rx Xtiyetp, rtn 
orXv^ouTxs. ore pro ort duobus locis, Leuctr. 1. et Serm. 2. et Ando. 
Mg# Txp Contra pro Aristid. in Rom. (utTn hxI 

ImfiovXxg lx. TUP oiiru )#«cT«^8je«s»«fv. J<mi] pro tWu Platon. 2. et hinc IsriTm 
pro SMorq in .£gypt. xxl «Xap$ mTrn tov niXtv v^SyfM, on xipSupivii 
fiopog ZTOTXjxSp vSemti xMg s/m#. 

I in 0 , et coTi^ra.'— Scribendum igitur msgevn; pro xx^ipjtg Aristid. 
Platon. 3. •yJi xvTx TxvTx wx^opTig, or^og fM^og rt rxp tizorxp avt^X^op. (et 
Folyb. 15.) ir# pro on tribus locis m iEgypt. Platon. 2. et Platon. 3. 
quorum postremus eiiam librorum testimonio nititur, et Lesbonact. 
yrg#Tgiirr. et Polyb. 3. et Ckm. Strom. 1. Contra on pro tn Aristid. 
in fine .Sgypt. foSlXXoP P in roirou ^gtngsf iid nig Uftftov txp ipx )if{SA#iK« 
(et Dinarch. ###sr#^ #itg#^«y. et Polyb. 3.) pro sxiAfy»y Platon. 
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2. 8»cXfV«» TAVS fti6irrdyrt( iTCi iwot, pl'O Lesbon. 

jr^TjSWT. 

%tn Vf et contra, et in ku — Scribendum igitur pro vvi- 

^i^uout Aristid. in Panalh. OO’^V ^iiKia^ov Imv avva-oti, Toa-ouroy v^i^avFXt, 
i^irTOfras pro Pld.tOll« 1. roui u^Borrifrof.^ (Ats-ovcrt, Koct pivyovcrtt. 

•sp’pro v^* duobus locis, Sicul. 1. et Serm.*4. Contra totidcm vtt' pro 
sjr* in Reg. ct Platon. 3. quorum hie etiam libioruni habet tchtinio- 
nium. De s in «c< diximus. 

it ill Hf et cow^r^.— Scribendum igitur ht pro Aristid. sjepius (et 
scmel pro eliu in fine A^gypt. x.ett avx. tuck^eti ys CTi l/cvrett ethi, et 

Po]yb. 4. quemadmodiiin ct pro xtBvci^tcv in Allienaci fragrri.) 

li§«vj pro 5|tf6W Platon. ^2. ^rr Hetv T»j? iiyBfAoyteti; Ikovts^ y\.{CKc^etutoviot^, 
•jrXua-Ttv oVov uvtojv. xctri^BKraitABV ])i '0 Kfis-z s^iiraftev 1. dc Socict. 
pro Mphvrky 2. de Socict. ^ titovov ouuv Xniipt^vruvy iceii fAyUtvo^ 
(po/Sov r£ n vBOfTB^^^nv l^i^^si^ouvn. si pro *; PlatOll. 1. ]5ro 
duobus locis, Platon, t. et 2. Contra ^ pro bI Arist. 1. de Socie. 
^Kcvrtf pro iiKcvTii in Panat. pro fAnoitruiri 2. de Pac. K»i rcTg fx.\y 

ToVi yBvB<r0ut '.rag’ vf^eov ervyyvku.-iv, pro t,'? ducbiis locis, Sicu. 

2. et Platon. 1. pro B 7 rs/^'/i<rai» lib. viii. c. h. ex Allien. 

u in i, et contra . — Scribendum igitur pro <^.1 t Aristid. ter. 
Leuctr. 1. et 5. et Platon. 1. 'ct Dys. xar kvcjxi^, et Din. xccru 
sjrfii pro e^ri Sicul. 1. £ 23 -* reCr o^$ ys, a d^vuTot, roi? /loyaij ovx ter6* ling dv 
advert d^^ii fABydxn o-vpsarti. Contra Bxr/psiy] pro IxTBimv Aristid. Platon. 
2. rivu pro rum lib. v. cap, 25. cx Eurip. et Sophocl. 

If in 0 . — Scribendum igitur tinlet pro eSo|e& Aristid. Serm. 1. /ttirk 
rtvTd XtfAVfit. Tivtf (et Lys. xurk l^xTord.) em$ pro 'arts 1. de 

Concord, ds r aiy or^s dv f^dvov tt^rt rh* ecu^xhfxp VTroxa^t^ofictvos uy^^txy, 
3o|fity dy Totavras ii'wi. ’ contrarlam ratipnem nondum reperi. 

11 in ct, et contra, — Scribendum igitur tl pro ct Arktid. bis, Sicul. 1. 
ct Platon. 2. uxvi] pro clxvi in Panaui. wV.rgg h dtMig, orav T,ds ns of*»j. 
ff;^8rg pro c’lx^TB JLeuctr. 2. Contra ct pro si Aristid. Platon. 2. wWeg si 
revs nly aiweirevg dys^^cyrss reCis Ixvrm %s^friy, ctrcfcsOx pro sio-of6s$x 1 . de 
Pac. rev yrcXs/ACv l^cfcsyct, r^tuy rav ^ii^i'crre/y do^xy ti^ofcsta. 

u in Vf et in ». — Scribendum igitur ysty pro yvy Aristid. duobus locis, 
altero 1. altero 2. Platon, quorum ilium etiam libri sic legendum 
docent. De it in a dicetur. 

tv in X, et contra , — Scribendum igitur svx^xvixs\ pro xxxi^Us Aristid. 
in Panath. c rsMvrxicg c^cs rns yr,y xxxt^txg, evorg/d^] pro drtfiis 
ibideniy (ut et apud Lys. xxrx l^xrort.) tvyrc^iSrxyrss] pro dyrc^irxyrsg 
Leuctr. 2. tsrttrx vdvns rifs iX^x^cs S^^xy, ivvxfiwg xxrxfctx^cy dyrc^iicrxyrtg, 
iyntrMvo'xcrsy pro lyri 7 r?ixawriy in fin. SlCul. 2. Contra xyFtrrx pro svTCtrrx 
Hel. . 8 . $ TFUrxy ’irxg, i cv lexyrxg tiirirrx 

Z corrumpdur in et contra,— Hxc mutatio, sicut et contraria, non 

est infire^uens, oec exemplum requirit uUum. 

« corrumpit^r in x, el contra, et in t,— Scribendum igitur xyrdcinsj 
pro xwcirxf Aristid. in fin. in Rom, elyxTrsrxrxvrss xyrdanxs Tits eixcu/tceytis 
rds Contra rkt pro rns Aristid. ,De non agend. xiy M rxg t^ptfAtus 
*^vTts, i cu rv^fttf. De 4} in f dictum est. 

n in -Scribendum igitur "^itcp pro iitcp Arbtid. duobus locis, in ' 
.N^t. ct Serm* 1. , rrxXny pro 7rx?tif Platon. 2. wffs rh 

iraMf; et lib. i. cap, 1. ex Isac. et Plut. . . 
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»s in el contra, et in v, et at, et etv, et u , — Scribendum igitur 
pro ayroifTat Aristide Seim. 4. Jcati h r^oipc'; sMf avurirnitity Kott 
'MonTA, u,eLi oVijy pro ee^v PlatoTi. 1. Contra r^o^ovj pro r^o^piiv 

Aristid. Serm. ]• than ftXv ontv aVfttrra^ Jt ^fjTE/if TOV 

efie^ov^ pro o/ui^^ovg Platon. 2. kx4 tovtov^ ofAvi^ovt; xei) ^^oo-oiKov»re&g . 13c 
91 in V, et in oj dicemus infra, de n in et in u diximiis. 

9j i?i 01, et contra, — Scribendum igitur in pro o/ Aristid. ter, in Panath. 
in Asclep. et ^2 de Concord. ^ pro ol Sicul 1 . pro cT? ad Regg. yt 
uyettfiii huh yiytn aova-ir,^ u^Pe^fitviv, ip o/? Ken pxvf^d- 

TOCTU T»j’ phe-it y,^v,<ricr&i. ^KoyjJ pro cikov Platon. ^2. Contra TT^Oa-OlKOVO-t pro 
TT^otnuKol/iri Aristid. in Smyrn. to ^sAocyo? h op{}at?\.u£f rch 6firi^tc 
tff^aretq ovk «tto» o-v»o9rTov, ^ nU zr^o<njKod :> t, pro bis lib. V. 

cap. 29. ex Eurip. 

n in cv. — Scribendum igitur ottnonc-oj pro ua-Koveriv Aristid. initio 
Gcncihliac. 

3- corriimjiiiur in Scribendum igitiVr Kvhev pro xvhov Aristid. 
initlO in Rom. t} ex, val^cv ^ kv^vov u^v^vut^i KUTU^Kif rsuv Ixei ri P'^ovreti» 
nam Cydnus insula nusquam est. Literarum quoque simUltiido facile 
mutationi locum dat ; praeterea mutae, tenues, ac liquidfc tres inter se 
non difficulter commutantur. 

3- in A. — Scribendum igitur ^^Aot;?] pro aAAot;? Aristid. in Smyrn, 
‘sroAAovf S’ MVTti g%o/ A yuv uyuvatq xat} «AAov?. (ct u6><,Si>v pro ^AAofv 

lib. ii. cap. 27. c Dion, et Epiphan.) quod nisi me scriptiis codex 
docuisset, nunquam profecto, sicut alia multa, venisset in mentem 
suspicari. 

3- in V, et in o, et in t. — Scribendum igitur thiiK\ pro hviat, Aristid. 
de Paraph. De ^ in o, et in t infra dicemus. ‘ 

6t in 1 , — Scribendum igitur pro Tr^itrm Aristid. Serm. 1. 

Kott elfcet Txurac xvrev Asyovro?, Ik rou • ^vo r7nv9^^Sf vp^Ke-xv, ^taer^t- 

p6iyrcq pro hxT^ipSvTO(i de Paraph. Sed majoris est corriiptelie, quod 
in fine Platon. 2. legitiir cum sit scribendum cx Demosth. 
quanquam hoc miitationis genus e brevi scriptura, qua multum 
utuntiir Grxei, • potius ortum credo : cujus exempla plura post 
adferemus. 

» corrumpitur u, et in a, et in i. — Scribendum igitur J'v’] pro 
Aristid. initio Panath. rx uw thrvtri rtg xf dVoi p4?Mv6^a7rixv l-xihu^ 
xvvp,tvat riit -ay^oeoTUTi. ciKio-xt pro olK^trxt bi.s, in Palinod. et in 

pro Contra prodit. kx'i r^xyviuxrx, Kx\ yet?ix, 

KXi KXt kxi |vA«, Kxi Ai^ev$. pvityt pro ov^iv tirrov 

initio Sicul. 1, oudev nrrof ttx^ h/ccmv cZtw rxKti ^iftKurxi, quod ita esse 
nemo, qui rem totam perspexerit, negabit. nam de componendis et 
separandis vocibus postea latius agemus. De < in x, ot in g diximus. 

I in V, et contra^ et in i<. — Scribendum igitur pro xwotiu 

Aristid. Platon. 3. *» fMi Tr^crKvvovixtp «/ Kvrflv xn-o^fiirx K^vT^rova-xy, 
.vitaifMiit pro Sicul. 2. Contra ph\Mv pro ^<A««i Aristid. Serm. 

3. KXt Irisov fAv^ov TUP TToAt/rcAwy* eWi i'y ^ifAuh r9v ptMv IvupvfiAv. pvXcp 
•pro ^/ao» in Rom. xpvKTtppro ai^wTwter, Sicul. b. Contra prodit. et 
in Hymn. De i in u diximus. ^ 

I in 9 h et ccw^rfl.— Scribendum igitur ^tuS pro A«i^ Aristid. initio 
Panath. htarSipxt tSp tvyxyt^xp jted; tv rS A«<|k«. pro lib. v. 
cap. 27. e Find. Contra A015405] pro a<|Uo? Aristid. contra crimin. npix 
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« scqultur enlniy » r9ti c-^ccXt^a/relrAis )UCt^97(» nee 

ignotum est, quid de oraculo quodam teferat Thucydides. 

fc cortumpitur in x, et contra.— Scribendum igitur pro KuXmi 

Aristid. duobiis locis> Leiictr. 5. ct Platon. 1. Contra Xoyi fMvg pro 
Aristid. 1. de Concord. pro Platon. 2. 

•y3f» qi^Arv TovTou ettTMe’ur^ittf sXiyf KUKUf, tvi' ovru§ UKiiBitg i 

Xiyti. JUtXu? pro xattSf Hel. 7* pro ftaKts I..ys. Kura e^xroff^. xxXcP 
4v iMtA? pro KXX69 »v xxxji Hb. iii. cap. 29. e Nazanz. Mutationis causam 
cx vicinitatc literarum pendere arbitror. quod cur dicani, intelligunt 
rei typographicse pcritl. 

« in f4y et contra. — Scribendum igitur xuXXtrrx] pro fiaXie^u Aristid. 
in Panath. fUtXiTrx Sh rUv h((> ^xim fcd^rv^i tut) TtXfttirxtTf^ kxi TiXtera/ttetoi. 
txvx^etnTv pro fxvfAu^uv initio Rhodiac. limify » atnit rut 
Td t»vifutx,%h. . quod etiam iyi/ttetUs vocabhle mox illato confirmatur. 
Contra sf^tr/irTtpJ pro Lunxrrtt Aristid. Serm. 1. c^ftcug^ o^tceve 
Hel. 5. ct 8. voXvutirip pi O prcXvxtim Antisth. civav. 

tt inv^ et contra^ et in x - — Scribendum igitur Joxii] pro 3tPE/ HeL 
3. ix pro if Dinarcli. texrx infAtri. iurt wuiia ixtvfis^tf it tnXXiifitf te-^tf if 
•rx ^vXufi, uxxATti pro atxKra lib. v. cap. 5. ex Orph. Contra it pro U 
riel. 1. et /}. De * in ;g dicetur. Hue pertinet vocula xxi, qu* 
quoiiiam compendio fere scribiturf in varta sxpe degenerat vocabulat 
nec sub certum potest canoneni cadere. Scribendum igitur tuct pro 
$ Aristid. ter, in Panath. Contra prodit. et in .£g. pro di; in Rom* 
•V ya^ iv^xr^tiuf rtf iu •te^Artf Swic^eirov, tut't iturt^tf tav 3tvn^tf, 

pro fui in TEgypt. tTuti* trt ftn tS f/tM srrt fuf rS Trtrxpix xxrx 

rvviitfMv, inruZtx aw t# UfAtnt r«u j;fi|M«»Toc. pro b Serm.' 3. teste 

antiq. cod. pro Tiil$ Sici^. 2. pro fo* Hel. initio 2. (Contra pro xal 
Andocid. ^f|i r?; pro .ta Hel. 2. pro M Lys. tav 

i^AeTAA-d. Jam ta pro xai Aristid. bis, Platon. 1. et 2.* (ac heic quidem 
antiqui libri fide) et Hel. 10. ac rw pro tuti Hel. 9. sic ti pro ta 
A ristid. sub fin. Platon. 2. ta )* l^avrig Irrtf ilip i^^kf fiswiitiir 
rat, pro ttat ibid, xat* quoque pro ami l^uctr. 5. nui yk^ Auru ttat 
avrtvf ixtirt^tf ta2V irt^<u$ grvTr^arwuf ttxXwwtt, pro i/ Platon. 1. quo 
loco ter usurpatur, corrupte semel. De similibus pluribus infra. 

X corrummiur in <k — Scribendum igitur fiixtrm pro fAwtra lib. iv. 
cap. 5. ex Athen. astAsti; pro S prmrrK Itb. v. c. 19. ex Eurip. ac simi- 
liter 3 in « corrumpiy praesertim apice aliquo insignia supra patuit. 

A in et in »•— -Scribendum igitur xartXvnlfAnf pro xart^vrafAiiip 
Aristid. Serm. 4. Jut) aStx Ik ttarfivrdfver. ytXitfTm^ pro ytHtfraq, lib. v. 
cap. 19. ex Plat. Atque heic literarum similitudo, .ut et alibi, muta- 
tioni est obnoxia. De A in s dixt. 

A in r, ei ie e« ^ — Scribendum igitur AVKtrAiAf^ pro ov^fuf 

Aristid. SetBS. i rvnirmp yil# aai r»f ktrtrffldxv tivI$. ^dAiTA pro 

•yifiTA 2. de ConcorA «AA* ilfAX* Wtfi rUt nmi^iaf if a^T; 

kyfgttA. ubi cunvquis lytAm reperissct, at suspicor, fecit lyi»fr«. De a 
in et in dicenps. 

f$ eorrumpitur inX, ei contra, ei in. y, et in Scribendum igitur 
Huirarroi^ pTO nKlrmfra$ ./^istid. in Rhodiac. quod ipsum quoque 
yieiniuti impute. Contra axxa pro Aristid. Serm. 2. nai ifia 
9m$ ^ ixiitdm* De ^ iu)^ et in a^dixfantu. 
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fi in AT. — Scribendum igitur pro kuithiv Aristi. sub mitium 

Platon. 2. oo-Tif K»7FniTf uvTctf ivir^syrip. ^fcov pro Andoc. ^rtpi 
7^0$ XeiKti, riiv ftiv u^int* crtJrn^Up upxt x-tti ivpxfAtv, rh 

TToMfACP itj^rcv KUTU?iV0’tP y,PSO-0Mi. 

fA in tr, et contra. — Scribendum igitur pro rlhc-t Aristid. 

Platon. L ^%fAi pro (pv^iri 2. de Pac. (pp^ri Contra pro 
.Aristid. Platon. 2. oSkcvp myfi^PiP tif irx)^t»p, 

pro iTTo^pifue Serm. 4. 

ft in T, et contra. — Scribendum igitur fiaXu] pro r»xxet Aristid. in 
Panath. rAXXa fAurti rti( iroXuff. fck pro ri Platon. 2. Contra riir pro 
ftH Aristid. 2. de Concord, xai fth ^tXortfttetp u^x>*ittp imt^Jixm. nisi 
quis hxc ad curtnm scribendi rationem, de qua modo, referre malit. sic 
enim fcv quoque pro ft» pft)nendum, lib. vii. cap. 1. ex Anton, et 
contra ftsv pro fCH Lys. katu. tfioftvii^. et Poll. 9. 

It corrumpitur in pT . — Scribenduih igitur pro tswuv Aristid. in 
iin. in Rom. tutt fii prtcvnieriuty ip fcvi^ct ri v9ri^ txXaffom rrw-oatf Mi 
itpi^et ^dxxtrrtc mv tmi. alludit enim ad Phocaensium historiam, de 
qua Herodotus et Horatius. Itaquc ciun r.Vttiiv quidem scriptum 
Icgissent, Anroiiv fecerunt. 

p in ^.——Scribendum igitur ^rupth*^ pro m^inp Aristid. Serm. ]• 
«T< dtlri Stt^/^p, $urt nrifimv. ypx^ut pro Platon. 1. r%v^ ncortii* 

tuti ncvTPVopavft xai y^x^Uff tuti Ptv^ppfi^wi, tiPttpipu pro 
Hel. 2. Contrariam rationcm infra tradcmus. 

p in vt et contra f et in — Scribendum igitur rvpfipXw^ pro avp^ixpv 
Aristid. initio Panath. M’tphfup pro mvi^fAip initio Platon. 3. pvx 
kXX' ^ aim Myot e-vemtiiofAiP, iprvf pro pirtti 
Platon. 1. et Antiph. nr^^A. «. et Clem. Strom. 1. Contra rv^etppov^ pro 
rv^mpwt Aristid. in Rom. rh rh riXtvrunup t^ppret (Atptt^y^lxp^ rv^xpp»prt 
Mtdf SpAt^pPf Mt fixnXivi rrfAPornr^ put^wat. pro jc^ppop in Panath. 

tvtvfAurten pro »$vfUiv0ai Sermon. 4. ifM pip yk^ h htvpurtm^ 

Iv raitf ivtcikHt upas xai rin ^vxik mI rpv Mpxrof. Neque heic est 
obscura literarum lumilitudo. i' in dioemus. 

( corrumpitwr in et in ^.—Scribendum igitur {fi'/^iiF pro rvptmip 
Aristid. 2. de Concord. p^xK* ^*<^^^** rSp ixxtlpttp, 

ip ervpAi'ntPt mI t«v( ph ratvrut rw^ wiiv* vpvp eti^uv^m, % enim et r 
eodem fere proferuntur a nonnuUis modo. nam de reliquis quidem 
mutationibus alibi agitur. Nec raro fit, ut in eadem voce plures 
mutandsB veniant liters, id quod heic semel dictum, ubique locum 
habere volo. De { in diximus. 

• corrumpi^ in a, et im, et in n - — Scribendum igitur ts^mp pro 

frn^u'etp Aristid. in Panath. itm twt riMf upm nwfti'ap pirk rip 

Adiir«ir kp0^k^stf M riv lAAdlis ikmitprPTH* pro Atben. frag, 

irerraf pro wdprt^ lib. v^ cap. 17. e Sibyll. 

• in S’, et contra . — Scribendum igitur if rrf] pro tZ Mi Aristid. 

initio Platon. 2 . Ava-lmf pro tvrmf Just, w^of r$h Contra Ui] 

pro Ui Aristi. Platon. 2 . pro •vankp Hel. 5. dxx* iyvf miI 

cvT^i^il^ rk rip pMup. et And^« mh^ kXx*^, kphUitp pro «»««}«» 
lib. iv. cap. 5. ex Athen. 

« in 4.— Scribendum igitur btc pro m Athen. fragm. in tctso 
S apphonis. ac ponitur* pro dicit enim, mA##, quod Athe* 
mus exponens, i r$v hntvpiam 
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6 in — Scribendum igitur pro Aristid. in 

Asclep. ya^ roitttit ouJf/; 7. at eXXiiveav '^zouTtPy cvSb Sitiynffvcrs, 

(sicut alibi r^tyovlxp dixit]^ pro xinrt^ de Paraph, vx^xo^ov pro 
vx^xr^m lib. iii. cap. 27. eDionys. Halicar. et Plat. Cur haec, et con- 
traria mutatio, crebra sit, initio docuimus. 

AT cnrrumpihir in J, et in y.— Scribendum igitur «/7rsi'y] pro iiitit 
Aristid. in Panath. ^ttov 'vcvrm .x%itp xx't ^xvpxs-xt. quern- 

admoduni dicit post, IpufttXXx xx\ uTnip xxt $xvpecc-xt. de ^ in y dixi. 

AT in X. — Scribendum igitur hTra^ pro Kxx^ in Athen. fragm. nec 
lieic est in lilcris magna dissimilitudo. nam at ad latus inversa, 
fit K. 

TT in T. — Scribendum igitur pro in Aristid. Platon. 1. tn 
yvfC¥xmx>! ov xxXof ca ^qku uvui, tyri quoc|uc pro in ill Genethl. in 
vra/iafp veyouirpspijy n/u:ip xzra^ovpx/ (rat zrxr^o&sP. (et Polyb. 3.) x-^x^st^ pro 
Tx^uf Platon. 2. outx p^t) oUtx Clem. Strom. 7. xijux pro xtpxn^ 
lib. i. cap. 17. ex Eurip. Hue pertinent nrx^k et Ar«^i, quae inter se com- 
‘ mutant ur saepissime, quoiiiam raro sui.s literis pinguntur. quoque 
.pro %x^x scribendum Aristid. diiobus locis: quorum alter, Leuct. 2. 
etiiim similis loci, initio Lcuct. 5. collatione confirmari potest, 
alterum scriptus codex in fine Paiiegyr. sic habet. 

g corruynpiiur in Xy et cow^r/7.*-i-Scribendum igitur pro ataJa 
Aristi. initio. Contra prodit. ^dxrxi ritv rav <pxvXt^ uvxt Trimv xxr 
IfAXvnv XxjBiiv, atA^v rii¥ rev (r7F6v^Xie<; arx^x reT<s xXXet^ ^tfixttirxir6xt> (et 

jLys. vTTt^ r^'p x^tne^xp. et Syncs, or. 4.) %xi^u9 pro xxXm de Paraph. 
Contra pkxevi] pro Aristid. in Hercu. elre^ <roty x (pix% i^xxXu^y 
,0 ATflC^’ i^uiy Abyflj, xpt ^xXXev fztpev^ Pirf/KPe^. (et Hel. S.) xj^Xvv pro 
extrem. Platon. 2, quo etiam Metathesis accessit, de qua postea. ArA^r 
pro w^'ip Eys. kxt xpSckH, 

^ in vy et contra, - Scribendum igitur iTnj^tixf] pro exupi/x^ Aristid. in 
Rhod. ivTxv$^ 3f rx^os /xifiemxfr k6Seq rUs STsytvfixf. f^tiiu pro bi/dff in 
Geneth. Serm. 1. i^nup vxrt^ ;^«iyAry. xxrt^t^tre'} 

pro xxnipxmre Hel, 1 . CoYitrarium tradidimus. 

e- corrumpitur in Scribendum igitur x^ir^p pro x^tdfinp lib. i. 
cap. 1. ex Isac. Quid heicorigipem errato dederit, est perspicuum. 

r in Ky et in p ,. — Scribendum igitur pro hcrirxpre Aristid. 

in Rhodiac. wru xxl xvrk rk rt/xPlf rovf cixxevg xerpevg revg ptrk 
,T6vrfiiify ^^oppiux alpi^tf fx^vrig Urilrxpre, fTn/natP pro ls^»fyicfiy Platon. 2. 

pro Leuct. 5. hog ptPy rod pii xxxSg Ar«0fiy> tvg xxxor^ 

Tog pro xpxxrog sup.' De o’ in ^ diximus. 

c in 9f et in r. — Scribendum igitur ^rxprxg'} pro wxptxp Aristid. 
Sicul. 1. %i rk pxXtrrx rxut' ovrxg Trdrrxf xMg eJnog^ fr^xrog] 
pro AT^iorov.Senn. 2. Contrarium quoque reperitun quanquam fere in 
postreznis literis ; quas mutatio, quod dicemus, tanti momenti non 
est. De 0 - in r ajjemus. 

r in 1 )/. — Scribendum igitur Ketrxxintf pro MxrotXfkJ/tff Aristid. 
>Serm. 4. eS T^oo^iy s^v vriiorxg xxraXtnf^f top A^op* modo enim 

vdixerat, pmbi iyfxxup fixwpy xurooXv^m top ati^I tovtwp Aiyop. Jam tvp] 

pro h scribendum Ai’^stid. sub initium Panatb. roiig h iv^vM PTtAdArop- 
jm^/opg pit' honov rod oi^tirmoog ipinmro. et orvn^ynrtopHg'] pro in^rotprfg 
9 , . Contra tZ ro^pim rx ath ^ p ] pro rvpri^i^pv Aristr. in fin. Platon. 
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1. liVnyAv^^yif, as} to wa^h trvvrthftsvn. ac similiter in eudom 

cliicity oii iu riSireii ro tcu^ov. 

T corrumpitur in ct contra , — ScribenJiim igit\ir T^a<rn pro o^M<ru 
lib. V. cap. 29 ex Eurip. Contra pro ibid, ex eod. 

T in 3*, el contra^ et in u . — Scribendum i^imr fji.:rKv pro (jis^av Aristid. 
extrema Platon. 2. hrl <ptKo(ro^ict ys fjtoi Kut jcetl h^nrs^ av 

uKXm ra rotov'ia. Kuret^cci pro tcecSel^eot lib. iv. cap. 19. CX Apollod. 
Contra xu&ig pro uvtk^ Din. x.xT6t ^r.uork ct Polyb. av^^av pro avruiv 
in Athen. fragm. Mutationis hujiis origineni supra paucis indicavi : 
qune quidem etiam in piiore locum potest habere. De r in fx, dixi. 

T in (T, et contra, — Scribendum igitur if] pro cw Aristid. initio 
Serm. 1. si ku^ a-sa ovn tout STnxovhtv, pro Evgpysriwv de Paraph. 

Contra i5o*/T»}r^6] pro jjc-iViiTtft Arlstid. Serm. 1. si/tv; sv otu- 

rsXia-Mv ao-tro^ iJcriTJiTJt c-ooTiiv pro ra<ntv Dinarch. tcar'e. 

Heic etiam forte viciiiitas, volut in x. et a, inen io causani de'dit. 

V Gorrumpiinr in jj, ct contra^ et in a, ct j, ct t, et v. Scribendum 
igitur (Jw ii¥ pro Q^c-stv Aristid. Serm. I*, on t/irsiv vtts^ z^ov 

^ifitAotrix, Uo-fitjuiv pro 'i^TOyifAsv Serm. 2. Jv pro « de Societ. 2. ra tos 
arriKitf ^oa-xijpaTa slg r^v jSotoirixv i el^st. lo-ruxoTi^ pro i(rT7,x6Tif lib. v. 
cap. 3. CX Aristoph. Contra ^zpmsv'j pro viPvxiv Aristid. Platon. 1. 
it (4,1* 7.g^y*6v, oierts C/3^t(rruf xxl xdXafccc^ (et Herod, ‘^rs^l TroXtr,) 

et mox pro Jam vpTv et ipTv, Ipkn^x et vif4,iri^x nnllics 

inter se commutantur. Dc v in ot^ ct in « dixlmiis : nec non de 
9 in ^ ct in y. 

win 64, — Scribendum igitur o’w&zk'] pro (r&)h^ Aristid. initio Palinod. 
i6/g tXxdo* Xoyoyg Tivetg creohig vtto rov zard&ovg. Pertinent llUC vttb^ et vtto, 
sxpc locum non suuni, siei)e siuim non occupaniia. 

^ corrumpitur in y. ~ Scribendum igitur Xo:pov pro Xoyov Arist. 
extreme Serm. 3. s* rov Xoyov rov arveg. 

^ in y, et in a*. -Scribendum igitur aipwVay] pro anira* Aristid. 
Platon. 2. TO (4,h rxvrx roig zr^oTS^ots ayyiXotg ttxOhv hx to rv.c 

v^o^svlxg xnla-xv, scribendum quoque (po*ovg'] pro Trovovg Plel. J . o\ 
w ^05 lT£g« T^avfcxrx xxi Trovovg Hcrovg uvxi vx^S(rKSVxo’f^'iv6vg. 

^ corrumpitur in *, et contra^ et in y . — Scribendum igitur 
pro KxXii* Aristid. de Paraph. KxXsi* ksXiv 66¥ rovg xr^otrxyojysxg, 
tk] pro svtKov^irxvTSg in fill. Platon. 2. xXX' STrtxov^ijrxyTSg rf hx tk» 
pro lib. vi. cap. 13. ex Eurip. Contra xvTr^tg pro 
lib. eod- cap. 19. ex eod. et cap. 23. UovTtg pro 6 ;^ 6 yT £5 ex eod. et 
Polyb. 17- De in y dixi. 

in A, et contra , — Scribendum igitur o**»iwTcw;c"y] pro (ncvifrTovXo/* 
Aristid. extrema Plat. 2. xXX' oig rovro 9 rg«o-»f»s< rJy rr.'A'frroiXtavy xxi 
otnng yvetiil^xTs rx Xsyoftsvx, pro XxS^ixg Din. xxrx itifcort. 

Contra xxirifXots , pro xxxijp^cig Alciaam. kxtx wxXxpi'^, (4zr^x yx^ xx\ 

TTxtfM f|fv^f xyo^xUig apt^xvrotg. 

^ in y, et contra, — Scribendum ’'igitur sr;^i] pro %i\xi Aristid. in 
Panath. » 0 » 0 (CXTt yroj^toixt ftMrsfcU* f<y«6<- Contra Xirorlxv pro xt^no-ixy 
Aristid. bis, Platon. 2. 

corrumpitur in — Scribendum igitur Knffl4^xig pro mfpiiixtf 
Aristi: in Put. .£scul. ti i9npft}(xU v%^ iri^oy, xyrxmrsy %U to 
vvtAin^if pro {fireiu\ui lib. 5. cap# 27* c Plut. 
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IV corrumpitur in «. — Scribendum igltur pro rk Aristid. m 
Panegyr. r<op/#pro Platon, l. « rer Jv tSf 

r«lvr tiKareti ri XM/SkfAtv^i pro XuficfAgvot lib. i. cap. 9. 6Z 

Eurip. 

«i in ij, contra - ScribenHum igitur crTx(pl^m'2 pro Trct^l^nv Aristid. 
Sermon. 2. Contra yrotav^'m^'] pro Aristid. Platon. 1. ^irnnif 

r6v p>iXX6froi ituTi ‘srci^vfAwm, xeti cLxhm oTi/tctiaty. pro 

in Panat. 

A> m tt, et contra. - Scribendum igitur ^et^ettteXw^av'] pro 
Sgt¥ Aristid. de Paraph. vx^xk6X6v6uv ecvrky alcrnt^ it 

kT6Xoyct//ufva( uzg^ avrau ^a^eiXtin-aip] pro ^efi^aXtmiy in Panath. 

pro iyx*^^*** Eeuctr. 5. Contra tuicKifcth^ pro tvtoxtfteiv Aristid. 
initio Platon. 3. eixxk xet) ttecr XVT6 reivTO ivhcKiftuv xvrk Tr^ortjKSv. 

M in ou, et contra. -Scribendum igitur kiyufTtv"] pro Xiywrif Aristid. 
initio. Contra prodit. Uf (peapeir^ rUt elpx^k^tinPf xx) xiycvrtp, 

c^dlxg pro iixdicvi 1. de Concord. Contra pro ii'prx Aristid. in 

Rom. PI iiSx-x vXPvrim fcip fcifxxppf xinrrt Si Sttpp AtquC 

haec hactenus. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOMER. 


IMO. II. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

In a hue Number I presumed very respectfully to 
show, that Heyne and Professor Porson were mistaken in their con- 
struction of 11. t. 2H2. On this attempt one of yout learned corre- 
spondents thus animadverts ; ** Y our correspondent," says he, “ appears 
to us to be a man of more learning than judgment. His remarks are 
such as find fault merely to contradict, and censure only to differ 
from men of eminent talents and acquirements. Mis lucubrations 
display such a propen^^ity to oppose standard authority, that we are 
almost induced to apply to him tlie character drawn by an eloquent 
historian, Nulla ingeiiia tarn proiia ad invidiam sunt; quam eorum qui 
genus ac fortunam suain animis non mquant : quia virtiitem et bonum 
alieiium oderunt." A little after, speaking of Porson’s note, he adds, 
** This exquisite note of the Professor, we should have thought, might 
have served as a scourge to grovelling critics, and have swept them 
from the view as the Dunciad cleared the garrets of Grub-street." 

[ have received the same rude treatment from a man who calla 
liimself a Pix)fessor of Greek in Edinburgh. I here quote a part of hia 
language : ** The gi'eat names of Stephen, Drunck, and HeynC deserve 
somewhat more respect, and are intitled to more authority, than the 
Illustrator of Homer seems disposed to allow them. But when he next 
attempts to set up his own opinion against theirs,' he must rest more 
upon fact than vagu^ notions, ^if he expect to obtain dtlf credit. Of 
late» indeed, partic^arly since Porson^a deaths a sWarm of critics have 
luiseii, destitute of^nis cagaciQr, memosy, aiid jadgnteitr* wfae wheneveff’ 
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they find a passage somewhat obscure, fasten on it with avidity, and 
new model it according to their own crude notions. In the present 
state of criticism, conjecture is ton often substituted for certaiiity, and 
rash opinions for cautious suirirestions ; to the discredit of the art itself, 
and the manifest injury of those anciciit‘"inoiiunients of wisdom and 
genius, too sacred and valuable to be patched up liy every pretender 
to literature.’' 

I wish niy readers to notice this abuse, and call it to mind when I 
come to the close of my ariruinetit ; the\ will then, I trust, stn; reason 
to conclude, that it recoils (Wi its authors: and this conclusion is the 
only reven»:e which is worthy of me to seek. 1 shall again beg to 
ijuote the lines in (piestioii : 

^ATpsl^Yj, (TV TzQV fLVJog, oL'JTuq eywy* 

Al(rao[// *A^i\\fi‘i /xeJeftfv ;^oXov. II. I. 2S2. 

Now my jmsition is, that the sense in whioli Poison, Ileviie, Hriinck, 
and 1 may add Wolf, understand this passage, is not the true one : that 
on the other hand, the true, is the previously received, sense. My 
reasons for the assertion, that Porson is mistak(‘ii, are the following: 

1. The Greek and Latin writers seldom use the possessivi^ pronouns, 
their place l)eing supplied by the context. On the other liaiid, they 
necessarily use those pronouns, wlieii any opposition is intended. 
Nestor here addressing Atridesdoes not say but rsiv thy 

anger; and therefore he intends to contrast the anger of Auaniemnon 
with 'Ap^iAATji in the eiisning clause. But according to Porson*i 

interpretation, both words describe the same idea, namely, Uie WTath 
of Atfides. 

12. It WHS obvious from the circumstances of the case, that the object 
of Agamemnon's anger was Acliilles. If, therefore, the Professor be 
right, the term in (he last clause was unnecessary, and it w'ould 

have been sutKcierit for Nestor to say Aio'o'oaai iJLs^siMey, Achilles 

being obviously understood to be the person whom that anger 
regarded. • 

3, Porson's constmetion supposes that pivoc and voAov mean the 
same or nearly the same thing, as being descriptive only of the resent- 
ment of AgaiueniJion. But the supposition is erroneous, and is unworthy 
of tlie acuteness and learning of that great critic. The former of these 
terms is often taken in a good sense, as denoting courage or strength 
of mind; and here it designates that species of deliberate and more 
dignified resentment, which was consistent with the commander-in- 
chief: on the other hand Aoj means that rage or fury^ which was cha- 
racteristic of Achilles. Homer has preserved tlie two characters 
throughout verv c distinct. Af^memnon, though not just and wise, is 
ever sedate ancf decorous: while we see the son of Peleus transported 
with ungoverned rage and disgraced with foul language. Our poet 
therefore usually applies as peculiarly suited to Achilles ; nor is 

the word at all used in regard to Atrides, except when used by au 
enemy, and used in order to aggrayate or ^stort his passion. See 11. i. 
81,381. il. iv. 178. Can wa tii^ suppose that Nestor, when now 
addressing AgamemnoD, shouU «se the word toliis fiurel Could lie be 
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8Q impolite or imprudent as to endeavor to allay tlie feelings of the 
king by n form, wljich was rather calculated to irritate them ? 

4. Accord iii;,Mo Professor Dutibar, auVa^ iiieaiis and seldom 

opposition f and he renders it in addition ; while my Cambridge Adver- 
sary has discovered that it means iheriy or in the ne.\t plate. Let us tJien 
insert tiiis acceptation in the disputed passage. Do thou restrain thy 
anger, tiikn or hi the next I supplicate thee to dismiss tliy 
rage towards Achilles.*’ So Nestor tirst commands Agamemnon to 
restrain liis anger; and when that is clone, he supplicates him to do 
it. Ihii nuMjiing may he ve ry worthy ot such writers as my adversa- 
ries ; hut 1 am sure it is unworthy of Person and of every other man of 
sense. 

Now' I propose to show that auVa^ has no such meaning as then or 
in otfdi/La ; that iti every instance wheid it occurs, and it occurs 
frei|ueiitly, it i\n\A\esopposifion — opposition between two ideas express- 
ed, or hciwccii (*ne idea o\presse«i and another not expressed, but 
predominant in the mind of the writer. The merits of this dispute 
turn considerably on the use of this word ; and if my assertion be 
true, the hypothesis of Mr. Dunbar, and of your Correspondent, falls 
to the ground. On this subject they both assume lofty and magisterial 
airs, and botruy the usual elli^t of mistaken confidence. 

vsixs(r<rri6iv t Ivi Sufcw, 

Aurag 6 piotxgcil ^owv 'Aya(xeiuyovot, vslxes fjLuico. II. ii. (222. 

Ill this instance the opposition marked by aCrdg is clearly expressed 
in wonls.' 'Fhe Greeks were indignant at Agamemnon; but they Cad 
the good sense ami decency to (!oiifiiie their indignation to their own 
bosom Thersites reproached hiiA and in, words. In line 

405. of the same book, Agamemnon invites the chiefs to his feast ; 

Nso’TogoL jxsv, TTpeortara, x«t ’/Sojxgv^a ivoixTa, 

'ATTAP CTreiT* Aiavre Bvwy xai To6sos vUv, 

« 

Now, if either of my adversaries were asked what is the meaning of 
avrig in this place, they would confidently answer, it iniplie.s transition^ 
not opposition — and should be rendered by and or in addition^ after that. 
On the otlier hand, I maintain that, as in the former it means opposition, 
it has the same nieaning in this, with this difference, that one 
of the ideas opposed or contrasted is not expressed, hut nevertheless 
prerlominant in the mind of the poet, and which he knew would suggest 
itself to every reader properly accpiuiuted witli the subject. Ajax and 
Diomedes, on account of their superior prowess, were intitled to precede 
ldotueoeu8.at the feast. The reader, therdbre, niighttexpecl tlicia to 
be ijivited M'ore^ hm. Of this expectation the poet was aware y he 
therefore .prccludea it, by saying thals Agamemnon invited the two 
Ajaxes audTydides not before Idoineneos, but after him. This chief 
however excelled them in regal dignity, and Hotnei'. has annexed' 
d»cLxr% to suggest tlie ^rmind^ of Agamf. moon’s preference. The ideas* 
contrasted or opposed by aurap 8re,.»ai 1 have said^ .often expressed> 
bat moat commodijE oioe oftimm ik impUed ;> aad it mist |i»e sought im 
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the contoxt, in the views and feelings of the poet, in order to be brought 
to light. This is the true key to unfold the meaning of on every 
occasion. In the course of the Liiad and Odyssey, it occurs, 1 should 
suppose, many hundred times ; and it bear^ invariably the same deter- 
minate sense 

I will however not dismiss this part of I he subject, Avithout corrobo- 
rating iny assertion by a few mop‘ examples. When Paris advanced 
in frou! <»f the Trojans, and approached the Grecian chiefs, the poet 
says of him ^ATTPAP o Cri’j^e 6'jco yLbxoyJiy^sva ^aAXio XlaAAo^v *A^yslu)y 
•ir^oxsc?\.ll^£ro TroevrsL^ dciTTo-jf, li. iii. IS. Here the reader might expect 
that this effeminate^ warrior, on seeing the Cireciaii heroes advancing 
against him, should liave shrunk back, appalled with tei ror ami guilt. 
This expectation the poet meets, and says “ But he, brandishing his 
spears, challenged all the clii?fk.” As tliough he had said— “ No, Paris 
did nol start back at the sight of them, but challingel them all, and 
started back Avith alarm only when he saw M^nelaus." 

Pra'tiis sent Bellerophon to the king of Lyeia witli letters ref|uestinw 
that the bearer should be destroyed. diroXoiro. But the poet adds, 
’ATTAP 0 f^yj ^2'2v vt: a.tJi,C(j.ovi 'jT'ju.Tir, II, vi. 171* 'I'he ideas of 

the poet drawn out in full are the following, “ Bo,lleroj)hon did go to 
Lycia, but Avasiiof destroyed, being aided by the gods av ho accompanied 
bfm.” 

I allow, indeed, that has sometimes the sense of ; but never 
unless this last expre'^ses opposition. It also occasionally supplies the 
use of aAAii, Avheii it serves to contrast the clause succeeding it with a 
negative idea implied in the preceding. Thus Teleniachus says,Od. xv. 
159 . that, if on his return he should find his faiiier, he would tell him, 
(Jf Trapa (Tfc) rv^Qjy ^lAorTjroc aTratnjf, 'AT TAP xyuj xeia>jAia, 

that is, e^yjjy^on ou y.'jv'jv rvyiov ^<Aor7jTO^, aVAa a/w TteiaTjAia. — 
** I come having received nut unit/ ever if Lind attention from Nestor y 
while in his houfie^ BUT I also briu^ rich presents.** This last is the 
sense, which auVap bears in Od. vii. 1*21. "'Oyyvyj bt\ o/yvr yr^r^darKsi — 
alroLf^ eir) (rrafv/\r, o'rai^yAv ) — ** Nol only )>ears grow old upon pears, 
BUT also grapes upon grapes." Ileyiie, who says that aJraf has in the 
disputed verse merely the force of a copulative, refers to thcae two last 
instances as meaning veroy et preeferea. But in these references he is 
plainly mistaken ; aud equally mistaken is lie as to the signification of 
aijra,^ in the controverted line. 

My Cambridge adversary has quoted Tl. i. 4'57» where the word 
occurs four times, to show that it means t hefty after that. I shall 
examine only the first : aCrao sirs) f gJjayro — <Src.--‘* They 
turned the victims upward, but after they had prayed:” in other 
words, “ They tdrned, the victims upAvard, not before, but after they 
had prayed.” How then could our critic infer, that it here mcanfi 
then? If the negative idea’ to which avraf refers be overlooked, it 
becomes then a useless lyord, and miglit well be omitted in a version 
otherwise not unfaithful. Thus, “ When they prayed they turned the 
victims upward." Or if a translator wisluid to be emiiliatic, he might 
say, “ When they prayed, then they turned the victims upward.** 
But here 18 a doiibl^ departure from the original ; first, the antithesis 
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or opp^ition sn^^ested by auri^ is overlooked ; and secondly, another 
vrord is introduced to mark more emphatically the succession, hi 
regard to time, of the second to the first action. 

‘ Now observe, reader, my sagacious opponent^ perceiving that then 
might be admitted in an English version, has concluded that it is 
the meaning of atVa^, the sense of which he overlooks ; and 
gives it the sense of another word not in the original ; and thus 
he gives a double proof of his own want of judgment, at the 
moment he arraigns mine. If further evidence he wanting of this two- 
fold confusion, it is supplied by the consideration, that Homer very 
frequently uses eiteiroL in the same sense, and for the same purpose^ for 
which an En!>lisliinan would use then^ or after that, 1 will give one 
example, and dismiss this pdrt of the subje^rt ; 

Avrag 6iTs\ rili y ieo) KotKa TexftjjgavTO 
* Av^f og ^EllEVt a/tf/vovo^ shat ixoing, II. vi. 350. 

. In this and similar f)laces niy op|)oneut must yield his f/u w, or after 
that^ to the appropriate original eitstroL ; and look out for some other 
sense for aJrap. And here 1 cannot but observe, that commentators 
and critics afi'ord an unquestionable proof, that they do not comprehend 
the exact import of a term, when in different places they assign it such 
different senses : on the other hand, we give a sure evidence of the true 
signification of a word, when in every connexion we affix to it one sense , 
or a sense obviously analogous. 

Finally, in other passages of Homer we meet with the phrase avrig 
Syvjyt, and it always marks the opposition, for which 1 am contending 
in the disputed verse. *Ah|Tiip fcb t* sfii tou Sfifumr *ATTAP 
^EFSIFE ouHoTSa, Od. i. 215. — “ mother says thot 1 am his son^ 
BUT I do not knoxo this.'" Mentor having given Orestes his advice, 
adds, that he had to depend on liis own efforts in expelling the suitors ; 
and that he could give him no personal assistance, as then going to 

depart^xdd ST, ^ikog^ iKm/iog trao *ATTAP *f,FftN hrl vqa — 

xareXsuo'OjUrai^ Od. i. 301. 

5. The amended construction of Professor Person cannot be just; 
because the emphasis and opposition between rO and sytjtr/s is thus 
destroyed. But, says Mr. Dunbar, Sywys does mark a particular 
emphasis. Nestor calls upon Agamemnon of himself to repress his 
anger, ** and in addition to this I intreat you,'^ &c. Here the writer 
betrays a want of acquaintance with the first and most obvious prin- 
ciples of the Greek language, as he ascribes to av the meaning of 
aorig. If Homer intende<l to convey such meaning as the above, he 
would have written to this effect — Aorog Ss mus rrsv [Levog^ tycoys 
^lere-ofMct at aaosiv fuvog. The confusion with which Mr. Dunbar 
stands chargeable is really puerile; and little accords with his charac- 
ter as a professor of Greek. Laying aside this confusion, the sense, being 
no more than the following, is unworthy of Homer — Do thou, who 
art a khif, lestrain thy ange^, and I, who am Nestor, request thee to 
do it.” 

6. In my first criticim on this verse, No, vi. p. I said, 
^ I allow that \LtU\Lir ;^oXoy may be lendered, to dismiss thy anger ; 
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l>ut when a noun in the dative or accusative is connected with this 
verb to denote the object Or end of the motion, implied in it, 5facr 
doc'i not mean to fiism/ssy hut to send, to t/iroWf to transfer : and the 
sense of the phrase \\yi\yy^\ fj^s^dy^sv would he, to hurl thy anger 

at Achilles, a signification tlie very reverse of that which tliesc critics 
put upon the wr)rds.’' I know not whether my meaning here may fairly 
be mistaken ; cei^nnly Mr. Diiiibar has niistaken it, or at least he has 
affected to do so. “The advocate <d‘ the old translation,” says he, “ does 
not appear to he niurli conversaiit with the language of Homer, other- 
wise he w'oiild not have asserted that with a noun in the dative 

or accusative does not mean to dismiss^ hut to send, to throw, to 
trnnsfvr,'' Here my language is garbled. I said, a noun in the dative 
or accusative, to dmote the end of the motion implied in thtxtrb. But 
ibis clause, which was necefssary to explain my meaning, is entirely 
suppressed, and having su)>pre8scd it, he triumphs in my ignorance of 
the language of Horner ; and he quotes d verse to prove what 1 
expressly have allowed, namely, that /xsOeaev means to dismiss. My 
assertion, how'ever, is perfectly correct, and the charge of want of 
acquaintance with ilonier, or of wilful misrepresentation, must 
rebound on my adversary. When iLsiir^yA has an accusative noun, 
and another lunai in the dative, or in the accusative, with a preposition^ 
to denote the object, in which the motion of the verb terminates, it 
always has the senses aliove given. The first sense given to this verb 
hy Sturzins, in his Lexicon of Xenophon, isjaculari, to dart, to hurl ; 
but 1 shall draw iny examples from Homer himself. 

When Hector slew Patroclus, tlie Grecian chiefs exhorted one another 
to recover his body ; and said, that it were bhtter the earth should 
swallow them, than give up hU body to the Trojans — ifroorov TpmiO’tri 
fieSiia^OfLev. II. xvii. 418. Here the nieaiiiug of the verb is certainly 
to yield, or give vp ; and if for rourov Homer had occasion to w rite Uv 
or nriXrov, his meaning then would have been to hurl at the Trojans^ 
A similar construction occurs in 11. xiv. 364. p£9ley.£v vtTiifjv, 

to give up the victory to Hector. The dative case expressing the object 
of the motion is sometimes implied. Thus Od. xviii. 401. ovri rocrov 
xs\a^ov fieteijxsVf i. e. rjfuVf or §ig he would not hove hurled the 

firebrand of such contention among us* Damm has with great exact- 
ness expressed this passage, non tantum tumultum excit&ssct nobis^ 
iibi TiiKoLhg velut sagitta aliqua pingitur per hoc verbum. In Od. v. 
460. we meet with the accusative after elg expressing the object of 
the motion denoted by this verb, xpvfiepvov stg Trorajxov psitixiv. 
And thus it appears that p^eSir^fii, with a noun in tl)c accusative, in 
connexion with another in the dative or accusative after a preposition^ 
uniformly means to give np^ yield, hurl, throw, transfer: nor is there a 
single exception to this, either in Homer, or, 1 believe, in any Greek 
writer whatever. The question then comes to an easy temiination ; 
Professor Porson and his advocates give to the clause xeSey^sv 
^oAgv, a signification, which not only is not warranted hy any similar 
passage in Homer, but is diametrically opposife to the sense which similarly 
constructed passages bear in that admired author » 
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It remains now to siiow briefly, that the old acceptation of the verse 
is the true one. And I observe that the dative case after is 

not ail insurnioiintable objection. For it is iinlliorised hy analog^y. 
This is the csise uincli verbs of praying and »• usually ji^overn ; 

and the phrase AiVero/xaf diflers from /j'ra-op.ix.i ’A^tWvji as, 

I supplicale Achilles,*' does from “ 1 presout my supplu-atioii to 
Achilles.’* The address of Nestor is ailfid and delicale. lie takes 
the most efl'eclual means to appease the auger of Achilles by telling 
Agamemnon in his hearing, that he would .supplicate him to <lismiss 
his resentment* and at the same time soothes Ins ofl'ended pride* hy 
impressing on Atrides a sense of his high importance to the success and 
the secuiity of the Greeks. Achilles was the hero, who was to preserve 
the ships from destruction : and I cannot Indp thinking that 
Nestor gave to Xta-croaat the government of s-j^qu.xi or in 

order to insinuate that the same humble supplication should be ofl'ered 
to appease the wrath of Athilles, as the wrath of an ofl'ended deity. 

But let us examine the sense of the passage a little more closely : 
** Do thou restrain thy resentment; but 1 will supplicate Achilles to 
dismiss his rage.’* In the presence of Nestor, Agamemnon had said to 
Achilles, ov6e cr* tyayys XiWo/LcaU) sivejt e/jLsh juusveiv. v. 173. And to 
this assertion he alludes, when he says, ocvWccg sywye XiVo-o/jt.ai ’/txiX- 
Xtfi pieisftsv ;^oXov, but J uill supplicate Achttlvs to dismiss his rage ; 
that is* Do thou, Atrides, suppress thy own anger : and as thou hast 
declared that thou wilt not petition Achilles to stay here, I will take 
this upon myself, and supplicate him to dismiss his rage. His conti- 
nuance here is indispensable for our success, and even for the protec- 
tion of our ships.*' In '’this view the construction of the passage is 
natural, and its meaning forcible: tkov {/.eyo^ arc op)H>se(l to 
yiiX^v ; and while the former comports with the sedate ami more digni- 
fied behavior of Agamemnon, the latter is in unison with the lury of 
Achilles. Moreover aura^ has its appropriate siguifleation, while tru 
and ’ey wye have Uicir usual emphasis as opposed to each other. The 
reference to line 173. is, I think, very obvioii:? ; and 1 am persuaded 
that if Mr. Person had been alive, he would have readily ac knowledged 
it. Candor was one of his great virtues. I wish I could say that my 
adversaries were equally candid. Neither of them has taken any notice 
of this reference, though 1 have laid upon it no inconsiderable stress. 
They doubtless felt its force ; and they declined to notice an argument 
which they were unable, satisfactorily, to answer. 

Nor is this all. The poet appears to me to have a farther allusion 
to this line, in a verse wiiicli he presently puts in the mouth of Tliersites. 
The verse is strikingly similar, and 1 shall therefore cjuote it. 

pAx* oux ^oXo^ ciXXd jKsdifjxctiv. 11. ii. 241. 

The meaning of this is, 'Ax*^V aXXci fuBSypcs ^oXov, 

*' Achilles no longer retains^ but has dismissed his rage.** By this 
Thersites glances at the intercession of Nestor ; and insinuates that 
his supplication bad been foo eiTectual in dbarming Pelides of his 
wrath. 

Great Coram street^ 1812. 


,JOnN JONES. 
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NECROLOGY. 


w K sincerely sympathise with the learned and affectionate author of 
the t’ollowiiiu Inscription. From 4‘aily frienddiip anrl similarity of 
.stiniles, \^c liail ♦iitertained a sanguine hope that Mr. Littlehales 
would have hcoii raised to a situation adcrpiate to his merit and 
to ills talents, in which he could have promoted the best interests of 
That h(t)ie was partly, and was likely soon to be fully, 
realised. Ihit the Great Disposer of events judged him w'orthy of 
celestial iiappiness at an eail^ age: oV ro ©fiiov, oL^:oM^(^KEl 

It is remarkable that another friend, deeply lamented by him and by 
us, who ajiproached as near peftection as .Mic state of huiiian nature 
could permit, Mr. lV‘hv\ell, (lied in the same manner, and from the 
same cans*', - a pious and unremitted attention to his poor neighbours, 
w ho wcj(‘ laboiing under an infectious disoidcr. Of each it may be 
truly said : lutlluns uuquayn pcriciili tcrt'orilnis ah ojjicio^ aiU ab huma- 
h it ate disci s.i it. 

H. S. M. 

Jucent reliquiae 

Stoukk CAitoLt Littlehales, A. M. 

Hujiisce* Parochial in Sacris 
MiuLtri ver<^ Christiaiii. 

Quo, el ingenio iiratisueilssimo 
Et felici moruiii comitate, 

Nemo inupiam fait 
Aut per vitam, suis carior, 

A lit post mortem, magis desideratus. 


Natus est Maii xvii. A. S. MDCCLXXV. 
ObiitMaiiMi. A.S. MDCCCXI. 


Vale, 

Fratcr dilectissime, 

Et nostrum usque sis menior. 

At nobis olim lurgiatur 
Dcus 

lit Iccuni inter cadestes choros, 

Christo aurtore ct duce, 

Digiii siinus 

Qiii tiio dulcissiiiio alloquio 
111 iT.ternuin fruamur. 

, F. P. L. 


^ — 

•» Rill, in Com. Kildare, in Hibenii^. 
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A SOLUTION of the ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM 
found in the Pocket-Book of the late Mr. Provessor 
PORSON. — See Ciassicai Journal, No. IF . p. 736. 


Given 


vy zu =: 444 — Q,a'\ 
vz -j- yti — 1 80 = 2 ^ f to detorniine the 
vu + ys = 156* = 2 c( *• 

ixizu'= 5184= d, “• 


From 1 and 4 5 ;m = 


Hence by 
comp. □ 5 

And extract. ) 
root $ 

Transposing 6 8 






2a — • xy 
2 a.vy + < 1 * = a* — rf 


x^y* — 2 axy = — d 
xyzza-\-y/ a* — d } 


XT ^ ~ “ -r V fl- — rf 

Hence, 5 < = 

([lO SM = a 4- V a — r/ y 

In the same in ~ ^ ^ v/TnTrf > 

•way from < ► > 

4 and 2 J 12 yw = 6 + >/ 5" — ^ • 

J 13 XU — c + v^ c‘ — ^ "J 

\i4, yz — c + y/ c'‘ — d \ . 


And from 4 
and 3 


FromSand 12 15 =: 


+ a^ — d b-\-y/lp—d 


u 


b-^y/b^ — d e + 

I5& 13 16 u— — : — — X 




X 


Hence 


17 c^— »)X (ff4-v/ iC^d) 

b + y/T^ZTd 

= 36 or 8, using the numbers in the question. 

9 and 17 18 y= 12 or 6 . 

11 and 17 19 « = 4.'0r 18 
13 and 17 20 or 24 



Solution of an Algebraical Problem. S2S 

Hence the question, when the proposed numbers are employed, admits 
of two positive answers, accordiug as the upper or lower signs arc used. 

Otlier expressions for the values of x, besides that in the 17 th equa- 
tion, might have been found by a similar process from other of the 
above equations, thus from the lOth, nth, and 13th, 

^ (^ + b' —d) X (c + v/ C^^/) 

+ a* — d 

and from the 9th, 1 Ith, and 14th, 

/f" + X 



c -|- c* — d 

and from these expressions for the values of x, the following general 
ones for the otlier quantities are easily deduced : 




(tf + v" - d) X ~ <0 

c+v^ c* — rf 









S24 


tiutin Pom. 


c-\-V — d 


From these different expressions for the values of the four quantities, 
.r, z, and v, several others may be lasilv obtained almost equallv 
simple : thus, i f th e terms of the fraction first used for i' be inuiiiplied 

by 6* + ^ — ^4 we shall have 


r 


.r=v/-=F 


</ X \/ — </) 


( c‘ + V 6-‘ - </) X (6 + v/6*'- f/y 


and so 


of the rest. From the above general soUitioii it appears, that d must 
be less than the square of a, //, or r, that is, less than the square oflialt 
the given sum of each p<!ir of products, as stated in the <|uestioii. 

T. E. 


EPIIEMERIDIS CLASSICjE EDITORI S, 

Cum nihil habeam, quo te magis nunc teinporis ohlcrteni, 
versiculos quosdam tibi iiiitto, iiescio cujiis poetae, qui niiper in 
inaiius meas inciderunt, et qui^ ut raihi videtnr, in suo genere suut 
elegantissimi. 

Norwich, Jan, 22^ 1812. 

AD VESPEUAM. ' 

V ESPEKA casta, veni, fusco drcum niullquc amictu, 
Serins sestivuin, vespera, condc diem. 

Diva, veni, et tecum libeat per devia sylvan 
Cuiictantem occulto Iraiiiile ferro pedem. 

Et niod6, quae lento humectanl sinuainine ripain 
Sub valle egelidi quaerere fontis aquas ; 

Et niod6, culta inter, soils adrepere diiniis, 

Moesta iteiat dulcein qu^ Philomela soniiin. 

Sin pra;saga iiiibris veiiias, alque obsita nimbis, 

Dum prime venti murmiire sylva tremit, 

Sit mihi * stramineis tuti succedere teclis, 

Exiguo tenuis qu^ crepat igne focus ; 

Unde queam colies extremo sole rubentej, 

Et raras dubi’A luce videre casas ; 

Unde queam ex alto muscosae ciilmine turris 
Campanae lentos dinumerare sonos. 

Purpurea* valeant Auroras gaudia ; nostra eat, 

Vespera, deheiis mens piagis apta tuis. 

The substitution of iiA a>ou1cJ prevent a position aroideU b\ the best Latin 
Poets. £d. 





LATIN POEM. 


TEMPIAJM FACUNyE, 

Jt^ Ron dolor! liaiis ni« cx«-opit Eloiia* 

'I'riblr iiemiis, nijus vi*ler«*s sviept' per umbras 
AorffJtit pt'iij precibusfpi#^ <*ohorfein 

Irritus ; liaiui Thamesi^ diiliens, ii.uui leJilaFavoni 
Miirmiira, non tiirres sacra', "oniii'.vc Icicorimi 
Siippeditaiil luimoros ^ postliac ea prala relinquaiii. 

Et iaciics pucros, non Musas, vote prttabor. 

fTos cpioiiiani iiivis<»s luilii dej>ei uit sty Penates 
^^oiidaliir; ad ludos, leeticas, 1>a]iiea, c‘rt?iias. 

Ad choreas, < un*us, luiira^, <*t inania liixus 
Otia ineiile I’eror, ntipieo dtiin corjxnf*: sedetii, 

Quaiii liii<|uo, Venus ipsa colil, Chaiitesque solutis 
Pervolitant Zmiis ; ftbla inter potlu L^ivuin 
T^uxuriare illic, Moiiium levilale joeari 
PerpetuA, atejue illic solium posuisse Vacunam 
Dicilur: — Iianc stdeiii Flacco quo<iuc conligit olini 
Visere, naiii (nieiiiini) rpia^ pandit unioeiia celebiat: 

NuUus ill oilie locus llaiis pra.di\eet aiiuBiiis/’ 

• 

Cur tanien hiec I — Hilarcs fuiinus, fuitotiuin, ct ingeub 
Copia ludorutn !— vox in sua mu ina I'ltruraB 
Iniperiosa traliit ; sludiis incuniberc, notlu 
Evoluissc soplios, uiatiibus versare poelas 
Pra^eijnt as»i<luis, niiiiiocpie lubore c erebrum 
Angit et exiyit; versus (Di credite !) poscit, 

Cogor et invitus speii traiiscribere carmen ; 

Quid inilii cum Plicebo 1 liictaiitia verba inodoriim 
Stringere si possem coinpagibus» liorrida limie 
Eripereiit setisus iiiilii tccdia : cuimina Piiidi 
Et jiiga Parna^si tinieo lustrare ; sodales 
Non generis iiostri videam illic, atque ]>rofanura 
Aufiigio (vatiirn mala scilicet agniina) vulgus. — 

Vos igitur, Lucane, Maro, Juvenalis, liorati, 

Atque alii centum, quos non mihi dicere promtum. 

In pluleis sefvate locum, iiidulgete quieti. 

Haud equideiii indigiior, bonus ut ** dormitat Homerus,’* 
Dorniiat aelemuin, lectori cluudere ocellos 
Scit melius nemo. — Tanien has evadere pestes, 

£t procul a studiis, utinam, Musisque liceret. 

Non *• veterum libris," *ed ** somno A inertibus lioris, 

Ducere sollicitae jucunda oblivia vit;e,” 

January^ 1803 . W* JOY^ 

•Voji. V. No. jx. 


p 
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LITEUARY INTELLIGENCE. 

MJSCIlLl.ANEOrS. 

A MS. T/fitin Translation of tlie lost Optics of Ptolcinj has been lately fomul 
in tl.v' [iiipoiiul library at Paris. It was made by one Aiiiiniratus Siculus. 

It is ^ai'l that, in the convent of Mount Athos, a (ircck inainiscript lia^ been 
found, \rliich contains the text of aiioii: eii^hty (’oinedies, supposed to be work!* 
of -Menander and of Philcpion. ]>oiibtless, y\sia Minor and Turkey abound in 
these curiosities, as well as tin* religious houses in Uiissia. 


PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

Tn One Voluinc, Octavo, by John IMitfohd} A. I>. the Achillcis of Statins : 
with the collations of several MSS. ai.d some editions whose rcadint's have not 
been j;iven before, particularly two very scarce ones beion^ing to Lord Spencer. 
This work is intoiuled to be follo\v<‘d by the ThAmis. 

In \ovember will be published, by subscription, in Tv\o Volumes, Quarto, 
fby express permission,) under the imnie<liatc auspices of His Royal Highness 
Oeori;e Augustus Frederic, I’riiiec Regent of Uie United Kingdom, and to be 
dedu'ated to the Right Honorable la>nl Oienvillo, Chaneellor of tin IJiiiw rsity 
of O'kford; a new Translutioii (in Rhjmr) of “ 77ic Nuinre iff Tkin^s,^' a 
Didaetie Poem, in Six Rooks; by Titiis Liueretiiis Cams, with Preface, Life of 
the Author, Dissertation on his getiiiis, philosophy, and morals; and Notes 
Comparative, Illustrative, Historical, and Scientilie. By Thomas Busby, Mils. 
Doc. Cantab. 

The work to bo printed on a beantifiil wove royal quarto, hot-pressed, with an 
entire new type ; to be embellnhed with the Head of Epicurus, Founder of the 
Poet’s Philosophy ; and pr' seiiled to the Subscribers in a form resembling that of 
the original Edition of Pope’s Homer. Price to Subscribers, Four Guineas, (to 
be paid oil the delivery of llie work) : to Non-subscribers, Five (iiiiiieas. 
A few copies will be printed on rich imperial paper, price Six Guineas. — 
Noblenieu and Gentlemen, intending to honor this work with their patronage, are 
requested to favor the Translator with their names as early as ronveiiient, 
meiitioiiing which paper they prefer. — No. 36, Qiiecn-Aiiiic Street West, 
Cavendish Stpiare, London. 

C. Radham, M.D. Physician to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, is 
preparing a new Translation of Juvenal into English Verse, with brief Annota- 
tions. A specimen of the first Satire, and a few detached passages, may he had 
on application to Mr. Parker, Oxford, or Mr. Hatchard, Piccadilly, "London, 
price Is. 

ORIENTAL. 

The Reverend Mr. Faber is preparing for the press a work intiiled, 
Origines Mylhologicte. Tlic object of it is to show the fumlnnumial identity and 
common origin of the various mythological systems of Paganism ; wliether 
Greek, Etruscan, Egyptian, Persian, lliciisiati, Phcpiiician, Cliiiicsc, Indian, 
Scythian, (that is, Gotliic,) Celtic, or American, iVc. The eoiiicidcnces between 
them arc such as to prove, that tliey must have been originaUy one systemy though 
consisting of two grand kindred brancheo, sometimes distinct, and sometimes 
blcnfUiig tliemselvea together. Hence it will follow, that there must have been 
some ci^er, whence the various allied systems were carried to every part of 
the globe. 

1. The fr'st Book of the work is devoted to the mixed antediluvian and 
cliluvian origin of Mytliology \.mixedy because the pagan accounts of the creation 
and the deluge are almost always blended together, and because many other 
matters are similarly united. In this book, as well as in the succeeding ones, it 
is tlieplaii of the work to view' the didferent systems crom;iurative/y ; which will be 
found etfectnally to explode the common idea, that flie classical writers were 
wont to give the names of classical gods to tlie deities of other nations, not on 
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TAteranf Iiitelligeucc. 

ruTOlint of any rral and proper identity ofehiiiiirter, hut purely from some acci- 
dental and partial rcsemhlaiwe. Thus Ik* contcndc, that the riicntates of llie 
C ’ells, and the Tui.^to or Woden of the tlollis, Avere lacli mi//;/ the Mercuiy oi 
Heiiiu s of tlic c!as>sics, heine; tht very same pei>onatre both in iiaine and cinuac 
ter as the PiKoicjaii '!’jnt, the r’iiyptjaii 'I’liiitli, and tlie Hindoo Tat or Datla, 
avIk) is said to liave cstablidied Imiist :f in Kjjyta. 

The seeo7id liooli of the asti(nioiinca), maln ial, aiu) ffdiiviaii, of 

Mythology. In this, amoiii' oilier nialters, tin* cliaractcrs of the mods and 
goddesses of the dltVcrent pamaii nations are examined ; the descent of wliut may 
be called rotuunce, wlicllier ancient, modem, or ei'cIcMastii'al, is traced; tlie 
pcculiai religions seiitiiiicnts and notions, viitli whicli the In'atlieii places of 
Avnrsliip were coiistnictcJ, arc impiircd into , and the poclical astioiiomy of the 
ancients is discussed. 

.5. 'I’he thinl Jiouk is employed on tlie postdiluvian origin of Mylliology. 
Ill this, the triads of deit\, Aeiierated in every part of the (feiitile world, are 
c\amin(‘d , and it is shown, froi.f tlioir obvious general bearin;>.s, connection, and 
history, that tJicy cannot, iin some learned men have inosl inifortiinaiely eonjec- 
Inred, lia\e the le.isl ii'lalioii to the I'atliolie doetfine of the Holy Trimly, but 
that tliey have originated from two sueeessive primeval triads of an altogollier 
ditiereni description. In thi'* book likewise tin* iiKpiiry is rarried np to lliat 
romnion rt /iier, whence tiie allied superstitions imisl have sprung : and it is 
attiiiipted to be .shown, iliat iieiflur .Scripture nor probalnlily, (not to say, 
possibility) will warrant the opinion of a iiio.‘'l able niytliologieal inipiirer, that 
(he evident identity of pagan mythology was altogether the result of the eoii- 
quosts of a single warlike family. Here, the mode of tJie primitive dispersion 
mid the character of the ieailei ^ of the di.^peiAed, both .sacerdotal and military, 
will be investigated ; and certain subsequent migrations and <'on(pM\st.s of a 
remarkable people, whose chief .seltlcments have been from the earliest ages in 
Cashgar, Boutan,Tliil>el, and Bokhara, will be traced. These have In eri known, 
in various countries and dilferent ages, under the names of Sentlis, or Seviha', 
Chasas, Cnslias, ICthiopiatis, Asiatic and Afncaii, Palli, or liliils, or Vhilistim, 
Getes, Goths, Geriiiuus, and .‘<axoii.s. Their inilneiicohas been gic.it and widely 
extended ; and their grand religious peculiarity, as an vnmurd race, has ber-ii a 
vehement devotion to the lludaliie or Taautic theology, as eontiadiMinguished 
from, though nearly allied to, the Uaeehie, or (for want of a more appropriate 
name) the Krahmenicul sysU ni. Botli lliese by slems are discussed at large in the. 
course of the second nook. 

4. Thv fourth Book (race's the origin of that singular resemhlaiice botli in 
matter of form aiic^of scntiiiient, which may be observed between tlie Pagan 
sy.stcni.s and the Leviticul economy, mid in some respects even C'liristivinily itself. 
The opposite schemes of Maimonides, .Spencer, and Warburton, on the one hand, 
and of Gale, Dickenson, and Huet, on the other, are examined, and rejected as 
untenable ; and, what at least appears to the author, the true origin of that 
lescnihlance is traced and established. 

It is trusted, that in the presi nt day of infidelity, the preceding inquiries will 
not he wholly devoid of utility ; bcciuise, by the bringing together of nnich 
curious, but scattered, matter, they decidedly prove the truth and authenticity of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis ; below which, that is to say, posterior le the 
dispersion from Babel, we have very few satisfactory vestiges of the or/g-in of 
Baffan Mythology. 

As a strong prejudice prevails against r/ywio/ogi/, it is abandoned as a founda- 
tion. The present system rests upon circumstunluil evidence, not upon words ; 
and, wherever the author indulges in an elyiiiological conjecture, it may be 
admitted or rejected at pleasure, without at all affecting the ground-work. 
Yet tlierc are instances, in which it w^ould be no better than a childish acquies- 
cence in prejudice, to doubt the proper identity ot nameSf when the ground of tliat 
identity may be satisfactorily traced. Tims doth, Scuih, aiul Chesa, are 
undoubtedly variations of Imt o/ie Gentile title: J\|id thus Taut, Thoih, Vheututes, 
Tuisio, Twu$hia, Tat, Tatta, and Datfa, are cmtaiiily one name of one primeval 
character. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


CLASSICAL. 

Mr. E. K. Barker, of/rrin. Coll. Cam h. the Editor o\' Cicero de Senrctute 
ct de AniicitiAf has in the press an Octavo Volume, whirli will be neatly printed 
in rj I nitre typo, and which will rontaiii a great variety of Classical Criticism. 
The first part will consist of a Commentary, both critical and explanatory, on 
the Germany of Tacitus, with Remarks and Strictures on the Editions of Grono- 
viiis, Brotiev, Oberlin, and the Bipont, as well as on Kappe’s, Edition of the 
Germany : in tlic second part will be found a series of Critical and Explanatoiy 
>otPs on the Cromvtheus Desmotes, with Strictures on Mr. Blonifield’s edition. 
It may be necessary to observe, that though there is an occasional reference to 
the Hemarks on tiiis Play, which Mr. Barker has contributed to the 6th, 
7l1i, and tith Numbers of the Classical JoiriiKlL,yet by far the greater portion 
of them have never been published. The third part will contain some ohser< 
vations on the Hippolijlus (^' Euripides, with occasional Strictures on Pro- 
fessor Monk’s edition ; and an Appliiation of the Doclrine of the Association of 
Ideas, to the illnstr.it ion of scieral ]>assages in Euripides and /Eschyhis. The 
fourth part will consist of an A)ipendi\ to Mr. Patrick’s Essay on the Chinit of 
the i'lassicSy or yinnieni Seriea., printed in No. vi. of the Class. Jour, including, 
beside some Kcm.irks on the Uijhsiis and the Strica of the Ancients, on the Indi 
coUn'ati of Virgil, and the Oriental hUhiopittf with some Comnuinications from the 
ve*y Rev. the l^ean of Westminster, and John Barrow, Esq. Illustrations and 
Vindications of passages in Propertius, vEscliyhis, Tihiillus, Claiidian, Eloriis, 
Pliny, Hesy chilis, Siiidas, the Etymologieiini Magnum, with occasional Strictures 
on .Soping, Kiistcr, H. Steplieiis, Constantine, Hotfmaiin, Pitiscus, Salmusius, 
&c. 

Greek Testament, witli Griesbacli’s Text. It will contain copious Notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, KyiVAc, Schleiisner, Roscnmuller, Scv. in familiar Latin ; 
together with parallel passages from the C^^ssics, anil wdlli references to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, Volt. Octavo. A few copies on large 
paper. By the Rev. E. Valpy', of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A New Edition of Wood’s Athen,^!; Oxonienses, combining the Texts of the 
two former Editions, with very considerable Additions. 

Glossaria duo, e Situ Vetiistatis enita : ad iitricsqne Lingna» Cognitionein et 
Loeuplelationeni penitilia. Item, de Atticae l^inguae sen Dialecti Idiomatis, 
Comment. Hen. Stepliani. fol. 

Novum Lexicon, GraM:U'Latimiin, in Novum Testameiitum, eongessit rt variis 
Observatioiiibiiv Philologicis iiliistravit, Joh. Freidcr Selileiisner. To form 

thick volumes in 8vo. and to be printed from the third edition published at 
Leipsi*! in 1808. A specimen of the work may be seen at the Classical Library, 
and tile names of such gentlemen as arc disposed to encourage this undertaking 
will be received. 

N. B. It will be superintended by an eminent Scholar. 

** This work contaiii'i a treasure of knowledge, with which no student in 
theology can dispense : it unites the most valuable observations which IJghtfoot, 
Schocttgeii, and Mciisehcii, have made from the works of Hebrew and Rabbinical 
wTiters— those which Carpzov and Krebs have made from Philo and Josephus — 
those which Kapiicl, Bos, Alberti, Elaner, Kypke, Palairetj and Miinthe have 
made from the Greek classics, together with an immense number which the 
author’s own profound erudition supplied. The diflerent senses of the words 
urc' investigated with the utmost philological precision : they are illustrated by 
the principal passages of the Gfvck Testament; and the whole is arranged in 
the most perspicuous manner.” — Marsh’s Opinion in his Michaelis, voL iii. pt, ii. 
page S, in noils, 

*Tlrc reason for republishing an edition of the above work arises from the great 
difficulty of procuring books from Germany at this period, and the heavy expences 
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Qi importation , it will, besides, combiiio tlio advantage of superior paper, a 
thing of imirh iiiiportaiirc in the opinion of scholars, who aie avcustonied to the 
dusky paper used in G(Tinany. 

Platonic Ptiilosuphi Opera qir.v extant Gisree, ad edit. Ilcnrici Slephani aero- 
’ate expressu, cum .l/u/ j/Zd / iiiterprct.itionc. Pra'iniltitur Lib. in. Laertii 
lie vita e,r dogiii. Platoiiis, ciiiii iiotitia literaria; aeceilit varietas leetionis. 
Stiidii.s Siocietuti.s liiponliiia'. 12 vol. «vo. Jiiponti, ex Ti/pof^'apMa Socututis, 
178J , ef srq, 

Mr. Liiiiii informs his friends that ho ha.s purchased the remaining copies of 
the above celebrated work of the Typographical Society; two of the volumes, 
to complete the set, arc now n-|>riiiling at Strasburg. Its present scarcity, and 
liigit price, are well known to the admirers of Lias«ical Literature. 

Gentlemen who wish to possess this edition, which is expected shortly, will 
please to semi their address to the Classical Libraiy. 

Horoilotus, Gr. et Tail, with ifll the Notes of AV'osseliiig, (ialc and Gronoviiis, 
also a ('oll.itioii fiuMi ancient MSS. to be edited by J. ScliwcighaMiser, on the 
plua of the Bipunt editions of the Greek Classics, U) form (j or 8 vols. Uvo. 

A tew Cojnes will be worked oft on vellum paper. 

W. H. Liinn lia'< engaged as a Proprietor in this edition of liermhlus, for 
which he will be happy to receive the names of any Gentlemen who wish to 
possess it. 

iScliwcighieiiser’s Pros)ieetiis of the above Kriitioii, in the Latin Jjanguage, 
may be bad on application ; or may be found in No. .‘>. of the Classical Journal. 

Mr. St. Quentin, the Author of the New E^;:;ll^h Grammar, has in the press 
the Second Edition of his French Grammar. 

Just published, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price tw'O guineas, boards, and in royal 
4 to. on line paper, price fivi guineas, boards, I’he Costume of the Ancieuls. 
By Thomas Hope. Piiiitcd tor William Miller, Albemarle street. 

This new edition of the above work is extended and made complete by 
100 additional plates, and now consists of 300 engravings in outline with 
ictUT-picss, 


BIBLICAL, 

The Riv. A. C. Campbell, A. M. Master of the King’s Grammar School, 
Pontefract, has in tki' press a new Edition of Bisliop Jewel's A))ologia, to which 
he has added Historical Note.s, and Smith's Greek Translation : in this execllcnt 
work, as it has alw'ay.s justly been called, the grounds of our separation troin the 
Church of Rome arc maintained in a manly and open manner, and tlir leading 
doctrines of the Church of England stated with elegance and precision ; coii- 
sideralions which render it highly useful to the theological Student, and its 
eloquence may rccoiiimend it to tlic future candidate for Senatorian honors. 

The Histouy of all Religions; containing a particular account of the 
rise, decline, mid descent, of the patriarchal churches to the time of 
Moses: the various changes to the end of the Lsraelitish Church and the cooi- 
mencement of the Christian Religion. The risc,^ and progress of the ililierent 
sects ill the early ag^s of the Christian (Miurch; a faithful account of all the .sects 
at this day in Cliristetidoin with a reference to the sanie when they tirat made 
their appearance. In this work will be given a refutation of Levi’s Dissertations 
on the prophesies, with conclusive arguments to prove tliat the Jews cannot now 
expect a Messiah to come ; and that the prophesies were aeconiprished in the 
divine person of Christ. By John Bellamy, author of Biblical Criticisms in the 
Classical, Biblical, and Oriental Journal. Small paper, pr. 4s. dd. large paper, 
pr. 7s. 6d. in boards. • * 

A new Edition of Annotalions on the Four Gospels ; compiled and abridged 
for the use of Students! In two octavo volumes, with numerous alterations. 
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JUST FUryLISllKD. 

CLASSICAL, 

HUOTIER’s TACITUS, Avliicli combiiio the advantages of the Paris am! 
Kdiiibiirgh £ditioiii»; with a select ion ot‘ Notes tiom all the C<Miiiiie.i]taturs on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Kdiiibiir^h Edition. 'Hie Idteraria Notitia, and 
Politica, are also added, the French Passaifc's are translated, and the Koinaii 
Money turned, into English. Edited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in b vols* 
^vo. price ill boards 4/. 

A few copies are also worked off oiuroyal Bvo. writini; paper at d/. 6 .v. 

Mr. Lurin having expended a considerable Sum on this Undertakiu!:, and 
the Work combining altogether great advantagofj he is induced to hope it will 
merit approbation. In the present distractcil stale of Europe, it behoves the 
natives of this island to engage in such speculations as arc the means of reiuler- 
iiig us independent of having recourse to the Coutiiieut. In this point of view, 
it is hoped, that due enoonragenicnt wdU be given by the Pations of I earning to 
eveiy plan which embraces the cause of EitcratuiT, and adds to the Revenue of 
our Counti*y. Something has already been recently ilonc to coiinti'ract the 
necessity of importing the Classic Authors printed abroad ; and much more, it is 
hoped, will be accomplished by the talents of mir Scliolars, aided by the exer- 
tions and enterprise of the Trader, wlicm supported by the Libcnility of the 
Public. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia, ex rcccnsione Jo. Aug. Erncsti, cum ejnsdcni 
Notis ct Clave Ciceroniaiia, on ^ood paper, and accurately printed friun 
the best edition, executed at Halle in Saxony, with the Index improved, 8 vols. 
8 vo. C)L 

“ No man, since the restoration of Literature,” says the Ribliothcca Critica, 
Amsi, 1777, &c. vol. I, pt. 1 . “ ha?« contributed more towards the Illustration 
of Cicero than John Augustus Emctti.” Consult the same work, vols. 1 , >2 and 
where tills edition is elaborately reviewed, and also the t'dassical Jouriial, No. vi. 

Aristophanis Comtedisc ex opttmis Excmplaribus eiiiendntie ; cum Versioiic 
Latina, variis Lectionibiis, Notis, et Eiuendatioiiibus : acccdiint Deper- 
ditarum Coiiioidianim Fragmcnta, et Index Verborum, Numitiuiii Proprioriim, 
Phrasium, et praiicipuanim Particulanim, a Rich. Franc. Phil. Jlruiick. 

Every endeavour lias been made to render this edition as complete as possible ; 
the various emendations mentioned by tlie editor in his notes, and several 
addenda, have been introduced into the text according to his directions. The 
notes which were very tronblc.soinc to refer to, from being scattered in different 
volumes, arc printed at the bottom of the several pages. 

M. Fabii Quintilianl de Institutionc Oratoria Libri Hiiodecini, rccisis qiim 
siinus necessaria vidcbantiir. — Editio nova stndiosorum iisibus acconimodata, 
et in phirimis locis optiinoriiin librorum fide cmenduta, curantc Jacobo Irigi'am, 
S. T. P. Coll. Trin. Oxoii. Soc. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

Alind Exemplar, 8 vo. Charta Maxima, 18.f. 

The foundation of this excellent edition is Kollin*s. ^ 

Etymologicon Universale ; or an Universal Etymological Dictionary, on a new 
Plan, with Illustrations drawn from various ]..anguage 8 . By tiie Rev. Walter 
Whiter, 2 vols. 4to. price in boards 41. 4s. 

We shall hope soon to take some notice of this tVork, 

ClavisHomcrica: sive Lcxicog^Vocabulonim Omnium, Gr. ct Lat. si 8 . Patrick, 
LL. D. Aucta, editio nova ct emendata, 8 vo. Bs. 

The Typographical Antiquities of Great Britain. Be^un by Joseph Ames ^ 
continued by William Herbert 3 and carried on with copious additions and 
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form iioi).'-', by tin* Rov. Thomas Frogiiall Dihdiii, F. S. A. — This volume roii- 
taiiis moie iiialtei' than is in tin* liiiil, and the extraets arc printed in a sinullcr 
cliaiacler. It i.s also c*inbi*llislK »l vMtIi several copper plates, iiiclnding three 
Miv/olinto portraits ; has about ei'^hty unions wood-cuts ; and comprehends 
the tYpoj;i.ipiiiciil labors of >\ }iikiti de Worde, Ric.li.ird Fynson, and Julian 
Notary. 

Original Siiliscribers are reipicsted to apply for then copies of this volume, 
both lari'c and .small papi r. — N. }>. fe‘W copies of the first vohiinc, price 3/. 
y*'. remain for salo. I'he second volume, piice iJiree guineas and a half in boards. 

Hibliosophia, or liook Wisdom : ront.aiiiin£; i-omc account of tlic pride, 
tdcasiirc. and privile^o of that glorious \ocation, l)ouk collecting. To which i» 
added, ‘ . 

The Twfdve Labors of an Editor, sepaiately pitted against those of Hercu- 
les. liy the Rev. J. Reresfonl, Author of the Miseries of Human Life, &c. 
In foolscap t'ivo. priee os. in boards. 


Observation'^ on the Tin trade of the Ancient^ in Cornw'all, and on the Ictis 
of Oiodoins Sicohis, by Sir (’In i-topher Hawkins, l>art. F. A. S. Bvo. 

Miudi (^as^lcai reading and researcli are displayed in this little volume. It i^ 
by dwelling on a siiugle oliject, and illustrating it uitli the result of all his obser- 
sation and learning, that au author can best benefit tin* cause of general litera- 
ture. We sb.iil present the conclusion of the work to onr readers. 

“ It appear'* fi oni these observations that the Flimnicians, in the time of Abra- 
ham, employed trading vcs.sel.s in till' JModitei raneaii .sea ; and that these vessels 
very early CN (ended their voyages to Tarsliish, and procured from thence the 
precious metals. 

“ Melcartus, the Fluenician, is reported to have first brought tin from Britain ; 
but it remains uncertain, whether this was the name of the real discoverer of 
Britain, or ot* the deity wor.sliipped at ('adiz ; all W'c know is, that the name of 
MeJearthus, or Midacritiis, is mentioned one thousand years before the (>hristiaii 
Kra , and that wl.cii Herodotus wrote, llic Phcenieians«lrdd extended their voyages 
to the remote.st pints of Euroiie. 

“The Fiiac.iiciaus, it is certain, ciirichcd thciusclves by exchanging their manu- 
factures, aiMi the productions of the east, for tlie silver of Spain, and the tin of 
Britain. Suain wa^ to them what America has been to u.s : and Britain was 
.so iiivaliiable to their trade, that they iinifurroly endeavored to throw a veil of 
mystery over its bitualion and its produce, 

“The lMHciiiciai» worked Jiiiiics of copper in Cyprus, in Asia Minor, and in 
Greece; they vvoikcd the .silver mines in Spain, and, as they brought tin from 
Britain, we may infer that tfiey worked the inine.s there also ; as wc find from 
Diodorus, that the Britons were skilful in cxtraeling the ore from the earth, and 
refining tJie tin. 

“ It has been miieli doubted whether the Fine iiicians formed any commercial 
eRtablishment or colony in Britain ; but when it is considered, tiiai they pluiiled 
colonies at every .station they vksited, in the Mediterranean, and by means of 
those colonics, extended their coinincree, ' and as we know, from the authority 
of Stiabo,^ that they possi'ssed 300 such colonies, round the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, it dots not appear unreasonable to infer, that they established similar 
settlements in more distant countries ; and particularly in Britain ; where for such 
a length of time tliejy possc.ssed the monopoly of an article, which enriched them, 
and vva.s so much required by other nations. 


* Sec Dr. Gilluh’s Histoiy ol the Worlit, fioin the reign of Alexander to tli.it of Augustas. 
^ Stiabo, 111), vvii. [j. 
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After the deslrurtion of Carthage, the Greek sof Marseilles, and the merchant? 
of Cadiz, carried on the trade in tin, with liritain; and the better to conceal 
from Scipio Africamis the sor.rcc, from uhich they ae(|uii'ed their wealth, these 
merchants declared that they were wholly niianquainted with the islands, from 
which the tin was brought. 

“ Ca'sar observes, that the great naval power of the Vcneli had not been of 
long roiitinuaiM e ; and, after the destnirlion of tliis powerful state, wc find 
two other passages were opened through fianl, besiiies that of Vaniics, to coni- 
niiinicatr witli the opposite coast of hritaiii; by wliieli means the merchants 
ofNarbonue and Marseilles, the two great coinincreial cities <if Gaul, carried 
on trade with Britain, and eonveved tin to the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

It would be eonti-ary to the evidence of history, to suppose a religion, like 
that of the Pluenieians, calculated to c'xrile llie feelings, and to gratify the 
passions by sacrifices, and splendid shows of iniisir, dancing, and festivity, 
should not attract the attention of an ignomnt and barbarous people, like the 
ancient Britons. 0 

The Phojiiiciaiis also in all probability introduced a respect for equal and 
liberal laws, and for improvements in the aits of peace, among a people, who, 
in aftertimes, appeared civil, icoiirteoiis, hospitable, and willing to adopt what 
was recommended, as useful and advantageous. Civilization of manners, there- 
fore, long remained among the Britons, although the Plncuicians, in whom it 
originated, had ceased to visit their coiists* 

I shall feci much gratified, if my endeavors to ascertain the situation of the 
Irtis of Diodorus, shall induce others, better qualified, to investigate tiie con- 
nection of the Phn iiiciaii merchants with Britain, the settleineiifs which they 
probably formed, and the civilization and improvcmciiis v^llich they intro- 
duced.’* 

Thomas Taylor has finished his translation of the entire works of Aristotle, 
viz. his Metaphysics ; his treatise against the Dogmas of Xetiophaiics, Zeno, and 
Gurgias ; his Mechanical Problems ; his Fragment on Audiblcs ; his Treatises on 
the World, addressed to Al^’xandcr tlie Great; and on tlie Virlues and Vices. 
Fifty copies only have been printed of the whole of this translation, vvhich was 
undertaken and prosecuted with no other view than the (Usseiiiitiation of know- 
ledge. Tlie text is accompanied witli copious Klucidations from the best (ireek 
Commentators, viz. Alexander Aplirodisieiisis, Syrianiis, Ainmonius Hennueas, 
Priscianus, Olympiodonis, Simplicius, &c. 

The same distiiiguisiied Translator and Philosopher is engaged in writing a 
Dissertation, in which the principal Dogmas of the Philosopl^y of Aristotle will 
be unfolded, and the ignorance of his Pliilosopliy, wliicli has prevailed since the 
destruction of the schools of Justinian, will be exposed ; and the fallacy,'* 
says Mr. Taylor, of what has been called Philosophy since the time of the 
Greeks fully detected.*' 

Mr. Blomfield has just published a Second Edition of his Prometheus, with 
considerable alterations and improvements. Price 8s. 

Phaedri Fabuls : from Burmann’s Text, with English Notes, for the use of 
Schools. The objectionable Fables are omitted. By C. Bradley, M. A. of 
Wallingford. Price Ss. 6d. 

« 

Elegantise Latinac ; Or Rules and Exercises illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. 
Intended for the use of the middle and higher ('’/lasses of Grammar Schools. By 
the Rev. Edward Valpy, B. D. Hiird Edit. Improved and made easier. Pr. 
4s. 6d. A general list of Phrases, and an Index are also added. A Key to the 
Latin may be had gratis, by writing privately to the Printer. 

Euripidis Supplices Mnlieres, Iphigenia in Aulide et in Taiiris, cum Notis 
Jer. Marklandi integris et alionim selectis. Accedunt de Oraecorum quinta 
Declinationc Impai'isyllabica, et inde forma Latioonim tertia, Quinstio gramma* 
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tira, Explicationes vetcnim aliqiiot Anctonim, Epistolac qiiadam aJ D’Orvillium 
data;, cum Indiribiis neocssariis. ‘2 vol^. 8vo. hoards. 

N. B. The Siipplires, price 2s. dtl. aud the lpiii;j:eiiiii in Aulide et in Tauris 
price 7s, Od. may be had scpariitcly, tor die ll^e of Seiiools. 

The same Work handsomely printed in one volume quarto, 2l. 2s. boards. 


TEscliyli Tra"n*<lia; quve siiprrsind. Rccciisuit, Varietate Lcctioiiis, et Com- 
mentano perpctiio illiistravit Chr. God. Scliiitz. 2 vols. fjvo. price ll. lOs. boards. 

Soplioclis TrasreediiC Sopleiii ; ciitti Sclioliis veteribns, Versione Latina et 
Kotis. Acccdiiiil dtperrhtoriini niainaliim Fja^nienta. K\. Kditione Kich. 
Trane. Phil. Bniiick, 2 vois. bvo. ll. lOs. boards. Large paper, ul. lOs. 

Sophoclis Tiaga-diiP VII. E\ editione R. F. P. Bninck. TcMiii siibjicitur 
sin»nlaruiii Kditioiuun Crunckiaiiaruin diacrepi^ns Lectio. 2 \ols. :>2do. 10s. 
boards. 

Pindari Carolina ct Fragmonta; cum Lcctioiiit Varietate cl Annotatioiiibiis 
H Chr. (rotll. !I(‘yne. Accediiiit Indices copiosissinii. 3 voL. 21. 2s. boaids. 
Large paper, 31. 3s. 

Pindari Carmina, a Chr. Goftl. Heyiie, .32da. (is. boards. 

Xonophontis Meniorabiiiiiin Libri iv. Usque ad Lib. iii. Cap. (>. Interpret, 
nova donavit, Nolis ilhistvavit, et Varr. I^ctt. aiiMt (J. Ueuw<'ll, A. Coll. 
SS. Triiiitatis nnper Sociiis. TcvUis quod dcfuit, emu Notib et Variis Lectioni- 
bus, e Schneidero aiiisquc dosumltim est. I5i. boards. School edition, without 
Kotes, Us. boards. • 

Thneydidis Do Bello Peloponnesiaro IJbri Octo, eiini A’ervione Latina et 
Variis Lcctioiiibiis c\ Kditione Car. Lndoviei Baveri, accurate expressi. 3 vols. 
21. 2s. boards. Large paper, 41. 4s. 

Ilerodoti TTalicarnassci Uistoriariim Tabri Novcin : Ed. Rcizii et SclMferi. 
Accedit Index R 4 'ruui, neciioii Kditionis Wcsbclingiarue coin eilil. Keizii et 
Sdiaieri Collatio. 2 voKs. tivo. 18s. boarils. laiige paper, 2l. 12.s. 6d. 


Dictionariiiin Tonlcnm Gr.voo-Latimini, qnod Indiccni in omnes Herodoti 
Libros coiitinet, ciiiTi Verboriiin et Lociitioiium in his observatn dignarum a»-cu“ 
rata Descriptioac, a M. /Kiiiilio Porto. 8vo. l.^s. boards. Large paper, ll. lls. (id. 


Thucydides* Histoi-y of the Peloponnesian War, by Thomas Hobbes, 2 vols. 
8vo. 168. 

Select Greek Sentences from the Gneca; SententiiP, translated into English ; 
to which is added a' verbal Translation. A Speech from Xeiioplioifs Anabasis is 
also subjoined. 32mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 


Exercises on the Syntax, and peculiar Idioms of the Greek Language. By 
George Dunbar, A.M. F. R. S. E. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Funeral Orations in Praise of Military Men. Translated from the Greek of 
Thucydides, Plato, and Lysias. With Explanatory Notes, and sonic Account of 
the Authors. By the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst. Bvo. 16s. boards. 

• Voii. V. No. IX. O 
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The Fin>t Rudiments of General Grammar, applicable to all Lanpiiages; 
comprised in twelve elementary lessons ; particiilaiiy calculated for Ute 
instruction of Children, and adapted to the Abb^ Gaultier's method of teachin^v ; 
with tin ee Analytical Tables. Pr. Ss. 6d. Bound. By J>. St. Quentin, M.A. 
The Three A nniy I ical Tables, on boards, confaining the six first Lessons, pr. 
2s. 6d. and a box of descriptive counters and Tcllcis, pr. 10s. 6d. and Car<ls of 
Exercises, pr. Is. 


An Introduction to French Grammar ; particularly adapted for those that are 
not yet acquainted with the Kudinients of Graniinar, and calculated to facilitate 
to Bejjinncrs the Study of the first principles of the French Tongne. By the 
same, Pr. Ss. 6d. bouud, 3tl Ed. improvcdl 


Miss F. A. Bowden, the Author of the Pleasiii^»s of Friendship, has published 
a Second Edition of her M'ootical Introdiictiun to the Si udy of Botany,' with 
seven Copper Plate Engravings. Price lUs. tid. 


nUiUCAL. 


The Ophion ; Or the Theology of the Serpent and the Unity of God : com- 
prehenditig the Customs of the most ancient people, aaIio were instructed to 
apply the sagacity of the Serpent to the Fall of Man ; witli Critical Remarks on 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s annotations on that subject in the Book of Genesis. In this 
work it is shown, from the Original liUiigiiagc, that, in every age of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches, a Monkey was never understood to be the Agent em- 
ployed to bring about tUci Fall of Man. By John Bellamy. Price 4s. 6d, in 
boards* 


Twelve Sermons on Various Subjects; and a Narrative of the First Appear- 
ances of our Lord, on tlic day of bis Resurrection. By the late G. Stokes, D. D* 
formerly Fellow of Triii. Coil. Dublin. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta to King Charles the Second, by Brian 
Walton, folio, 78. reprinted from a fine loyal copy which is very rare : It is just 
imported for sale, and is now in the possession of Mr. Lunti, together with the 
Csutelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, Targum in Chroniconim and Introd. ad Lect. 
Ling. Qrientalium, in all 10 vols. original binding, 65 guineas. Land, et Amst» 
1653, dec. 

N. B. There is little doubt but any gentleman possessing a copy of the above 
celebrated Woik, wanting the Dedication, which contains two leaves, beginning 
with Auguitmimo Potentmimoque Principi Domino Carolo II. will apply for it 
early to Lunn's Classical Library, Very tew of the Dedications arc printed. See 
the Bibliographical Dictionary, Dibdin's Introduction, and Butlefs Horce BibliccPf 
in which works its existence is even doubted. , 


Oliver’s Scripture Lexicon, or a Dictionary of Four Thousand proper Names 
of Persons and Places in the Old and New Testament ; new Edition, Hs. boards# 


Critical Remarks on detached Passages of the New Testament, by the late 
CiPench Laurence, LL. D. M. P. 6s. 
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Dissertation on the Logos of St. John, by R. Laurence^ LL. D. price 3s. 

Critical Reflections on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, by R. 
Laurence, LL. i). price 5s. 


ORIENTAL, 

An interosting Es^uy on the Chinese Lan^iuf^i', by J. P. Abel R^musat, lately 
marie its appearance in Pans, and has suuserpieiitiy found its way into this 
Country. 


^OTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We earnestly solicit all our literary friends to communir^ate to us any scarce 
'and valuable tracts, connected with ('lassiiai. Biblical^ and Onental Literature, 
that they may think worthy to be preserved and made public. 

By the favor of a learned Prolate, w»e shall be able to present to tbe Classical 
World, in our next No. the Prosy mnasniata of Hennoeenes, from a copy in the 
King’s Library in Paris, taken t»y I and sent by him to 

J)r. Mead ; with collations of other copies by the eeU‘brated Capperonnier, 
Greek Professor in the University of Paris. To this we shall prefix several 
letters in Greek, Latin, Eieneh, amt Knghsli, from Jor.as, Stocher, Abbi* Sallier, 
Capperonnier, Dr. Mead, Sir Richard Ellys, Mr. Rolieston, Dr. Pemberloii, 
Professor Ward, and the piescnt Bishop ot ^t. Asaph. w|iall add some 

Latin Notes ljy Professor Ward: and subjoin the substance of the w'ork in 
Latin from I*ris'cian. • 

diiAOMOY£OS is informed that a translation from tlie Greek Poet into Latin 
verse may bo admitted, if the Poem is short, and the verses Virgiliun. 

By the kind communication from a Hamanisl^ we rejoice to hear that the study 
of the IJtertB Humnniores are so ardentlv and successfully cultivated in the 
Univci’sitica ofSrotMiid. The “ Hea Is of Lectures” on the Civil and Political 
Institutions, Military Customs, Domestic Manners, Kcligious Customs, Taste 
and Literature, of the Romans, open a subject of discussion, which we hope 
will be soon embodied into a National work, of which w^e shall hail the pub* 
lication. 

Mr. H. has a claim fo our most grateful acknowleilgnients. His hints shall not 
be forgotten, and we shall hope to lake a'l early opportunity of reprinting 
lieuke*8 Notes on Sophocles^ now bocotue very scarce, in our Journal, 

No. 2. of Mr. Hewlett’s o>)srrvatiou8 On the Hebrew Numerals^ and different 
modes of Notation, is unavoi ably postponed. 

S's communications arc ail received. 
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' CUud&d Ciiticinn U necessarily postponed* 

Mr. P . on HamiUm^s JEgyptiaea in onr next* 

Mr. Ctiarles Grant’s English Prize Poem, On the Restoration Leaniiag in tho 
JEasf, will appear in our next No. 

M Mohaiebbefi is lU^voidably postponed. 

We are obliged to £. D. for the Greek Ode^ vrhich v/c shall insert in onr next* 

P* JE’s last favor came too late for 'l«o. IX. 

Mr. Brent’s on Biblical Criticism is received. 

Our friend M. D. B’s Collation of Eutropiua came too late for onr present No. 

Sir W. Drummond’s Remarks On the Ot igin qf the Phaaces shall soon appear. 

W*B Proposed Bnfendation <2f Juvenal has been received. 

No. 2. of the Notice on d/r. Barker*s Cicero shall appear in No. X. 

No. 3, of Ctitkal Remarks on Detached passages of Tacitus shall also be noticed. * 

would be diQught too severe. We shonld gladly hear from tlie learned 
' eiithor on another subject. 

Mr. Winter’ll Veneshave great merit; bat we must repeat, that we insert n(» 
£bgliah Verses, unless tltey mve been distini^ished by Academical Prizes. 

The Epigiam on a Dog^ sent by J. B. would be no novelty to our readers. 

Mr. Seager’s MftscelUomvjs Ozonations on uveral Passages in ancient and modet'9 
Authors will be soon noticed. ' 

diAd-so^KAHZ in oui^ negt. 

O. R*s Rediarks are received. 

We are greatly obliged to F.R. $. for the Greek Ode, The Epigram on thi 
York tolchn bjf€attle has been inserted in die Oenfteman^s Magunne, 

We‘ Aall be obliged to oar reodeiOr If diey will take every opportnnity of 
mmestmuraii^ iof taeir ftlends, fdm have braveUed for the sake or informatton, 
tiOirbiiimit to d« whatever feMnh|» Or vtlOable discoveries they may think 
Vortb coopnuaicatipg to die 

ife sbatl be |i»py to receive Aom our friends any Literary NoticO on snb{ecte 
connoided villi Ckmicat^ B^atfSmA OrieiUal Literatnre. 
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A Critique on the Vlth and Vllth Volumes of the Asiatic 
RESEAllCHMS^—lA>niloi\ Edition. 


Should an intelligent Bhoodhoist, or Bramin, travel through 
modern Europe, Catholic^ or Protestant, Turkish, Grecian, Dr 
Laponian, he would naturally fall into the same habits and mode$ 
of investigation, as our Society in Calcutta, so highly scientific. 
Like these celebrated Scholars, he would acquire the strange and 
uncouth languages of the setting sun j and like them, he would 
converse with the learned at their ancient colleges, and large cities, 
or with our astronomers at their observatories ; like tnem^ he 
would collect a large library in the tongues of the West, and 
translate the most credible or the Franguis historians and biogra- 
phers. Though he were decidedly attached to his native oriental 
religion, he would condescend to remark all the distinctions of the 
followers of Christ. He would, be astonished to find, that, as the 
Eastern Asia is divided into three principal religions, with sonve 
sects and heresies from each, the Bhoodoe, the Brahmin, and the 
Mahenietaii ; the farthest West was in the same . hianner pre- 
occupied by three — ^by the Greek, or oriental Christians, by the 
Catholic, and the Protestant, churches. His dear Eastern religion^ 
thou^ subdivided into the^hoodoe, t^e Bramin, the Foe; the 
Shaman, the Sintoe, and the American Indian, he could satis- 
factorily resolve into one grand patriarchal religion, existent ip the 
, VoL. V. No. A 
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Cali Yugi or the first age of the world ; the three Western 
subdivisions he would, at a glance, discover to be the daughters of 
the Jewish, or Mosaic religion, which he would instantly recognise 
to be similar to the patriarchal tenets of his ancestors. The book 
of Genesis would be as highly satisfactory to his mind, as it appears 
to have been to Pythagoras, after he had conversed with the Magi 
of ancient Persia, and the Priests of ancient Egypt. He would 
flatter himself, that he was reading an epitome, neat and elegant, 
precise and accurate, of the Puranas in India, or of the Pali books 
in the Burmahu Empire. He '\^otild remark with pleasure, . that 
the 'Genesis was a collection of poems recorded by tradition, and 
of the early events of the patriarchal world. He would 
read with delight the Mosaic Purani: narration of the general 
deluge, of the building of Babel, of the first dialects of human 
language. The local traditions in the northern India of a city 
built by Enoch, of the land of Cush, of Assur, or, in his 
pronunciation, Hazm at^ would rise to his memory, full and strong. 
The animated descriptions of the land of Nila, or the Nile, would 
occur to him ; and he would admire the exactness of the coinci- 
dence between the personal experience of a Moses, and the topo- 
graphical narratives of his own traditions in the Puranas. Such 
a comparison, of our Western with his Eastern geographical 
descriptions, Would be equally amusing to him, as to Mr. Wood, or 
Mr. Morrit, an, excursion through the plain of Troy with the 
Iliad in their hands<p So learned a priest may be supposed to 
extend his inquiries yet farther, and to trace,, as the modern patient 
annalist of India, the Rev. Mr. Maurice, has done, the histories 
of the first Assyrian irruption into India, under the celebrated 
Queen Semiramis, or the yet earlier emigration into Indostan of 
the Pehl'avi, or first Persian tribes. As a linguist and antiquary, 
he would be astonished to derive his Sanscrit words from Pchlavi 
roots, and to transpo>rt himself in idea to those ages so remote^ 
when the speech of his ancestors began to deviate from the general 
language of the patriarchal tribes to the venerable Sanscrit. As a 
patriot, he would feel indignant at the kruptions into his parent 
country of the Persian barbarians prior to Cyrus, and even prior 
to his own ancient poem on the great war of Northern India. 
The Ramayan, or the poem on die wars of Rama, would be to 
him the Iliad of its age, and would darkly intimate the manners, 
the arms, the stratagems, the astrology > and thi sacrifices of his 
ancestors. 

With respect to the epocha of Sacya, and the expeditions of 
Sesostris from Egypt, he would be perplexed to reconcile biogra- 
phers so discordant, or to arrange so poetical a personage in the 
regular line of mortal princes, or of any real dynasty. He Would 
prob^ibly, however, admit these dark expeditions, and place them 
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in ms so remote, that they would remain solitary events, which it 
would require future researches to confirm ; he would not reason 
on their consequences, or their political causes. At the expeditions 
of Alexander, or the reign of Poru ; at the mention of Boodya, 
“ a God of the Hindoos, resident on the banks of the Ganges,’* 
and a Maha-rajah, reigning in the island of Taprobana, or Ceylon ; 
at the recital of a Rajah sending an ambassador to the court of 
Augustus ; at the view of the Roman coins which have lately 
been dug in India ; at the description in Strabo’s geography of an 
Indoo voluntarily ascending his funeral pile in tlie sight of admiring 
Athens ; at the celebratcil criticisms of Hr. Vincent on the 
Voyages of Ncarchus fiem India to the Persian Gulf, or of 
Arrian to Arabia and the Red Sea ; at the more dilFusive coni-* 
parison of his own Sanscrit with the clas^^ical authors on the trade 
from Indostan to these two shores, in the elegant Indian Anti- 
quities ’* of the Rev. Mr. Maurice; at the full accounts of his 
casts and tribes, and his manners, anti alphabets, and seas and 
rivers, so amply described in the geography of Strabo and Pliny, 
of Ptolemy and Pausanias, from the voyages of the captains of 
Alexander the Great, or the coasting voyages from India to Egypt 
of the Roman merchants ; at the very sound of the Cathai^ the 
Sinniy and the Gan^arideSy names so familiar to his lips, and 
nations so dear to his regrets, this stranger, in a strange land, 
would exult with patriotic enthusiasm, and would gratefully con- 
fess, that they who knew not the holy Vedas, except in very 
modern translations, nor worshipped at the temples of Bhoodae, 
were yet an intelligent race; and that from the authors of the 
Asiatic Researches, compared with the Portuguese, or Jesuit 
missionaries, a new light was diffusing over the history of man. 

An unhappy* difference in opinion seems to have taken place 
among the Eastern scholars. It relates to the just, or the false 
grounds, on which the Bramins build their pretensions to a civilisa- 
tion, so vastly earlier than the European nations of the West. 

Tlie writers themselves, indeed} in the Asiatic Researches, since 
the death of Sir W. Jones, have divided into two parties. The 
attentive literati of Europe have also marshalled themselves under 
tlie same divisions. 

Buchanan, in his Tour, has adopted the wiser plan of collect- 
ing all the Indian inscriptions. The field is not merely new to 
Europe, it is so vast and comprehensive, that it is interesting to 
the history of all nations. It is connected with the veracity of the 
Mosaic book of Genesis, and of his avowedly traditionary annals 
of the patriarchal tribes, and the primitive cities and aboriginal 
empires. If the first class of writers gaifi the victory, and establish 
.on firm grounds the antiquity of the Vedas, and some of the 
Puranas, the literal, not the allegorical, meanmg of Genesis will 
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be Confirmed ; Eden will continue to be a garden ; the cherub will 
be admitted to existence \ the tree of life will obtain as obvious a 
meaning as the expression Amt'ecta^ the *mter of life^ or immor^ 
tality ; tlie residence of Cain, Abel, Enoch, and Noah, in Upper 
Persia, will again be history ; the existence of Giants in the early 
ages be again within thp bounds of credibility ; the murder of Abel 
by Cain be more than a poetic fiction ; the universality of the deluge 
be supported, and the annals of Noah’s family, or the curses on 
the line of Ham, be substantiated.^ 

The second class of writers, ^ho dispute the claim of the 
Puranas to a high antiquity, have founded their objections in the 
6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, i?pon the basis of modern 
astronomy *, but as the objections are only in their infancy, and 
are partly built on conjeo^.ure and vague intimations, wc shall first 
refer the reader to them, and to their refutation in the Edinburgh 
Review, and in Playfair, and afterwards proceed to lay before any 
reflecting mind the blaze of evidence which rises in favor of 
Bramin authenticity. The subject, we repeat it, will be equally 
interesting to the historian, the divine, and the Christian. 

J. Bentley, in vol. vi. p. 577, &c. in my opinion, attempts 
in vain to prove, that the Surya Siddhanta, an astronomical work, 
is merely 739 years old. This Essay is curious, though unsatis- 
factory, and exhibits in strong colors the superior accuracy of the 
moderns to the ancientTndoos. 

P. 


To the Hcv. T. Maurice^ Author of the « Indian Antique 
TJES f on Pagan Trinities. 


LETTKR iv. 

Sir, 

Ik the passage of Herodotus cited in my third Letter, we saw the 
Creator placed between the other two hypostases, himself of superior 
ind|;nitude : thus we are told by John Albert de Mandelsloc, whose 
Travels through several Countries if the Indies are inserted in the 1st vol. 
of the Collection qf Dr. Harris^ p. 757. : ‘‘ The chieff Temple of the 
• Banji^ns [at Amedu] is one of the finest structures that ever 1 saw, 
it being but lately built, and stands in the centre of a vast court, 
surrounded with a very high wall of free-stone, about which are 
piazzfis, divided into cells, in each of which stands a Statue, either 
white, ar< black, repre^ti^ a naked woman sitting with her legs 
unden^her, RCjCOrding to the Eastern fashipn : some qf these cells have 
three st^u^ vi^. a great one betujizt tm little ones. As soon as you 
enter the Temple, you see two elephants of black marble, done to the 
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life, and upon one of them the effigies of the Founder, a rich Banjan 
merchant, whose name is Smitides : the Temple is vaulted, and the walls 
adorned with figures of men and other living creatures ; there was not 
the least thing to be seen within this edifice, except three chapels^ xvhich 
•were very dark^ and were divided only by wooden 7'ailSf wherein were 
placed statues of marble^ like those in the cells, the iniddlemost having 
a tamp hanging before it : we saw the Priest busy in receiving from 
such as were performing their devotions, and who presented liim witl. 
flowers, oil, wheat, and salt : with the first he adorned the images, 
his mouih and nose being covered with a piece of callicoe, for fear of 
profaning the mystery by the Inpurity of his breath ; the oil was 
intended for the lamps ; and the wheat and the salt for the sacrifice ; 
he muttered out certain prayers over the lamp, and^ ever and anon 
put his hands in the smoke of the flame, out ot an opinion they have, 
that fire having a greater power of purifying than water, tliey may, 
after this cleansing, without olTencc, lift ujf tlieir hands to God.y 
I now proceed to make my promised remarks upon the Sphinx. 
That the Spliinx was androgynous is evident from the circumstance 
that Herodotus calls the Sphinxes in the Propyljea of the Temple of 
Isis andro-sphinxes^ as Winkelman, who is quoted by Mr. Beloe, 
observes ; he also remarks, that it is female before, and male behind, 
and says, that the testicles appear behind. The Sphinx had also the 
body of a lion ; you suppose, (wltli Maillet, and Mr. Browne, in his 
Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, p. 1()2.) in vol. iii. p. 519. that 
‘‘ it pointedly alluded to the power of the Sun in the signs Leo and 
Virgo and you consider it, (with Larchcr,) “ as the symbol of the 
most satfred and profound mysteries I mu?t confess, tliat I incline 
to the opinion of M. Pauw^ who says, that these Sphinxes are images 
of the Deity, whom they represent as an Hermaphrodite. I have 
already observed, that the Egyptians were continually inventing new 
symbols to represent their mystery of the Trinity, I might have added, 
as well as of the androgynous nature of the Deity: the Sphinx was 
admirably adapted to this purpose ; when it stands alone, it alludes to 
the union of the two sexes in the Deity ; when it is placed between 
two other colossal statues, it is intended to represent the 1 rinity : in 
either case it is tlie symbol of mystery. I shall now attenipt to 
support this hypothesis by an appeal to facts. You have given in vol. 
III. p. 436. some extracts from M. Savary, on the Ruins of Egypt, 
from which I shall quote only the following passage : “ Near Carnac 
we find the remains of one of the four Temples mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus : there are eight entrances to it, three of which have a Sphinx 
(^gigantic size statiding in J^ront^ with two colossal statues^ on each 
side of the Sphinx, which are respectively cut from a single block of 
marble in the antique tasteP 1 have already observed, that the 
j^gyptians always decorated the portals and fronts of their Temples 
wuh a representation of the Trinity, which they designated by 
different symbols ; and the knowledge of this fact will sufficiently 
explain the intention of these three figuree^ 

The following passage, which is taken from Mallet’s North. AfOiq, 
V. I. p. 110. affords another testimony to the truth of my assertion i 
The great Temple at Upsal seemed to be particularly consecrated 
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to the three superior Deities, and each of them was characterised by 
some particular symbol : Odin was represented liolding a sword in 
his hand : Thor stood at the left hand of i )din, with a crown upon 
his head, a sceptre in one hand, and a club in the other ; sometimes 
they painted him on a chariot, drawn by iwo lie-goats of wood, with 
a silver bridle, and his head surrounded with stars : Frigga stood at 
the left hand of Thor; she was represented of both sexes, as an 
Hermaphrodite, and wdth divers otlier attributes, which characterised 
the Goddess of Pleasure.** What, Sir, is this Frigga but the Sphinx 
of Egypt ? This Scandinavian Sph*nx at I psal, w^as placed betw'ccn 
Odin and Thor, just as the Egyptiai- Sphinx was placed between two 
colossal statues ; but the representation at Upsal w^as an emblem of 
the Scandinavian Trinity ; and therefore the Egyptian representation 
may fairly be presumed to be intended for V symbol of the Egyptian 
Trinity. 

I have sometimes wond<?red that you were unable to discover in the 
M&nsa Isiaca a representJrtion of tlie Trinity, especially as that 
curious Table forms a grand epitome of the Egyptian theology : 1 
think that I have discovered this representation. You observe, in your 
account of it : “ Immediately under the arms of Isis two large wings 
are expanded, stretching on either side to the very extremities of the 

Table : Uvo alack Sphinxes tvitk white hvad’^dresses arc 

couchant under the wings of Isis.** The wings and the Sphinxes repre- 
sent the other two hypostases of the Trinity : you admit that these 
wings have an immediate allusion to the primordial Cneph, or 
Spirit, whose expanded and genial wings, at the beginning of time, 
brooded over— the turbiti waters of chaos ;** and I think that you will 
not hesitate to admit that the Sphaixes have an immediate allusion 
to the third hypostasis of the Trinity, as well as to the union of the 
two sexes ‘in the Deity : as in the Hieroglyphic of the Globe, the 
Wings, and the Serpent, there is one Serpent on each side of the 
Globe, so there are two Sphinxes couchant under the Wings of Isis, 
I have not sufficient leisure, at the present moment, to pursue this 
subject to a greater length, and must content myself w^ith suggesting 
these hints to you. 

I shall now proceed to compare this fragment of Firmicus with 
some remarks, which you have made in p. 609. 10. and 11. of the 
same vol. “ Although the Deity was more generally ^represented 
'‘Under the form of an ox in Egypt, ttian in any other Eastern nations, 
so much more so that by degrees, from symbolising God under that 
sifnilitude, they proceeded to the impiety of adoring the animal itself, 
and he, in time, became the public idol of their temples ; yet was the sacred 
bull airobject' nearly of as high, and as peculiar veneration, both in 
Persia and India : — in Persiai according to a most curious account 
ta^en from the. genuine Books, of the Parsees, by M. Anquetil du 
Perron, and inserted in the third voL of his Zendavvsia^the supreme being 
tvas originally sj/inbotised, adored^ and addressed^ under the form ^ a 
BuUf and the reader may th^e peruse a translated prayer to the Uod^ 
Bull •• it \ras upon this account, according to the same learned and 
ingenious author, that when men began to worship their deceased 
gneestors^d Noah, the great progenitor of the renovated world, camo 
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•to be numbered first among those deified mortals, he was represented 
and venerated under a figure compounded of liall-man, lialf-bull, and 
denominated in their sacred writings, Vhomme laureaif : the Apis of 
Egypt had doubtless a similai* origin : the Bralimins ol India repre- 
sented all the operations of nature, as well as those of the mind, under 
significant symbols : the Bull is the animal, which constantly accom- 
panies Seeva, the God of Generation, and Fecundity, who only destroys 
to re-produce : in the. paintings of smne of the Pagodas^ this animal is 
poxirtra^ed standing near him ; in others^ he appears mounted upon his 
hack,*' Now in the engraving, which you have given from Dr. Hyde, 
Mithra is actually pressing to ihegrmind a struggling bull ; and rimni- 
cus ironically says of the Pcisians^ that the^ tvorsliip a God-thi^ of 
bulls,' The quotation from Statius, which is put iiiulcr the engraving, 
is very singular ; and pro\»s incontestibly% that it was taken from 
some sculptured representation in a Mithratic cavern, tJiough here I 
hesitate to agree with you, that the Poet cjrew Jiis description from 
tlie sculpture on the rock, from which the engraving was taken : 
Statius would, scarce!)", have passed in silence, the other two person- 
ages, as well as the animals, which we see in the engraving. Mithra 
was, probably, often represented on many of these sculptured rocks 
alone in the act of seizing a bull : the passage is, 

Sni 1*ersn sub r up thus uufri 

liidifi'nata siUfiii iuiquintem cornua MUhram, 

Invol. II. p. 51. you have given some curious illustrations of this 
subject. 

We are told in this fragment of Fiimiciis, that the rites of Mithra 
were familiar to the Romans : you have inse»tcJ in the 5th vol. of 
your work, (p. 98 V.) a curious account of a small circular temple of 
Mithra, discovered between the Viminal, and the Quirinal Hills at 
Rome; you have also remarked in v. ii. p. 211. that the Romans 
raised altars to Mithra with this inscription : 


Deo Soli BJUhru’j 

Or, Soli Deo Invklo Mithrcr. 

In voL III. p. 506. you resume the subject, and declare your opinion, 
that the Pairtlieon at Rome was a Temple of Mithra } in which 
opinion I have the pleasure of agreeing with you. r , ™ 

You remark in vol. v. p. 811. tfuU ‘ the Caduceiis of the Pliocni- 
cian 7V/tt<, who was sirnamed Trimegisi, or Ter-Maximus, from his 
belief in the Trinity, which is prefixed to tliis vol., is adorned with 
that old Egyptian symbol of Deity, the Globe, Wings, and Serpent ; 
and what is still more remarkable, this Caduceus is described by the 


• In vol. II. p. <802. you observe: “ Mithra is said by Porpliyry to have 

beeiiosfrulfro/ 0*01, which Jie secreted in caverns ; intimating, at once, that 
the Sun like the ox, was the oiiiblom of fertility, aiul that his prolific and (genera- 
tive heat produced that tertility by secret and invisible «P«rations.” Here I 
most take the liberty of difierinf; from you : the real reason why both Porphyry, 
and Firmicus represent Mithra os a xtealer «f oxeu, aPpears to me to be, 
he J^leulpturcd in the net 4 seizing a buU; aW when Pornliyty says that he 
secreted thmuin caverns, what more probable soln ion of that idea can be given, 
than to suppose ihat it was taken from a senlptiircd representation m a Mithratie 
caveraf 
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Ancients as produdn^ three leaves together^ a sacred trefoil, intimat- 
ing the three-fold distinction of the Deity, for which he was so 
strenuous an advocate : thus Homer, in the Hymn to Mercury, calls 
it the golden three-leaved wand :* now it is a singular fact, tlaat trefoil 
was considered by the Persians as an emblem of the TVinity, and was, 
therefore, both deemed a sacred plants and much used in sacrifices : 
thus Herodotus says, Bk. l.c*lS2, ii ituptoTt/iiaf Kecra t« 

iyj/itay rec ee;ritXatrdrnp, MAAISTA A£ TO 

TPi^^TAAON, ijri ratmii sttjxe mv *di>ret rec xgsee, dtutirrH is aurev, f/uly^ 
MMTuif 'EHAEIAEI 0EOrON[HN, einv ixityct XiyovTi UMi 
irif iwmvf when he is describinj> the Persian mode of sacrifice : 
•• When they have cut the victim' into small pieces, have roasted the 
flesh, and have placed the Avhole of it upon the softest grass, but 
particularly trfoiU one of the Magi, ori Priests, stands by the obla- 
tion, and chants the Theogony in such a manner, as the Persians say 
that it ought to be done.*’ 

With respect to the circle, and the serpent, which were emblems 
of Deity among the Orientals, and the equilateral triangle, which 
was, as you have* shown in vol. iv. p. 445. 671. 567 and 588. an 
emblem of the Trinity among the Egyptians and the Jews, there is 
a curious passage in Mallet’s North. Antiq, vol. i. p. 316. : he there 
tells us that, ‘ die Scandinavians employed their Runic characters 
in various ways for superstitious purposes ; and he adds, that all these 
various kinds differed only in the ceremonies observed in ivriting them, 
in the materials on which they were written, in the place where they 
were exposed, and in the manner in which the lines were drawn, 
whether in the form of a circhy of a serperdy or ol a triangle ;* now it 
IS certainly a curious fact, that he should mention only tliese three 
modes of drawing these lines : this Scandinavian triangle was, pro- 
bably, equilateral, and a symbolical representation of the Trinity ; for 
I have before shown, that the Scandinavians had some notions of this 
mystery. 

I shall conclude this Letter with the following curious extract 
from the Travels of Tavernier y in the Collection of Dr. Harrisy (vol. 
I. p. 833.) : The Tunquinese adore--~^the hearth of their chimneys 
made of three stones these three stones represented their three ijii 
Penates; and this passage affords an unsuspicious proof that the 
DU Penatesy or Cabirim of the Homans, came from the East, agree- 
ably to the whole tenor of Classical History. 

I am. Reverend Sir, . 

With every Sentiment of l^espect, 

Imdoth dtus- 4. 1311. EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

—• 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

I lately had the pleasure of reading the several pieces 
of Biblical Criticism in your learned Journal, and was not a little 
surprised at the contradictory notions of the Critics ; but what most 
arrested my attention, was the tenacity with which Dr. A. Clarke 
contends for his conjectures upon jJie interpretation of the word 

in Gen. in. and ihc display of learning wliicli he, and jiLyijdl, 
have made, to so little purpose. There is a want of conciusiveness in 
their manner of treating tne subject ; they appear to be too desirous 
of showing how much they have been employed in Oriental literature, 
and lose sight of that precision, which is icecessary to give weight to 
their opinions. I shall not take upon me to determine, how far Dr. 
C*s opponent is chargeable with disingenuousness : it is seldom tliat 
men of different opinions do each other justice in their disputations; 
they far too frequently contend for victory, and not for the discovery 
of truth. That Dr. A. Clarke is both learned, and industrious, none, I 
believe, will deny ; in these respects I admire him but L do not 
admire his hypothesis concerning the ; and wath your permission, 

I will make a few remarks on it, and hope the difference in our 
opinions will not make me forget to treat him with respect. 

Dr. C. seems to lay considerable slicss upon the detestation, in 
which animals of the oran-outang kind afe held by women; but 
unless he can prove, that the threat in Gen. iii. 16. 

signifies that the enmity should be only on the side of 
the woman, he leans upon .he staff of a broken reed ; for, how much 
soever women may hate the oran-outang, he is very far from holding 
them in the same detestation, if we may credit those Who pretend to 
know most abbut him. I decline entering into particulars. Dr. 
Clarke cannot be a stranger to what is related of this kind of animals 
by Naturalists. 

In order to, give any thing like probability to his hypothesis. Dr. 
Clarke ought to show how the curse is fulfilled in the oran-outang, 
rrw.-T /ITT nDnnn-‘?3D n/iw Tn». How are animals of 

that tribe cursed above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field ? I shall be obliged to any person, that can inform me how much 
more grievously they labor under the curse, than the rest of the 
creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain together^ until now f 
Is the oran-out mg a creature more odious in its appearance than the 
sloth ? Is it condemned to greater hardships, and privations, than the 
wolf? Is there such enmity between it and the human race, as subsists 
between men and the ravenous animals ? Does it suffer such miseries 
as some of the domestic animals do ? Is not then his hypoth^e vloicl 
of probability in tills respect, and mustdt not remain so, until he caiy 
show that the oran-outang is cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field ? 
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Another, and insuperable objection to Dr. C’s hypothesis, is that 
part of the curse by. Can he show, that this phrase 

signifies to walk upon four feet ? It certainly might be rend, “ Upon 
thy gai'hon thou shalt walk ; * but if VITO signify the belly, or breast, 
it would be a very awkward translation ; and Dr. Clarke does not 
need me to remind him, that ibrt does not c\clusively signify, 
to walk, either upon two feet, or four, but is as properly rendered Ijy 
Ivitf its by Ambit lavit. Indeed, since Moses ranks among reptiles the 
weazel, the mouse, the tortoise, the ferret, the camelion, the lizard, 
and the mole. Lev. xi. 29. JIO. I can see no reason to suppose, that, 
by the above phrase, he could design the motion of an oran-outang ; 
on the contrary, it seems to me as clearly to point out ilie motion of 
a serpent, as if it had been written One thing is, 

however, certain, that Linn^ and Moses differ widely in their systems 
of nature ; a circumstance entirely overlooked by Dr. C. in his reply 
to the Critiques on his Bib^e. His triumph over his opponents in this 
respect is therefore only imaginary, for he assumes the very point 
which should be proved, viz. That Moses classed the animals accord- 
ing to the system of the Swedisli naturalist. Dr. C. ridicules the 
notion of the lilfTOi or serpent, haying feet before the fall of 
man. But why ? Because this would be to confound reptilia with 
serpentes. But Moses makes much greater confusion than this, for 
(if signifies repsit, reptavit,) he considers as reptilia, animals 
of LinuiVs first class, ferjc, and glires, as well as of liis third class, 
and first order. I also conceive, that Lf?v. xi. 42. contains the death- 
blow to his hypothesis, making a complete distinction between moving 
on the belly, and walki;ng. The Jewisli lawgiver, in this passage, 
describes three kinds of loco-motion. 

na-vD Tjr yfy^H-bjf ^3 

p^rr bjf 

Here we have “ all animals going upon.the gnehon, and all going upon 
four, as well as all those going upon many feet, of every creeper, 
moving upon the earth.” From the enumeration of animals in the 
29th and 30th verses, (if tlie translators be correct in rendering the 
Hebrew names,) it is evident, that Moses ranks with the anail, v'hicli 
certainly moves on its belly, every animal, whose legs are so short as to 
bring its belly near the ground, or in contact with it; and I hope I 
shall not be accounted immodest, or rash, if, in contradiction to so 
learned a man as Dr. C. I say, it is uiore than probabk, that the 
motion of serpents, and other crawling animals, is here pointed out 
by mj b^ and that the phrase cannot point out the motion 

of the oran-outang. 

There is a certam.degree of respect, which opinions of long standing 
acquire, and of which it is unjust to divest them, till we can prove 
them to be false. The word by which the LXX. translates li/nj 
undeniably proves, that in the time of Ptolemy Philadclphus, before 
Christ about 277. the translator, or translators, understood it to be a 
serpent : may 1 not then be allowed to ask, what new light has been 
thrown upon the Hebrew language, that enables Dr. C. to discover 
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their error, and coiTect it by or.iiuoutang ? I believe he \vill not 
charge me with enor, when T remind him, that one principal source 
of our knowledge of Hebrew is that ancient version. All the vci'.sions 
ill the cognate Oriental languages arc, 1 believe, wiili the exception of 
one Syriac version, made from the Septuagint. AVhence did the 
notion of a serpent arise, if should indeed signify an animal of 
the simia genus ? And how docs it come to pass, that the New Testa- 
ment ’writers, in their allusions to the grand enemy of mankind, name 
him the serpent, but never the oran-outang ? 

There are allusions in scripture to the subtilty, prudence, or wisdom 
of serpents — one in particular, Mat^Ji. x. l(». “ lie ye wise (prudent) 
as serpents.” Now- slioiild I confess, that 1 am unable to point out 
any particular, whereby we may discover tlieir ])rudence, or Avisdom — 
does it thence follow, that h? who knoweth all things, Avould assert 
their prudence il* they were destitute of that quality ? e cannot 
suppose him to be such an inconsistent Teacln^r, as to propose for an 
example (jf prudence, an animal no ways remarkable fer it ; and 
(notwitlistanding all tliat Dr. Clarke may say in defence of a 
very lame hypothesis) depending upon the word of infinite wisdom 
and truth, I must contend that we have, in the a])ovc passage, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the in Gen. iii. 1. 

T do not think it at all incumbent on the person who would prove a 
SCI peat to be intended by Moses, to point out either tlic species, or 
genus : the order is all that can reasonably he expected, and to seek 
lor more, would be only to indulge in idle speculation. 1 would also 
take the liberty of hiniing to Dr. C. Jbr hfs that 

what he calls the common hypothesis, is misnamed by him, and for 
any tiling he has shown to the contrary, may safely be called, not an 
hypoilicsLs, but a revealed truth. He must be a very careless reader 
of the liible, who docs not perceive, that the sacred Historians write, 
not for the satisfaction of idle curiosity, either in infidels, or divines ; 
but merely to give a brief and catenated history of the world, God’s 
purpose of mercy’tov. ards it in the Messiah, and the manner in which 
he carried on liis gracious design, until Jesus bowed his head, and 
said, “ it is finished.” 

Dr. C. says, « I have proved, and: so might any man, that no 
serpeuly in the common sense of the term, can be intended in the third 
chapter of Genesis, that all the circumstances of the case as detailed 
by the inspired penman are in total hostility to the common mode of 
interpretation, and that some other method should be found out.*^ 
If any one but Dr. C. thinks this to be the case, it must be because he 
(hinks very incorrectly, and leaps upon difficulties that one would 
think do not lie.iii his way. Dr. C. talks of the difficulties of 
common mode of interpretation, but I would be glad to know, which 
©f them his hypothesis removes. He says, “ It is as irreconcileable to 
the text, and context, as it is repugnant to common sense, and to every 
rational metliod of interpreting the oracles of God.” If tlie former 
part of this sentence has any meaning, I suppose it must be, that the 
text in die version is not reconcileable with the text of the original ; 
but if this be Dr. C’s meaning, it is a mistake, himself being judge ; 
does mean a serpent. If by the context he means the event 
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brought about by the instrument, I cannot see the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the teict, and context, for if we credit the word of God, the 
woman was deceived by the Nachask. Now what repugnance can 
common sense feel to the usual interpretation, that does not equally 
apply to the uncommon interpretation proposed by Dr. C. ? Is there 
any thing moi*e repugnant to common sense, in believing that P>e was 
deceived by a serpent, than there is in believing, that the lamentable 
event was accomplished by the tricks of a monkey, or oran-outang ? 
Dr. C s observation on Voltaire, whom he calls a shrewd and dexter- 
ous inHdel, is of no weight : none but that impious Buffoon would 
have made such use of the Sefipture History. Docs Dr. Clarke 
really think the received translation in the cases related — Gen. 3. 
Num« 22. and Dan. 4*. gives any countenance to infidels, to write a 
burlesque romance on the word of the lining God ? Or can he suppose, 
if ORAN-OUTANG had stood in Gen. 3. instead of serpent, that 
the unhappy infidel wovld have treated the jackanapes with greater 
civility ? Dr. C. may rest assured, that his interpretation will have no 
tendency to prevent the cavils of infidels : those, who search the 
Scriptures, with a sincere intention of embracing truth wherever it 
may be found, will soon be satisfied of the divine origin of the Bilde : 
the great misfortune of infidels is, that they search not for truth, but 
for opportunities to cavil, and as they like not to retain God in all 
their thoughts, it may be, that divine wisdom has ordered difficulties 
to remain, that such men may be snared, and fall by their own 
ifivciitions. 

If neither Paul nor John referred to the instmmeHt used in the 
eduction of Eve, why do they use the name by which the LXX. 
translate Nachash ? Why did they not use instead of 

if there had not been an allusion to the instrument ? But should we 
allow Paul’s reference, 2 Cor. xi. 3. o Euay e^ti^ecmiirey ey rPT 
my4v^/f MUT4U (having the characteristic of Gen. 3.) and John's, in 
Rev. XX. 2. Toy c^iy Tdv * to have been made in conformity to 

the names, whereby Satan was usually called by cheir countrymen, 
(and he must allow this to be the most usual name,) whence did the 
grand enemy of mankind come by this name ? Now Dr. C's objectors 
cannot, with equal propriety, contend for the literal signification of 
nwn, Trnrrr, non, or any, because he is not called 

by any of them in the Scripture, which is their rule of faitli : nor is 
there afty propriety in Dr, C's application of riNDlDn mn, for our 


* Rev. xii, itf— 16. The Church is represented as a WOMAN persecuted by 
th^Hevjl. who » calfed h h and S ofi; ; surely where the 

W0BIA.]!9 Bind the Serpent are thus opposed, there nttist bs an allusion to the 
UisMIileijf ; tttKl to deny anaUnsioit, With any show of plausibility in ClrAn. xx. 3. 
, affpeM lEO^ itie ta be impossible ; He laid lioUl on the Dra(i;oii.'' Here the 
grm is caHed by the name under which he had been represented in chap, 
xlf. and in other' parts of this book—^* Tlie ancient Serpent ” manifestly alluding 
td (Self, iii;' die first ifame a prophetie symbol’, the second a name given him from 
l4e fotmi he naed in the deception of Rve : ** whieh is DMolOs and Satan.’* 
The enhnmilldOr ond adversary, the latter a Hebrew mune by wliicb the Devil 
yfm very properly called, the former the Greek word by which the LXX. render 
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Lord might very properly command an unclean spirit to come out of 
a person, without asserting it to be a proper name of the great enemy 
of mankind ; and yet tjie Jews might, without any injusticet call 
an unclean spirit. In fine, I lioj^ I have shown Dr. Clarke’s 
hypothesis to be destitute of probability; I have shown, tliat 
lirO is a mode of progression, diflering i’rom that of walk** 

ing, either on four or many feet ; that the oran-outang is not cursed 
above every beast ; that tlie Greek versions of LXX. and the New 
Testament writers, are our authority for believing Nacliash to signify 
a serpent : and I may add, tliat the lurking habits of serpents seem 
to declare, tliat they are sensible of '."lie enmity between tliem and the 
sons of Eve. The double allusion tb the head, and to the heel of the 
parties, though principally to be taken in the spiritual sense, lias, 
certainly a natuial and ,strikii'\g reference to the serpent, but none at 
all to any animal of the simia genus. I have not pretended to say, 
whether the Nachash walked, or flew, in its primitive state ; but there 
certainly is no absurdity in supposing either the one or the other ; 
since from the nature of the curse pronounced upon it, there is reason 
to believe it was made to undergo a very great change of nature. 
However this may bo, LinnjEUs can be no authority in the contro- 
versy : and I conclude by observing, that if a serpent is not intended 
by Moses, the knowledge of whvit it was is not of the least moment to 
us : wc are sure the New Testament writers would not, in compliment 
to the mistake of their countrymen, have called the devil in 
reference to the fonn u^jder which he deceived Eve, if it had been of 
consequence to us to know, that he perpetrated the mischief under the 
form of an oran-outang. 

But while I confess my surprise that Dr. C. slionld ever liave enter- 
tained such an opinion, I am not less surprised at Mr. Bellamy’s 
Critical Remarks upon Dr. A. Clarke’s Bible ; in which he attempts 
to prove, that is a noun in the singular. My limits will not 

permit me to say much on this subject ; I sliall therefore confine 
myself to his first instance, and observe, that there Is a negligence in 
his manner, which is remarkable in such a Critic ; tliere is not a passage 
in the Hebrew Bible, in which signifies, “ qfle?- this manner.^* 

Gen. xxxix. 19. is not to his purpose, ** accordmg to 

these tvords, orthings^^^ (dabar meaning indifFerenlly either a word or 
a tiling,) is equivalent to the English phrase, “ after this manner ;” but 
is undeniably the demonstrative pronoun plural in this and. 
innumerable other passages, and the very passage he takes to prove 
his point, I use to show that HWH is properly 

translated, ** the^^e mighty Gods." Mr. B. would not have any 
objection to translate haadirim in the plural, if it was predicated of 
men ; and had he consideted, that they were Phenicians (Philistines) 
who uttered the exclamation, the impropriety of speaking in the 
plural vanishes ; they had not his views of the divine unify. The 
next clause of the verse is, if possible^ more pointedly in opposition to. 
hU opinion, D'DDrr D'HWn DH fim — This is not in the 

manner of Gen. i. 1. Ha-elohfm is construed with the participle plural, 
and (if there .was not another proof In the Hebrew Bible) is at least 
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sufficient to show, that Mn B.. has overlooked one passage, In which 
Elohim is used as a plural ftoun. When Elohim is used as one of the 
names of the self-existent and true God, by his servants, all translators 
• render it, with reference to his unity, in the singular — ^and whether the 
divine wisdom intended by the plural form of this his name, to point 
out his triune existence, must be left to eternity to discover. That 
the noun is plural when predicated Of th« false gods of the heathen, 
might be shown from a multitude of passages. 

D'Dyn onnit nnn X):hn vh. 

Ye shall not go after other (^r strange) Gods, tlie Gods of the 
people,” Deut. vi. 14. sec the fsame construction in Deut. xi. 2S. 
and xxviii, 14. again in 1 Kings, xi. JO. Jer. vii. G. Sc (), and xiii. 10. 

after other Gods to serve THEM. 
Father Simon, in his Critical History, says, On doit supposcr comme 
nne chose constante, qiie la plupart des mots Hebreux soiu equivoques, 
et que leur significatioft est entierement incertaine.” We have a 
shrewd guess of what Father Simon meant by endeavoring to per- 
suade us, that the signification of Hebrew words was uncertain ; and 
I am sorry to say, Mr. Bellamy’s Criticisms, and Father Simon*^ 
assertions, speak the same language. There are, wrthout doubt, 
many grammatic anomalies in the Hebrew Bible, and considering its 
antiquity, how should it be otherwise ? But it is beyond the power of 
cither Mr. Bellamy, or any one else, to make die Hebrew wwds mean 
any thing, or nothing, just as imagination prompts them. I add one 
instance more, in which Elohim is construed witli the participle 
plural, Deos vidi ascen dentes, 1 Sam. xxviii, 18. 

I am well aware, thaWonathan expounds the passage, “ I have seen 
an angel of the Lord ascending,*’ 5cc. and ’that Kimchi expounds 
Elohim by bnn Dib, but I take neither of them as authority, since 
they do not give the literal reading, but what they conceived to be 
the intended meaning of the text. I have not room, in the limits I 
have prescribed to myself, to notice the other passages he has men- 
tioned, but would ask him en passant what authority he adduces for 
rendering vbj^, “ btforc him** in Gen. xxxv. 7. ? Supposing Elohim 
to come from ^ Jortitudoy virtnsy the disputed part of the 

passage might be read, For there the mighty ones were revealed 
or made known unto him when he fled from the face of his brother.’' 
(for Elohim die Keri reads ICHp.) He saw the an'^els of God in 
hfs dream, the miglity ones. I now turn back to Mr. B’s Critical 
Rematks in former Numbers of your Journnl. In No. iii. p. 631. 
we have a ^ecimen of Mr. B’s modesty, in his charging Dr. Kenni- 
fott and De Rossi witli ignorance of the Hebrew, and with adding to, 
or taking from, the Hebrew text, in the manner proposed by Dr. G. S. 
Clarke. But his ability to maintain and prove the absolute 
INTEGRITY of the Hebrew text, is what, I thought, no sober scholar 
would at this day pretend to — one would naturally suppose, that some 
tespect^ould be paid to the ' arguments of Job. Morinus, Ludov. 
'' CapeRiii^ and other learned men who have written on this subject. 
'Dr. Ma^h, in his Lectures on Divinity, lately published, states this 
. fttbject.wkh great perspicuity, Lect. xi. and though he admits die 
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imcgrity of the Hebrew text, from the time it was fixed by the Masora, 
yet in the conclusion he very properly observes, “our notions of integrity 
must not be carried to such a height, as to imply that no deviations 
from the sacred Autographs were retained in the Masoretic text, tiiat 
there are no passages in our present Hebrew Bibles which betray 
marks of corruption, and still require critical aid.** Now if wc admit 
the Professor to be a competent judge, what must we think of Mr. 
Bellamy's ABSOLUTE integrity of the Hebrew text ? Mr, B, com- 
plains of the different interpretations given of v;irious passages, by 
people pretending to critical skill in Hebrew. Do not their various 
opinions seem to intimate that tliwe is aomr truth in Father Simon*s 
assertion, and that the language is*but imperfectly known? And when 
we consider that it has ceased to be a living language for upwards of 
20()() years, and that the ^icred volume is the only book in jnirc 
Hebrew, that has come down to our times, how should it be otlierwise ? 
It is, not, however, so uncertain as some critics would make it, and at 
the hazard of having the honor of being ranked with such novices as 
Keunicott and De Rossi, I shall venture to make a few remaiks on 
one of the fortuitous shoots of Mr. Bellamy’s imagination. In liis 
Notice of Sir W. Drummond’s Essay on a Punic Inscription, he 
stumbles on the word the signification of wdiich Sir W. thinks, 

must, in the places he mentions, be best determined by the Arabic. 
Tills leads Mr. B. to give anew translation of 1 Sam. xxii. Jbr the 
mkc of the Deists ! He would have us believe, that iinn is erro- 
neously rendered “ ffuder,^^ and refers us to Gen. J. 11). and Lev. xvi. 
S2. lor the true .sense of it in this place — surely nothing but inattention 
could lead any man in his senses toTiazardhis reputation as a critic, 
on such a reference, or to tell us that its signification i.s “ IN THE 
PLACE OF.** I would beg leave to ask this learned Hebraist, if 
he can possilily .suppose either of these passages to his purpose In 
the first, Joseph said to his brethren, “ I am in the place of God.’^ 
Does this censurer of Kennicott and De Rossi suppose, that Joseph 
occupied the Throne of God ? His meaning was, tliat in a certain 
degree he represented God, or was under him for the good of his 
brethren ; and that as God nourishes and supports all, e.stcnding his 
mercy to them, notwith standing tlieir ingratitude and rebellion, so he 
would imitate the Father of Mercies, in doing good to his brethren. 
Let me inform Mr. B. that when Jin/I signifies “ in the place qfi* 
it always implies the absence of that, in the place of which it stands ; 
this is perfectly clear from his second example. Lev. xvi. 32. “ instead 
or in the place of his Father:* The passage cannot then be read 
as Mr B. would have it, nor is it at all evident, that two towns are 
mentioned in the text ; nfyiJI signifies a hill ; and we know from 
1 Sam. ix. 1 1 . that Ramah was situated on a hill, and that there was in 
its neighborhood a high place, perhaps a grove ; these things con- 
sidered, without putting any strained or unnatural sense upon One 
Hebrew word in the text, it will read, “ Now Saul abode in the hill, 
under the grove or tree in (or by) Ramah,** &c. Had the winter, 
meant to inform us that Saul abode in ft situation between the tw« 
towqis^ he would have expressed himself thus : 
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nbi rni npaa ra bsfitn -mn ntn* h)tw), 

" Notv Saul abode under the grove between Gibeah and Ramah. 

I h;ive been accufitomed to read sober critics, Lowth, Leusden, 

What they have to say, they advance with modesty, and proceed like 
men searching for truth ; but this Gentleman, like die priestess of the 
Pythian Apollo, delivers ORACLES, and from his decisions there- 
is no appeal. 

I am, Sir, your's. See. 

Newcastle ivpon Tyne. 11. 
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I 

to Mr. Patrick's Essay on the ** China of the Classics/^ inserted 

ill No. VI. 


This jwrt includiea^ hesUle some Information on the Byssus^ and the Serica of 
She Amients^ Illustrations of Passages in PropcrliuSt Jischylus, TihulluSf and 
Cloiidian ; ViudictUions of Passof^es in Elorus, Hesyc/iius, Snidns, the Etymolttfficum 
Moffntmf and Pliny ; Striettires on Sdiutz^ Sophtffi'us^ Kuster, //. Slephensy Consian- 
tinty ffojjfnwHy Pitisimsy SaltnasiuSy and Antoninns Thylesius. 

TTiie very learned, and curious Essay on the China of the Classics 
has induced me to make a great variety of inquiries, of which some arc 
remotely, and others are immediately, connected with the Essay itself, 
but which arc all designtd to illustrate sonfb passage in the classical 
Writers, which has been involved in obscurity, > 01 * has been misunder- 
stood by the commentators, from their not having taken a sutriciently 
wide fliid extensive view of the subject. 1 have diligently collected, 

• and carefully collated both the passages themselves, which are scattered 
thraugjiout the different writers of antiquity, and the opinions of com- 
mentators and • critics upon them ; i have neglected no sources of 
information, which were accessible to me; and the reader will (ind all 
my quotations exactly verified by the editions, which 1 have consulted. 
Tbc new interpretations of different passages, which 1 have proposed, 
1 am awaxe^inay be deemed the chimerical effusions of a youthful fancy ; 
for them am jsome Scholars, \vho are content to surrender their judg- 
ment: to certain deified giants in literature, who condemn every attempt 
of innovation, which opposes the standard of, what they are pleased to 
lerxn, establisbcid authoiity, as if the, greatest men were not liable to 
ef|3pr;.and w|^o often itnpnte smne malignant motive to those, who havo 
the,cotif^ to vindicate the right pi private opinion. J. profess myself 
to in tnan^-mbcr of those, who must be convinced, before they can] 
hdteve^.and who weigh, with candor and impartiality, every opinion on 
the dispute from whatever quarter it may come. Though 1 

found occasion to differ from Scholars of established 
various topics, yet J have always stated the grounds of my 
opposition to them, sensible as iam of my own .fallibility ; and have 
never sullied the pages of this respectable Journal, nor disgraced the 
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ruu'ju! ol ii Scholar, wiili personal abuse and illibcriil rdhciioiis. I 
tVankJy confess that 1 may, in some eases, have unconsciously talleii 
into ihe ^^isco^ cries of oliieis ; for, as I.a'iibcrl li(»s has well said in tho 
Tn hire to his “ Ohs. ivaiioiKH Cyitkic^*’ Quam dificile aH dicerc quod 
ion dictum sit prihs^ cf ufjst rvan' quod non obsercaf uni ah (this sit m cd 
.'rudtfionis lure, in ([lid hodie \trsuniur, scrijdoi umfjuc affluentid, c.vpc- 
nunfur omnesy qui r» i Uteraniu setr didunt, 

'flic ji: >i p:i‘'^a^(', (»n w liK li i iiii'ani lo oiVer scane remarks, is in 
rjopi'rtins Ho(jk iii. hut;, o. v. 1. 

“ Vrina Deiis Cie.-ur <litrs rneditatji:' a*! liulos,' 

Kl fi'et'i «ciiin»iteg fiiuleic <‘!.i'*'-e H'ai-s; 
jM.u'h.i VI, ». inerci*s : pataf iilti l a »^cir,i uiiiniplios: 

“ 'I’hmis et laipltmles smIj siia jina IIik t!! : 

“ Sev« s eL Aiisariiis voaieat provineia vii^i^ , 

Assiiesi enil/atio l*aiiUd trop.vvi J o\ 

'* C’f. Claud MU. Ilciiioi. V. v.‘.jl7. 

Victiira ftr< ter 

tiloiid Trujton ; turn turn quoii I'dirtilr v'n to 
JSo^tra tniunphatifun'iut procinciu l^uithi: 

i ppar.timnr Kosrri \eisujnin meme halnusse nohilissimmn Poi'tam— : 
•once line lacit insignis lloiatii locus 1.. i. Och 12. 

I lie seu Pur/hos JaiUo imminentes 
Reel'd justo domiios triumpho, 
i^iire saOjeclos Orinttin orw 
St'ras^ el Judos: 

it Flori L. iv. c. 12. ^erts (tiam, habitantesque sub ipso sole Indi, cum 
pcmmis it marptaritisy elephantis quoqitc inter^7niinera frahent's, ni/ul 
magis qudni longinquitutcm vur impiiiahunt, quam qitndrir/uiiu inipleve^ 
rant: coiijimaiinl hi cum Seribus Jndos, itidem iit nobler boi la.** 
l)ra*khu''ius. l lie Poet say^. that ‘ Ca:sar intends lo peiut»ale to the 
extremity of India, and lljaf the Tij^ris and the Huplirates will thus 
soon roll a free and iiulependeiiL flood the two suh.sei|ii('iit lines specify 
some of the nations comprehended in the 4 po'ccotlcnl lines; “ Ves," 
adds the Poet, “ even the Seric nation shall tall benealli llu‘ Roman 
spear, and the fierce Parthiau shall sitpply trophies to the Jupitet 
Feretrius of ihe Latins.” If ('laudiiiu be allowed, as Rrmkhusius 
supposes, to ailudt»to these verses of Propertius, the interpretation, for 
which 1 contend, is at once proved ; for he connects in his idea the 
Tigris with the Partita tropira, jwhi as I do : any oiliei mode of inter- 
pretation setMns to me to cinbanass the. senience : the words — parat 
ultima terra tiiamphos seem to point to the Seres,, or Chinescy as the 

* Rt'ficl here for the neiiiiiiative is Ser: thus \vc have iu C. S. Sidop. 

A poll. Tiim. V, vt 4.‘j. Scr rellera, thuru Sabofus: thus Auson.^ JEidi/1/. 12. iu 
Mo/iosyl, de iJisior. (eit**tl in Facciolati’s Lexie.on), 

Petlera depsclit neimralia vesiijttius Ser : 
thus Seneca in Here. CEt. Act. 2. v. 665. 

Nec MeeoniA d’lstingmt acu, 

* Quat Phtpbeis subditus Ewds 

Legit Eds Ser arboribtif. 

Beroaldus in his note on Sneton. Califf. c. 52. quotes tlie passage of Ausonius, 
and adds,-^‘< Singulatiter iu recto casu dicitnr Scr.” 

VoL, V. No. 3f. 
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object of the port’s atteivtion ; for the Seres' wk^xo. cnlled ulihm Seres, sn. 
expression which seems to have passc^d into a proverb, because the 
Ancients planted them in the farther extremity of the Indian World ; 
thus ISencca says in his Ilippolytus Ac. 2. 6'c. 1 . Qmae fila rawis vltimi 
Seres legunt : Again in liercvles CEtxtis v. 414. Cnjns triumpkos ultimi 
Seres canunt : thus Juvenal says in Sat. 6- v. 403. 

Hire ffidetn novit quid intn fiat in orbe, 

Quid Seres, quid Thruces agant, 

that is, What is doing in the remotest parts of Asia^ and of Kiiropc.'' 

Mr. Barrow, the sensible and intelligent traveller into Cliina, to 
whom 1 have cominunicfutcd my MSS. on this subject, says in a Leltei 
addressed to me fiom the Admiralty Oct. 23rd, 1811: “Do you 
really think Florus, in speaking of the Eml^assy of the Seres to Augus' 
tus, infilled to any credit? Is there any corroboration whatever in any 
contemporary, or other writer of any such cmhassy having arrived at 
Home ? Sujrely, if such an event had acUially taken place, would not 
some Roman writer, besides Florus, have mentioned it ? Roman vanity 
-in the age of Augustus was not at so low an ebb, but that an event 
of so extraordinary a nature would have bt'come :i theme for some poet, 
or a fact for some historian : 1 recollect no mention of it but by Florus.” 
The passage of Florus has been quoted in the note of Brcrkluisius : if I 
am not mistaken, Horace (quoted in the same note) has some allusion lo 
this Embassy, when he says, 

“ Hie seu Partlios Latio imniine^tes' 

“ Egerit justo domitos triiiinpho, 

“ She su^ecitM Orienth mue ' 

^ “ Seres r/ ludos,** 

And Suetonius says in Aug. c. 21. Quee virtutis' modcratwnisqnc 
^fama Indus etiam ac Scythas, auditu modo cognitos^pellexit ad amicitinm 
suam populique liomani ultra ptr legates petendam, Oasaubon lierc 
pi:csonts us with the following note : “ Indorum ct Scytharum legates 
simul venisse ad Aiigustum Tarraconem usque auctor est Orosius: ego 
observe duas legationes a Toro rege Indorum ad cundem Angustum ; 
alteram,' quae ad cum venit in liisp^iniis bellum gerentem, cujus 
Orosius mcminitf et cum co Eusebius in Chronico ; qui id annotut 
ad annum Augusti, ut ipse nuincrat XVllJ. qui anausincidit in tempus 
belli Cantabrici : hi legati petendse pacis causa venerunt : scenta est 
4eilicqp8 altera Icgatio, quae ad Augustum A. U. 73i. pervenit: quando 
■ipse post Gneciam Asiainquc lustratam, Samiiin per hycmcin vciiit ; hi 
legati qum magnis muhisqiie muneribus ad sanciemlum feed us, quod 
anC^ petierant, venerunt: de his Strab. L. 15. et Dio, L. 54. regem 
Indorum, h quo venerutit ad Augustum hgati Eusebius Pandioncin 
in Chronico appellate non Porum : llotvSiwv, ait, o rdiv 'ivSJjv 
fl?^S Auyoiimu xa) elva} leafs^Keiaarou. venerunt postri et 

ad Trajanum le^ti Indici : Constqntinopolitonorum ssepc raennni 
U^re venisse ad ImTOratorum legatos,- Indorum ut ad Constantinum, ad 
Theodosium, Heraclium, Justiniauiim, ct alios.^’ 

In the 1501st verse of tbe Agamemnon occur the following lines: 
f rw A* ds'e^et Baydrtp j3loy ex^yscuy. these 

StiQei are repeated at v. 15^5, Schutz says hcre--*^^* A nefanda muliere 
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sic veste cnptus, quomaclmodum aranea bcistiolam cassibus suis irrctirc 
solct/^ I nuisl confess, tbougli my readers may be startled at the novelty 
of the idea, that I am more inclined to suppose that the Poet is alluding 
to the dress of royal women, which was, as may be proved, made of 
cotton, or rather silk, which the ancients knew to be the production 
of a worm. Thus Antigone says in the Seven at Thebes v. 1045. 

ra<^oy yap aJrou xal xararxa^af 
yL’viJ TTfp oJo-a, y^r^y^avyirofjion 
<p£co'j(rx ^v^civov 

where ^vfr'rlvov 7i£'n‘>,ivu.oLros is j'ightly interpreted by the Schol. B. 
roj ^oLriAiy.ov and where Stanley bays,--r-“ Habitus mulieruin : 

Kur. Bacch. v. Slf). 

Ayy. crtlXoLi viv (1* vvv) dtjL(p\ fSvfrcrivovg iretrAoy^. 

risv. ri slg yvvxt*/,a$ av5poj reXw; 

Plinius lino byssino secundam bnnitatis palmam dat, mulicrum 
ma\imo deliciis.” In the Orcstts 1434. (lid. Porson) wc have 
Capea TT&pipupta, Awpa KAyra^ayvjVrpa. l^ucian says, in the 2d Book of 
his Imaginary Histori/y S(r9^rt ^oivyrtzi, d^a^viois Xf-rroTr, Tropfupwf : 
here I would ask what l^iician can mean hy acd^vioc, Xsiffoi but silk ; 
and is not this the y^ao/xa apa^yijf of Aischylus?* But Lucian says 
thus in the passage of the Orestes we have 
Ttociur^socy which corresponds to the /Sytrerivoi TfsrrXoif and the jSuWiyyj/ 
7,'57;Xceaa in the passj^ges cited from the Bacchtr, and the Seven at Thebes* 
Hence we learn the fact, which will enable us to determine the meaning 

• 

* This is exactly the term, which the Classical writers give to silk ; thus Ser* 
viiis says upon (ieor^\ 2. v. IC^l. Apud Ailthiopiain, Indos, ct Seras, sunt 
qiiidaiu in arboribus venues, ct homhyces appellantur, qiii, in arancorum modwQ, 
tenuissima jiln [the Xiutm of Lucian] deducunt unde est sericum; 

iiam Janam arboreani iioii possumus accipere, quia iibiqiic prucreatur:” thus 
Martial, L. 8. Ep. 39. 

Nec vaga lam tenid dheurrit aranea tefa, 

Tam leve wc hombyx pemiulus urget opus : 

Thus Pliuy says of the silk worm, Nat, Hist, L. 11. c. Telas arancorum modo 
iexunt: thus Heliodorus L. 10. says Cerda upon the passage of Vircil, 

Aperte ait confici stamina apud Seras ab arands:” thus Pausanias says, that 
the silk-worm bcilrs the nearest resemblance to a spider : thus Clemens Alexan- 
drinus says, in his Peedagogus (L. 2. p. 23. 4. Potter’s edition.) w 

sxlysv Ivioiicf xvrxlq rm vtftitrfMsaiy 

fistcy TXf Xtnrsv^ytxff Kxi ru$ h raTf v^xTf nXoxxf, „ 

iundiaiy /xffiirrdprxf, ptifix ;^^verot;, xxi hSixovf, xai rsvf isfn* 

ivKXi xxi^t» sxvTxs' eg fvirxi t« Tr^wrsy, tirx e| xmv ixmix uvx^xiu* 

T«ei KXfiTn* pif %U r^irnv fMrxfAs^^xriv vuj^fMvrxi iapiSOXu** st ptxvixXst 
avrl KxXcuo-t¥' s^'eu foxx^Uy rixrtrxt rnlpxp, xx0xm^ tx m x^xxm o rig 
x^dj^vns P'TCf : thus Dionysius says in his Oixov/xtyns ng^tnynnf, v. 752t 
xxd Te^x^ot, ^fcu^si n, xxi tfiptx ixfix^x 
sY n xexf fitp xpxhartxi xxl l^dx fi^Xx, 
xUxx £«t<V0»Ti$ l^npris Mphx yxlns^ 
iUMrx nvy^vsrtp nsXutxSlxXxy rtfimrXf 
iatutvx Xufoxftios Sir^iTi noh%* 
oSn xfp tgyop x^x^i^vxxp 
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of several passages in the classical Writt'r.s, thot the (h ecLs dtj^pnl iheir 
silk, ami cotton in purple : Thus Iloracesa^ss Harm* 13, *). Nee Core 
referunt jam tibi purpuriv, Avhere an aiicieiU c«jiuni(’nlalur suys - “ !’re- 
tiusLV, a I«)Co, nani in C’o insula vi*vt<*s loiinis'.iniLi* ti xuntni ad dclici?is 
iiiulieluris ct liixiim, Oj)tiinar|ut' purpura tin^untur:'^ and wr have in 
Juwjul Sfit. 3- lOl. Con chpIiaCoa, where 11 upnli oI)S(*im s : “inir|MMM‘ 
C\>a', Coa* coiicliyiiat;r, h. r. juirpuia* ini‘(cl.\ : l aaloin 

tur otiani purpura, et inter insulas nunas, ( 'u!i el Nyssuni s('. 

Puiphvrin, maipui muricum Cf>pia capioUitui : .lani atl I'lor. ()d. tv'. 

13, IJ. el li^itduin ad I'lin. v. 3K 3(>/* Ihuce I lesvcliius sii'vs, 
BCo'crivo^' 'iro^fiyyjy : J^'opiniT. Ik r- (,’‘iK>d tanii ii d)\<'rsuin ii 
])urp\irii; Lucas, 'j , >.j.\ Ziy'i'.v \ ncque 

culoris <’st, sed lini delienlissiiui. Phu. e 1.” li. Sttpluais in 

the liukx lo ^iis Greek T/usanru^ has ralleii iuU» tin* same inisiiik(% 
as he quotes these ry words., Lonsraiuiius liiniself ui\aec|Uiiiiiled willi 
the origin <d' tlie mistake, says, “ Ex his constat Suidani et llesyeli. 
iguovare (jiiid pi'sr'7o:G and lloifinun in l)is Lexicon Universale, says, 
after citing this passage of St. Luke— “ Lnde co!lii;ilur a purpura 
vcitem hy^sinani distinelain fuisse, quo'd notanduju contra veteres urani- 
inalicos, qui byssinum coloreni purpuretnn inUi[ n‘tati sunt.” Mofiniau 
also says: ‘‘ ;Vpud Pliniiim vero 1. 1.9. c. 41. fex ()•>, Ihl, r>ip<*nt.] uhi 
lie hyssini tiiiiLrendi ratione, sicut olijn lei^ehatur, /iy*>!^iiium reponit 
Dalechainpiiis the words of I'liiiy are: Quin tt Icrrcna mUccrc, 
coecoque t met am Tyrio tingcrc, ut Jicnt hysp^iniimJ* Prom what luis 
already been said, and what will be said below, it will, I think, a)>])eai 
highly probable thai Plipy wn te hyssinnnu 
^ Again 1 li syehius says, /Su-ririva’ hence Su^dassays — jZ’jo’tre^ov. 

Rvcrco) ^s3oLiJ.p.s)>ov : Kuster buys here, as Soping, di<l above, *' H.me 
interprctationeiii non probo, quoniani fiv(rrros non est colons, sed lini 
genus:” Again Suidas says — 0u<ra'oy, o^'urr/ief, ^x^vtovojs a'r,w,aiV?. 

ex 7 r'jc<p^(X$. Kuster, under the same error, here says: “ Imo 
aliud est byssus, et aliiid purpura est, iit ex veteribus scriptoribus satis 
constat: male ergo ista Suidas hie confundit.” Salmasiiis on "J'er- 
tulliaii dc Vail. p. 219- (quoted by Pitiscus in liis Lexica?/ Antiquitatu/n 
Rom. under the article Byssus), as well a.s Pitiscus himself, has given an 
ipgeiiious, but an erroneous reason foi this interpretation of the word : 
the first says — “ Byssus dc colure pin puroo eliaiii exponitur a ijuibus- 
dam : Hes>ch. ^V7(riyov, TCO^pijyjoy, ajlore hyssi, vel lini, qui purpurti 
cohris est Pitiscus adds — “ Vestes mollissiinaj ac ten uissimcT <*\ ilia 
lini specie pretiosissima conficiebantur, et ha;, (luoniain pretiosissima?, 
et, ut dixit Plin. xi.x. 1. mulieruin delicke erant, ideo ferine purpura 
tegebantur; quae res vetcrcs grainmaticos in eirorem iinpulit, ut byssi- 
num colore/n purpureum interpretarentur hence tlft Kt/ptiol. Mag, 
says — /Syo'croj', fiordyr^^f ou xat ra aV’ auTvj^ BAllTOMENA 

[uAncL, /Sutro'iva ?Jycyrai. 

Since 1 wrote these remarks, I hav'e.met with the following passage in 
that microcosm of classical l^nowledge, the PliniancB Exercitatio/ies i/i 
CaiCJulii Soli/ii Polykistora of Salmasius p. 272. ‘‘ Cum inter puipu* 
rcum et coccirmin hie color sit, non mirum alios pro cocco, alios pro 
purpurea, hysginum usurpassc : Ilesych. Sv^ra-os dyr) urryr^^ 
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: idt in p'''To‘i\y^ int<*r|)R‘|{itnr ]Ti-.li(mv 

t*v<'r evi(h‘iu from lln* dilu r p i^siiijc (»(* Sahiiiihiu^^, llnil Iji’ saw not the 
wliok Initli. Albiili says in llosyflnns oil tlio lir.t jia^-saizc cilod 
Salinasius fioni lJ>sM‘h, “ In H\rrr)>fis v\ MosclM>|HiIn .MS. in 
Ai.»ajK tnm, apiicl cl. rjil>ric. yi/W. mi p. :;()(). /3:.''.roo;, ro K/'y.yj-, O'. 
hyyy.c<., oxb^ Kayyjn d/.fjpiy, y^i '/iyc-.yj iiro 7 Cj f3-jziy rylg 

ry/ovv loCfS Acy'^r'j.i 3] xa't to Y.'jyyp'jv l'rO‘j>L%f i 3 'jy<r 0 s, 

II i am not mistakim, Xtaiophon usi*s tlio wind pi'r'j'jod^rc. 

'Fiir ilross worn by the Homan nobility wii^., :l^ rviny scholar Lnow^, 
■jntrpit ; bill Aniinianiis Marccliinus says, in bis 'Jdd boi.k, that “ llio 
c<dt hralcd silk ot the Seres anciently coinposial the dies- of tL(‘ Roman 
nobility, but was in his ai^e the extravagant and indiscuminate cloihiivj; 

• '1 the lower ranis'* beie then we clearly s e that the dnss ul the 
lioinan nobililv was ollen,^i'not always, stlk stained ii'iih par/dc. "I’he 
censtimtion ol lie* I’mperor 'l.lu orlo .jes ('cittxl in j. Ilosiiui^’s An!i<j. 
llon?. Cui /). ah\f Int. h-d. Selin \ellus, p. may be hen* 1 1 ad -A’le 

}iiifli!i tnn/L'a.sfjnr (lomi .srricas ionteval aiit faculty (/ar iiac/a con^ 
i.'ij/lto niilhas altcruis pennishonc coniexta sint ^ pnf'i j a,it ar t.v >t i!f!)nSy 
tradant iirfjUi tunica ant jn/llin er omni ptuiv it\\tf(riv crUitrt inficta' con- 
' ifjjiii, nulla i,tawfnu .suOtrxnntur tincta concinjUtt, ncc eju^dew in/tcfioni^ 
tir^ato pcitinc sntidanda fila (heurrant, <?i e. iS r. ; beuee, in tlic Cilossa- 
iiem isidoii,“ I’.ombiielnare, /f/cv re “ bomby eine.ton’s, pur- 

pu/'unt I'acicntc.sA The (’oan \ests wiTe also hincilully inteiwuven 
With L;ubi, as we liarn Iroin '^ribiilhi^ 12, 6‘, y:*). 

Ida firirt vrstrs /rwiev, qvn< jemhia Cva 
TcJ iittj aurutas dlsposuiliiue vias : 

And I'roin tin* ilippolytiis ot'Smecu (cited in llosiiuis), Act, 2, Sc. 1. 

Hcmortiv fumutir pinpurUf ntque auro illih’; 
l'( v/e<v, prociil sit vniiici'i Tyrii rnhur ; 

Qua- jihi raniis uliimi Scrca ic^nnl. 

This is still the piactice in the east, as the reader will learn iVom the 
tdllu\viri;j; obser\ations, which were communicated to me by 'hat intel- 
ligent traveller, Mr. liJirrow: ‘Mii India the muslins inUJwmen with 
gold, so closely indeed, as to exhibit almost a total plate of gold, are 
known as dresses of ceremony by tin* name of Kinkaulfs : lliey look like 
the <lresse> of our tinselled kings and (jiiieiis on the stage: in China, 
however, they coniine their threads of gold and silv< r to silk, and never 
attempt to interweave them in tlieir cotton clolhs, whinva.-* in India they'’ 
interweave th(*m solely in their cottons, a distinction not unw<irthy of 
notice.*' "I'hus Alcimus Avitns, L. 3. (eikd by \’ossius dc Orignie ct 
Vrogn ssu Jdolol. L. 4. c. yo.)* 

Fulfi;idwt auro 

hWica his cocli^i mulahat Icf^mina blutiis : 

'J'biis Galen xec) ^ixyvujKTBcvs you Oscaxsiocs ’tcoy iy 7 ? iyocerry; 
rdSco/, c. y. tom. 6. Oper. Galen, vt JUppocrafisy p- (cited in 
Adcat's Vvcuhularium vtriusque Juris J : 'fovrov rryj yivovg eVt* ra 
rujy iyuaTiu}y, UAi;j,ds(f,aFOa. )to,a/^oasv7;;, uitrrbc rCjy 

cfifoticv oyojw-aiJo/Afvuiv, which Vicat translates thus — ‘ lliijus generis 
vesrimenta auro contexla, aut supervaciiuin aliqiiod opus habeiilia, 
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aut qiis6 matcriam ox longinquo adlatani dcsidcrant, ut qusc vocant 
serica** Hcnco we see the mistake of Antonius Tliylesius (quoted in 
the passage of Pitiscus), who says that the Byssus was almost of a 
, golden color. Piti&Cub adds — “ Sed omit ; non ost onim coloris, sodfP 
lit ox his, fjui pure locuti sunt, constat lini pncstantissimi genus," We 
may here remark, that it was as obvious a mistake to say that the Byssus 
was of a golden color, as it was to say that it was of a purple color ; for 
both was sometimes used, as wc have scon, in the manufacturo of the silk 
for dresses. As then the Coan vests are often distinguished fmm the purple 
7'ohrs, though they wore often stained with purple ; so the Bpssus, or 
Serica is often distinguished from purple, though it was often stained 
with purple; thus Tibullus, *2, 4, 29- s«ys> 

Hie ihtt avarilitp stimulos, hinc Coa meljis 
resits, et a rubro lucida concha nuffi : 

And Ovid Art. Amor. 2. 2.08. sJiys, 

Sire erit in Tyriis, Tyrios landahis amictus, 

Sire erit In Cois, Coa dccere puta. 

Pitiscus quotes the following curious passage from 'rertullian dc Cuitu 
Temin. c. 13. Vestite vos serico prohitatis^ byssino sanctitatis, purpura 
pudicitia: the Christian orator, it may here be remarked, quaintly says, 
J. serico probit atis, because silk is transparent, and probity has nothing 
concealed j 2. byssino sanctitatis, because the byssus, or cotton, ivhrch 
is white, is an emblem of sanctity, (hence Eucher. Instruct. 1. in Pitis- 
cus says — Byssus cast if atis, vel contincntice candor,) ; 3. purpura pudi^ 
cities, because modesty blushes like crimson, or purple. The ancients 
perpetually confounded silk with cotton, and it w'as a very natural mis- 
take; the origin of both vvas indistinctly known; both came from a 
very remote country; silk is transparent in the shape of gauze, and 
cotton is also transparent in Us finest state, as iii the muslins of India : 
Eustathius on Dionysius (qudted in Dasqueius's Silius Ital. on Book 
6. V. 1.) says— -^ao'j Bl ylvstrOai In rivcuv (pkoiujy 

^amp,ivr^g : Eucher. ad Salon, c. 3. (quoted in Savaro s C. S. S. 

Apollinaris otln^ip. vi. book 7.) says, “ Byssus genus serici grossioiis 
paritcr, ct fortioris:" to, cite more instances would be superfluous: the 
context will generally enable the student to ascertain which of the two 
is meant in any particular passage. 

As it is my intention, in the discussion of this recondite subject, to 
produce fropi the Classical writers every passage, which can be deemed 
^ importanb I shall now produce the following citatiopjs from Claudian, 
of which three or four will confirm what has been already advanced, and 
to the remainder of wjiicli 1 may hftve some occasion to refer in a future 
Number of the Journal. 

K 

Jam parat aiiratas trabeas, ciqctiisqac micantes 
Staihine, quod moHi tondeqt <le stipitc Seres 
Froudea lanigenc carpentes vellera sylvan : 

Bt longum tenues tractns producit in auruln, 

Filaque coueroto co^t sqiialcre mctallq : 

Qiiaiis purpureas preebebat Candida vestes 
N nminibus fjatona suis; cum sacra redirent 
Ad loca nutt icis jam non errantta Deli; 

V, 178. In Prohini et Olybrii Frefr. Cpns. Panegyr. 
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Grsncr says in the note : “ Serici ratio adhuc ignota eo tempore, et cum 
xylino..s. gossypio confiisa : .lustiniani dcmiim cctatc iniiotiiit : lilis linns, 
vel laneis itasubtilia inducunturfila metallica, iitcoiicreta lia:c illis, et 
v;|^]ut iniiala videantur : ilia jam iila lanca s^ualcnt auro^ i. c% aurci:> velut 
iM|uainisobducta ct tecta sunt." 

Vobis riibcfi dabtint pretiosas aequora conchas ; 

Indus ebur, rainns Paiichaia, vellera Sores. 

De Tertio CUms. Honoi'ii, v, 210. 

GesiuT here says: Qua? sunt apiid antiquiores V. (t. J’ausaniain FJ, 

2 extr. dc natura serici, sib hodieriia experieiuia abhoneiitia, ea merca- 
tniiio vanitati \identur adscribenda, quormn inicresset, veram ratioiicm 
non vulgari." • 

Til licet extrcnios late dominorc per Iiidoa, 

Tt‘ Modus, te uiullis Arabs, tc Sores adorent. 

♦ Dc Quurto Consulatu Honor, v. Q57. 

: Asporat Indus 

Volnnionta lapis, pretiosuque iila smaragdis 
Diiota viroiit : aincthystus ihest, cf tulgur Ibcrus 
M^oiiip(‘rat aroaiiis hvacintlii cecriila flaiinnis : 

Nec nidis in lali sidVccit gratia toxtu : 

Aiigot sioiis mcTitiini, pictnratimicjiie nirtallis 
Vivit opus, niiiltaque ornantur jaspidc cultus, 

Fa vari is spiral Nereia bacca fignns: 

Una? (antiim potiiit digitis iiiollire rigorciii 
Atnbitiosa coins? vcl citjus pectinis arte 
Tra\(‘niiit solidic gcmmanim stamina telu' ? 

Invia quis oalidi scriitatus sta^ua protiindi 
Tetbyos pivasit grcmiiiiiif Qiiis divitis algas 
Germina flagraiitcs inter cpia^sivit arenas ? 

Quis jiinxit lapides astro? ^uis iiiiscnit igiics 
.Stdonii nibriqiie mans ? Tribuerc coUrcin 
Pha'iiiccs, Seres snbtemioa, pondiis Uydaspes.^ 

Dc Quarto Consu/atu Ifonoriif v. 5(15. 

Pars iiifccta croco volamina Intea^ Scrum 
Panditc, Sidoniasquo solo pr^ternite vestes. 

De NuptiU Hon, et Mar'up, v. 21t. 


‘ The eurioiis reader may compare with this ample description of Clandian, 
the follouiiig passage froni Tertnllian Dc Cnitu Femimtw, L. 1. c. 10. << Age 
nunc si ab initio remm et Milesii oves tonderciit, et Seres qrbores nerent, ct 
Tyrii tiugnerent, et Pbryges iiisucrent, et Babyloiiii iptexerent, ct inqrgaritas 
caiidcrent, et ceraniiia coruscarciit.” 

* ^ I shall digress a little here to observe that the wedding garments of tlic 

ancients were white, as Professor Brunings ol>scrvcs in bis adminible Compendium 
Antifiuitaiiuui Grofcamm e Pritfanh Saerarum Francofnrti ad Mmiium, 1745, p. 
93. 2d edition. “ Vestes miptiales in uiiptiis Hebrseorum sumine iiecessaria? sunt 
Jiabito; jam Sainsohis aevo Judic, XIV, 12. clarissimiis est locus Matth, XXII. 11. 
iibi occurrit in convivio nuptiali homo ov» nonindutus 

nuptialivestitu: occurrnnt ibidem tenebrse exteriures, extra cumaciiliiin lampa- 
dam splcndorc illustratum : albas fiitsse vestes nuptiales puritatis et gaudil 
indices, probat ex Atbena?o Doiigtauis Anal, 1. u. 23. : liie color optiine vestem 
spiritiialcni rcpnpsentat, purissimam Christi justitiaiii et niveam sanctita- 
tern per fidcm et sanctimoniao studinm indfuendam: hue pertinct locus 
insignis Apoc. XIX. 8. iibi vestis nuptialis allc^tur et describitur : 
Aristophanes yecfiweU meinorat ; Hopier. uM'hu pulcrA vectc 

indui ob niiptias Jubet,.Ody.«s. V^. v. 28.” “ The following extract,” says Mr. 
Biirder in his Oriental Customs, vol. 2. p. 307. 3d Ed. “ will show the importance 
of having a suitable garment for a marriage-feast, and the offence taken agaii^t 
those who refuse it^ when presented as a gift: ^ The next day, Dec. 3, the king 
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Tr c;rnjnUbus India gemmis,' 

Tc foliis Arabcs ditcnt, te vcllcrc Seres. 

In Eutropitim,jAU. 1 . v. 90;>. 

Oiinn puer avridens pretioso stainiuc Serum 
Vdu>it. 

Jn Ejutropium, liib. 1. \. .>0t. 

Partf alia spiimis fiiranfrni Serira fVena 
SaiijvuineiSf prima' sigiiatUM Hove jiivtMit.v, 

Kiiriicriiis ilcrtobat oquiiin, jarulisfiuc a fl ai ru 
Aurca iJurpiiiTos lolieiilc^ conuia ecrvor. 

Aumis ijMC tWit. 

De iMtidUwA Sliiich. lab. v. Xjn, 

(k’sner hiTe sii)s: “ l!ir. piito antra;' vX jnirpiin os ml coK>i<-*ni libutiin 
vcstiij simpljciter lT^pi^;^ iv.’’ 

Quod pioturalas "alea* Jiinonian'ist^s 
Oinot avis, \el quod ri^idns vibrata per ariuos 
Kiibra Hubaiirato crispeiitnr serica ilorso. 

cDe Sexto Comulatu Honnriij v. .i7.k 

I shall conclude this article with an extract tVoni a letter written l)\ 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, and addressed to the Editor of the i n 
JoiTiix'Al ; I trust lliiit 1 ha\e pro\cd fioni adlhentic (h)cuim nt'> tie* 
ptjints this writer labtu’s: he has tew citations, which have escaped me, 
except that fioin Pliny, at the commence inent, lespectnvj; the silk- 
worm : I may luisc inistiiken him, but I think he has fallen into an erroi 
in regard to the Shatliuioi and Sopilhes: they were on the Indus, and I 
ha\c hinted that they were not Hindoos, but a forei:;n tribe — 'rartur^^, 
I^suspect, from their moving in waggons, and ll^i^g them for a rampan, 
but their women burn iheinsehes, which is Hindoo : the Tartars on 
the west of China were a fways called- and all the travel h’rs n ho 
approached 'i 'artary by land on the north of I mans,' always found 
Kat/iai, as M, Polo, Paihij(|iiis, and Carpini : (lie hoide (jf /inghjs was 
Kat/uiij whose grandson Kobhii* was the conqiieroi of China in the. 

sent to invite the ambassadors to dine \vith him orirc more : the Mehmiamier 
told tliooi, it was the custom that they should wear over their own edothes tiie 
best of those garments which the king had sent them : the ambassadors at first 
made sonic scruple of that compliance; but when they were told that it was .i 
custom ohst rved by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would take if 
very ill at their ^ hands, if tlicy prescnlwl thcniaelves before him without any 
‘ marks of his liberality, they at last resolved to do it; and after their cxanipie, 
all the rest of the retinue.’ Ambassadofn 'rmvclSy p. 18B.” “ Dr. Macknight,” 
as Dr. Harwood observes in his Netv Jntroductvm to the Study and Knowledge of 
the New Testament, vol. s?. p. ir.i. “ hath well illustrated this parable: it seems, 
says this Icanied and judicious commentator, tliat before the guests were admittc<t 
into the hall of cntcrtaiumeiit, they were taken into some apartment of the 
palace, where the king viewed tliemTo see that they Were all dressed in a ntauiicr 
suitable to the occasion : here he foimd one tliat had not on a wedding garment, 
and -being provoked at the affront, he ordered him to be iinni(''dialcly thrust out 
of the palace,” as Prof. Bninings says above — Extra ccenaciiliim latnpadum 
spicndore ilhistiatum.” 

The relamina lutea Serum mentioned in this passage jpf C/andian, may be ex- 
plained by the following pas!i<^e in tliat inonumcnt of ingenuity, eloquence, and 
learning, Mr. Maurice’s Imiiun Antiquities, vol. 7. p. : he observes, that 
the greatest part of the silk ii^odncod in Bengal, and other parts of India, is 
'exported rauf* [the cnt^tich Af4M of the classic writers], ** and in its ordinal yellow 
eoleir;* 
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cnUury ; nnd lliis name of Kalliai oxtciulod with tlu’ir coiif|ii( ‘,t!i 
«’vni to Pohiiul ; llu- 'l arlais, who subdued llussia, were Kathai; and 
one (d iho divi'.ious of ,\if»^c*)W at ihis day is Kitai : CanibaUi, llit 
capiuil oi ilifbe coiujaeror', is plvt-ed by i)’An\ilU* in 'I'artary; but I 
have proved tioni (ioc/, riu' .b'uiit, lliat it was I'ekin : J ha\e shown, 
lilvewisr, lii)ni bloU my, ilial the Romans traded direct with Cliina ; Jur 
he mention^ Uiai Mae,, a Macedonian, who^e bomaii name was 'J'itius, 
siMit his aeeiils iiaiiii llie Ibiy of Issus, thnne^li Mesupotamia to th« 
Caspian, and tluaue thioii«ti the whole ol Tartary north of linaus, to 
ihe coniines ol rhiiia: this passage ot Ploleniv I never saw (|uol(‘d, till 
I advanced it ; hut it is a matter-of-fact-proof, ht tU r than a thousand 
intereiices*’ [lier(‘ I would suii^est to the learned Or. licit m the fol- 
I(Avinir passages then- is a direct allusion to this iiiiineiliaie intiTcoiiiao 
between ('hina and Rome ;• ^eueca sa\s, in iKxjk 7- t’- de Hf^nijicia : 
“ \ nho serieas M'ste^,, sj vesi^^ \ocanihe sunt, iiwjuibiis nihil cst, (juo 
deleiifli ant coipus, ant diniiiie pudor p'»it : f|inbiis sinniis, mnlier 
paium liqiiido, nudani se nun C'se jur:il>it : lun aihniua ul) i^no~ 

its ttuun ad cornmercimn sii'tdihit.s am rsiinlnr, ut maironai nostra*, ne 
udulteris qnich'iii plus sni in cubiculo, qiiam in pablicu osleiidimi 
Lipsius rightly unde rstainis the »SV/v.v 15y tlc'-e and apposind/ 

relers to /vp. <}(). “ Posse nos vesiiio.s esse .slue awunrrclo .S'l /v/;// 

Pliny sa\s, in the Protein to the Pdth book of his “ Quo 

niajris, ac magis adnurari suhit, uh iis prineiplis, nedi monies in nru- 
mora, tfA/i v ad Scra.s pell:*' Dr. Vincent thus proctrds]: “'riiere is a 
strange inispriat in •your p. 30(i oi the ('ocotz-niu for the Arvha-\\\x\.\ 
ami a strani'^e (juotatioii irom Pausamas by tbe writer, to prove that the 
Ciiiiit'se w'civ* bliiek, which shows the iL\noraftce of Pausanias; for they 
are wliiU', stiietly white, so white, that iliey call t)ie> Kuvopeans red 
men: the brown tint ot the l-awer orders in lhc» southern provinces is 
caused tnun labor in the sun ; but, if you look to any ordinary drawing 
on China-ware, fans, or screens, you will see all the Mipeiiors white, 
and the women without a tint of rose in their aheeks: tliis is a proof 
that their (U’igin is from the north, not from India (as Sir William Jones 
supposed), imr from the (Joldi'ii Cher.soncse, but undoubtedly from 'J ar- 
tary, ami, alter all their refinement and tlelicacy, alter 3000 or 4000 
yeaj's, their eyes have all the dartiir lV»rm, so curiously noticed by 
Barrow ; My rennrks on the s<jquel to the PeriplOs are, perhaps, the 
most curious part of my work ; and the writer of the article might have 
proiited from them much/' 

Islip^ July 1(). 181 1. 

In the next number of the Classical Joukkal, 1 shall submit to 
the reader some observations upon the passage of Pausanias, upon the 
latter part oPihis Letter, upon the origin of the term Oriental Ethiopia, 
and upon the Indi Coloniti of Virgil, and introduce to his notice a very 
able and interesting Letter, which 1 have receixed from Mr. Barrow, 
upon this subject. 

^ EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
Hatton, Jan, 10 . 1812 . * * 
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TThe CIa>5 of Fine Arts of flic Freiicli Institute have, for several 
years past, devoted a considerahle degree of attention to tlie subject 
of ancient Architect nre. lint their iiiqitiries have not lieen confined to 
these nioHuinents of ancient grandeur which l>espeak the remains of 
regular public edifices : tlie uncouth military moniinients of antiquity, 
which have heen denominated by some writers, Cyclopean monuments, 
liavo Ix^eii the peculiar objects of tlieijr investigation. 

Before giving a sketch of the firoreedings of this department of the 
Institute for 1810. it may not I e amiss to inform our readers, that so 
far back as the year 1804. the following set fS (Queries was jiriiited, and 
copiously circulated among the learncfl of all nations, as pointing out 
the precise objects of .the* re.tea relies of tlie Class : 

1. — In what parts of" Greece and Italy do we find iiiclosnres, or 
ancient walls, constructed of large blocks of stone, hewn into the form 
of parallelograms, and arranged in horizontal layers, without ceinenl 1 

2. — In what ])arfs of Greece" and Italy do we find similar walls con- 
structed of large blocks of stone hewn into irregular polyhedra, and 
what was llte nature of the erections, which ancient autliors, in speak- 
ing of the W'alls of Argos, Mycenae, and Tyriiithia, have designated 
by the name of 'the works of the Cyclops 1 

3. — When we find these tw'o kinds of structmes united in ancient 
ruins, wlrat is tlie order observed in their res)>cctivc arrangements, i. e. 
by w'hat means can we distinguish between the original construction, 
and tlie repairs which have been made at periods subsequent to their 
foundation ] 

Answers to the above questions have been received in the <5Durse of 
the year ISIO. not only from Greece and Italy, but from Spain, Asia 
Minor, and Chersoncsiis Taurica. We shall now briefly notice the 
information which has been received, beginning with 

Itafy.-^The ruins of Norba, situated on an eminence which over- 
looks tlie Fonline marshes, still exist in the state to which they were 
reduced on the day when the inhabitants put each other to death rather 
than fall under the power of Sylla, by whose forces tliey were besieged. 
The ramparts of Norba arc of Cyclojican construction, in blocks of 
Appenihe marble. Mr. Dodwcll, a learned English architect, and Mr. 
Middleton, an American antiquarian, b(4h at present in Italy, have 
transmitted elegant drawings of the above mins to the Institute. 

The same gentlemen have examined the walls of the cities of Alatri, 
Segiii, and Ferentino. In several places of the walls of Alatri there 
are has-rcliefs, lepresenting phallic subjects. One of these bas-reliefs 
is upon the architrave of the gate of the citadel. As tlie ramparts of 
the Etruscan and Roman cities do not present similar subjects, it has 
been conjectured, that they altude to tlie worship of the god Hermes, 
who was Tcvefed' by thii symbol in Elis ; and it is well known that from 
that place tli^^^Pelasman columns which have existed in Italy from the 
eariibt tim^l We oem derive^ rpdeness of tho more aociettt 
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Greek sculpture has been recognised in two other bafj-rcliefs on the 
bastion of the same gate. It is supposed that they allude to the wor- 
ship of Mars or 1 lerincs. 

The walls of Segni and Ferentino were generally supposed to have 
been of Cyclopean origin, but Mr. Dodwell, by discovering a Latin 
ioicriptioii on the walls of Ferentino, thinks he has proved them to be 
of Roman structure. In some places, however, the foundations seem 
to have been of Pelasgian origin. 

Mr. Dodwell has also traiismiUed drawings of sevcr<il Cyclopean 
erections dis^'overed in that part of the country of the Sabines which 
adjoins Tivoli. These monunients are similar to those which have been 
discovered in other parts, which liave been occupied by the Peiasgiaiis 
or Aborigines. 

M. Simclli, an architect, eresiding at Rome, and a Sabine by birth, 
has also transmitted to the .Institute drawings and topographical 
descriptions of a similar nature. M. Sin)ellf« inquiries were made in 
tlie neighbourhood of Torano, on the very spot where Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus places the ruins of Tiora, and a sacred inclosure, in 
which the ancient Aborigines interrogated their oracles, which were 
similar to those of Dodona. Tiiese monuments consist of extensive 
areas, raised upon walls of Cyclopean construction. In the centre of 
the largest are some large blocks of stone, which seem to have been 
part of an altar. To the eastward of Amiteniium, two walls have been 
discovered which seem to have marked the boundaries between the 
countries of the Sabkies and the Yestines, as a Roman inscription with 
the words Fines Sabinorum has been found on one of the stones. 

Baron Degerando has transmitted from Reme, a drawing of part of 
the walls of S()oleto, in Ombria : their foqndation is Cyclopean ; but 
ill tlie superstructure, which is Roman, an >^iscription has been found 
which contains the names of the magistrates^ under whose inspection 
the walls were rebuilt. 

Spain , — ^'Flie question proposed by the Class, liaviug been distri- 
buted among the officers of the French army of Spain, M. Brianchon, 
a lieutenant of artillery, has transmitted some observations on the 
walls of Toledo. The foundations seem to be Cyclopean ; the su|)er- 
structure is composed of square stones, and the whole is surmounted 
by brickwork. It is already well known that the walls of Tarragoua 
are constructed in a similar manner ; and it is remarkable, that Livy, 
when speaking of the walls of Sa^ntum, cbaracteri-ses by the word 
etjernsnia^ tl^e irregular form of the construction of part of the walls 
which be supposes to be very andent. The French antiquaries think 
it of the utmost importance that these inquiries should be prosecuted 
ill Spain, because that country was known to tlie Pelasgians of Zacyn- 
thos two hundred years before the siege of Troy, although it was very 
little known to the Helleni in tlie days of Strabo. 

Greece . — ^The learned are once more indebted^ to Mr. Dodwell for 
some valuable information on the subject of Grecian Antiquities. 
Accurate drawings of the walls of the aities of Argos, lyrinthia, and 
above all, of Lycosurae, the most ancient city of Arcadia, were much 
wanted. A j>arti€ular degree of interest was attached to the ruins of 
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this city, as it w&i* the iiietropolis of tlrose Arcadian settlers, wlio <on^ 
striicted the most anoieut to>Yiis of Italy, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The drawings and details transmitted by IMr. Dodwell 
prove, that in the ramparts of the city of the Ljeosuri, there arc two 
kinds of ('yelopean aipliitecture, the one more ancient than the other, 
nnd that there are other walls in the same place, which seem to have 
beioii.c:ed to a period when the Cyclopean construction >vas no longer 
in use. The same learned tfavelier has taken tlie present occasion to 
add to the list of Cyclopean structures already known, the lainparts t»f 
the towns of Elatea, Ithaca, Ampliissa, Leucados* and Stymphalos. 
Finallvi l>y way of answer to the first question put by the Class, he 
has named the ruins of eighteen cities of the Peloponnesus, in the walls 
of which he has only (kl)Nerved the construction in paicdlclograni blocks 
of the second age of the Greek antiquities. t 

Islandn of ihe Archipelago. — M. Fourcadc, French c*ouimissary in 
the Archipelago, has observed some ruins in the Island of Candia, 
(formerly Crete) which he thinks are Cyclopean. They are on the 
top of a mountain, on which was .situated tJie ancient citadel ui 
Cydonia. History will render tJiis fact extremely probable in the 
opinion of those, who know Itx^how remote a period wc may rcl'er the 
settlement of the Telcliincs in Crete, and their subsequent return into 
Bcetia, where, according to Pculanias, they erected nionitnieuts. I'iie 
Tclcliines and the Cyelo[>j3 vveic one and the same people, according 
to the best critics. 

M. Fourcadc also observed the Cyclopean arclwteclure in the walls 
of the ancient Cytherea, in Ihe Island of Cerigo, and in the village 
adjoining the walls of tile ancient temple of the Plicenieian Venus : 
he saw that ruins of this kind were surmounted by other ruins in rect- 
angular parallelogram stones, as elegant in composition as Ihose which 
composed the tomb of At reus, at Mycen®. The same arrangement of 
the two kinds of building has been observed in the walls of M(*los, by 
M. Jassaud, another French commissary, who has also transmitted 
' drawings on the subject. 

Western Shores of Asia Minor. — Dr. Chandler has not iced, under 
the apjf>ellation of incerium, the Cyclopean walls which coiihiie the 
bed ot the Caister, near Ephesus. M. Le Chevalier has also published 
some observations on the above two kinds of Cyclo])eaii building in 
the walls of Prusa, in Bilhynia. He has also given, in his Travels in 
Troas, the engraving of a 'Fuinulus of the same construction. Monu- 
ments of the same kind have been discovered by M. Gropius, on one 
of the summits of Mount Sipyla, near Smyrna, in the ruins of two 
cities, and of several Tumuli ; some of Cyclopean construction, aiul 
others of parallelogram blocks. The distant period^ to whicli we 
ought to ascribe the origin of these two cities, seems already confirmed 
by the parallelitf Tumuli of a di%reiit construction,, but correspond- 
Hig* respectively to the two different systems of the construction of the 
riunparts of these cities. One of these tombs was 300 feet in circum- 
ference, and its height is proportioned to this base. 

M. Cousiiiary, commissary in the Levant, has communicated a 
lett^ of -Al. Tricon, a French antiquarian, settled at Smyrna. This 
gehtihmast, on pursuing the discoveries" made by M«'Qropiu3 on Mount 
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Sipvla, found two other ruins of cities, the walls of wliirh were of 
CYolopenii orii^iii, and the huildiii^s of ]mralieiograin blocks. He 
thinks, therefore, that the walls were built at. an earlier period tiran 
the houses ; but the anti«|uity of the wlude is unquestionable, for no 
fragments of regular colainn«, or any insciij)li<aj, are to be found. 
iM. Tricon i^. almnt to pursue this inquiry in Caiia and Ionia, whore 
he has hitlierto only met with ruins of Innieji origin, the age of which 
does not 11:0 beyond tlie year 1130. A. C. 

Norlluin Shorfs of Ash Minor, — The resall of the researches of 
M. F(»iireade, in the neighbouriiood of his residence in Paphlagonia, 
proves, that the moles which iut out inl(» tlie se.i at Synopa and 
Aniysus, are of Cyclopean origin. Several ancient 'runiuii in the 
same district are of a similar construction. One of tl.ese tombs, when 
opcn*M!, contained some iinall pieces oi gold with some characteis 
inscribed on them. We know that liithynia and Ikqdilagonia have 
been occupied from the earliest periods ^of •(irei'k history, by those 
Thracian colonics, who divided with the Thessaloniari colonies the 
shores of Asia Minor, where maritime works, and runuili oi' the same 
aicliilecture, have been already discoverefl. 

C/wrsonems Taurira,—Ow hall of the Peninsula of Kertsch, accord- 
ing I 0 M, Foiircadc, is crowded wdth giganlic Tumuli, composed of 
raised C'irth covered, with huge irregular blocks of stone. On atten- 
tively cxamiinuij w '^eries of sixty-six tombs, he found all the various 
shades of arc hi tee lure which distinguish the walls of the ancient cities 
of Greece. U^awifigs of two of these tombs liave been transmilted ; 
the largest is situated on Cape Myrmecium, and it Otcupies a space of 
one limidrcd and thirty feet. Tin? ollior is S)nMeil of rucks, extremely 
lude ill aj>pcara:it;e, but carefully joined. — 'rin! above are supposed to 
be tom!), of the Scythian Rings, which, according to iierodoti\s,.wcro 
preserved with grevd care. 

'File members of the Class, in concluding ll.cir it*poit, congmtulalc 
th(! lovers of antkiuities upon the ac(|uisitioiis which have been made 
thr< ugh tlicir exertions. One hundred and seventy-seven ancient 
cities, the walls of which are of Cyclopean architecture, have been 
di^scribed in the course of their reports, and they invite a continuation 
of th(‘ servici's of travellers in foreign countries to aid theto in the 
furthc'r pros<;ciUion of their researches. They point out, as particularly 
worthy of the notice of the learned, the shores of Fpirus, Thessaly, 
Mriceilonia, ami Thrace, and tlie sontliern coast of Asia Minor, i. e, 
Lveia, Pamphilia, and Cilicia; the latter place in particular, as having 
been ociuipied by colonies from ^ Argos, who extended themselves to 
the shores of the Tigris. Xcnoplion plac' s on tlie banks of that river 
the walls of JL.aris.sa, a city once inhabited by the Medes, but which 
Cyrus fouml deserted. Strabo, also speaks of tlie Argian colony of 
Gonh/fi, as being settled in the sgme oountry, of which the Kurdis 
Tartars still retain the name. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE BIBLE. 


There are few more satisfactory arguments of the authenticity of 
the liol^ scriptures, than that wc lind coincidences between them 
and profane authors. From Homer down to the writers of tlie 
Augustan age, numerous passages may be found giving their 
testimony to the truth of the Bible; passages, many of which 
would be unintelligible in the present day, were we not possessed 
of the Bible as their key. Although some of these are plainly and 
clearly expressed, the greater part, hower^er, have been so mangled 
by tradition from generation to generation, that the features of 
theiv original are but faintly to be distinguished. Amongst the 
latter we may rank the fabled war of the Giants against Jupiter, 
as 'undoubtedly deriving its source from the rebellion of Satan 
arid his angels against God. The ascension of Ganymede to be 
Jupiter’s cup-bearer, may have been probably corrupted from the 
ascent of Elijah : anil many similar stories have been traced to 
facts mentioned in holy writ. In proof of the former assertion, 
that some are clearly expressed, I wdll quote one passage from 
Homer, to which probably more might be addj^d, where, speaking 
of the rain-bow’, he says ^ 

^ .oig TS Kpovlsov 

’JEv crripi^e^ Tsgaj avipatirm* IL 11. 27. 

Can there be a better comment upon this than the 113th verse of 
the 9th chap, of Genesis ? I do set iny bow in the cloud ; and it 
afaall be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth.” 

But what more particularly led me to these reflexions were some 
passages in the Greek historians respecting Cyrus. The first is 
from Herodotus, relating to his birth, tiie substance of which is 
most likely known to the greater part of your readers ; the expres- 
sion however is very remarkable, and shows, I think, that at the 
time of Herodotus, Cyrus was considered as under the immediate 
^nd peculiar protection of God. The historian first relates that 
Astyages the grand-^father of Cyrus, having been alarmed by a 
dream in which be was told that he should dispossessed of his 
kingdom by his grand-son, order^ Cyrus immediately on his 
birui to be exposed.; but the courtier, to whom Astyages intrusted 
the business, being unwilling himself to imbrue his hands in the 
nlood of the infant, sends for a shepherd and commits the murder 
of the child to This shepherd’s .wife, as the historian says^ 

WsT%% hova ^Sktuv during the absence of her husband# 

^ rhi wri iutfuAva rixrei,” and when he returned with the infant 
G^^mhis a^nis, and had informei)^ her of bis commission, she 
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through compassion proposed that the dead child of which she • 
had been just delivered, should be substituted for Cyrus. The 
shepherd assents, and takes his own dead child to expose on the 
mountains ; and by tills means the life of Cyrus is miraculously 
preserved. 

l am aware that the veracity of this account of Herodotus is 
called in question, since no such fact is mentioned by Xenophon; 
we must, however, consider the remark of Cicero, Cyfus illc 
a Xi'uophontc non ad liistoria: tidem scriptus, sed ad efhgiein 
justi imjmrii.” licsides, there can be no doubt, that some such 
report as this, respecting Cyrus’ birth, was rife in the days of 
Ijerodotus: supposing therefore the hu t to be false, it shows that 
general opinion considered him [leculiarly regarded by heaven. 

The other passages f have leniarked are from the ^\nabasis, 
which appear to mo to refer to Cyrus. Tlic Greeks on . their 
retreat arrive at a city called Larissa, *on the Tigris, respecting 
which, amongst other observations on its size, strength, &,c. 
the historian relates the following remarkable circumstanre. 
Tolutviv (viz. lj(U‘issam) 6 llsf(rMV% ots Txpx IXajx/Srfvov 

T>}V TlipJCHf VOKlOpKMVf Tpi^JTCp S^VVXTO khsiv ifKlOV ds 

7rjoxaXu\J/fl(cra, ^^avi<rs, oi av^^MTroi if sAirov, ku) outm; sxKoo, F. 

p. 22(). Hulch. oct. 

And again, the next city they came to, Mespila, experienced 
something of the Ame sort and at about the same time,as Xenophon 
relates. 'Evruuiu sXsysro yuvij (SaoriXecoj <puys7v, on uTruiXirrsiv 

T)jv nsg<rMV 2VjTr^v 8e rijv rroXiv iroXiopKCtiv 6 llsforiLv 

oujc slvvaro ovn ^povep IXsiV, ours /3/a* Z-vg ejXjSpovrr^TC’j; 
woisi rov§ suotKOvvTug xu\ ouTooj luheo. 

VMioever this king of the Persians W'as, these seem indisputuble 
murks that God especially fought on his side. Now who he 
could be except Cyrus, I am at a loss to conjecture ; since under 
him the empire of Media was annexed to the Persians, nor have 
w’e, I believe, any account of the Modes being subjected to the 
Persians, before that prince. If then w'c may conclude that it is 
Cyrus of whom Xenophon is here speaking, it appears to me to 
stamp additional credit on Herodotus’ account or his life, por 
he relates him to have attacked and dethroned his grand-father 
Astyages, and thus to have gained possession of the Median empire. 
Whereas Xenophon makes him the lawful successor to the throne, 
after the death of his uncle Cambyscs. Now it is evident that 
whoever ibis d Ilspfrwv /3ao*iAf^ w^as, he had possessed himself of 
the empire of the Modes by conquest, not by hereditary succession, 
and consequently that if it was Cyrus, his history given by Hcrodotiis 
is the true one. Here it may be objected, that Xenophon would 
be unlikely to contradict himself in ^his maimer, by making Cyrus 
in some of his writings acquire Media by right of succession, and 
in others by that of conquest ; but here again 1 must recur to 
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Cicero’s remark, that uiulcr the name of Cyrus lie was writing the 
character of a perfect prince, and he therefore might think him- 
self at liberty to pass by his dethroning his grand-father as not to 
be imitated. Or what is still more probable^ Xenophon had in 
these two accounfs followed diflFereiit rept>iis ; for even so early as 
Herodotus, the life of Cyrus seems to have beim related in different 
ways, which indeed that historian expressly declares respecting his 
death, T3C fC 5 v ^vj Kura t>jv Kvpou T£\=vty,v tov |6/oy, nroWoov tojv 
hsyopLSVMVf 0 % jxoi 6 TTi^avciraTOs EtpyjTai. (I’lio sub tin.) it is upon 
ibis principle that Kollin reconriles the dlffciences between Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon. A. (>. 


. CLJSSK 4L CRITICISM. 

To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

I believe that the 15th ch. of the 13tli book of A. 
Gellius has frequently been the source of much controversy among 
scholars. Having lately had occaslpn to examine It, I was induced to 
consult tlie translation by Mr. Beloe, with which, although, upon the 
whole, of deserved and high repute, I cannot in ^ the present instance 
totally coincide — The passage to which I more particularly alJudo 
runs thus. ^ 

“ Vrator, ctsi collega coiisnlis rst, pnrlorein, ivi|ne ronsiilem jurr 

rogare potest, iit quidcni nos a siiperioribus accopinius, aiit ante liiec Innpora 
servatiim estj ct iit iii cornmentario tertio decimo C. Tiidiiarfi patrt, quia 
imperium niiiius pra'tnr, majiis liabrt co’nsul : et a niinorr inipcTio inajiis aiit 
major collc^'aroirtinjiire non potest: practoresiios liis-tc^mporibiis [>rn>tore errante 
veterum auctoritatem sumiis scqnuti, neqnc iis comitiis in aasplcio tiiiniiis.” 

As in the course of the following observations some comments are 
m^de on the different readings, it may not be improper to remark, that 
the Edition now before me is that cum noiis utrimquc Gronovih 
hugd. Batav. 1706.'^ Having stated this, I shall proceed by adding the 
words or Mr. Beloe’s translation. 

‘‘ A praetor, altlioiigb he be the ctoHcagnc of the Constti, cannot 1>y law cite 
cither Pnetor or Consul, as we karn from our forefathers, and which has been 
observed till tiow ^ it appears also in the thirteenth commentary of Cains, Tudi- 
tariiis ; because the Praetor is invested with au inferior, the Consul with a supe- 
rior authority. A superior magistrate cannot be cited by one of inferior aiithoi itv. 
At this period, ym who have been Pnetors, followed ancient custom in eveiy 
thing which regards Praetors* elections, nor at these Coinitia wasiit usual to take 
tlie auspices.** P. 41. Vol iii. 

With ail ' due delerence 1 take the following to be the meaning of 
this perplexing chapter. . 

Messala says, that a Prxtor cannot propose a Consul, because a 
'Con$ulate is « majus Imperiunf,” neither can a Praetor propose even a 
Prs^r,, because a Praetor when elected is the colleague of a Consul. 
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This, it may be justly inferred, is Tiis meaning from a collateral 
passage, in Cicero's Letters to Atticus, the ninth epistle in the ninth 
book. 

Non modo Consules a Praetore, sed ne Praetores quidem creari 
jus esse." A Prcctor not only cannot legally elect a Cl but he 
cannot even make a Prcetorj because “ ita rogentur ut Coilegae Con- 
sulum sint, quorum majus est imperium but observe that Cicera 
speaks of that form “ quod in Libris habemus,"- and Messala 'in 
A. Gcllius of that which, a superioribus et accepit et ante haec 
tempora servatum est.” But the general practice in the time of Mes- 
sala had been altered, and he in •a spirit oi Antiquarian orthodoxy^ 
evidently disapproved the alteration, followed ‘‘auctoritatem veterum,” 
and avoided ‘‘ esse in ausijjcio” at those elections, when by the cus- 
tom of his contemporaries tlie Praetor did elect a Praetor. 

In A. Gellius wefindthati^r^/ores stands before /205,and this reading 
is taken from the Leyden Ed. of 1644, but the older reading accord- 
ing to Stephens and preceding editions, supported also by manuscripts, 
makes Prrelores follow temiiorihus: The Regius Codex, and the 
major Leyden Codex give Preetores f^rwtore creante ; it makes 
very little difference whether Prcelores Prcelore or Prcetore Preetores^ 
provided that these two words follow each other, cmd PrcBtore does 
not precede “ nos his temporibus** the meaning is tliis : 

“I, in these days, when the Praetor creates i raetor, follow the au- 
thority of the Ancienj^, when they did not create them ; « neqiie in 
Auspicio sum ’ at those elections.” For Messala was an Augur and 
would not attend the election of PradorSy jvhen conducted with 
what might with propriety be called democratic innovation. 

Indeed I cannot avoid being of opinion that the practice with 
respect to Praetors was altered in the time of Cicero. His argument 
only required hini to prove that a Consul was not created by a 
Praetor, and in the course of doing this, he takes the opportunity 
of saying that according to the Books,” a Praetor not only could 
not create a Consul, but not even a Praetor — but upon this fact I 
would by no means undertake to depide. 

A few lines further, another passage presents itself, of no less 
difficulty. 

** Minoribus creandis magistratibus tributis coniitiis magistratus, sed jiistius 
enriata datur lege, majores centuriatis comitiis fiuiit.** 

which Mr. Beloe Has thus translated. 

In electing the lesser magistrates, the office was conferred by the people 
voting in tribes, or more properly by the lex curiata; the higher magistrates 
were appointed at the eeniurutta comitia” 

Now I should' prefer the reading of CreatiSf and then govern the 
magistratus by Jiunt understood ; for the minor 'magistrates being 
created at the trihuta comitia^ sed jus iUis curiata datur lege;** that is, 
they nominally became magistrates, but ^id not possess full power 
till it was conveyed 4o iSem Lege Curiata^ which was doubtless^ 
passed, Comitiis Curiatis, It may not here be improper ' to remark^ 
that the Tributa and Curiata were inferior kinds df Comitia, 

VoL..V. No. X. c ) 
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and that consequently in the election of minor magistrates, a process^ 
at the CuniATA was to succeed wfaat had been done at the Tributa, 
whereas at the election by centuries, for the greater magistrates, 
no second process was necessary ** ad jus conferendum.'* ft was a 
more honorable mode of election, in which the Aristocracy bore sway 
— and I believe my opinion is justified, as the reading of **crcatis^ 
for ** creandis ” is supported by manuscripts, and that “ jus ilUs\* foy 
^*justius ” is the conjectural reading of the elder Gronovius. This 
“LEX guriata,” I find, was sometimes employed in the case of Pra tors, 
to give them the Imperium or military power, which was not origin- 
ally conveyed to them, when tliey'were elected at the Comitia Cen- 
TURIATA. 1 am further inclined to suppose that the minor magis- 
trates were elected at the Comitia Tributa, but could exercise no 
judicial power till conveyed to diem by a “Lex Curiaia ^^ — The 
Comitia Curiata, diougii common in very early times, were aftcr> 
wards but seldom ^used.—X shall conclude these desultory remarks by 
merely adding that Marcus Messala was consul with Piso, A. C. 
693. a cirtumstance, which confirms my suspicion that even in the 
time of Cicero the practice, of a Pra tor not creating a Prstor had 
ceased.— Cicero 13 Epist. ad Attic, lib. 1. says, Messala •oehemefi- 
ter adkucagit severe^** and concludes by bestowing great commend-' 
ation on his conduct. 

I am Your's, &c. . Q,VINTUS. 


fXSCRIPnON FOUND AT ANCIENT SAGUNTUM, 

■i 

w. have been favored with the following additional Inscriptiofi 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give some 
ejt|>lanatTon of it in a future number. 

The following rules are collected from some of the most distin- 
guished Spanish antiquaries. 

The charartn*s both of the Celtiberians, and of tlic Turdetani, are to be 
chiefly referred to iUo most ancient Greek and Ktrnscan. 
e. There arc several letters adrolUed to be doubtful. 

3. There aiv double letters, which frequently recur. 

'4. The vowels are sometimes express^, but often ore to be supplied. 

5.^ Words are seldom written at full length. 

No. 7. 

L:AN rONIOL-FGAE 
NVMIDAEPRAEFECT 
FABRVM TRIB VNOMILIT 
LEO PRiMAE ITALIC AE 
I.RVBRIVSPOLIBIVS.AIICa 
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ON SORRENTO. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


Evroiui* 


al rpiTTodriTOt wijXov 

0»Jg>j(ray hxx^oi rp^uySes Xag*T5j. 


Anth. 


Sir, Sorrento (Surrentnm) is on the eastern side of 
the Bay of Naples. According to Bochart, it was founded by the 
descendants of the Taphians, those Teleboae, who first occupied 
the Island Capri (Capreae.) When th^ island became too small 
for the increasing population, some of these Taphians, or Teleboae, 
established themselves in the territory of Sorrento. The Taphians 
were descendants of the Phoenicians. This fact seems to be 
strengthened by the name SirenmtEy which three small islands, 
close to the Sorrentini CoUeSy were formerly called. Their etymo- 
logy cantarcy while it explains the noted fable, declares 
their origin. These islands are now termed d^Galliy from gallare^ 
‘ to float.' ♦ 

Ovid, by placing Heradeam urbem before Stabias, has, with 
his usual spirit and manner, added a topographical, to his other 
inaccuracies. 

Iiulc legit Capreas, promontoriiiinquc Minerva*^ 

Et SiiiTcutiiios generoso palinitc colics, 
llciTiilcamqiic urbcni, et Stabias, et in otia iiatain 
Partlienopen." 

Strabo says, that the territory of Sor rento is KoLi^raymi to whom 
Surrentum cum Fromoiitorio is attributed by Pliiw, and by Sil. 
Ital. Lib. viii. V. 4f4f5, without Proniontwio. But Ptolemy places 
it in^ the territory of the Picentini. 

Strabo also informs us, that the Campanian territory of Sor- 
rento, from which the Proirtontory of Minerva projects itself, is 
bounded by the territory pf Pompeii : so that, in his time, the 
Cape of Sorrento (Minervae) and Massa Lubrensis (hod. Massa), 
which had its name from the multitude of farms, with the terri- 
tory of Vico, «nd of Stabise, were included within the territory of 
Sorrento. 

Statius in his 

** Qnos vcrticc wSnrreotino 
Mittit Tyrrheni spcctilatrix Virgo profandi,” 

has not ill expressed this*Promontory- The spondee in the fifth 
fo^, Surren-, describes the focky firmness of Uie Cape, and 
rhenifJhc. give its figure, aud its situation. ^ 
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Tacitus says, with his usual accuracy, Annal. Lib. 4-. that 
Tiberius “ Capreas se in insulam abdit, trium milliariorum freto 
ab extremis Surrentini Promoiitorii disjuiictam.” 

Tiberius pronounced the wine of Sorrento to be gencrosum 
acetum,” and Caligula, to be nobilem vappani.” On account 
of this lightness in the wine, Horace says of Catius, 

Suri’ontina vafer qai iiiiscet fjce ralcrni,” 

Although Statius asserts that in Sorrento 

« PfcKlis non iuvicletiUva raloriiis.” 

The earthen ware of Sorrento seems to have been in the greatest 
request and estimation. We are told by- Pliny, that “ Maxima 
pars hominum tcrrenis utitur vasis. Sarnia etiam nunc in esculcn- 
tis laudantur. Retinet haqc nobilitatem et Arrctium in Italia, et 
calicum tantum Surrentum.’* Thus Martial, 

“ Accipe non \ili calicea dc pnlvere uatos, 

“ Scd .SiuTcutiniu/* Ac. 

And again, 

Siirrentina bibls? nr*c niiinina picta nec aiiriiin 
.Suiuc ; dabunt caltcc^ banc tibi vina siios/' 

In an Epigram of Macedonius, we read 

JSovpevTou Tpri^siu xoviij. 

t X. T. A. 

Among the celebrated fish of Sorrento, the glaucus (hod. Ric- 
cioh) was the most delicious. Ennius has in a fragment 
Surrenti fac cmas glauciim, Cumas apud.” 

The Temple of Minerva at the Promontory, according to Strabo, 
had Ulysses for its founder and builder. Aiiastasius (Lib. 2. 
ch. 10.) relates concerning the remains of this temple that, when 
he lived, << In antiquis templi vestigiis ac ruderibus in fronte Pro- 
montorii Surrentini, quae adhuc extant, videre est Epistylia colum- 
narum cum noctua, quae Minervae Atheniensi sacra erat, insculpta 
. . . Sunt autem ea Epistylia Corinthiae ATchitecturae, qualem dice* 
bant Minervamdecere. Solum verb ex operc tessellato adhuc con- 
spicitur. Tessella quidem in encausto.” 

The Temple of Juno Argiva was, where the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter ad Caprollam stands. There are some ancient pillars of 
the Ionic order with Ionic epistylia* 

For the Temples of Neptune, and of Hercules, with a magnl*< 
ficent villa, ,all three founded by Pollius, an Epicurean, I .must; 
refer you to Statius. (Silv. Lib. S. Surrentinum Pollii.) 

, . The. Tuples of Ceres, andofFoituna,that is, some few remains 
df t&em,^ay be observed betqreen the greater, and lessor shore of 
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There were also, in this territory, a Pantheon and a Nympheum'. 
The latter, sacred to the tutelar nymph and genius of the place, is 
supposed, with much probability, to have been in the grove, where 
the Donursi, Patricians of Naples and of Sorrento, have a 
villa. 

The house of the Patrician, Guardati, rests on the foundation 
of a temple of Ceres. 

The Site of the Monastery of the 'riieatlncs is proved to be the 
same with that of the Circus, by an inscribed Mosaic marble, 
which was excavated thence. • 

The inscription is, 

“ Ci. Coniolio. L. F. 

N. Flumiiii Roma?. 

T. C. Ai!gnri,iT*'d. 11 viro. 

Qii. Pia'f. 4. Fahr. ' 
ilis Hor f.oi*o. Crustuliim. 

Et Miilsuni. 

Populo ^clilitate. 

Spccfa<*nlum 7 Gladiat. 

Circen«>. edidit ob Honor. 

Docurioiiibiis 
Magiiam Ca?iiani 
L. Quinqiicnnelitato siia 
Eudos hiiic Decurionos 
^ Piiblire l-.ociim 

Funcr. el Statiiam.** 

A Circus was dedicated to many Gods.* Thus Pliny (Panegyr.) 
relatively to the Circus of Nero restored by Trajan, says, “ Hinc 
immensum I^atus Templorum pulchritudinem provocat.” Yet, 
Isidorus says, in his Etymologicon, that, at first, the Romans 
erected the Temple of Ceres only in their Circi. Circenscs Lusus 
were denominated from Ceres. 

Eighteen Piscinae exist in the gardens, which belong to the 
Patrician family, Vespasiani. All these Piscinae are paved with a 
tile of an oblong square form, under vaults of such solidity, that 
the roots of the most ancient oaks, firs, and cypress, which split 
marble and flint, have not affected them. The pavement itself has 
not lost the least particle of its original smoothness in the surface. 

Besides many marble statues, wTiich remain at Sorrento, there is 
a remarkable sphinx of Egyptian granite, near a Court called Do- 
minovo. ^ 

Sorrento is an archbishopric, which governs the three suffragan 
bishoprics of Castella Mare (Stabi®), Vico (Vicus ^quarus), and 
Massa (Massa Lubrensis). In the archiepiscopal palace ther^ are 
anaglyptic marblesf in relievo, with most distinguished workman- 
ship, one of them, the Seven Wise Men of Greece, another, the 
Rape of the Sabines. ’Before the d8or of this palace, tvete exca- 
vated a marble shield with a dragon and scymitar, which were the 
arms of the Prsetorian guards. In the garden of the same palace, 
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% bath of reticulated work has been discovered, together vvith the 
mouth of an aqueducts 

Surrcntum was a most ancient republic. It continued so, that 
is, to enjoy its own laws and constitution under the Emperors. 

riavio. Furio. Faui>to. 

\ . t;. Tribiino. 

Aborip;iui. Patrono. 

Ob Moriti. Laborufn. Siioriini. 

Uni versus. Ordo. 

Et. Popnlus. Surronliportini.. 

Statuani. Nobilitati. cjus. 

Faqivndaiii cnraviinus. 


Impcratori. C&'.sari 

Ti-ajani. b.,.. 

iSiirrciitina<KespubUca. 

All Campania (Livy. Lib. 7.) submitted to the Romans, U. C. 
411. M. Valerio Corvino. 3tip. A. Cornelio Cosso. Coss. 

The Surrentines revolted (Livy. Lib. 28.^ from the Romans to 
Hannibal. For this revolt they were fined in a part of their terri- 
tory. Notwithstanding this amercement, however, their munici- 
pal rights were untouched even as late as 375 of the Christian aera,. 
if we may believe the following inscription. 

Flavio. Gratiano. 

ScinpW Aussiisto. 

Iiistaiiratori Orbis 
Tcrrariitn Perpetuo. 

Ac PiiMimo Imp. D. N. 

Et VaUrio 

Constantino Maximo Pio 
' Fflici. Semper Aiigusto. 

Victori. 

Rc5pnblica Snrreptiiioiiim. 

Sorrento viras not attacked, or injured by Alaric, who took Rptne, 
P, 410.. It was npt less fortunate under Gcnseric, who began his 
reign. A- D. 429, and under Odoacer, &e. After Narses, ^e Gene- 
ral of lustinian, had driven from. I^ly jme last Gothic King, Tei^s, 
A. P. 552, apd during hisgayentipt^ht qf fifteen years, and after his 
int9>ducdon of Albuiu. King qf the Lombards, into Italy, and even, 
aifter. the reign*^ Alboin, there elapsed a long period, in vrhiqb, 
f{t^.t^stqr]jr bar not tii 9 de thq least tnentiqn of So^entp. . But' 
under die joint ^perors of the B^st, Busiht^ and'Conatantine. 
who coiBmeoced tb^ reign, p, 075, Sergius Ist was diiief 
m^^^^te 0 ^ Surrenttup. Tj^.chiei magistrate.' or consul, was 
'cdM Foslimr, fropi St, hf a^ciUr, 2.P. ^ a miaint application 

(so common itt tl»t.. ag^ of . passage in the Old Latin Version, 
vult inter Vj(|{ ess^Foydtv, s^ uldinvs.” Bqt even a| 

pr^ad t? a Kepitblic, tbat is, tq 
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have enjoyed its municipal rights, by a deed, which is preserved, 
and which I have seen, in the monastery of Cava. « Nos Sergius, 
ct Sergius (that is, father and son), Dei Gratia Duces Surrentinae 
Civitatis ofFerimus vobis Domino Manso Abbati, &c. omne Da- 
cium de omnibus Puppis^ de navigiis.’^ A third Sergius is men- 
tioned, as present at the consecration of the Church of Casino, in 
company with Gisulphus, Prince of Salerno, A. D. 1071, when 
Michael Ducas was Emperor. 

This Gisulphus, with the assistance of the Norman, Robert 
Guiscard, conquered Sorrento.. The place was unprepared. In 
military history, indeed, we find, that Sorrento had been pre- 
viously, and repeatedly, attacked. The motive assigned for those 
various attacks, is the hatred which the respective assailants enter- 
tained against the Greeks. This motive, thus assigned, is a com- 
petent ground for concluding, that Sorrento remained faithful to 
the Eastern Empire, as the continuation, and representative of the 
Roman, and was, therefore, regarded as Greek. The assailants, 
or besiegers, were Dukes of Benev^mto (Beneventum), Zothus, 
who began his reign, A. D. 589, Arechis, A. D. 598, Rodoald, 
A. D. 649, and then Sicard, under whom Sorrento endured a 
most severe siege, A. D. 839. 

Very few archives in the archiepiscbpal registry of Sorrenta 
have survived the ^horrible invasion of the Saracens, under Pialy 
Bassano, A. D. 1558. They landed opposite the islands Sirenusae 
(de’Galli). They laid waste the city, and whole country of Massa, 
and besides every species of most destructive devastation, vi^hich 
they exercised upon the city and territory of Sorrento, they in- 
flicted the irreparable injury of demolishing every record, even 
that invaluable one, preserved in the Cbnvcnt of St. John and 
St. Paul, and written in Lombard characters. 

From those very few archives which I have just mentioned, it 
appears, that Sorrento continued to enjdy its municipal rights, as 
a distinct Republic, in the year 1284. In this year, an ambassador, 
in the name of the RepuljJic of Sorrento, was sent on board to' 
Cl urea, the admiral of Peter of Amgen, in order to implore hia 
itiercy . Charles, son ef Charles the First of Anjou, King of Naplesi 
had been defeated by this admiral in a lucent and great naval en- 
gagement, off Capo d’Anzio (Antium), and %vas then his prisoner. 
When this Charles succeeded his father, the Republic of Sorrento 
ceased, and merged in the kingdom of Naples. ^ , , 

All that has been said abqut the great Tasso, either as born in, 
or connected with, Sorrento, through his parents, is so well known, 
that I must forbear to repeat it, eimer in whole, or in part. 

• I am, Str, 

Your very obedient htunble servant, 

JOHN HAYTEB. 


Oxford^ Aprils 1812. 
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LIFE OF DR. BENTLEY. 


^Fhis most djstinp:uished critic aud learned divine was born at a 
small village in the West Riding of the county of York, named Oulton, 
in the parish of Rothwell. His ancestors were formerly of some con- 
sideration, and had been possessed of a valuable estate at Hepenstall, 
ill the parish of Halifax. His grandfather, James Bentley, had a 
command in the royal anny during the civil wars ; and being involved 
in the fate of his party, had his house plundered, his lands eonfiscated, 
and was himself imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, in which place he 
died. Thomas Bentley, the son of James and father of Dr. Bentley, 
was a blacksmith of some reputation at Oultoni where he married the 
daughter of Richard Willis, who had formerly been a major in the 
service of Charles, the First. ‘ This Lady, who was a woman of a very 
strong understanding, taught her son Richard the accidence. It was 
to her father tliat Dr. B. was principally indebted for his education. 
Through him he was placed^ at the Gramnair School at Wakelicld, 
where his extraordinary talents soon raised him above the level of his 
school-fellows. On the 24tli of May, he was admitted a sizar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, under the tuition of a Mr. Johnson, 
at the very early age of fourteen years and four months. He proceedtil 
to take the degree of Baclielur of Arts, and on ,the 2!2ud of March, 
1682, stood candidate for a fellowship, and was rejected on the score 
of bis county bciug full ! ^ Soon after that, he became an assistant at 
the Free Grammar School at Spalding. That he did not, however, 
continue long in that occupation, appears from his having be- 
come private tutor to the son of Dr. Stillingfleet, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in l6S3. * As some compensation for the refusal of a fellowship, he 
had been recommended by his college to the* learned Dean, who was 
so far sensible of the merit of tlie person he had to deal with, that he 
gave him the choice of carrying his pupil to Cambridge or Ox font. 
He detcrinined upon the latter University, principally on account of 
the Bodleian library, the MSS. of wliich he examined with the most 
minute attention. This paved the way to his future greatness, and 
laid the foundation of that critical sagacity for which he ^as after- 
wards so eminently distinguished. Being now of age, he disposed of a 
small estate, which he bad derived from his family, to his elder brother, 
and laid oiil(tbe wJtoleof the money he* had received for it, in the pur- 
chase of a small but valuable library. In 1 684, he took the degree 
of M* A. at SL John's College^ Cambridge, lii 1692, he was col- 
lated by Dr. Stillingfeet, who was now Bishop of WhreesteV, to a 
prebepd in that church, and was made his patron's domestic chaplain. 
Soon aftjrr this, he was rejeomwepd^d^by Dr. Stillingfleet and Dr. 
Lloyd, of Litchfleld, as a fit person to open the lectures upon 

Mr. Boyle’s foundation, in defence of natural and revealed reli^on. 
This gave the Docthr'a fme opportunity of displaying his talents to the 
best .advahts^. tie, >yas well aware qf this, aud made a very power* 
fhi .iexerBwi J{e.4^died deeply the whole of the Newtonic demon* 
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stration of the existence of a Deity, and took care that his sermons 
should benefit from it. His reputation as a preacher was consequently 
raised ; in fact, his sermons at Boyle's lectures were universally 
admired. 

In l693f he was made library keeper at St. James's; and in the 
followiiis; year arose the famous dispute between him and the Hon. 
Charles Boyle, with respect to the Epistles of Phalaris. Mr. Boyle, 
it appears, had just published an edition of these Epistles, with a 
Latin version and notes. The Doctor asserted that these Epistles 
were spurious, that they were the production of some Sophist of a 
much later age, and altogether .a contemptible and wretched perfor- 
mance. Some reasons for questioning their authenticity were printed 
by Dr. Bentley, at the end of the second edition of lf^otton*s Refections 
on Ancient and Modern^ Learning. These remarks were warmly 
taken up by the partisan:^ of Mr. Boyle, who immediately committed 
to the press an elaborate and iiiipertineiit reply, in which the Doctor 
was somewhat roughly handled.. But this triumph was to endure but 
fora time: Dr. Bentley took up the matter seriously, examined the 
Epistles with still greater exactness, and after having taken a thorough 
view of the subject of discussion, gave to the world that inimitable 
and unrivalled piece of criticism, his JDisse^'tation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris. 

From the caprice or partiality of the age, it appears that Boyle was 
the general favorite^ and that his side oi the question was thought to 
be the true one. The principal scholars of that day, next to Bentley, 
were Kuster, Baxter, and Barnes ; the two former of whom had the 
highest opinion of the talents and learning ^ the Doctor. Barnes, it 
appears, had been roughly handled by the Doctor on account of one 
or two absurdities which he had fallen into in his edition of Homer. But 
whatever errors Barnes may have committed, we cannot but confess 
oursdlves very much indebted to his industry and exertion. His learn- 
ing was certainly more considerable than the natural prowess of his 
understanding. But are we on that account to allow a mail no credit 
for having made amends by application for the detects of nature? 
Classical learning, however, ni the age of Bentley, was very confined ; 
and the approbation of the few who were skilled in it, was far from 
being sutficicut to defend tj^is performance of the Doctor, from the 
burlesque and petty conceit of a Swift or even of a Garth. . What 
we particularly allude to, is the ludicrous manner in which the Doctor 
was satirised in fhe Tmc of a Tub, and tlie illiberality shown in Dr. 
Garth’s Dispensary ; 

So diamonds take a lastrefrom their soil, 

And to a Bentley ’tis we owea Boyle.** 

In a Style like this was it, that those ** children of dirt,’’ the punsters 
at Cambridge, drew the picture of the Doctor in the hands of Phala- 
ris's attendants, who were putting him into Phalaris's bujl, while the 
Doctor was represented qxclaiming, / iad rather he roasted than 
JSOiLED. Thus it seems, that the sense, aud judgment of the great 
body of the literary world was blinded, as it were, and bewildered by 
the vague idcas'of two of the leading wits of the age, as tliey are 
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]>leased t(» be rnllrd. It were iiupossililc fur Dr. Beni lev to have lived 
at a time, when the way in which he employed hi3 talents coiiid 
have met with less encouragement. One half of hi.s coidenitK>rari«^<> 
had not the ineaiib of descrying his merits, the other were unwilling to 
give themselves the trouble, ^ing tight-bound and bigotted to the 
erroneous notions of a few. Mr. Walpole, speaking of Mr. Boyle’s 
Phaiaris, says; "This work occasioned the tanious controversy 
with Doctor Bentley: who alone, and iinworsted, sustained the 
attacks of the brightest geniuses in tite learned world, and whose 
fame has not suffered by the wit to which it gave occasion.’' Mr. 
Towers, in Us British Biography, expresses himself thus ; " In the 
controversy between him (Dn Bentley) and Mr. Boyle, the popular 
clamor, indeed, was in favor of tlie latter ^ but Bentley’s is imqiies- 
tiouaUy a much more valuable performance than that of Boyle. 'J'he 
latter, considered as a mere En^ish eoniposition, has the advantage in 
point of style ; and pleased the generality, by the personal satire 
which ft contained against Dr. Beiitlcy, who had many enemies.- Rut . 
Bentley had greatly the siqiciiority with respect to just reasoning, 
critical sagacity, and extent of {.earimig ; and his vindication of himself 
also contained many shrewd and .sarciistical strokes against Mr. 
Boyle and his performance. Much Ims been said in favor of Mr. 
Boyle, 2L& Vi genteel polite \\x\iet\ and it must be confessed, that 
Dr. Bentley’s manner was often too assuming, and that he was defi- 
cient in point of civility. Biit notwithstanding this, there was, perhaps, 
a much greater want of real candor and politeness, whatever affect- 
ation of them there might be, in the very contemptuous and unfair 
manaer in which Dr. Bentley was treated throughout Mr. Boyle’o 
b^k,tlrau in auy thing which Bentley had said against Boyle. Bentley, 
whb all hts foibles, was too j^spectable a clmracter to be a proper 
subject of sii<!li treatment, though Swift, Garth, and Pope, have 
joined in countenancing the popular prejmlices against him/' Mr. 
Dodwell, a perion in great repute at that lime with the Christ- 
Chiircii men, and who was, in c<mj unction with other friends of Mr. 
Boyte^ coBcemed in eonipiliiig tins answer to Dr. Bentley's Disser- 
talion, was candid enough to declare, that in no volume of the same 
siife, was lie ever known to have discovered so mucli critical saga- 
city and sound learning, as m thoDoctm^’s peiforniuoce. In the eyes 
of literaity men of the pmem age, tlie work is considered inestinia- 
ble» and it is to be regretted tliat a votuiiie f so instructive and so 
indispensable ii| the acquiremeiit of Greek literature, should actually 
be out of print* " Beiitleius in iipuiortali isth de Piialaridis cpislolis 
dissertatione,'* ^Src. says . Profei^or Forson, having occasion to quote 
from this inexliaustible fund of classical iuftirmation. Is it then pos- 
sibibe tOs of his own University lookiug upon thi:» with a 

mere pa^ye indinereiice? “ 6 L pudor! O I uiagiia CarfAago probro- 
sis f ^ 

111 Ike year l6Sl6VMr., Bentley w;ts crea^ Doctor of Divinity by 
fhe University of vCambridge^, and, ^luelune aft^r tliat admitted m 
Unj^i^ily ol' {D>dbrd* 

.Vbi WO be was.{M^nte4 to lte Ata^tershilp. of .Triiiity Coljlcge,. 
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Cambridge, wliich was reckoned at that time 'to be worth near lOOOl. 
a year. Upon this promotion he n*signed his Prebend of Worcester ; 
and in 1701, was collated to the Archdeaconry of Ely. Being thus 
placed in a state of ease and afHticiice, he entered into matrimony, and 
indulged his inclination in critical ])ursuits; through the medium of 
which he soon evinced such erudition and sagacity, that he was coa^ 
sidered by many <^ven at that time, as the greatest critic of the age. 
Ill the meanwhile, Iviwever, he carried matters with so higli a hand in 
die government of his College, that a complaint was urged against 
him before the Bishop of Elvt as Visitor, by the V icc-Master, and the 
other seven Seniors, who, amongst other charges, accused him (»f having 
embezzled the College money. Bi answer to this, he presented his 
defence to the Bishop, whudi he published in 1710 , under the title of. 
The present State of Trinity College ; and thus began a quarrel, 
which continued without intermission, and witli the most virulent 
aniqiosity on both sides, for upwards .of 20 years, when the dispute 
at last terminated in the Doctor’s favor. In 17 i''. on the death of Dr. 
Janies, he was appointed liegius Professor of Divinity in his Univer- 
sity ; annexed to wliicii was a good benefice in the Bishopric of Ely. 

In 1717, His Majesty King George the First, beitig on a visit to 
the University of Cambridge, and having, a^ is usual on such occasions, 
nominated, hy Mandate, several persons for a Doctor’s degree in 
Divinity, our Professor, whose ofiice it was to |icrform the ceremony 
called creation, demanded four guineas freyn each jierson, besides a 
broad piece of gold, and absolutely refused to create any Doctor with- 
out the payment of these fees : hence arose a long and w^m dispute, 
during which the Professor was first sus^iendid, and then degraded : 
but on petition to His Ms^jesty for relief from that sentence, the matter 
was referred to the Court of King’s Bencli, where the proceedings 
against him being reversodj a Mandamus was issued, cliarging the 
University to restore him. 

Willi res|>ect to the dispute which existed so long between Dr. 
Bentley and his College, w'e •4ve informed by Mr. Whistou, that after 
four years of unexceptionable conduct, the Doctor was induced in a 
single instance to recede from the excellent ride of detur 
in the election to a Fellowship. It is to this first false step, that all 
his other niisdemeanors are to be referred. Our readers wdl find a 
concise and accurate account ift* his controversies with his College and 
University iq lt{r. Chough's Anecdotes of Tofiograpby. Tliere are also 
some authentic papers r^ative to tlie subject, in the Harieian collection 
of MSS. now lodged in the British A}usei|m. Doctor Bentley was 
endowed vvUh a natural hardiness of temper, which enabled him to ride 
out these storu)8 without much disturb^e of mind, or interruption 
to his Uter^y pursniM- Thai hk public conduct was not in some 
instances correcti, we are boqqd in dnty te confess ; half al. the saoae 
time it must be allowed^ that tfa^ chai|^a of miscondnet brought 
ugsmkt bim werOk ViSuoBy« Uiroui^ the oalichnw viridenee of his adver- 
saries, so burtiien^ with^iahie acovsat|pn, that the Doctor had' hi 
general the good luck to steer elecr of the difficulties with wUob he 
wga embnrrasss^ Ify weene of the my measttreewlneh were intended 
to havoUe hbn ^e diteP^* pHvatn ehametmv it i» generally 
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allowed he was too fond of money, but still without being avarieiotfs. 
His turn was, on the contrary, rather extravagant than otherwise ; and 
the noble style in which he beautified and adorned the lodge at his 
college, is a proof of his liberality and gciuTOiis disposition. As 
he never appeared desirous of fonning an extensive acquaintance, 
and was in general backward to admit any into his society, except 
such as were distinguished for their learning, or the qualities of their 
mind ; in his friendship he was naturally warm and sincere. As a 
husband he was afiectionate, and as a parent, indulgent. In his conversa- 
tion he had the felicity to be uble to temj'ier the severity of the critic 
with a peculiar strain of vivacity and pleasantry. He died at his lodge 
in Trinity College on the 14l!i of July, 1742, at the very advanced 
age-of 80 years. To his latest hour he could read the smallest Greek 
character without the assistance of glasser; and he died of a young 
man's disorder, an inflammation in the pleura. He was of a large and 
rather robust frame of bo^y, and of strong features, 'i'hesc gave a 
dignity to his aspect almost amounting to severity, and probably 
heightened the opinion, which many had conceived of the haughtiness 
and roughness of his temper. That this was but hasty conception is 
clear from the following fact, Hz. that he was of so tender a disposition 
that he never read a touq|iiiig story without tears. He had, at one 
time, been aflUicted with a slight paralytic stroke ; and this, perhaps, 
made the softness of his nature the more apparent ; though it is certain, 
that previously to that even+, he was endowed with great tenderness and 
sensibility. In tlie contest about the visitatorial power, wReti he met 
his old friend Bishop Moore appearing in a hostile manner against 
him, it is said that he literally fainted away in the court. 

When we reflect upon the great abilities and uncommon erudition, 
of which Dr. Bentley was possessed, it casts some disgrace upon our 
country^ says Dr. Kippis, that even his literary reputation should be so 
long looked upon with total indifference, and. tliat lie himself should 
be represented as a mere verbal critic, and as a pedant without genius. 
The unjust light in which he has been viewed, was not so much owing 
to the violent exertions of the party attached to Mr. Boyle, as to the 
venal disposition of the wits and poets of the day, who are ever known 
to favor the more numerous party^ The slnshing Bmtky of Pope 
will be recollected by thousands, who have neither ' the will nor the 
ability to probe the real merit of the doctor’s litgrary productions. 
Having made t)iis allusion to the line of Pope, we shall add the candid 
note of die poet's right reverend editor. ** This^^great man, with all his 
faults, deserved to be put into better company. The following words' 
of Cicero describe him not amiss Habuit k natuiA genus quoddam 
aciimioiSr quod etiam arte limaverat, quod erat in ^prehendendis 
verbis versutum et solers: sed ssepe stomachosulm, nonnunquam 
frigidum^ tnlerdam etiam facetom.'' — In the fourth book of the 
Dunriad, our critic is introduced at greater length, and treated with 
still grealek^^everity. In addition to the reason we have already given, 
it should seem^hat Mr. Pope was actuated by a petty sort Of revenge, 
fiiUing little sbott of personal resentment. We are told, that when 
BeiMieyand P^cqpe .ikere both dining *bDe day with Bishop Atterbuiy, 
thp Jeamed prelate ptessed the D^tor yeiy much* for the opinion' 
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he entertained of the Ens^lisli Homer. He for some time eluded the 
cjiiestion ; but, at last bein*^ uri^cd to speak out, he said, “ The verses 
are good verses; but the work is not Homer, it is Spoudanus.’' Here 
we oatiiiot but admire tlie candor of the Doctor, who unquestionably 
spoke his pwn opinion. We are apt to believe, that even so the Doctor 
gave Mr. Pope credit for more than he could with propriety lay claim 
to ; and we suspect, that if he had substituted the name of Madame 
JJacier for that of Spondanus, he woiihl have arrived still nearer 
at the truth. 

Another principal cause of the Doctor’s having so many enemies, 
may have been the prnclirc whicit he made of speaking, as well of 
himself as of others, wit!* iincomntoii freedom. ’J’his seems to be a 
foible but too common wi^li great characters, and one which ought 
certainly to be avoided on a proper cotiaideration of the efiects it may 
produce. It is excusable in one, two, or even three instances, where 
any censure it might give rise to, would iSe completely overpowered 
and eclipsed by a multitude of virtues thrown into the o]iposite scale. 
But when we sec Ibis a jiractice, even in our own age, instead of calling 
for our censure, it excites our disgust. The story of Columbus and the 
egg will be related with applause for generations to come : but were the 
same experiment to be made again, by the mere drudgery of imitation, we 
suspect the joke would be at once stale and insipid. We are informed by 
Mr. Whiston, that Dr. Bentley was heard to say, that “ when he himself 
should be '<lcud, Wi\^se would be the most learned man in England.’’ 
He was remarkable for his Justus, especially towards bis equals in age. 
It is said, that he used to pull off his hut to thg younger Students, but 
would never do it to the Fellows' of the College. Being asked the 
reason for making this difference, he answered, ** that the young ones 
might come to something, but for the others, they could never be good 
for any thing.” 

The Doctor’s principal works, besides those already mentioned, were, 
1. Animadversions and Remarks on the poet Calliniacbus, edited along 
with Tlieognis, and a selection from the Greek Authologia. 2. Anno- 
tations on the Plutus and Nubes of Aristophanes, printed at the end 
of Kiister’s edition. 3. Emendations, &c, of the Fragments of the. 
Comic poets, Menander and Philemon. 4. Remarks upon Collins's 
discourse of Free-tliiiiking. Beautiful and correct editions of 
Horace, Terence, Phxdrus, and Milton, with Note^ His publication 
of Milton, it is said, owing to Queen Caroline. Her Majesty 
represented to him, that he had printed no edition of an English 
Classic, and urged him to undertake Milton. His notes on this poet 
seem to have been the worst received of any of his critical perform- 
ances. His errors are numerous, but they are the ermrs of a great 
mind. The learned Bishop Newton speaks of them with great severity, 
but iu)t without occasional applause. Thus it appears, that the methods 
of handling ancient and iiiodera criticism are peculiarly different. A 
man may be ti*anscendant.in tlie one, wjuile he is below mediocrity 
in the other. The omnu homo of Liord Chesterfield must be considered 
as an imaginary being, rather than as anfactual one : the individual 
w ho approaches tlie nearest to this character, will be but contemptible 
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ftt best, and only remind us of Homer’s Margites, o; jxsv eViVi'ard 
xaxcJ; f ^itWrcLt^ “ who knew a great many things, but all of 

them wrong/' History scarcely furnishes us with a single instance of 
eminence in two different departments occurring in the same person. 

Upwards of 20 years before his death, Doctor Bentley had published 
proposals for printing a new edition of the Greek 'IVstainent, with tlie 
Latin version of St. Jerome ; in the editing of which he intended to 
consult no MS. that was not 1000 years old at least. Upon these 
proposals Dr. Middleton published some remarks, and the work was 
never given to the public. “ If,” says D’r. Kippis, “ Dr. Middleton’s 
attack any way contributed to this ‘event, he certainly did no little 
disservice to the cause of sacred literature. The completion of Dr. 
Bentley’s noble undertaking was the principal employment of the latter 
part of his life. He had collected and collated all the MSS. iu Europe 
to which access could be obtaiped. For this purpose, his nephew 
Thomas Bentley, LL. D. weft known in the republic of letters, tnivelled 
through Europe at his uncle’s exjieiise. The work was^ of such magni- 
tude, that he found it necessary, for the first time, to publish proposals 
for printing it by subscription.^ The whole was completed for publi- 
cation ; and he liad received 20001. in part of the subscription, all of 
which he returned to the subscribers, when lie took the resolution of 
not letting it appear in the vrorld during his own life. The work is now 
in the possession of bis executor, Dr. llichard Bentley, one of the, 
senior Fellows of Trinity College, and rector of Nailston, near Ashby, 
in Leicestershire; end it is lioped that at some future period it may 
yet see the light.” r 

Oilier valuabte remains of Dr. Bentley are*still in existence; some 
of ivhicli were in‘ the possession of bis executor, atHl others in that of 
the late Mr. Cumlierlaiul, tlie Doctor’s gnmdson. Of these the prin- 
cipal appear to have been some marginal notes on Lucan, from which 
Mr. Cumberland published an edition; and a series of annotations, 
corrections, Arc. presl^ved in a copy of Homef, which belonged to 
•our critic. It hud been bis intention to have published an edition of 
Homer, but he did not live to finish it. It is said that be had pur- 
posed, ill this edition^ to have restored the £olic digamma. A copy 
of these annotations' was, through the interposition of the Bishops of 
Durliain and St. Hold’s, given to the (^man Professor Hcyiii. Dr. 
Bentley's Critical Correspondence, which is highly valuable for the 
matter contained in it, has been printed by Dr^’Charics Burney ; only 
150 copies were struck ofi', afid distributed exclusively among the 
friends of the editor: on what plea this monopoly can be justifi^, we 
do not lake upon ourselves to say ; it is^ however, sj^riously to be 
regrett^, that* a treasure like this should be thus idly hoarded up, 
and pieseryed witk the same sort of ceremony^ as if it had been the 
Doctor's writing-desk I 

1812. 
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MAAOrOX XTE^ANar TOT MEAANOX. 

BIBAIOnnAIlS KAl <PLlOMAeH:S. 


JSL isvp' Ifdiy (piTiofJLotSe^, si "EXTiTjwx^^^ spSg rdj^OL 
^fovrjg, Ti TTOirifTtop ; sItts jxoi Sia Ta^oug- oi yap jttoi 

scTTiu. i?i. (izatrapLSvag roiyapouv raunjv T'^u jS/0Xoi> 
T'^u vsw<rr)^ d)(nrsp o^siy^TSTUTrwpLsvriV' xal iLsrsirsira wvrjtro^ 
jjLSvog' TToTiTitov yap strrA xoix/Xrov xai TravroSa^aiv [JLsaTT}^ 
opag Se ro Tra^og aurrlg xa\ to [xiysQog- ovScv yap strvip 
4iSre Trapa irw^raig^ guTfi Trap Wropixiiig xa\ Aoyoy^a^o/f, 
aurto SuTxoXov xa) (Tx^tsivov OTTSp oux si^spsg xai (ra^^g 
TToisI. sppir^vsttsi yap ojg TrXsTtrra xai j(^r^(n[JL(OTaTa. 0iX. 
o»ix o7<r0a aSg ipLoi ooxsT to Travra^rj rsd^tiXXoujttlvov* o 
TToXKa XaXcoi/ ^oXXa xai (r<paXKsTai. i?i, oTSa* jrwg yap o3 ; 
aXX' T^xiTTa Tj row Xoui^a TroTi^ucpajula sui^^srai ry Trapoipilft* 
TOP yap TTspi ttoXX^ov xai ^ia(p6p(VP XlyoVra xoXXa xai 
’Ksysip oupayxcCiop* xai xai Xom^ag TrapLTroTsXa truVTspLCbV 
ohlyoig TTspisi^Kr^^s. xai tI t£p /u.sXior<rft)V [xaXi<rTa eixipu^Sr,^ 
totnrsp yap sxsXvmi diravra [asp Tot, ^7vaTT;^|LcaTa xadi^a- 
yowcriv, a(p* exaerrow Sk rd XP'>)<rijLLa Aajx0aVouariif, oflfroi xai 
Jiioulhag xai oLTr^idig oi cnroxi^cCioi xai "gXXoyijXoi twv dp^pdly 
ttoT^T^wp [ASP aTTOTTSipap y^afA^aPSiP sldQatnp* awrcSv Se ra 
xaXX/fl) (rtiTiTisysiP. 0iX. eS yi roi/ I^ttoXXoi 
xa) xaTuo^ ?«a) roi ;fapiv ojxoXoyoi. ifj oSv Tij^ 0i0Xow 

TljUL^ TToVtJ TiV SiTTl ,* A, TpiU)P. 0iX. ’KafA^OVS 

•Si; xai Ti^v jSi^Xov. 


JB/A^ THN Tor/XPiSTor i'TArpnxiN 

^ M0N0STP04^IKA. 

'AAIS ’EvSsoif' ^hvapov 

"'A/ASffisj Mowoif 
Ku) fiip^irov hjx^opTa^ 

JS'sjXvdv X^^TOV VfAVOP 
XravpovfAhtp ’^ApoixTh 
fiav/xarouy j^rXi^Tre 
6 i] 0 rav^, x’ airipaprt, 

T! Solg rl xpwrov tTiroi; 

OfXeu Acyfiv avix^aroy fipmlTi 

MaxagecTl Tt Jaijxori ygT^oy. 
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TlSig Ssog eSv eSave;/ 

0eAco \eyeiv avt^vtetarct /3evdfj 
^E\eoVf on Xurpov ut’ hy(jiq(o^ 

'Tiov eScioKe vetr^g / 

SiXoo v4fo6* auToti 
Ssa-^arov ipUii^ov 
Tpinifiepoio vexpou 
Kal ai^fiaXeoTov At^yjv 
Ket) SivctTOV Setvarep ^otptMvTot! 
fJLo) otfi^i^pifjLsto Kgotviuiv opo?^ 
Ka) voXvigoou xeXa^ou yEjU>Ei oSoltol, 
*OK\vvraiV oAXuft/vcuv^ re. 
*Ex6o§er e$ Ao^dv ofifiura^ 

Tis jw-fctroc xpE/juarai Tgiwv, 

(fl$ ouSev ooclv, IXSAOfj) 

^Ex 8’ ETafli), TSTpa^uyi vqipuvtp ,* 

np^ii xagnjvou 
'Hdewg iCexv^oog, 

Kol) ooXsvoov Ugh xpuTog 
^Eyxdpinov irsTao’O'af, 
iVeAefiCiri yofi^olg 
JlsTTUgfLevoi h6a xoi) evda! ^ 
"'AvSpeiOTre rciKuVy roiUT avai^g fixiveig 
OifAoo^e ^oAAa^ 

^E<riijTa p^^ov. 

Ka) Tvtrre ari^vov, 

Ka) t/AAe yavvypt^ 

Kou <r7c>jiy^va xivow. 

’H ovx opdag oXovog^vgov ; 

JpTiAjSovr’ ov ^Aoyl 
Z'i8ov/)jj dXog, aA- 
a’ al^an (TTa^ofuivcp, 

Tm fih UTTO xpord^cou 
KvxXovfiimy dxavir^g 
^Ofufl'TOjfXrOio'i xougaij* . 

Tip 8e xai lx fMXioov, 
Ks^apayt»,iym ifidtrSXtig 
Jlixg^ci a-u/jLvXoxf^r 
’'Amy', ’^Avoiyi 
* i7^a$ tirwTTWv 
Kdl vijydg 

Ai<rur ij/exadt^ Sevf yaiav* 

^ Sh t£ a^eiSwg 
‘Eh dhiM ^lav^ 

T* iXiy’ avra As/jSiiv iaxgvct 
Ttg ^ihog, cS 
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To THE Editor oi the Classical Jol/rnal. 

Sir, 

J.^ROM your judicious insertion of the extract relative 
to the CJasbical lelegrapli, wliich oiiujht u-suredlv to form a 
prominent article In tlie next edition of Dutens’s ‘ Discoveries of the 
Ancients attiibutod to the Modc^rns/ I am huliiced to iranscvibc 
for you from Jiurman s valuable S/j/looe an account of an extra- 
ordin.iry faster, as furnishing a parallel (at least I'cjiially striking 
with the otlicr) to the case of Ann Moor, which has recently 
excited so iTflich curiosity at Tutbury. It lonns part of a long 
letter from franciscus 'rregianus to Justus l^lpsius, dated Brussels, 
IhOd., and will not perhaps be the less rclislu'd for the d.emoniacal 
dialogue toward the conclusion. If 1 had beem in the habit of 
contiibuting to your Literary Journal, I miglit liave properly 
opened niy extract with — ‘‘ Insipidas has dapcs adinirandi miraculi 
narratione condiam, tjuam hie tibi pro bollario appon.im. Res 
nova est et prodigiosa, atquc ab orbe condlro niliil simile evenissc 
, P' miiii^est Reverendus in Christo pater .Eranciscus 

Irlhfsnnus^ PrCvsbyter Anglus, oculatus tcstis ; cujiis vencranda 
canities, t‘t quindecennia vincula pro iidc C.illi<.)liLa perpessa, fidcm, 
SI non cxigant, saltern niercntur. Nupor ipsumnuT narrantein 
audlyi ; autogrephuinque Anglice breviter a sc descriptum, suoque 
Tionnnc obsignatnin, in rci testimonium penes me reliqult. At rem 
aggrctli.ir. * i.ocus est in Noithumbncc Cornitatu, Glend.dia 
dictiis. in eo pagus D«Hlding‘tonium. ' lilic viduata viro p.iuper- 
cula, unica slbi lil a . ind in solitudinis soiamen relicta, degit, 
IlwEc plcnis nubilis annis, dum hinnientium procoriim alloquils 
pluries quam virginco par erat pudori titillatas aures blande prae- 
beret, a genirrlco sine prolis sollicila siepius attjue acrius repre- 
l^cnditur. Ilia nihilo correctly, (que ejus est letaiis levitas, et ad 
Cyprijc dapes opt.indas pnndivLtas), nee monitis coerciia, nec minis 
ternta, sueta iterans et i^dteraiis consortia. juventeC lasciviis nimis 
indulgebat. Fort' Redomtoris Epiphania celebr.ibatur ; quo 
tempore pravus ille mos inolevit, siiigulas familias inter Bacchi 
cyatlios sibi Regem ludorum eligere. Aderat his ludis Alma ; 

Ct reheta domi matre usque ad galli conticinium, cum ilotis amasiis 
jocatur, convivatur, tripudiat. Supervenit vetula,^t natam avoCat, 
avciiit, abstrah't : miscensque jurgia, ut lasciviam {f/nP lascivam) 
arguit, utque monitorum matris incuriam {guP iiicftriosam) objuv- 
gat. Ilia, aigre ab amato tiodalitio divul^a, pone sequitur fremens 
indignansquc. Utque domus tetigit limen, horrendis vocibus 
parentem exec rata,, i Hi mortem (proh scelus !) i malo genio impre- 
VoL. V- No.x. . D 
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catur. At aiuli desuper de coclo vindictam in impiam illam immis- 
sam. Vix verba ex ore sacrilege protulerat, cum in extasim rapta 
in torram corrtiit, formidando ejulatu vicina circumsonans. Accurrit 
mater, vix ipsa siii compos, et dolendo conspectu quasi fulminata 
obstupescjiis, super ora jacentis natjc se projccit ; aratas rugis 
genas lacrymarum imbre gultatim liumcctans, ct ‘ O lilia,’ et 
< Me niis(‘ram* singultienti pne dolore voce congcminaiis. Atlvo- 
Janf vicina: audito strepitu, nvatremque natamque gementes crigunt. 
Ilia in se reversa, continuis planctibus inauditum natx casum ingc- 
miscens, bienni tandem tabe consamta cst. llvcc in lecto locata 
per viginir et imum futnos integros nec cibiim sumsity iiec liquorem 
hausity nec membra movit ; sensusque et ratioiiis impos tanto tem- 
pore in eodem lectulo, quasi suo funeri supervivens cadaver, 
elanguit Quo toto spatio impensa illi publica custodfes dati j bini 
diu, noctu totidem \ qui vigiles eveiitus xgritudinis singulos testa- 
• rentur. Accidit hoc sexto Janu?4rii die, Anglix sceptra gerente 
Elizabetha, ejus regni anno sexto decimo aut qirciter. Ad tanli 
famam miraculi tola Anglia*" obstupuit ; ntquc ox omnibus insulae 
partibus nobiles, aullci, et plebjii convoiant. Ktiam medici periti 
quique ad indagandam insoliti morbi causam adveniunt, Inspi- 
ciunt, scrutantur, admirantur, et sc ncscios victosquo fatentiir; 
Dcique justi peccatoruih vindicis laudes consona voce decantant. 
Ilia interim paulatim tabescens, nullo prorsus cibo ncc potu refecta 
veluti nix repentc tcpeiite) sole liquescebat : in tantamque 
rcdacta est macicni, ut per utertim jam Javrenlem dorso^ quasi rt iliis 
eiiam inanita forety singulas spina: jnnclin as digito maneraverim, 
Pedibus manibusque instar follium tuberantibus magis quam 
tumentibus, ut ncc unguium, ncc digitorum, nec compaginum 
. omnino forma remancrct ; niassa tantuni carnca cxilibus e braebiis 
cruribusque rotunditate propemodum tornatili eminebat. Scilicet 
humores, solitis obseratis meatibus, ad corporis extremitates 
impulsi instar bullvc veuto inllatai viduatam came pcllcm distendc- 
rant. Tot per annorum curriculum niillarn prorsus passa est 
evacuitatem ; ncc puris, nec saliv«^^nec fluoris, nec sudoris *, ncc 
ulla immunditie mundissima linteamina inquinabat. Nec distabat 
a conjuge Lot in salis statuarn conversa, disi quod oculos nonnun- 
quam ad formidinem adstantium rotaret et quod illi ad immerisi- 
tatem prodigii muliebria manarent ctiam mortuve, huic, non vivse. 
Et plane * sic iminota recubuit, ut statua animata putari posset. 
Ciim t^:ndefn vigesimo primo sole suos circulos emenso, * eodem 
ipsomet die, eadijynque circiter hora qua prinuim languorc correpta 
est, audita est a custodibus aliquem quasi coram alloqui, rixari, 
percunctari, et Ircsponsa dare. Sed qui ab ilia visus, ner visus a 
turba, nec audltus cst. Bla h^c i Mentirisy neqmm. Et iterum ; 
Non ita est. Et paulo post 5 Abrenuncio tcy perditc. Et ; Eaciam ; 
te nolente. Et : 'Eempus^ elapmm est. Et : %[am hora practeriit. 
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— Turn, quasi :id alium convorsa,* Ilem^ adcsduin^ fer openly 
mcciirre mihi. Hxc effata cibum poscit et potum ; comcdir, bibit, 
et loquclsE sensuiquo rcddita est. P.uilatimqiie solidis cduliis 
refocillata, et membra ct membrorum pribtiii.i forma rcdiit, et 
scelus ct sceleris poeiiam reco^novit. Vivii adliuc in Bardovico 
castro conlerniiiio Scotiae, saiio satis et ve^^ek) corporo, quamvis 
noiiiiihil incurvo. Quern aut quos in illo dialo^nsmo viderit et 
allocuta sit, nemo unquam hactenus illi extorqiuac jwtuit Sed 
pie crcditur hostilem alterum, altcrum ainicum CjLMiium fuisse; 
illo poenas et suppliciuin iiitcrnyiiantc, ab lioc opern er auxiliiim 
flagitasse. En tibi hoc prodigium, quo imllimi unquam legi 
mirabilius.’ 

Then follows a reference to a couple of recent instances of women, 
one at Spire, and the other at liorraine, wbo IkkI fisted for two 
ycMrs each j and the letter closes with a strenuous .issertion of the 
iloctrinc of particiil.ir judgments, a!\d an anxious request that Lipsius* 
would viress it up for tlic iiilorination of future ages. 

1 w'ill not trespass firthev upon your time or that of your 
readers. 

Witli sincere regard I remain. 

Dear Sir, very truly your’s, 

1\ It S. 

P. S An account of a Swedish Maid, who fasted si\r years, 
was published in 1711. j ' 

lacetus published a tract in 4? books at Padua, in 1612. ^ De 
ZfA* (/ul dill vivunt sine alimentod 


BIBIJOGRAPHY, 

To THt Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

error very gefferally prevails respecting the edition 
of Callimacluis, wdth Tlieognis, and 17(5 epigrams from the Antho- 
logia, &c. printed at^ London in 174*1. It is usually called 
Bentley’s editjon. As his, it is spoken of by llarwood, 
Dibdiii, and A. Clarke, (Bibliogr. Diet.) of our own country \ and 
Harles, in liis Idition of Fabricius, Vol. i. p. 717, 718. ayd in his 
Introductio ad Ling. Gncc. p. 261. Now Bentley died in 1742, 
at the age of 80, and would hardly have published an edition of 
any classic at that period anomjmoushp 'Phe naanner in which 
he is praised in tlie notc.i is such, as tc^ make it quite impossible 
that he should have wTitten them himself. In p. 8. of the notes, 
the editor says, ‘Profccto ultima in ijol non potest corripi, ut lucu- 
lentissimc demohstravit magnum literariim hurffaniof'um decusy 
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Rich, Bentlciusy His leadings indeed are ohen nen.tioncd, hut 
they are probably wlut lie communicvucd to Creevius, fv)r his 
edition. 'I'lius again p. ‘do. “ Ex notls cnidilisainii Ik'nvleii 
and so in m.iny otlier places : as jn’rspicacissiutus Bcntlcius,” 

p. 41 . 

The dissertation on accent and quantify, in the introduction, 
though very useful to young bchol.iis, is tuH c inplovod on such 
points as Wv>uM have occiipi 'd the mind of Boiitley at that period 
of lilo. 'Ehe tolloving passaj';e also is not nnicli in the style of 
Bentley, especially at ti]c l.ittvr eijd of hi^ career. “ Notic mex 
cum volupt.it^v' et iruciii, ni failor, legontur 5 suiU enim pleraque in 
iis intacta et iiova, et, nisi nimis hUindi stinl umici^ vora,” p. v. 
Bentley was not wont to rest on the blandncss of his friends, for 
contidence in his own opinions. Again, this editor tells us that 
he had been at Rome, wdiich Bentley never was, unless I am 
much mistaken. “ Vicli ij)‘'e, cum lionue rssrm^ et consulm, 
partim etiam contuli, codicciii Vaticanum Biblioruni, ” See. 
p. xvi. 

It is plain enough then who was 7 ioi the editor of this book *, 
the question is, who was. I believe, though I c.innot quite prove 
it, that the real editor was Richard Warren, S. T. V. of Jesus 
Coll. Cambridge, who In the very following year printed an 
edition of Hierocles on the Golden Verses, wifh the same types, 
and for the same editors, putting his initials to that book, which 
he had not done to tlic former. Nothing can be more similar 
than the two books in every external mark. I will transcribe the 
titles of both. 

1. « Callimachi Hymni et Epigrammata ; quibus acccsscrunt 
Theognidis Carmina : nccnon Epigrammata centum septuaginta 
sex ex Anthologia Grxca, quorum magna pars non ante separatirn 
excusa est. His adjuncta est Galeni \Suasoria ad Artes. Notas 
addidit, atque omnia emendate imprimenda curavit Editor. In 
Prxfatiorie disseritur de Lingux Grxcx proniinciationo secun- 
dumne Quantitatem an Accentum*Vnehus procedat. ‘O d 

3'^'7X7.v/>] 5. De scipso CaiUmachus. Loiulini Imperisis 
GuL Thurlbourne^ Bibliopoht: Cantab. Vi'ncunt apud J. Noiirse. 
P. Vaillant. J. Becroft, Lond. mdccxli.’* 

2. “ Hieroclis, Philosophi Alexandrini in A urea carmina Com- 
mentarius. Grxee et Latine. Grxca accuratius rune recognita, 
et ad MpS. Codicum fidem cxacta, plurimisquc in locis e Gudiani 
Medicxi codicis collatioiie cmeiidata, una cum notis subjunctis. 
Edidit R. W. S. T. P. Coll. Jes. Cant, nuper Socius, Londini, 
Typis Jac. Bettenham : Impensis GuL Thurlbourne^ Bihliopola 
Cantab Vencuut apud J. Nourse. P. Vaillant. J. Becroft, Lond. 
MDCCXLII ” 
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I set' but two diflicultics attending tliLi supposition, and those 
of no great magnitude. 'The llrst is, that I cannot find the 
former book at all referred to in the Litter ; and tlic other tliat 
the editor of the Litter book does not sp ak cjuito so civiJly of 
Bentley as the otlier. Nimiruin v'r il!e doctissimus, [Bentley ) 
et in I jrjcia)i:^yaj^liis versalissiniusy cum in ilLs vocabulum 
non Invenerit, eo amaiidato sunm illnd sub llieroclis nomine 

hie introductum voluit.” p. S()f5. 

Bo this as it may, nothing certainly can be more clear than that 
Bentley was not tlie eilitor. If Warren was not, we have still 
an editor to seek ; hut we must not look for Inin among Critics of 
iJO years old. R Wan\;]i took his Doctor’s Degree in 1718.* 
lie ihcrelore was not vary young in 171 I j hut si 111 he was much 
junior to Benlley, wlto look his in I tiust tlieii that Biblio- 

graphers will desist from calling it Bentley's edition. 

N, 

March 30. 


CO^CEliyi^G Tim ()ni(lis OF THE PUJflACES. 


To THE lil)lT0R OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, 

J propose to OiTer some remarks to you in tliis letter, 
on llic origin of the I /iftacrs. As, however, my notions on the 
subject are, I believe, entirely new, it is not without considerable 
dilRdeiicc that I submit them to your consideration. 

We are told in the beginning of tlie Gth book of the Odyssey, 
tli.it Minerva went to the people and city of the / htCaerSy who 
had previously dwelt in spacious Mi/pcria^ near to the Cpclopcs. 

^ avrae \I3 ^vy; 

Byi y £C OTJ^aOV Tr TTOXiV Tr 

07 TTGT hdH'jV h cU^'rj^0(jCV 

IvjxXSjir'xyy &C. 

Our first task then is to discover what region Homer intended 
to indicate by Hyperia, 'riic commentators inform ^us, that there 
were several opinions on this subject. According to some, Ilyprria 
was the city in Sicily, which was afterwards called Camurina s 
wdiile others held it to have been an island, near Jo the territory of 
the Cpclopcs. Thus Eushithius — Ty^v^l\ 'T'rrs^ciavj woXiv 2^ixiXia; 
Tive$ ^airi, ty/V Zarrs^ov Kufjt^xplvxv ol 5= v^<tov 7r\Y}(rIov Tvj$ tmv KukX'm- 


' Caaibr. Grad. 
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•TTMV Didymus lias made a similar report, but intimates 

that some w(?rc of a third opinion — ol 8s octto tou urr'sg tvjv ijjxiv 

yiVM'rKO/i:ur,v. 

Those, who heve supposed Htjpcria to be an island, have also 
supposed that it was JMclita, now called Malta, In favor of this 
hypothesis, the vei\ses of Apollonius Rliodius have been cited. 

(>u tJLsv «n tit'jl'.'V S'j'j.x.Ta 

6v MsXiTYi TSK^v ^ H gctji >.r,'i 

AYjtJLU) &C. 

5V3* 0 yz xoupvju 

Alyzftl'jrj ^gaa’G’afxy^fjz 7rorj/,aor., 

Xxiu'.u &C. * 

We learn, then, from the Rhodian poet, that the Naiad Melita^ 
the daughter of the Rivet* brought forth 11 yl I us to Her- 

cules among the Ph^caccs. But it may he asked, to what McLita 
did Apollonius alludb ? Besides the well-known island of that 
name, there is an island on the coast of Dalmiitia, which was 
anciently called Mehta ; it is mentioned by Scylax and Agathe- 
merus as being near to Corcyra nigra ; but for a fuller account 
of it I refer you to Cluverlus and Bochart. Again, MrlitUy accord- 
ing to Str.ibo, (L. X.) waA’the ancient name of Samothraco, The 
same Strabo also sayvS, that the marsh, or lak?', of the CEniache 
was called Mehta, iira Xlfxvyj tu>v Olvtu^cvv j\Is?JrYi This 

marsh seems to have been' formed by the; stagnated waters of the 
Achrlous. Ihucydides thus authorises this observation. 6 yap 

7r(,Ty.p.li ps’jjv ex Hindoo ogotc cia Ao\07rlug xctt \iygctMVy 
xcii xal Zi'l rvj ^IxapvaviKOi} Tr-o/oy, [jl\v Traox 

2:TgDtToy 6c 0a?KOiTarfV Trag* OiviaCazy >iu) T\y ttoXiv asrJlj 

iirrriofiv TOlii Oti'; tou Zootrrjc h zrntjiyjvi (TTpaTErjsiv. (B. ll.) 

We iind that Apollonius calls Mdita tin: daughter of the river 
jh aiis ; and we must be struck with the similarity of sounds, 
when we liear from the scholiast of Eurlj)iilcs, that Melita was 
the first wife of yEgrus King of Athens : UgujTrpj (0 Aiysbg) g^g 

]\I:'?J.TY , &C. 

Under all these circumstances I think it^ difficult to pronounce 
on the Mrlita alluded to by Apollonius ; and I do not see how 
we can argue from his verses, that the island of Melituy wdiich 
lies between Sicily and Africa, was the H^prria of Homer. I 
have moreover to express my doubts, whetlier llypeYia could have 
been an island, according to the account which the poet gives of it. 
He says, that the Piaeaces had formerly dwelt in spacious 
Ihjperiuy near to the CijrlopeSy a ferocious race of men, who 
harassed them, being more powerful, and that on tliis account 
the god-like Namitlioifs, conducting them out of the country, 
established them in ^cheria, far from civilised society. This is. 
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1 think, the sum of Ilomer’b statement. But if Ilijperia had been 
an island, it does not appear how its inhabitants could have been 
liarassed by the Cijclope^y who, according to Homer, had neither 
“ red-prowxd” ships, nor yet sliip -builders. 

O’j y'jo li.vyc\l7rzr(n v.sg '/.;\T'; 7 r.vf'roi, 

O'j'J l'jlq=g EVi T-::ctou--g, Odpss. L, ix. I, 12.'5. 

Eustathius lias remarked the incongruity of the supposition in 
question, with the account wliich is given by tlie poet himself. 

l.YiiJ.UM'Ti 6: CTt >jij <ryvT^r;/-:iy CjK'yjori T'jj TroiYjr, oi Tnjy ' V'7r--^:i:<v yij<r'jv 
?Jyovr~c. Il'jjc yy.p dy o.Kzc ol h 

oh i/y-r ouk rj rxy ::xrx r\v \)xrip ir^y Irrociyv, 

I shall now consider, wjiether Camarina could have been the 
same with Ilijpcyia, Besides the writers aln-ady mentioned, we 
have Vibiiis Seipiester, who says tliat Cawaniia was formerly 
c alled IlijperJcfy and the cpltomiser of Slephanus, who calls llppcria 
a Sicilitin city. In fact, as 7///^=^. ; /V/ was near to the territory of 
the CjjcIopcSy this ^las appeared to m.iny to be the truth ; and the 
jirobabdity of this conjecture seem » to oc coidirmed by the name 
of the river, whicli flowed by Camariiia^ and which was called the 
Ihpparis. 

I confess, however, that there appear to me to be insuperable 
objecti('ns against tljic admission of this conjecture. Thiicydldes 
distinctly tells us, tliat Camay in a was first binll by the Syracu- 
sans, nearly Ido years after the foundatioii of Syracuse. Kx\ 

K'ApLstCr.u TO 7iC^:vT0v uno ujAliHr,, st:71v iyyjTXTy. zi\T* 

y.x) r.jtxxovTCii xc<) htxrh./ o-rx yycXx’>'i7'J.v Krlav. (L. vi.) Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Chiverius, (^amariita was founded about 
tile ddth Olympiad. Wliat then becomes of the assertion of 
Vibius Seejuester • Cainarina nunCy ante llppvrie dkta (For 
this reading, see Cluver. Sic, /hdiq, p. 17.) 

I cannot help suspecting, that Camnrijia was supposed to be the 
Ihfpcria of Homer, from its bearing vsome resemblance in hOund to 
I lipparisy which Ptolemy writes Jliporas. But this re^elllbl.mce, 
when taken alone, can pro\^,*iunhing ; and besides, it do(\s not 
appear tob? very likely, tli.^t the more ancient Creek writers should 
have entirely omitted to^mention that Camavina had formerly been 
named I hjperiay if that had been really the case. I Lid Pindar 
been able to trace any connection between Camay iua and Ihjperiay 
wc might have expected to have found it noticed in his fifth 
Olympic y but both the poet and his scholiasts are entirely silent 
on the subject. According to die latter, Camorina w.is fabled to 
have been the daughter of Oceanus. 

It by no means follows, tliat because Hyperia *was infested by 
the CijclopeSy it must havb been either ih Sicily, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of that island. The Cyclopes were not confined to 
Sicily alone. Many traces of them may be found in Argolis, 
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Gorinth, and Thrace. Pausanias (L. ii.) after having mentioned, 
that part of the circuit of the wall of ^luccna^y ay well as the gate 
over which the lions stood, remained in his time, obscives, that 
these were said to have been the works of the Cyclopes^ v/ho 
made the wall at Tinjns for Pxjetus. For other Cyclopian rem- 
nants in Argolis, you may consult Str.ibo, (L. viii. pp. 567 and 
572.) and tlie interesting account >f that count> y, lately published 
by niy leariu'd friend Mr. Gell. Various authorities are likewise 
adduced by Mr. Bryant, from which it appears, that the Cyclopes 
had been once established, not only in Argolis, but in Corinth and 
Thrace Pausanias, indeed, testifies, as Mi . Bryant observes, that 
there was an ancient leinplc near Corinth, called the altar of the 
CpdopvSy v'here sacrifices were made to them. The learned 
author of tlie Analysis would have found another authority, if he 
had happened to turn to tlie first volume of the Thcmurm of 
Gronovius, in which there i^J a representation of a Corinthian 
coin struck in honor of Cjfclops, It dso appears, tliat the Cyclopes; 
were once esiablislicd in 'i’hrace. Mr. Bryant quotes a passage 
from Aristotle', which begins with these words, o) hrjKXuj'iji 
rdic ‘ f« 7 Tr, It must however be admitted, that 

the readings vary ; and this should have been observed by 
Mr Bryant. The same learned man likewise cites the words td' 
the Scholiast {in FiUripuh Orest, v. U(Sih) hfjKAWnsg 

I have, however, clnelTy to insist upon the authorities,' vidilch 
prove th.ii the Cyclopes once inhabited the Peloponnesus, because 
1 pretend tluu Ilyperiay whence the Pluraces came, was in that 
country. 'The epitomiser of Stephanus has called llypcria a 
fountain of and a Sicilian city — ^'rTTrV.-ia, Try , 713 iWf! 7 ( 7 yp''>>j, 

jca. Homer has told us a very different story in 

the Iliad. I lector thus addresses x^ndromache — 

Aix/ loDcra, Trpog SWvjc tVrov ir^alvoig* 

K'jI K='J 'iCpiOig MtO’O’YftcOCy ij' * rTTegrl?),', 

r/oAX’ ctzicotX'ifjLE’i^ri, *\ II. Vl. 456. 

Thus, then, we find that Messeis and lfyj)eria were both in 
Argos, according to Homer. 1 am avv’aro .that Argos -is a wide 
word witli tlie poet ; and it is, I believe, generally supposed, that 
he meant, in the lines just cited, to speak of the Polasgic Argos, 
or Tliessiily. This seems the more probable, that Strabo (L. ix.) 
mentions, that ill Thessaly there were tvio fountains, which were 
called Hyperiay and Messeis, But the same Strabo (L. viii.) 
observes, that by Argos, Homer indicated sometimes the Pelopon- 
nesus, and vsometimes ail Greece. My humble opinion then is, 

* Fur I’MjM', roii'iult Panranias and .Strabo m loc, cit, — Hen, litre, far,- 
Ifom, Dwn,—Sm. ThijesL-^Eiir^nd, Here, I nr. ^'c. 
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tli^t by Argos he here intended to denote the Peloponnesus, or the 
Acluean Argos. I shall show prescMilly, that Il^peria and 
Mcaacis may be found in the PeUponiicsus, as well as in 'Thessaly. 
In the mean time let us examine some reasons which there may 
be for thinking, that the Pluciicts^ or ComjreanSy did really come 
from the Peloponnesus. If \\c find these reasons to be valid, we 
sliall search wnli new interest for the llppcria of flomer' in that 
pcniii&ula. 

VV e aiv told by Diodorus Siculus, {L. iv. C. 72 ) that Pcncus 
and were sons of and 'Ic/Ziijs ; that, with many 

of tlieir brothers, they gave names to rivers ; that Poiriib settled 
in Thessaly, and gave Ins name to a i\ver tliere ; that Asopus 
dwelt in /V;///A9 ; and tliat ho man led Mclopc^ the daughter of 
PaiUjii. It will be ivmembenHU that the P( loponnesian river called 
Jhopus^ (for there were others wliicl'i boie the same name,) rises 
near Phl'uts^ flows through the pl.iin oi Sin/on^ and joins the sea 
not far Ifoin Corinth. 'The Ididon is a well-Lnown liver, which 
falls into tli(w//y7/r?/.s' ; and the Mi.^ope rises near Cplicne^ and 
probably issues iiom the lake tslipnphidhy or Stjjmphalus. 'Pliuft 
Pindar j 
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The poet, indeed, seems here to make Metope llie wife of the 
litretian AsopHS, since he goes on to say, that she brought forth 
y’/fo/V.v, Bui the AsopiiSj indicated by Diodorus, wms undoubtedly 
the Peloponnesian river of tliat name. Padon^ JMctopc^ CpllenCy 
Sf/pajdndtL^, w^ere all in Arcadia. f-v ijv 

A'jl^jj'j'jc tou T't]g \ipKU(.i:r*g TroTaxou. ^T6u.(^r,K^jC uttokcIToh t/} 

JwAXri.r, hji li rr^c \i {Sc/ioL in Pindar. Objmp. vi.) 

Diodorus proceeds to enumerate the children of Asopns and 
Metope. He states, tliat one of their daughters was named 
Ccrcipa : that she w' ns carried aw^ay by Neptune to the island 
Ccrcijra^ (or Corcijra,) wdiic^i took its name from her *, that she 
had there a son by Neptuaej and that ’this son was Phtcni'^ from 
whom the P/iccacn named, and who was the father of 

Alcinoiis, the host oft Ulysses. It is plain tlien, that, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the P/imices emigrated from the Pelopon- 
nesus, since the fable wdiich he relates can mean nothfiig else. 

Apolloieu-, Rhodius gives an account, wdiich corresponds suffi- 
ciently wdtli that of Diodorus, though he seems to have mistaken 
Corepra for Corepra nigra. ' 

*' Ev^ol lIooTrildcav *A(rM7rl^cx. vaa-astro xou^v 

AIu^oILOv Kegnugav exag <PXiAjvTl^cg 

'AgTTOt^ag utt’ epcorr p.shoLi[jLsvriV ytiy uvips;' 

A^auTiAoi. L> iv. 
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When we turn from these fabulous histories to the accurate 
page of 'rJiucydides, we there find that the Corcyreans are st.'ted 
to have been originally Corinthian colonists. This, indeed, is 
fully avowed in the speech, which the ambassadors from Corcyra 
addressed to the AthcniaiivS. {ThucyiL Hist Zf. 1. 9 and 12.) 

. Herodotus (L. iii. C. 4'9.) is not quite so explicit on this sub- 

{ ’cct as Thucydides i and yet it seems clear from his words, that 
le believed Corcyra to have been originally peopled by a colony 
from Corinth, 

The city of Corinth seems to, have been already florishing 
so early as the Trojan war; and, indeed, Homer (II. B.) gives it 
the epithet of ‘^opulent.'’ There seen \s just reason to suppose, 
that many of the htile states in the neighoourhood may have been 
dependent upon this important place, which soon became the 
great emporium of Greece. It appears, that, in the Trojan times, 
Agamemnon was King of Argos and Myceyur. * Now upon 
these two places, all the cities of Argolis seem to have been depend- 
ent, together with Sicyon, Corinth, and the cities on the coast of 
Achaea as far as jEginm and llelice. (II. B. v. 5.)9 et seq.) After 
the expulsion of the Orestida: by the Herat lidiVy the growing 
prosperity of the Corintliians may have induceil them to claim the 
title of Metropolitans, whGre, perhaps, that right could not be 
strictly proved; and it may have been admitted b’y the descendants 
of Peloponnesian emigrants, who were not sorry to acknowledge 
their connexion with tlie' richest and most commercial of the 
Grecian republics. But Corinth, according to Homer, appears 
to have been dependent on Mycenae in the Trojan times; and it 
must have been, at least, as early as those times, that the father of 
Alchious settled in Corcyra, 

Without pretending, then, that Hyperia was exactly in the 
district of Corinth, I think that I shall be able to show, that it was, 
at least, in the neighbouring territory of Argolis. 

Pausanias (L. ii. C. 30.) mentions an ancient town in Argolis of 
the name of Hyperia, From his account of it I should judge 
that this town must have been situated m the plain of Trtezen ; 
and, indeed, it is there, that Laurcnbcrgius‘*has placed it in his 
Grcecia Aritiqua. I am of opinion that diis was the Hyperia of 
Homer. 

l. -Mr. Bryant has proved, with his usual erudition, that the 
Cyclopes were once established in Argolis, and that they built 
Argos, MycenaCy and Tiryns. In these positions it is clear, that 
"the Cyclopes must have been in the immediate neighbourhood of 


' It is probable that thou:>h Dionied, iSthenchis, and Euryalus, led tlie forces of 
Argos, they acted under the authority of Agamemnon, and Ecrved as his 
Generals. 




of the. Piia^accs. 

the plain of Trccxen^ in which I have shown that an ancient city 
of the name of hl^peria formerly stood. 

It has not, however, been remarked by Mr. Bryant, that ih*- 
Cyclopes^ according to the Scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius, ( Arg, 
L. iv. 1091.) accoinj)anicd Pei sous from pints to the Pelopon- 
nesus. But if wx* trust to Pausanias, the Cj/rit/pts must have been 
established in Argolis before tin* time of Plvsous, since they are 
said to have built the walls of 'I'/rt/ns for Pra;lus. In all events 
the Cyclopes must have inh.ibited UlucctuVy Argos, and Tiryns, 
before the time of Plui:ux, or Kausiliions, tlie father of Alcinous ; 
and since they w'cre in tlie neighbonrliood of Picczen, it may 
be inferred, that their descendants cxpclhjd the Piucaces from 
Hyper i a, • 

2. Homer tells us, (Odyss. //.) that \auslthnus wms the son of 
Neptune. I observe, tliat I fyperes, who beilt llypcria, is like- 
wi :e said to have been the son ol Neptune ; ( PutiMin. P. ii. C, liO.) 
and that Ad t its, who obtained the govermnei't both of Anlhea and 
of Ihjpernt, changed the name of tiio region, and call ‘d it Post- 
donia. Slr.ibo (L. viii.) says thcU\ 7/Yrw/- was s.icr.d to Ntjuime, 
and that it was formerly called from him PoAihmla, 11, then, the 
Phecaces from llyperia in tlie plain ('f Ticezea, ue shall 

easily understand, why llomer, in the language of poetry, calls 
their leader, the son ol Neptune. 

S. But, it u ill be said, the fountains c^f I Typer' a and Messeis 
were in the Pelasgian Argos, or Thessaly, as is notic ^l by Strabo. 

I have only to observe in answer, that abundance ol tountaiiis and 
rivers may be found in the plain of Ficezeti, There was a foun- 
tain there of the name of Hipporrcite, as well as in Bceotia j and 
tlic river Chrysorhous is particularly nicmtioned by Pausanias. 
(L. ii. C. 31.) With respect to the fountain Messcis, tlicre w^is 
oix' ol that name in l^'liessaly, another iji Argos, and a tliird in 

Laconia, as is attested by a Scholiast cited by Kuhnius Msaar,]:, 

xpY}VY} (:^=o~(ra\tac5, rt '^’igyovc^ vj 

4‘. We have seen that all the Greek writers are agreed instating, 
that the Corcyreans caxiio from the Peloponnesus ; but some say tliat 
they were colonists fwom Corinth, while others bring them from 
Phlius. The distance between Corinth and Phlius, in a straight 
line, 1 should suppose to be little more than 1.5 or lb miles ; and 
the plain of-Troczen, I should reckon to be about ,40 miles from 
Plilius, and about 3.5 from Corinth. If tlien the inhabitants of 
Hyper ia, in the plain of Trerzen, found themselves liable to the 
depredations of the Cyelopes, who were nuistcjs of several cities 
in their neighbourhood, it seems veiiy natural, that they should 
seek for shelter from these strangers at Corinth and Phlius. In 
this manner, I think, we may account for the apparent contradic- 
tions of the authors, whom I have cited *, because we may suppose, 
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Aat these emigrants from Hyperia afterwards embarked under 
the auspices of the Corinthians, and were transplanted by tlunn to 
the island of Corciyra. 

1 have now, sir, stated my notions to you, concerning the origin 
of the Phcaaces ; and only lament, that I could not do it more 
briefly, and in a more perfect manner. 

I am. Sir, 

Your Humble Servant, 

W. DliUmiOND. 

Logie Almond y Feb, 25. 1812. 

P. S. I ought to have remarked, that the words, 

• Iv €U§u^ogc/j *T‘7r=p=lri, 

which I have rendered toe generally in spacious TlypcridC'* indi- 
cate a wide region, or plain, as belonging to Ilyprria. i'lie plain 
of Treezen^ from Polamia to the nearest point of the island of 
Poros^ seems to extend about 20 miles. It ia not miles in 
brcadtli. But a plain, which is 20 miles in length, might merit 
the cpitliet bestowed by Homer on Plypcria, 


The Phrase < 3b 7'un a muck* illustrated, 

0 mm a mucky* says Dr. Johnson in his Diet, 
signifies, I know not from what derivation, to 7'iin madly and 
attack all that meet : 

* Frontk'vji, aiul .saiiiT-proof he srow’is the streets, 

‘ And runs an Indian mack at all he nieels,’ Dhyoen. 

‘ Satire’s iny weapon, hut I’m too di.scrcet 

* To run a mndcj mi i tilt at all I meet,’ I'ori-.’s IToit.” 

I should have imagined that the epithet Indiaiiy which Dryden, 
whom he quotes, gives to the wortl muck^ would have led this 
great man to refer the expression to^ some Indian custom, and 
therefore to examine some books of easrtrn travels, where he 
would have found it very satisfactorily explained : “The slaves 
(at Batavia,) when determined on revenge, often swallow, for the 
purpose of acquiring artificial courage, an extraordinary dose of 
opium, and soon becoming frantic, as well as desperate, not only 
Stab the objects of their hate, but sally forth to attack, in like 
manner, every person they meet, till self-preservation renders it 
necessary to destroy them : they arc said in that state to he imnning 
a mucky and instances of it are not more common among slaves, 
than among free natives of the country, who, in the anguish for 
losing their money, effects, and sometimes their families, at gaming, 
to wlucli they arc violently addicted, or under the pressure of some 
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otlier passion, or misfortune, have recourse to the same remedy 
with the same fatal effects.” Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to 
Chhia^ Vol. I. p. 264. “ It has been usual to attribute to the 

practice [of taking opium] destructive consequences of another 
nalure *, from the fren/y it has been supposed to excite in those, 
who take it in quantities. But this should probably rank with 
the many errors, that mankind haveber. n ltd into, by traveller? 
addicted to tl\e marvellous *, and tlierc is every reason to believe 
that the fuiious quarrels, desperate assassinations, and sanguinary 
attacks, which the use of opium is said to give birth to, aro idle 
notions, originally adopted through ignorance, and since main- 
tained, from the mere w.int of investigation, without having any 
solid fouiulation : lliat ^iose desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called hy us mitch'Sy and by the natives monf^^aniSy do actually 
take place, and in some parts of the east, frecjueiuly, (in J.iva in 
paiticuhn ) is not to be controverted \ but it is not equally cvidciit 
that they proceed from any intoxication, except that of their 
unruly passions too often they are occasioned by excess of cruelty 
and injustice in tlieir (oppressors : on the west-coast of Sumatra 
about 20,000 pounds’ w eight of this drug arc consumed annually, 
yet instances of this crime do not liappen, at least within the 
scope of our knowledge, above once in two or three years.” 
Marsden’s SumatrR p. 21rl. 

iW IL TUllKKIL 

Tun. Cc//* Cunt. .Ij-rJ 1*1/7/, 1812. 


EACETJyB CLASSICS, 

To THE Editor of the CLAssiCiiL Journal. 

Sir, rji 

i HE annexed repartees, by Professor Porson, having 
been lately communicated ^to me by a^ friend, I hereby take the 
opportunity of offenng^you them for insertion in the next Number 
of your ur.eful pubhc\|jtion The two former relate to Hermann, 
the Gcnnan metrical schidar ; the latter is an extemporary stricture 
on four of the imigus poet arum of the late, or present, age. The 
author of th^ article on the newly published edition of Porson’s 
Hecuba (Edirib. Rev. No. XXXVII. P. 6*4, &c.) "seems to en- 
tertain a high opinion of the metrical ability of Mr. Hermann. 
« Mr. Porson,” says he, “ appears to have considered [him] rather 
as a pers uial enemy, than as a literary antagonist. Almost every 
line of Mr. Porsou’s Supplement contains an allusion to some 
blunder committed by the above-mentioned learned person,” &c. 
As if it required any more than die Reviewer’s own words to 
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condemn this man of metre ! If Prt‘f.*ssnr Porson has occasion to 
allude to the blunders of this metrical sciiolar ahnost in every line 
of the Supplement to the Preface of the Hecuba, tliese blunders 
must, we should suppose, be tolerably luimerous — so numerous, 
at all events, as to preclude the possibility of Mr. Hermann ever 
being a rival of the Professor’s. Mr. Porson’s generosity was 
such, that it cannot for a moment be supposeil he could consider 
any one as a personal enemy,” from causes which would ensure 
them his respect ;ind admiration. It was said of the Newfound- 
land dog, that instead of putting the scpieainish cur upon an 
equality with himself, he quietly seized him by the collar and 
dropped him into the puddle. The remark is applicable here, in 
spite of the illiberal reflection of the Revk'wer. If this will not suf- 
fice, let the Reviewer be shown Persons note on the Medea 675. 

Among other metrical 'feats, it was Hermann’s opinion that a 
tribrach might be in all places at once but the last of the iambic 
senarius. On this, Porson hailed him most happily with this 
couplet, constructed after Ivs own prescription. ‘ 

6 fjLSTfiKOCy 6 otronct 7r?p) 

6 (j.:ifriKog ufjLTTf^oc^ 6 gyivjro. 

Again on the same illu^rious personage we have the following 
lines from the same pen ; 

The Cionnan«* in Guek 
Arc liird for to k ; 

Not fivr in fivt* • 

Hut riiiu'ty-livt' more; 

Save but Goilfn y H('rm;inn, 

And li' \ a d-- d (M iinun. 

which has been thus rendered in Greek by an Etonian, a friend 
of the Professor’s 9 

€i(n ij,eTpa)v ol Tsurovic' ouyj 6 o’ow* 

//scVTrj, irKr^v Eqi/^OLVVOV 0 ^ ^ EffJiCivvoc fj.a\oi Tvjtcjuv. 

Parodied, no doubt, from an Epigram in the Anthologia 9 

Kol) TOO6 JrlfMo'SoxliV, X'ioi xxxor ou^' 0 jxsv, 0; 6*oi5* 
nivTz; TrAryV llpoxXio^j^' xu] IJpox\sY)$ t? A7oc. 

T proceed to the next in order, which needs no comment. It 

was produced in true style, h xyX/xwv oivo 7 rAav>jroi$ uTro^ef/aij 

apAXaic, on the Professor being requested to enumerate the 

bards of his age. 

Poetis nos ladamnr tribiis, 

Pyp, Pc'trr Piiidcir, c*t Small Pybiis ; 

His bi tirqiiartiiiii addei't; perils, 

•'Quartns addatur; — Sir Klaiwl Hiirf;rss. 

I rtmain, your’s truly, 

FAJRBAGO LIBELLI. 


* 


Lot^t, April, 1812. 



CRITICAL NOTICE OF liLOMFIELDS 
FROM ETHELS. 


rp 

1 o the rcadcvs of a periodical journal, wliich from its very name 
may be expected to take early notice of works connected with 
Classical literature, it will seem surprising that Mr. Blomfield’s 
former edition of the Prornetl;eus slioiild have sulTercd an almost 
total neglect at our hands, till the appearance of a second. Let 
not, however, the omission of our duty be supposed to originate 
in a want of interest in Ae cause of Creek letters, nor in a little 
estimation of Mr. IMomfieUrs talents. On the^ contrary, we 
should liave been happy to have been Ae first to hail with senti- 
ments of unfeigned joy the dawn of returning day, that seemed 
to close, with in.iuspicious gloom, in the death of Person. 

But as circuhistances liave prevented the earlier publication of 
remarks drawn up on the first perusal of Mr. B.’s volunic, it 
wouKl have been unseasonable now^ to revert to the subject, were 
it not in a manner forced upon our attention, by tlic appearance of 
Mr. B.\s enlarged and improved reprint v>f the Prometheus. 

Since Mr. 1>. lias enjoyed an honor, we believe unprecedented 
in the annals of English editors of Greek authors, of finding such 
a demand for liis publication, as to warrant a re-impression in the 
course of twelve months, it is unnccessiry for us to give 
a detailed account of a work that must be in the hands of 
every scholar. We shall, therefore, only touch upon subjects 
remaikable for novelty or truth. But after the recent publica- 
tion of Mr. Butler’s edition of the Prometheus, some persons 
may ask, wliat novelty or truth can be sought and obtained, 
which that volume does not supply, and not a few be disposed to 
cry, ohejam satis est Promvlhei. 

Were we, indeed, to estiduate the utility and necessity of new 
editions of the Classical Vriters, by the number, rather than the 
nature those beforV the public, the justice of this cry could 
admit of no dispute f since of this very play, either separate or 
incorporated with others of the same or difl'erent authors, eight 
editions, at least, to say nothing of reprints, have, exclusive of 
Mr. B ’s, bc5n, during the last sixty years, sent int© the world. 

But as it is the quality, and not the quantity of the information 
relating to a classic author, that determines the necessity of 
a new edition of his ^•orks, wc must equally cidmit that Mr. B. 
was perfectly justified -in making tht Prometheus the subject of 
his first editorial attempt. For, without invidiously depreciating 
the merits of preceding editions, whether of the single tragedies or 
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whole remains of ^^schylus, wo are free to confess there is none 
which the young or more advanced scholar can read with satisf.vc- 
tion or delight. That of Stanley, iiulisputihly the best com- 
^mentator on -/Eschylus, is cursed with riK* \\\ rst or texts, while 
that of Porson, with the best text, is \vithv>iu a \\e)ul ol' com- 
mentary, a manifest desideratum in an autjKii Lk- T->ehylus. 'I\> 
remedy these contrary, evils, was douhti,’-,*. I\li. iJ’s He 

has accordingly presented us v. :{h a t \i nli cfi, il lun j iir**, is at 
least respectable; and iji t!>e pi..c ‘ of ilie t cL-Ms a \A i *i^i.inied 
explanatory commentary of Sehinz, he lias M.ve i us li.e fruit of 
his reading, which, extensive and accurate, clo-,jly lo.i cr*. d with, 
and bearing well upon, his author, does no little credit to indus- 
try and taste. t 

Of the various commentators who hav'^ preceded B., and 
of their respective merits, cn account will be found in the Journal, 
No. i. And to the readers* of that article it will be unii. ces- 
sary to prove how little, with very f‘vv exceptions, A‘!seh\ lus 
is indebted to the abilities of liis editors. It’ now tvmains 
for us to eximine, what arc tire obligations the Father of 'Fragedy 
owes to Mr. B-’s exertions. 

From the preface we learn, that Mr. B. intends his publication 
chiefly for the use of tyrps, and that consequently he has endea- 
voured to remove such impediments as are lively to stop their 
'progress. The chief of which arising ex lin^uiC insolenlia^ non 
experplexa verborum cfAistruclioncy Mr. B. coticeives will be most 
effectually overcome by a Glossary, that shall explain, by reference 
to lexicographers and scholi.ists, the meaning of the He^qiiipcdalian 
words of Aeschylus. 

The adoption of this plan, whicli forms tlxe peculiar novelty of 
Mr. B.’s edition, has met with such general approbation, as to 
induce Mr. B. to enlarge it in his second impression, by consider- 
able additions. Nor do wc object to this, or any other me ins that 
an editor chooses to make use of, fur the communication of useful 
or entertaining remarks. , 

- Although Mr. B. has, in the arrangement of the text, chiefly 
followed the 8vo. Glasgow Porson, he has still been able to 
make improvements upon it, by having acce^ss to Subsidia^ either 
unknown to, or buj partially used by, other editors. They consist 

' See Bl. oil vv.^ 17, 1«9, 910, 1093. * 

To these roiTu:tious iiiiibt be added Porson’s eonierture on v.70i. which, 
though not obelized, offemls a!>ainst the Iambic nie'a*«iiri.s, by tlio iiitiodiictiou of 
an aiiapA'bt. The (‘nicridation, likewise, of O.iibtuid, on v. 30’J. iniiy bo roiisi 
deied, ft’om the stron;' body of evidence, that Porson lias t'lideavonn^tl to siip-* 
port it by, as the eqi/Al property of the late (hitdlirul^te, mid prc.soiit Oxford 
Creek Professors. Besides llie alii^vtMnentioiicd notes of Porvon, tlie^e will be 
found remarks by the same scholar, in Mr. Blointield’s <‘ditioii, on the fidlowinq; 
verses, i.'.*, 59, 60, 179, 194, 190, 199, 2.56, 279, 310, 330, 337, 363, 366, 39:^, 
397, 402, 463, 542, 591, 630, 636, 615, 658, 706, 793, 994. 
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of the MSS. notes of Lewis Theobald, Samuel Musgrave, and 
Richard Person, together ^«dth the various readings of eight 
written documents; the collations of five of which were pub- 
lished by Vauvillier, in Sotices des Manvserits de la Bibliothequc 
du Boij and of the remaining three, Mr. B. has been indebted to 
the MSS. papers of Person for the various readings of one, to 
Thomas Gaisford for the collation of another,- and for those of the 
third to the late W. Windham, in whose possession was a copy 
of Stanley’s -^ischylus, in the margin of which the various read- 
ings of a MS. were recorded. But besides the above-mentioned 
copies, Mr. B. has quoted in * various places the readings of 
twenty MSS. from the notes of Butler, and of two from those 
of Brunck. • 

In such a collection of various readings scraped together from 
thirty MSS. the admirers of ^schylus r.?iight fairly hope to find 
frequent restorations of their favorite%uthor‘, especially in those 
passages that have hitherto defied the sagacity of first-rate scholars. 
But if such be tke^r hopes, they will find themselves woefully dis- 
appointed. Since of these thirty MSS ten ’ at least ought to be de- 
ducted as being every one of them quoted twice under different 
names, and of the remaining twenty distinct and separate MSS. we 
find none venerable for their age, and only a few remarkable for 
some little superioriPy. Dismissing then this subject, to dwell on 
which gives birth to the mujrmur of disappointment, and moaning 
of regret, we return to the mention of the suhsidia supplied by 
the MSS. papers of Porson. These, however, arc but trifling, two 
being the number of the notes of Musgrave, and one that of Lewis 
Theobald ; while those of Porson, scarcely more numerous, consist 
of a few references to authors, in whose works either the very 
words of the tragedian, or similar passages may 'be found ; but do 
not, alas ! contain more than two corrections of his own, of any 
importance, ■ nor give, except in three instances at most, even a 

* This has been satisfactorily proved by Rlmftley, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. xxxiii. before tlic appearance qf whose reinarka, we had ourselves arrived at 
nearly the same conclusion, by a comparison of the various readings of the MSS. 
in question. But as the observations of E. are more full than what we have to 
offer, we readily suppress out owu proofs, and eariiestl}' rcconimeiid Uie perusal 
of that work to such of our readers, as wish to obtain tlie best infoniiation on this 
point. 

The similarity of the readings of the Aldine edition, with the MSS. Guelphor- 
bytianus, Barorcit.n]us, and Veiietus primus has been noticed bji^.E. An equal 
coincidence exists in the readings of Robortellus with those of the MS. Medi- 
ceiis, (or its kindred Codex Ehilelphi) viz. in vv. 15, ;20, 74, 8543, 244, 363, 392, 
39/, 426, 447, 445, 486, 678, 679, 831, 897, and perhaps in other places ; and 
of the same edition with a Parks MS. (E.) in vv. 7.3, 74, 75,^579, 392, 939, 943. 
The coincidence of another Pans MS. (G.) with MS. Med. or Cod. Philelph. is 
also notable, viz. in vv. 84, 98,161, 270^ 445, 438, 501, 526, 767, 994. While 
the identity of the Paris MSS. N. and Colb. is proved by the following refer- 
ences, viz. vv, 21, 73, 168, 184, 379, 392, 426, 430, 458, 4C0, 499, 608, 683, 710, 
784, 889, 994, 100.5. . 
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hint towards the elucidation' and' correction of those passa^est 
which are marked by an obelus in the Glasgow JB^chylus. 

We have now touched upon all the subjects in Mr. B.’s pr^ace 
to his first edition— except where he tells us, that in the choral 
songs he has generally followed the arrangements proposed in 
Burney's Tentamen: and where he gives due acknowledgment 
to the liberality of the University, for printing his volume frcQ 
of expense. 

In the 2d edition, however, wc meet with some additional 
remarks, that will scarce be understood by those unacquainted 
with the different reviews of Mr. B.'s volume published in this 
country. In these improvements have been suggested, which Mr. B. 
has eitlier adopted, or stated his reasons for rejecting. To the 
remarks of Elmsley the admirers of iEschylus and purchasers of 
Mr. B.*s second edition a^ equally indebted *, the first for some 
elegant conjectures- on the^favorite author, the last for an increase 
in those parts of the Glossary formerly deficient, and for the addi- 
tion of an index that will amwer almost the purpose of a complete 
Index Verbo^'um of the Prometheus. 

Mt. B. moreover laments, that his adherence to the arrange- 
ments of Burney was originally too servile. But as he has not 
specified when he woulu wish to desert his former guide, we are 
left to draw what conclusions we can on this point, from Mr. B/s 
examination of Burney’s Tentamen, in the Bolinburgh Review, 
No. XXXV. in which &Ir. Blom field has expressed opinions very 
simiUt' to those in his present work. 

On any subject, which, considered by itself, is of little import- 
ance, ana consequently does not provoke discussion, from whence 
alone truth is ultimately gained, we arc not surprised that persons 
^ould remain i;n error. But when the investigation of the mea- 
sures of the Grecian stage is clpsely connected with our know- 
ledge of the genuine language of their drama, and when consi- 
derable progress has been made in that investigation, and an 
approximadoh to truth arrived at, rve conceive Mr. B. pays a bad 
edmj^ment t;o his own judgment, an\l none to that; of hia. readers^ 
by ni^lecting to take advantage of all the light which the cxectiona o£ 
ipodern scholars have throM^n on the metres of the poets of Greqce. 
Mr. B. indeed, Hl^tes the reason of his deviation from his former 
dfunione to- be, tlut, ae he is not one of those, wjio think the 
choral spngs of ^schylus can be reduced to rules,, that admit of 
aa dispute, he has djlstermined htfjusmodi disputatiofulm$ ut in^rc 


* We.<K>y,Bi|iular,Al|b<^ugh we are aware tliat exceptions to our rcniHi k ma^r bg 
'qaated tbp^ partsl of tl^e review, wbere Mr. B. propoKCs his own new 
arrangcn^iitef ike ^c^e <v. 495—435.) anil where he 'keips to approve of 
of two l^loneotrophic Systonw into one Anlbtrophle, but 
which attempts has Mr. expressed hU present approbatioh by* 

' mbptwn of them io his second editiofi. * ‘ 
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pmim certdf supersedere. Can Mr. B. then seriously refuse to 
^’knowledge that^by the labors of Canter and subsequent critics, 
if there be any thing certain in criticism, this is most certain, that 
the choral parts of the Prometheus may now be read, independent 
of a few literal errors and lacunw^ precisely in the same state, in 
which they were Sung to an Athenian audience ? On Mr. B/s 
principle of giving our time and attention to matters only that 
can be demonstrated to be true, we must be content to resign 
one half of the ancient authors, whose writings have been saved 
from the wreck of time ; and instead of endeavouring to rescue 
as much of the cargo as our best exertions may secure, to leave 
the vessel, still richly freighted, gradually and irretrievably to fall 
to pieces,, be- cause, forsooth, our labor may be in vain. 

By an> extension of this principle, that wdhld, if put into prac- 
tice, rather lead us back, to ignorance, |han forward in improve- 
ment, all the discoveries of critics on every point, and especially in 
those relating to the laws of prosody and metre, ought to be buried 
in oblivion, and considered only as the dreams of disordered fancy. 
For in what, even in the most common points of criticism, do we 
arrive at absolute certainty? All our knowledge of ancient 
authors depends but on probabilities, that may, and often do> 
approximate to certauity, but can never pdirfectly reach it. 

There is another subject on which we must differ from 
Mr. In. his opinion, jffischylus was ignorant of Geography 
and Mythology, and has committed blunders, which it was the 
author’s business to avoid, and not his editor’s to vcconGite and 
correct. But till we have some proof of this alleged ignorance 
of the writer, we must continue to arraign the negligence of the 
transcriber, who has made ASschylus speak a language not his 
own. 'Phe only passage that gives birth to even the suspicion of 
thi.s charge against the poet, admits of an easy correction. We 
shall speak of it in our remarks on v. 428. 

'Phe last observation in the new preface relates to Mr. B/s in- 
novations in the position of ‘accents and breathings against the 
^ rules of Grammarians. Tlib reasons of* these changes M|. B. 
tells us will be giveif in the Preface to the S. C. Thebas, snortly 
to be published; after tlfe model of his edition of the Prometheus. 

This annunciation of another play, which^ from passages 
in the Glossary we learn, is to be followed by the Persa, and 
indeed tile whole remains of .iEschylus, we receive wdth real joy, 
and> earnestly hope no untoward accident will prevent a cca? 
summation, so devoutly to be wished for. 

ob much for the Preface. We'proceed to the play itself, on which 
we shall make our remarks with freedbm, and' without asperity. 
Yet should our regard to truth and justice compel us to adopt, 
occasionally, the language of censure, more than of praisei^e beg 
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Mr. B. will bear in mind, that our object is solely to increase his 
reputation, by pointing out errors hereafter to be corrected, wc 
hope, with the same readiness that he- has shown already, in a man- 
ner honorable to himself, and useful, as an example, to others. The 
charge we have to make against Mr. B. is one, that honor will, 
doubtless, lead him to avoid, especially as his own abundance 
precludes the necessity of robbing others. In some instances, 
Mr. B. seems to have neglected to notice whence he obtained his 
information, nor is due credit always given to the labors of 
Stephens, Stanley, and Alberti, r 

To put, if possible, to the blush, the barefaced effrontery of 
those editors, who have lately subjected themselves to the charge 
of plagiarism, is the cause of our speaking on a subject, that cannot 
fail to be interesting fo all who have seen, with mixed sensations 
of indignation and contempt, the impudent thefts of a Fiorillo 
and a Schutz.‘ 

The necessary qualifications of an editor we conceive to consist 
in industry to collect materials, and judgment to arrange them ; 
in a wish to supply the deficiencies of his predecessors, and abi- 
lity to correct their errors ; in impartiality to dispense to others 
their due, and intrepidity to assert his own. Of the possession of 
most of these qualities^ Mr. B. has given honorable proof. To 
his industry, judgment, and intrepidity, we are ready to bear wit- 
ness ; and of his wjnt of impartiality, we ,8ave truly, though 
painfully, spoken. It now remains for us to give specimens of 
his power, to supply the defects, and to correct the errors of 
former times. On this point, we shall best arrive at truth by 
comparing Mr. B.’s text with that of the 8vo. Glasgow — ^Porson. 
In that edition, a number of words are found with an obelus pre- 
fixed, by which mark it is understood Person meant to express his 
disapprobation of the word so obelized, ^d his intention to propose 
another in its place. But of this intention death prevented the 
execution *, and we are consequently left in the dark as to the 

* these wm-thie» might easily be aittle) a catalogue of names of, we are# 
grie'iW to say, our own countrymen, from the daylf*"of Bentley, down to the 
latest and niost insignificant writers of these timesv But, however amusing such 
a detail might be, in the case of the dead, it would answer no purpose ; and with 
the living, wc should expose ourselves to more ill-will than we care to undergo 
in behalf of literature. One honorable exception, however, should be made, 
(and from thj; pro valence of a crime, we do not think with ( ertain persons that 
the detestation of it ought to be diminished,) in the case of Markland: a scholar 
wliose inenioiy will be cherislied, and whose example should be followed by all 
admiiers Liteiarum Humaniqrunu No man, since the revival of learning, with 
the exception of^Casaiibon, has received so general a tribute of applause, ai'.4l so 
willing an acknowledgment of his worth ; and none has more Justly deserved this 
si ngi^ felicity j tlie steady ilHegrity of whose character prevented the appro- 
priate to himself of what was not bis due, while the genuine love he bore to 
tbe iw^Cs of learning made him more anxious to extend their fame, than to 
^If^g-ea^b his owi). 
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word to be substituted^ except in a few cases where Person com- 
municated his ideas to his friends, or committed tliem to paper. 

The number of obelised passages is thirty one. The iiuendcd 
corrections of six of these Mr. B. has obtained, viz. two from 
the published notes of Person, * and two from his MSS. papers 
preserved in Trinity College Library y and four the friends of 
Porson have communicated to Mr. B. '^Po some of the remaining 
twenty-five the inspection of former editions and of the writings 
of other scholars presents a ready clue ; while some can be 
determined by conjecture alone, ^nd it is by Mr. B.’s success in 
this last point that we must ascertain whether on him the mantle 
of Porson has or has not fallen. 

But though the examination of these manifestly corrupt pas- 
sages will be the principal subject of our rertaarks, our readers, or 
rather the readers of ^schylus, will not,' we hope, be displeased 
to find observations on other places, which, if not obelized by 
Porson, arc nevertheless not free from suspicion of error, in the 
opinion of those, who are the least acquainted with the language 
of the Grecian Stage. Those passages, in particular, desc’-ye 
our attention, which have been • alluded to either in tiic 
Notice of Butler’s edition, or in Eimsley’s Review of Mr. 
Blomficld’s edition, together with those dn which JMr.B. himself 
has cried his powers ^is an cmeiidatory critic ; and as both the last- 
mentioned schola^ have expressed their thoughts in Latin, in 
offering either objections or confiicmations, we shall be best 
understood by adopting the same language. 


Observationes nonmilU in JRsch/li Promethea et in Bhmjiehli 
^ Not as, 

2. "'A^ffOTOv eU hYjutocv, Ita Bl. c moiiitii ipsius Povsoni, qiii 
obelo a/3aTov notaverat, propter loca pluiama Granimaticonim, c 
’ quibusi Scholia Veneta, Eustathius, Phavorimis ef^Suidas in s«ripto 
codice disertelaudant, P^rsono aliisque indicati, a^porov. ylUjueita 
inquit ^L.videntur llesycliiuscl Svhoiiaslcs. Honun verba si 
protulisset Bl. ct alteruiii ciim allero coiitiilissct, cerio certius 
esset visum utr/.iuique haiic lectiouein coiitiriiiare. I:Ic*s\chius ciiiin 
"'A^oorov, UTrivigooTTOV, At Scholiastes ^ Sid to dypiov xa) uTav&gwvcv 
row ToW* OTi 8e toioOtoj 6 toVoj exeJvo^ dwo toO eiVsiv d/Sarov eig 
hfjuletv. Bbi manifesto coriigi dobet d/Sgorov, ut#clioliastes sibi 
consistat. In iEschylo taineii judice Bl. d/Sarov legerat Aiictor 
I^xici MS. Bibl. Coisliif. U^ctrov, hpov a^goanov igrifx,ov. Sed 


* SecBl. oavv.854,953. 


^ Sc» Bl. on V. 3. 650. 
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N&tlte 

ea gi. quam et Siiiilas habet, referri dcbct ad du^'toca Sophbclea : 
quorum alter eat Qid. T. 738- aWoDV ^p(r)v Azarov eig 

opoff ubi afiotrnv aoiiat idem atque : in altero Qild. C. 707* 

net) Tov Azarov isov ^uXkxtoi aunii debet A^ttrov pro Upov, wK^itFvrw^ 

17- jEucogi«?eiv yap srarpo^ Xoyovg /Sapv. Si<^ HI. ad luenteiii Por- 
soui^ (|ui vulgatuiii obelo notavit. Ncutra vox hodie in 

Trogicis coniparetj oiini apud Sophoclem inventa tfOo^pia^siv, teste 
H/esychio ill V. 

28. ToioGt* Av¥^pot) Tou ^t\€tv6pa)Trov Tpojro'j, I'^lmdckis dudtim 
monuit legenduiii sni^ipov : quod, ad h ctifMiem ' Codkib 

Medicei proximiim^ rocipere debuit Bl. Ptenijii neqiie Avr^qoa cst 
vox probae nionetic, neqiic, si alibi extitisset, reddi potuisset per 
fnictum reportasti.^’ Chat quidein Bl. ad bane rein Eurip. 
Aiidrom. 1028. At vereor ne Iraitdi fiieril locus comipthsiuius, 

J uominus perspcctam Euripidis seutentiain viri docti habuerint. 

bi vulgatur 8* Ar^ellotg aXo^ov vaXafucuiCy T*f evoc\Ka^u(ru 

^ovov Qc^varcoj npo$ rexveuv axr^u^a* BsoO Hfov viv l^^rpa^ig 

MetvTQ^uyov : at logi debet vfog rixvciov' om^vpci Seog' BsoO y * h KiXsfj<r- 
[iMT e^rpA^ii Mfltvrojruv^u x. r. X. redde Occiilit Againemuoii uxoris 
manibus interfectus ; ipt^a quoqtie uxor^ mortem mortc repeiiduus, 
a liberis suis occidit. Hajic dens absUilit : dei salteiii futidiei 
nionitisfiliusiiicitaius ei^b &c.*’ Cf. /Eschvl. Choeph. 932. ‘^EXutrs 
iscrwirav o iruio^Qriorros ^uyAg BiAiv h ^px^otltriv ^piivipt.ivog, Sed ad 
im^pa revertor : bene vocem expotiit Hesychilb ^Airifiiga, 

Ai^fjXev. Eifiwi'6ns • • 

42. Aiel ye Sj vijXi;; cv. Itg MSS. plures. BL post Bruiickimn 
Ti ill ye miitavit ; at rectius Elmsley voliiit AJ ul rl 817 vijXiJc (ry. 
Similiter in Soph. Electr. 153. vice al «!. Briiiick e MS. dedit 
edei. Certe ad dialogi ratioitciii melius esset dictum al a! qiuini 
prpppsf s^quentem $gfiueh'tc(i. 

49 . ^AvetVT* iTTga^Svi ^Xvjv fleo«ri xoipxvsiv. Licet Porsoiuis voccin 
ifTfAxlin obelo iigat^ et vitiosaiii censeJl BL iiiliil tamon in textu 
miitavit BL neqiie in notis qiiidquam (eiitavit. Ipse olim conjeci e 
verbis Scholiasts e^rpayf)}, uvr) rop Apurrui rervirutrat collatis cum 
Hesychii gl. ningaiTxi,Sgiaruty rsTywarect hie verain posse lectiohem 
erui;^Awav irhfujron tsoiin irX^v ye xoipavfTv; ciii simile cst iilud 
TI yap ^iirpoarai Zijv) 9rAi]V ae) xpareiv. At banc conjoctiirum re jecit 
Bl. qtua nescft o an airav wewpeyrai satis accurate dici possit.” Ob* 
jectionii fortasse validte^ satisfactum esset legeiido to 9rA» more 
JSsehyleo yel IJavr^i wewgoffai : cf. Ajac. 86. AWto jxivr’ Av was. 
Sed, ut verum fiitear, inest altius quid lam hiiic versiii quam prarce* 
defiti.xax^y vWsvAoy; Aucbicein fortasse coiijecturam periclitari 
possptm : at iili|i8 modua est tenend&s. Moiieo tantum^quod nullus 
ait inter JxXeg et xBgaifpv nexus: et quod arctiaaime cohierere 
debeant et xsi^nvf parttculft ye vet interpositdr^vel non. Euri- 
ppbis verba BL post Schutzium citavit in silam rem parum com* 
fljfoda. NuUua eteoim est ambigenda locus utrum necne^ 
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dim Seou conjungi debeut. liectiiis citassct V, D. excmpluin con- 
striictionis dubiie v. 235. inter Giiom. Moiiosticli. Brunck. 
OsoD yag jSgora/y av«u : ubi alvsu noil ad fiqorwv sed ad 

Siov pei'tinet. 

51. *'/Cy vsoxa toTctSs xovoh avrei^sTv ^so. Tta Porsonus ofiiki^si. 
Edidit Bl. x«i toitS’ ouSh : .Elm/«leius vult rolcriS' ovih^ deletr) xa). 
Sed neuter vidit esse dictum toTo-S’ ivrsiTrsTv noiinisi de personis. 
Objici quidein ))ossiint b^iirip. Hippol. 404. et Soph. Q5d. C. 1>98. 
quorum nierque locus est einendalii facilliiniis, alter e scripto 
codice, alter e conjectura. J^ricstat igitiir "Eyywxa kuMs'kovUv 
amiireTy s^cio. Cf. Alcest. 1 102.* Aiitig. 1082. ’'fCyvcoxa xutiroe. 

75. Pro Toupyov ou pLu^ApM ‘Trovea, MSS. 3 cum Kob. 
quod Bl. non aspernatur 4 >ropter QEd. C. 1341. Sy^w 

xu) Xfovoj. Vcriiin ibi fvv dativiim postiilut. Elegantius csset 
{ji,ctxpo\j TTovou^ vel Pheen. 7’^fi. BsXoi/t* av* aXAa toOS* 

bgui irokKo^ mivw. Ubi citat V'alck. Platonis Legg. iv. p. 708. D. 
T9 <ru/x^v£0(rai — ^roXXou xsu wetyx^kevov : sed praefero ttovou i 

ct. Soph. Philoct. 20. roJgyov oti puuxguv Xsysjf ubi Schol. oJ fiungx; 
'ii^etx^S ^ f^^xpou vovov deojuLevov. 

83. npoerrhu Servatur a Bl. qiii tuinen in Glossario dubitat 
annon vpocrrlSyj potiiis sit sciibeudiiiu. Etyinol. M. p. 47% 10. ot 

\4TTixo)f Idv fiT^ ToJ 6i xsiTCik>)^etf Tplrot; 

OTwwoj; TMV Tragawtrtxbiy h tojj 7 rpo<rTetxTixDl$ olov, hiir^v, iTi'dij;, hlii/i, 

86’, aiiroy yap <r€ 8s7 IIpo/jt,Yi9eoo§, ftu Bl. Ipse olini cmendavi a^s isl 
llpofjLi}6sot$y in eo peccans quod npoiLtfiisis *mn IIgofX7\9Ug scripserim. 
Nostram conjeclurani iirmat Schol. B. XP-*^ TrpojLwjfls/a;, et 
sequitur Elinsleius, bene advocato 479, 480. loco plane simil- 
limo. 

87. ^Otco TgOTTOj T^erS* IxxuXicrSr^crgi Tt5x>!?- Mira verboruin .simi- 
litudo in fragmeiito Pindari apud Apollon. Dyscol. Exc. p. 428. 
oj’Tig ^ Tpchrof elsxjjklairfji$v/^ Httc Bl. At nemo saniis, qiiiii de sani- 
tate fragnieiiti ha^rcat. Velleiii eqnideni viam sibi iiivefiisset Bl, 
iiiide ex his dumetis se Cripere polinsset. 

116. Bgoa-irog ^ figirsiog rp xgxgafjLsvri, Porsonus hiavreg obelo 
figit : isoiTo-UTog <lat Bl. posl Buimiuin ol) 643. S:nfr<rvTov 

^a^fogdy: et sic exhibent MSS. 4 cum edd. principibiis. At 
non sine jure Mlntsleuis inoiniit diiplicem a- in liac voce et compo- 
sitis ab iEsrhyieo more abhorrere. Js’eque eniiil xpaiwyotro'uroy in 
287. nee fl?oV<rwToyin Ol8. nec ketfigi<7<rurov iii622.nec metnim patitur^ 
neque posiuKit awroVo’UToy in Eunieii. 166. (quoniam 4n Dochmiaco 
Pa*on 4ttis Chpriatnbo resp<>ndei*c potest) pra'sertim cnfii Sopho- 
cles, tc^e Hcsychio V. /liTO(rwToy altenun orejecit. Extat quklem 
Iff/cTfl-uTM in Agaih. 896 . et hrifTtr^roDg ibid. 1158^. sed neuter locus 
suspicione vacat. Qiied ad Proinetkei loca spectat, priorem ab 
Eiiistatliio emeiidavit CasaitbonusV teste Butlero^ dsopr6g, cuffavet 
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Oeoprov ^ Pporsiov in 790. ; ad quam norniam posterior qiioquc locus 
redigi potest ' legendo vcl Seo^fvrov vel t^soo-dorov : vox uti-aque est 
proba* nioiieta? : adi Inlerprctes ad Hcsvxliium. 

J4R. *EiJLoi<riv oara-oii 0|x/p^A)j dctxgvMVj !Sov Ssjxa^ 

6iiri?o»j(ra IlsTpciig w^OTauaivoju-svov TouaV aSa/xavToSeroKTi P^ufxoLig. Ita 
edidit Bl.leciore tumen non inonito unde etcriSoutree pendeat. Syn- 
ta\in quid(3ni salvani reddiint MSS. (Z.elScliol. Ji. legendo eicriSoOcri 
sed oiniii lociitionis venustute ainissa. Seiibendiini oliin volui et 
nunc inonco eitriSoutnjf llergst Tcgficrutiuivipi.^vov Tah* d^oi[ji.otvTO^eToCin 
Kip.stkg. Cum efjLOu subaiidito in ept^olaiv concordat eitrt^oycrijg, cf. 
Plioen. .“iOO. TXvjfjLOvng ^uycig eu^dg. Quain facile sI<riSoDo-i et gi<riSoy<njf 
confiindi possint, [>ro docuinento est siinilis varietus Trao-i et 7rair>jj in 
V. HI. Mox vsTgu T^s mpotruvMviyLsvov — >.6fjuccic eandeni ipsanri con- 
structioneni habet viic\ue IJgo(r'7roi<rcrot\e6<rwTM^* uiray^pmrop 

%dycp in v. Ifj. Et profec^o .Aid. cum niultis MSS. dat TrsrpoL — 
Toig nt legebat quoqnc Schol. A' ciijus verba siint Trghg Trhpu 
^vjpaivofisvov. Quod ad rale e ralb* elforrnatuin, id lieri potest facil- 
lime, tit jieriti norunt : unde patet quo<l in archetypo Codicis ad- 
scriptnni fiierit iota non subscriptiim. 

160. Td^apov yjxev, IsfTfjLoig dkdrokg *Ayplotg^ TrshdfTotgy d>g jix^re flfoj, 
MfjTs vtg aAAof toTctS’ eTTsyr^Ssi. Ita oliiii edidit BJ. dyglotg scilicet 
vice dypi'jig, quod Porsonps obclo figebat, e MSS. adsumto, et 
contra MSS. inultorum scripturam jxifsroTs, servato. Ad 
ha;c in ed. (Zda. mutavit e monitii Elinsleii eTTryijOs* in eysyijfleu Ciii 
tumen viro docto alia cjnbenti non obsocutus est. V' eriiin ipse 
iie<|uc Bloniiieldi neque Klmsleii lectioues coinprobare possum ; 
qiiippe qui nulius dubitem quin d\6rokg aut ex intcrpretalioile prav^ 
aut e prava scriplura profluxerit. Niillo jure Proinetliei vincula 
aKuTOL dici possiint, e quibiis ipse Prometheus noverat se fore libe- 
ratiun. Deleatur igitur aXiroig, vel in oLVTolg iniititur ut U<rfji.okg 
regattir a <ryv siibaudito : cf. 1083. Quariim pri >ri conjcclura 
adniissa^ mox iegi potest 'fig firjfTroTe $sog fJ^yjTS rig IleXd^ag stt) 

Toicr^ posteiior vero si cui magis arrideat^is legat 

jWrjfrff ng aWog ne\d<rotg dygiwg roTtrS* eysyiiSsi. 

168. *0 y e-jnxdrajg usi Se/ut^suog dr^oLjMfrov voov, JcJjxvarcn. Ita 
rede BI. Cum Pauwio tllmsicius reponendum voluit nfle/xevoj: 
quia de) cum participio aoristi raro conjungitur. Huic objection! 
re.spondet Bl. his verbis^ Moneridi sunt tironcs de) non cum voce 
$efji.ivog sed cum idfivctruk capiendiim esse.’^ Atqui luoiiendi sunt 
Editores iEscliyii vuculum de) arctissime cohaerere cum eTixoroog. 
Suipe enim «6>cuni alio adverbio conjungitur vid* Person, ad Phoen. 
1422. et Orest. 1679- Bxemplis locutioiiis 6i[^eyog voov adde Thcog. 
89* xa6apoy $i/jt,3vog voov. * • 

179. Koc) yJ oifc.7 dat Bl. in nov& editione ad Porsoni mentem, 
vice xai jx’ oyt/. Versus duo^roxime sequentes niertdosi.sunt. ^ 

‘ 189- AetkoL ydg uyi.^). Teste Burncio emetidabat Porsonus y^p, 
a ,suo obelo ndtatum. legendo S’ : et sic dat Bl. collato uid. 
C.J^6Q.\ . - 
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195. Plane singulare cst illiid aXX’ efjiTotg oSm. In quo, ni tailor, 
latet 7r«Xiv otfIctod. Hesych. ’O-ttiVco, vaXiv ua-Tsgov jctsra raOra xai 
TO jxsXXov. Vicl. I’)lm.sleium ad Oid. T. 490. 

liis ohsiTvaliouibiis hand pauca sunt addenda, quae alio t^aiporq 
doproiiiciiliir. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

I’o THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

I observe with much pleasure that so large a part 
of your Journal is devoted to disquisitions on the most inulartant 
subject to which literature, and especially the knowledge ff the 
ancient languages, can possibly be applied —I mean the eLcida- 
tion of the sacred writings. If there should be any thing Kvhich 
can forward this useful plan, in the following remarks #n the 
reading and interpretation adopted in some parts of our pubfU trans- 
lation, you may perhaps find room for <hem in your next niinber. 

Romans, ch. 6 . v. . 5 . For if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likenc;jyof his 
resurrection.” « Planted togelhc}^^ does not appear to me to convey 
either a clear or adequate view of the itieaning* of the original— 
or 6 u.'^rjra. I think that the subjoined version is both more distinct 
and more expressive— For if we have been united ” or “ assi^ 
milated in the likeness of his death, so we shall be united” (or 
rather, in this latter instance, boim again^' « regena'ated toge^ 
tkcT^') in the likeness of his resurrection. 

Ch. 1 1 . V. 8. “ Slumber *' — Greek This woal might 

be translated as literally and as emphatically “ stupor^* or “ hard- 
ened ifisensibilit?/” (or) « mdrff hence." Ernesti says, tlat when 
the latter meaning is taken, it is better to read xaravwtrTtffif ; but 
his words are general, and he does not allude to this passige. 

Ch. 12 . v. 1 . Reasonable service — I prefer another tianslation 
than the one here given, c«f the original words— Aoyixr^v 
XoLTpuy.v. Now “ signifies the celebration of the Eu- 

charist, or Lord's Supper. It seems to me then that ths version 
•ought to be sacramhit " — that is, << your reasonable, your true 
and spiritual dedication of your souls to God at the Lord's Supper,” 
meaning that the « living and holy sacrifice” of our boiies^ that 
is, of our livi'Si is the real celebration of the Sacred Mystery^ and 
that merely receiving the bread and wine without an earnest hun- 
gering agd thirsting after righteousness, and without sincere 
attempts at amendment, with humble dependence on divine aid, 
is not, and cannot be, an acceptable^* offering to Him, who is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 

Ch. 14. V. 1. ^ Doubtful disputations — the Greek is more ener- 
getic, and meaning of the important precept enjoined in the 
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text can never be too strongly or too frequently inculcated. « Iliui 
that is weak in the faldi receive ye” — or «« conjirm yiT — “ but 
bewilder him not in the discussion of' abstruse and subtle contra- 
versiesi"' 

1 Corinthians, 10. v. 22. « Do we provoke the Lord to Jea>- 

lousy Whatever may be the usual meaning of the word, Ttotqct- 
ZrjXscjo/l cannot agree in attaching to it the signiheation of ^^provok- 
itig the Lord to Jealousy,”* which version is employed in several 
passages of our authorised translation. It is true, indeed, that no 
person who has any conception of the attributes and perfection of 
the Deity, as revealed to us in Scripture, can allow any notion, 
howe’er vague, to enter his mind along with these words, that 
God s actuated by passions which influence the human breast. 
But tie use of language, which is invented by man to designate 
base aid unworthy passions, ought never to be permitted, in the 
most remote degree, when speaking of the Deity. In employing 
the M^crd « anger*' in this passage, we avoid this error, as the phrase 
then means “ incurring that punishment which God has awarded 
to the commission of guilt,” but tends to convey no meaning like 
what I have represented as improper. 

. Ch. 1 1 . V. 6. ** Shorn or shavedJ^ As shaved^' refers to tlie 
head, this is, I Apprehend*, an unmeaning tautology, as given in the 
English translation. A’rifw, which is here rendered shorn^ signifies 
^Iso akdinderCi to crop : we may insert, tlwefore, in both parts of 
this vent*, cropjied^ in* place of shorn ^ .and the tautology is not 
merely avoided, but the verse assumes a clear, obvious meaning. 
Long hiiv was reckoned a beauty both among the Jews and other 
nations, hiid to be deprived of it implied, from their peculiar cus- 
toms and prejudices, some degree of disgrace. 

2 CorJeh* 2. V. 10.— « For if I forgave any thing, to whom 1 
forgave it, for your sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.” 
Many vafioiis readings have been proposed, and several brought 
forward iut of different MAS, to remove the confusion which runs 
through this part of the verse. Thv reading in Mill*s edition, by 
Kuster, ^eem-s to me fulty the best, a.^d if we allow for the turn 
of the Gneek idiom^ I do not think that in the original tliis reading 
is obscor^ It may be translated, « If I fotgave any thing to any 
one^ I foiigave it for your sakes, through the person of Christ.” 

2 Coriijth. 4# V. I5» Thqpksgimig-- Greek per- 
haps this ntiy signify, (as means the nyelery of the 

sacred svpperf or mr unipn with Christ f) “ th'ougjii the union <tf 
many with Christr Tb? verse appears to me more clear and 
forcible, if this verskm be adopted. 

Galatians, 5^ , as emulatims^ ox more literally, 

envyings^ it insert^ in the preceding verse,' the repetition of it is 
eyideritly }ediMtdei$(. It appepi^s eiriier to have crept in from the 
iii||Iigeii6t^ tnm^ or, as and tbe* neat word pov$s 
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*re simitar nearly in sound) to have been inserted by some light* 
headed person as a jeu de mot. 

Hiilippians, ch. i. v. 7. Ihis verse is very awkwardly ren- 
dered in the English translation, which might be avoided by read- 
ing it liius, « Even as it is just for me to be of this opinion of 
you, because I am persuaded,” (or « have it”) « in my heart, 
that you are all partakers of my grace, both in my bonds and in the 
defence and confirmation of tlie Gospel.” 

1 beg leave to subjoin a passage in Plutarch’s life of Solon, 
which contains a difficulty that has not, as far as I know, ever 
been noticed. It occurred to me about two years ago, when read- 
ing that part of Plutarch. 

In Reiske’s Edition, the passage referred to is in vol. 1. p. 378. 
Eire) Ss )tttTttTpw<rois auroj esturw 6 Ihia-larpixT'i:, Jxtv if 
hr) fewyouf xofufo/atewj *«) vagte^ttvi , tiv tf.ftov df Six 7^0 iroAi«i«i» 
hro T«» ix^poov ex-i^t^auKsufteme, *a) iroXXouf AyetvaxrsSlTjty 

x«) /3(xS»T«f, irpoirfXSwv iyyuf 6 Sokaiv x«i iragaoraf, Uu x«a.£Of, elirev, 
M ir«T 'Iinroxg^rtvs, oiroxp/wi riv ‘Ofn^ixov ’OSttTffeu. Txurx yug troisif 
Tohf iroXiVas irapaxpooe'/aewe, olf ixehof rovf xoXtftlouf ifiir«Ti)(rsv 

«ixi<rau.svoj savrov. , , , tt 

In this passage you will observe, that Plutarch says that Homer s 
Ulysses wounded himself to deceive bis enemies— whether or not 
this circumstance, in the life of Ulysses, was recorded in some 
part of Homer’s poem not now extant, it is impossible as well as 
fruitless, at this distant period, to attempt to investigate. We 
may inquire, however, whether any allusions to this part of his 
character are to be found in other ancient writers,, or whetlier, 
from the general features of the anecdote, it may not be accounted 
one of those mistakes into which Plutarch was very apt to fall, 
partly from inaccuracy of recollection, and partly from confusion 
111 the references which he was accustomed to make in his Com- 
mon Place Book. , . . , , . 

Should any of your Correspondents be able to throw any light 
upon tliis passage, I trust they will communicate their know- 
ledge to the world by maans of your Journal. 

I remain, &c. 

Edinbn Ffbm BRENI* 


Ou tJu Nuture and OHgifi of the Ancient Chvistion AgapO!* 

The Agapte of the Primitive Chrisbans were frugal and friendly 
repasts, provided at the expense of the rich, who, on those occai- 
iious, asociated and ate with the poorj instituted for die promo- 
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tion of Christian charity and friendship •, and generally preceded 
or follm>edhy the Eucharist.’ 

The most detailed account of the manner in which the ancient 
Agapee were celebrated, is that afforded by Tertullian ; «« Coena 
nostra de nomine ratioiiem sui ostendit. Vocatur ayacrij, id quod 
dilectio penes Graecos est: inopes quosque refrijicrio isto juva- 
mus, — Non prius discumbitur, quam oratio ad Dcum praeguste- 
tur. Editur quantum esurientes capiunt : bibitur quantum pudicis 
est utile. Ita saturantur, ut qui meminerint etiam per noctcMii 
adorandum Deum sibi esse. Ita fabulantur, ut qui sciant, Domi- 
num audire. Post aquam manualcm, et lumina, ut quisque cle 
scripturis sanctis, vel de proprio ingenio potest, provocatur in 
medium Deo canere. jEque oratio cofwivium dirimit. Inde 
disceditur.” ^ 

St. Jude has noticed thes^j Feasts of Charity,” in his Epistle, 
V. 12. 05to/ eltrjv £V ToCi^ kyuTrctic u,act)v (TfjvEvao^oufJusvoif 

eavTob^ Troiftixiv^ivTf^. St. Peter also probably referred to 
these repasts, in 2 Epist. ii. J3. several ancient vercions, and the 
Alex. MS. substituting ^yx'trcug for aTraruig, 

Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, mentions the « Cibus promiscuus 
et innoxius,” of the Christians, which they ate together after the 
celebration of the Eucharist : and the Apostate Julian (Fragment. 
Orat.) enforces liberality on the Pagans by the ^example of the 
Galileans.” — The impious Galileans,” says he, « having ob- 
served that our priests 'neglected the petor, set about relieving 
them. And as they who design to kidnap children, in order to 
sell them, allure them by giving them cakes \ so these have thrown 
, the true worshippers into Atheism, by first winning them over 
with Charity, Hospitality, and the service of the tables.” 

•• In Julian’s Greek, the words are *Ayci7rotr,g xod wTroSoviJc xai 
haxovlag rpoiveK^. By the first of these Julian means, asl appre- 
hend, the Agap^t or love-feasts. By the second, that liospitable 
reception which the first preachers of the gospel met with fron^ 
their converts. By the third, the d^jly ministration, or relief of 
the poor.” ^ . o , , " 

The Agapas were at first celebrated indifferently in churches, 
y in private houses, though Dilherrus thinks tthat St. Paul for&d 
to be eaten in the churches, on account of the disor^ly 
conduct of the Corinthians : <yPaulu8, cum schismatis pod&a 
odn, qu^m concordiar et amorisf signa apud Corinthi(<»s, sentir^ 
aliquantulum eas mutavit \ sacramque coenam, iis conjungi soil* 
tarn, seorsum celebrari jussit : ita ut seorsum epularentur, 
Agapas instituereni^privatim in sedibus suis ; in coetu ver6*^ublico 

* Suiceri Theaannis, sub voce ’Ay«?rn : and Hallett's Note* on several Texts, 
dee, Vol. e. p. 250--255. 

» Apolog. c. 39. 

3 Bullet’s Hist, of the Establishment of Chriitiaaity, translatod by Salisbury 
p. 37. and p. n. 
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tonjunctim S. ccenam sumerent” ' But if this were the case at 
that time, the restriction was soon laid aside, and the Agapx were 
again principally celebrated in the churches, and continued to be 
so until the 4th century, when the Councils of Gangra, Laodicea, 
and Carthage found it necessary to renew the restriction. 

These restrictive canons, however, did not entirely abolish them, 
but only prevented the celebration of them in the churches, for we 
find them noticed by the Council of Tulla, in A. D. 8.59, and 
afterwards by Arsenius, about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.^ 

The beneficence and charity exhibited by the Christians in their 
Agapx, led to the adoption of the word as a general term for 
eleemosynary donation*. Thus Du Cange f Glossarium ) : 
« Agape; Eleemosyna, refectio pauperum. Glossae MSS. 
Agapisy CaritaSy vel refectio paupenm. In Sacramentario Gre- 
gorii M. ex Bibl. Ecclesix Belvacensis, habetur oratio ad Agapen 
pavperim. Gloss. iElfrici : Agape, 

The term was also used to denorjiinate the feasts celebrated by 
the Christians on the birth-days of the saints, « Triplici vero ex 
causa inter Christianos, convivia cclebrari solita, tradit Gregorius 
Nazianzenus ( de vita different,) cum ait : Non insuper ad sacrum 
aliquod epulum, vel natalitium, vel funebre, vel connubiale cum 
pluribus currenSjVd hsec enim et episcopum invitari solitum esse 
significat. Quod ad connubiale spectat jam superius dictum est. 
Sed quod ad natalitium epulum attinet,* sic dicebantur Agapes, 
quae in natalitiis sanctorum martyrum in Ecclesiis celebrari con- 
sueverant, &c.” ^ 

The affection and beneficence of the more wealthy Christians, in 
providing the Agapee at their own expense, was probably the 
reason also of the word being considered as an honorable appella- 
tion, when given to a superior. AgapCy Caritas, quae vis est 
vocis Graecae, titulus honorarius. Marculfus, lib. 1. form. 51. 
Uberem strenuitatis vestree Agapen erga ms potissimo jure Jla- 
grantem literamm seric non^omittimus excitare^ * 

Verstegan gives a simikr derivation ^f the English titles. Loro 
and Lady. I fynd,” says he, that our anceters used for 
the name of lldfottl, which, as it should seem, from 
some aspiration in the pronouncing, they wrote and 

, Afterward it grew to bee written IL0U(i:&, and,>by 
receauing iyke abridgement, as other our ancient aj^pellations have 
donne, it is in one sillable become Our anceters were 

wont tef call bttatl by the name of Now was it vsual, in 

■ Oillierri Farrago, apud Crenii FaAcic. Octav. p. 44. 

* Synopsis Caiionuin apud Justcl. Biblioth. Juris canonic. Tom. 3, p. 755 , 
Can. SO. 

3 Baron. AnnaK An. 67. p. 545. Tom. l. Edit. Antverp. 1589. 

^ Du Cange, Gloss^noii. Tom. 1. p. 105. 
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long foregoing ageS) that such as we^ endued with great wekh 
and meanes ^ove others^ Mwe ehfeffy^ renowoned (espetiaUy ki 
these northern regtons) for their howsi-k'eepingr good hospin 
taHitie, — and therefore were they particularly honored with the 
name and tytle of which* is as much to say, as, An 

afoorder of Utf, that is, A bread-giue}\ was anciently 

written or llCdfiltaU, from whence it came to be 

and lastly and llMcaf signify one 

thing, which is ISltnb, tltaSt is as much to say as seruCf and so 
is- A bread^seruerJ* ^ * 

Learned men have oflered various conjectures on the (h'igm of 
the Agap€e. The Manichesui Faastus accused the Christians of 
borrowing them from tlie sacrifices of the Pagans, but Augustin 
repelled the accusation; with becoming indignation : <^Nec sacrlficia 
eovunar (Gentium) vertimus in agapes. Agapes enim nostrse pau-- 
peres pascunt.^ Chrysostom " and Theophylact ^ appear to have 
dated the commencement of ^these feasts from the community of 
goods mamtained by the first Christians. Later writers have 
thought the origin of them discoverable in the and 

2 Sf)iJ^TlA of tlie Greeks,, or the CBARISTIA of tlie Romans,^ 
but tlw two former were rather jfolitical than religious institutions ; 
and the latter were restricted to relations as Quests, and to the 
settling of differences as their object. Convivium etiam solcnne 
iii^oces mstifuerunt,. idefue C 7 iari 9 tia appellaveriint^ cui pr2Bter 
coguatos et affixes jiemo' iuterponebatur : ut si qua inter necessa- 
rios querela esset orta, apud sacra mensae, et inter hilaritatem ani^ 
morum^. fautoribus concordias adhibhas tolleretur^ ’ ^ Lightfoot 
supposes^ those Aga'FA werte when; strangers were hospitably 
eotettiauied! iir each chttteh> andi that at the cost o£ the church ; 
aiid>. lhat this laudable custom was derived from^ the synagogues 
of the* Jews,, there being a aertaia hospital, either near or 
joyniug to the synagogue^, wheneifi* travellers and pilgrims- were 
received and entertained at tbe‘C0mfiv^n«60St of the synagogue..”^ 
Hu also; tbinkft that Gams, Rom* IS. was gpveuior of such an 
liospuaL 

— U ^ 

* RestitiUion of dOoaf'sd Antoltig^iee) pp. 

^ Mwiioth lib. ^ 20 , cup*. 30^ 

^ In^t^Gor. IlohiiKi&r. laitto. 

Gor.Jii, 17 . 

^ Suioori 'HiGsauriii, 116111, 1 . p» Edit. Auiatel. ISBS. . Vabriclj Bibliog. 
Andq. C. 10. J 9 . et C.01. $ 35 . 

^ Valerius Max. lib. 3. c. 1. $ IF. 

^ UgfttifaoVt Worki^ Vet %, p* 7 ^^. on ItCon 
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But though these opinions have been learnedly and plausibly 
4lefeiuled) I cannot but think it more rational to suppose that the 
yjgapa originated in tho.Twell known symbolical rites of friendship 
and affection, in use amongst the ancients, especially in the East. 

R. Isaac Abrabancl, as quoted by Cud\vorth,‘ says, 

lattTT' b]} anb jpuo rm 

I. It was an ancient custom amongst them, that they which 
did eat bread together upon th^ same table, should be accounted 
ever afterward as entire brethren.” Jamblichus also has noticed 
this symbolical rite as the mark of friendship. To /3ap- 

^a,piKjis TiuvTss S7f) evst, upTOv o'uvizO’uv ol Cclsus too, in his 

attempt to invalidate Christianity from the Incredibility of the 
treachery of Judcis, has proved the sacAdness of this custom, as 
the pledge of attachment and affection : *'Ot* avSgwa-w aiv o >co*yajv»j- 
(Taf TpaTrefij^ ot3x av olvtm h'jri^QvXvjcrsnv^ 'jrXiov o Q-cS <rvvsjM^r,~ 

6=1; ouxav uOtw l;r(^ooAo; eylvsTo^ x. Homer also has expressed 
the utmost detestation of the violator of this rite of iiivblablc 
friendship. 

oinrtv r,SJ<r^r , TVAUF/AA^^ 

'iVyV ^ oi Tfu^OrjKSif sThnu, 6l xal fltfJroV. 

(Odyss. $. 1. Si8.) 

From the sacred nature of the frienflshSps confirmed by eating 
*nd drinking together, arose the form of marriage among the Ro- 
mans termed coNFARREATio,of whidi the Halicarnassian Dionysius 
has observetl, that marriages thus contracted, implied indissoluble^ 
friendship, and couKl never be dissolved.^ A custom somewhat 
similar exists at present in the Greek Church. Deniquo com- 
mune poculum ab utrisque delibandum, turn in l;etitia> et con- 
cordi'JB signum, turn in inutui convictus earundemquc rerum pos- 
sessionis arrham porrigit.” ^ It is probable that some such Gusrona 
was the origin of the distribution of bride-cake in England. 

The celebrated D'Herbelot, in his hibliotheque Oriefiiale, has 
repeatedly noticed the strictness of those friendships which are 
formed in the % 3 t, by eating aud drinking together- « La cere- 
monic de presenter du pain et du sel se pratique, dans TOrient, 
pour marque d’amitie, d’affiance, et d*hospitalite. Les Arabes en 


' Ciidworth on the “ True Notion of the Lord'b .Supper," Cliap. (i. p. 8i . 

* De VKa Pythag, 89. in Wliithy on 1 Cor. x. 17.. 

3 Origen cunt. Cels. lib. 2. c. 5. p. 74. Edit. Cantab. iSrr. 

* Dioo. Ilalic. 1. 2* 

^ T. SviiUi. De Gr^c. Eccles. kodiemo statu, p. lift. 
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ont encore une particuHere, qui est de presenter a boire a ceux 
qui ont quelque defiance > d’eux, pour les assurer de leur bonne 
foi,” * And a noted modern traveller, peaking of the Druzes, 
says, I have often seen the lowest peasants give the last morsel 
of bread they had in their houses, to the hungry traveller. When 
they have once contracted with their guest the sacred engagement 
of bread and salt, no subsequent event can make them violate 
it.” * 

Christianity is the religion of benevolence, and its great author 
has frequently urged the cultivation of brotherly affection. « A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
« By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one. to another.” « This is my coximandment, that ye love 
one another, as I have loved you.” Nothing, therefore, could be 
more congenial with the spirit of the religion they professed, tlian 
the frfquent celebration of the ylgapa^ or feasts of charity, by the 
Primitive Christians, whose brotherly affection and charity were 
provefbial. * 

An interesting account of the celebration of the Agapee^ by the 
Hindoo-Syrian Christians on the coast of Malabar, has lately been 
afforded us by Dr. Claudius Buchanan : At certain seasons, the 

Agapey or love-feasts, ar^^ celebrated, as in primitive times. On 
such occasions, they prepare delicious £akes, cabled Appam, made 
of bananas, honey, and rice-flour. The people assemble in the 
church-yard, and, arra^iging themselves in rows, each spreads 
before him a plaintain-leaf. When this is done,* the clergyman, 
standing in the church-door, pronounces the benediction ; and the 
overseers of the church, walking through between the rows, gives 
to eaolr his portion.”—.” It is certainly an affecting scene,and capable 
of elevating the heart, to behold six or seven thousand persons, 
of bbth sexes, and of all ages, assembled, and receiving together, 
with the utmost reverence and devotion, their Appam, the pledge 
of mutual union and love.” ^ 

j. r. 

Northmichy March 21 . 1812 . 


^ Voyez les noms Gelaleddin, Harmozan, and ^ALAHdlbDiN. ' 

» Volney. Trav. Vol. 2. p. 76. ' 

3 Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British 
India, p. 7S. n. * 
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A POEM, 

ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING IN THE EAST; 

WHICH OBI AINED MR. BUCHANAN’S PR^ZE. 

Ncc renutrantur ibi ; aic rerum summa novaiur 
Semper, — ■■■ . - 

ARGUMENT. 

Thc_/?r.s/ Part of the Poem dcscribo.s the clt-Kraded state of Himloo T.«)tcratiirc 
duriris the latter part of the last centiiiT. The slioeks uliic li learninj? sustained 
from fhc perseciitinf^ lli^otry of Aiirun^ryebe, the irruption of Nadir Shah, and 
the iiiteslinc divisions to which that iimption i;ave risL*, are particularly noticed. 

1 1. A trati.'<ition is then made to the ancient .Splendor of Hindoo Literal nre during 
the pcriot| \vhen India vva.s governed by her native King-*. The earliest age 
ot authentic Indian History is brought into review ; some account is given of 
the Poetry and Philosophy of Vyasa, which;^istingnished succeeding times ; 
and this Part close.' with a reference to the last brilliant era of India, when 
the Poet CalidiLsa flori.shed. 

IH. Lu’itly, The Revival of Learning on the Banks of the Ganges, under the 
auspices of tli« Etiglish, and particularly of the Asiatic Society, is celcbrated- 
Tlie Poem eoncliides with anticipating the dilfusion of the Arts, the Sciences, 
and the Religion of Great Urilain, throughout the East. 
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OhaRl these bright hours of rapture roll away, 

Ami niuuriiful years their gloomy wings tlisplay ! 
'These beauteous realms shall tyKiut War deface. 
And fierce oppression crush my favor'd race?" 
Thus Ganges' Genius spoke, while \et, sublime 
With Arts and Muses, smil’d his native clime. 

And rich with Science, round the plains he lov'd, 
'I'he golden hours in blooming circle mov’d. 

With grief he saw the future ages rise. 

Dark with their sad and fearful destinies ; 

Mark'd bleeding Science pinion’d to the ground. 
And all her blasted trophies withering round ! 

With grief he saw, t|;irough Time’s unfolding shade. 
The fated chiefs India's spoib array'd, 

The might of Cassim, either Mahmud’s sword. 

And firm Go|hbeddtn, Delhi’s earliest lord ; 

Stern Taimur, and th’ imperial thrones that tower 
O’er groaning Matiira and the walls of Goiir. 

Nor midst that brood of blood, a fiercer name 
'i'hfln Aiirurigzebe tlT Indignant eye could cladm. 
More bold in act, in council more refin’d, 

^ A form more hateful, or more dark a mind. 

* Skill’d to deceive, and patient to beguile* 

With sleepless efForts of unwe*»ried toil. 

His youth he shrouds in consecrated bowers. 

Where prayer and penanc^ lead the hermit hours ; 

VOL. V. No* X, 
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Yet not to him those bowers their sweet* iiiipnrt, 

I'lie inhiti coiiipos'd, smooth brow, and spotless lieart ; 
>Jo siin-bri|i^ht visions with new lines adorn 
Kve’s purple cloud, or dewy beams of morn ; 

But Fanc*y wakes for him more ftrim delights. 

War’s imag’d pomp and IVliiider’s savage rites. 

And, like the Genius of some nightly spell. 

Peoples with shapes accurs’d the wizani cell : 

Keen Hate, Revenge, Suspicion’s arrowy glare. 

And all the blood-stainVl Joys of Guilt arc there; 
Thus by fell visions rous’d, th* usurper springs 
Fierce from liis lair, to lap llie bloorl of kings. 

Go, count thy spoils, thy trophies grim rehearse. 
Three brothers nnirder’d, and a father’s curse : 

Go, rear the niusiiiid o’er the ga3]>ing mound 
Of trampled liosts^ while India weeps around ; 

On Flindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour. 

And quench the darts of sharp Remorse in gore. 

"Fis done. Lo, Persecution lights from far 
Her streaming fires, iuid terrors worse lhan War ! 
Where mystic liynmiiigs aw’d the midnight air. 
Strange sounds, tliat breatim or that infiiet despair. 
Are lieard ; the despot, thron’d in blood, presides 
O’er havoc’s work, and all the ruin guides. 

As ftjpm the realms that own stern Yania'tt” sway. 
Some fierce A sura rushes to the day ; 

While swift hisowheels divide the deeps on high. 

The clouds, like wreaths of foam, aroiincl them fiy : 
Wide as he glares, Iqs eyeballs scatter woe. 

And terror lightens from his clanging how. 

Alas ! how dark the baleful ruins spread ! 

What filial tears the sons of Science shed! 

While in each bower the widow’d Arts repine. 

And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 

Sad on his staff, mid Casi’s ^ blasted scenes. 

Himself how fklFii ! the aged Pandeel^ leans. 

Exalts th' insulted Vedas^ high in air. 

And pravs, and poiirs his soul into the prayer : 

*• Say why, Narayeitj* while tliy votary weeps. 

Thus wrapt in grim repose thy thi/nder sleeps 1 


1 Yama is the judge of Hell. The Aturas, or evil Genii, arc under hia dominion. 

S Cast is a naoia of Benares, tlie principal seat Of Hindoo learning. ^ 

3 Pander is a Hindoo doctor or professor of learning. 

4 Ihe Fedas are the sacred books of the Ifigdoos, and are supposed to have ber-n profnu1g.itpd 
by Bralima at the Creation. They ai-e few in number, and were firiit {educed to Sriltuig by Yja^a, 
a celebrated sage, (mtntihntd in ft succeeding part of the poem) about 1100 B. C. it seems lo be 
now agreed, that tJio fourth Veda is of r mucli later date tbaii the other tlin*e, 

5 Narayen or FlsAnu, is Ihn second person of the' Hindoo Triad, which is composed of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Sceva. Fisknti means,** The Preserver ;* and h« is said to have I'rcquently 
become iacarnate, for the purpose of rescuing bis worshippers from oppression. 
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Oh, where that arm, with countless trophies crownM, 

In lieaven’s dread lists o’er vunqiiisliM Gods renown’d ; 
Whose venpeanco dash’d proud Kahu's" impious crest, 
'' And tore, with li(»ii* the tyrant hreastf” 

In vain, O sage, thou wcep'st thy country’s fate : 

E’en now new woes her wasted })laiiis await. 

^Tis ever tims, — one ravage urges more’; 

Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of gore. 

Still tight to tight, to battle battle leads, 

Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 

While states unwounded tiong remain secure; 

A bleeding empire is resistless lure. 

^ Hark ! ’tis a voice on Meshed’s^ holy walls : 

Ilis fierce Afshars* impetuous Nadir calls. 

From Gehal’s iiiouutains, whose rude summits shade 
Nohavetid’s® dark and iiiclanchoK' glade; 

Freni fragrant Persis, geiimi’d witli orient flowers; 

From Seistan’s mines of gold and palmy bowers ; 

From tiiirsty Kerman, and Rvilsam’s strand. 

Where Susa’s luwms to western *811118 expand. 

Swells the rijsastrous sound to Media’s vales. 

Where health on Tabriz^ breathes with all her gales ; 

'Fo wild Araxes' yet untam’d career. 

And Tetlis. to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 

Tiiy sous, Shirvaun, liave heard on Bacii’s shore. 

And Derheiid's^ iron hairier frowns no more ; 

While the proud Russ,^ on Neva's banks aghasf, 

Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 

Back the dread echoes roll through climes of day ; 

Kings shrink to dusty and armies fade away : 

High Candahur, 011 eastern ramparts bold. 

Imperial Gaziii, seat of iiioriarchs old. 

Cower at the peal ; astonish'd Cabul yields, 

Lahore recoils through all her floating fields. 


1 iia/eu was one of the Asoora, who, iii order to drink the amprref, or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but wtvi slain bj^ Vishnu. , 

5 The fourth descent of die Deity incarnate, in Hindoo mythology, was in a form half lion, h.'ilf 
man, for the destmetion of a tyrant rajah. 

3 The following lines give a general sketch of the route of "N^-dir’s conquests. 

4 Meshed means ** the tomb of martyrs.'* It is the rapiUil bf Khorasan, and was the city from 

which Nadir first went forth to conquest by his own Huthority, and which he made the princif^ 
scat of government. • 

6 jH/lthars, the trite to which Nadir belonged. 

6 Nokavendf the scene of the last decisive battle, which lH.«ted for three d.iys, between the 
Persians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of die former, in the seventh century. 

7 Tahrie or* Taurit, romtlrkable .for the purity of its air. Its name inafiorts that it can never be 

infected by any contagious disorder. ^ ^ 

8 The ancient Caspia Porta, called by Che Turks, The Gate qf Ihm. • 

9 The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. 

10 Zuhore is watered by the fire branches of dia Indus, and is thence called Panjab. 
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All ! be tlic sliJwlows deep on Karnar$ meads/ 

'^riiere, fliere, the towering pride of Delhi bleeds, 

]hit e’en when, far from Tndiu's ravag’d w'aslcs. 

To other deaths impatienl Nadir hastes ; 

Still social war, in gloomy wrath array’d. 

Succeeds the fury of the Persian blaile : 

As when the lightning rush’d along the wind. 

Touch’d by its stroke, the moinitain flames behind. 
From roahii to realm the howl of havoc swells. 

As lawless rage, or rebel pride impels ; 

Beneath th* usurper’s frantk sceptre how’d. 

How <lroo[i thy hallow’d vales, romantic Oiide ! 
Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains; 
y\iid tyranny o’erwhclnis fair llodgley’s plains. 

Ah, heauteons Cashmere,^ love’s eiiehanting vale ? 
What new Abdallfdi ^ shall thy w'oes bewail ? 

In vain tby snowy mountains, swelling round. 

For Peace alone w'ould guard the holy ground : 

Oh, once for thee the rosy,* finger’d Hours .. 

Wove wreaths of Joy in Pleasure’s echoing bow'crs ; 
Once round thy limpid stream and scented grove, 
The haunts of Fancy, Freedom lov’d to rove; 

And, moulded by the hand of young Desire, 

Thy (laughters shone amid the virgin choir: 

Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming race 
With tints so t^'uder of .impassion’d grace, 

W’itfi all tJieir glances wove such artless wiles, 

Or breath’d such brightness round their angel smile s. 
Ah ! at the tyrant’s frown those beauties die; 

Fled is the smile, and sunk the speeehful eye : 

Nor harp nor carol warbles through the glade, 

Nor p<M!sive love-notes soothe the plane-tree shade : 
But the steel’d savage revels in thy wm*s. 

And round his temjiles tw'ines thy brightest rose. 
Science and learning deck thy scenes no more, 

But heavily some safer spot explore : 

Yet not to Varanasi’s^ lov’d^retreal 
The exiles bend tlieir melancholy feet : 


1 Karnaly thirty leagues from Delhi. Here was fought U»e dcci.sivc battle between Nadir ami 
Maliomined the Mogul emperor. 

S The Vale of Cmhmert is the favorite theme of profuse panegyric wiU» all Kastem authors 
and travellerji. It culled the raradi.se of the fasti Among other rxcelicnrics, it was famous 
for the beauty of its inhabitants, for its plAhe.trees and rosc.s. llcforc thr Mahommedan conquest 
of India, it was celebrated for the learning of its Brahmiii'>. In the dismemtierinent of the Mogul 
flmpirc, it fell into tlie bands of the Afghaas Mr. Foster, who tntvell^l there in 17d?, 

describes it as in the moot wretched -state. The wit, gaiety, and vir.ucs of the inhabitants have 
declined with their commerce and pio^crity. At tlie time Mr. Foster saw it, it was suflfering the 
surest atrocitugs from the Afghar governor, who seems to have becu one of the most abominable 
savages tliat ever oppressed any countcy. Fbsrcr's Travels, VoL J* Also Bemicr^s Travels. 

9 A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. J>. 1590. 

4 An aiidcnt name of Benares. ' * 
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Tliero, too, tlie niftiau spear and step profane, 
From shrines loii" cherisirxf, st-are tlie sisler train. 
'J'Jirougli every shade the horror rolls uroiiiid. 

And war-worn India bleeds at every wound i 
Indignant Learning clroops her blasted liead. 

Her iu»blcst worthier inin«led with the dead : 

No more to awful thoui^lit the soul aspire^, 

Hut grief extinguibhes the ]Vliise’» fin s : 

No more, uhile all her listening groves rejoice. 
Knraplur’d Wisdom lifts llf instructing voice : 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 
To read tlie blazing woudeis of the sky ; 

Ihiiuark'd the stars of morn or evening glow. 

And suns uiinotic’d arch the showery bow : 

A dumb desj)air weighs down the Arts sublime. 

And 'Faste and (jicmiis Hy the .saf|(leii'd clime. 

Ill-fated India ! yet thy plains have known 
The sage's voice, and liarp’s enraptur’d tone ; 

Oft have thy proud fiagodas heard the sound 
Of liaflow’d minstrelsy, wide marHliiig round ; 

And Learning’s footsteps printed every \ale, 

Where Juiiiiia's w a^es their long-lost joys liewaib 
l^en wlieii thy tow'crs eoiifoss’tl the tyrant’s pride, 
Thy native arts the IMosleni speai#dclied ; 

Oft, as it gleam’d around, from age to age 
The smile of Learning sooth’d the battle’s rage; 
Oft, wjiilc tlie sceptre grac’d some nttilder name, 
Thy gbnldeii'd Genius sprung to ancient fame. 
Thougli fain the song thy varying fates wiuild trace. 
And t<dl the triumphs of thy subject race, 

What arts reviving mark'd eacli glorious reign, 
What poets wak'tl the tributary strain ; 

Wliat thoughts divine, and Fancy's glaiiciiig my. 
Consol’d the rigors of a foreign sway: 

More pleas'd, the Muse to earlier years ascends, 
And o er the steps of kings and sages bonds, 

Tliy native kings and vtge? all tliy ow'ii, 

W^ise ill the grove, c^r mighty on Ike throne. 

Where Time reniole his shadowy troop displays, 
She hears fJie yjices of departed days. 

Age blest with all that life or decks or cheers. 
Refines, instructs, ennobles, soothes, endears. 
Then rose the triple Uanias,' names ador'd. 

To wfekl alike tlie sceptre and the sword. 


1 Of the three Ramnst two were universally allowed gto be Avttfn7 or incnrnutioni of the 
Peity; and the third was aho .HUppo;:rd to be ^so. The lno^t rtilebraU'd » Chaudrn, 

(though they uli prohctbly represf^nt but one hero) a great iugisUtoi and conqueroi. lll^ is 
lixed by Sir W« Jones 31300 yeiin ago. It was the era of uiaxcr^sal iDiprovumcut. 
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Then Ihousht Gaiitanii/ Iiidm*:; peerless boast. 
Bright leader of tlie pliilosopliie host : 

I'lioiigli aues interpos'd their dark'niug flight, 

Jlis (iistairt beams ilkitnVI the Stagirite. 

Then Scien<‘e smilM on man, aiul for his use 
Arts intricate unveil’d, and lore abstruse ; 

I^wuiiig with all licr stores enrich'd his nund ; 

Mihl laws his will corrected, ni»t confin’d ; 
Astronomy her high career bcoun, 

And bade him rise from cnirth, to watch the sun : 
To purify with pity and with^dread, 

Sage 'I’ragody her laonil lesson spread*; 

And History^ round her curious glances cast, 

And to the future leason’d from the. past ; 

While Valniic’s^ epic, song, witJi heavenly art 
Inspir’d, dilated all |he geii’roiis heart. 

Nor less inspir’<l and bold, in later time 
Flow’d the full melody of Saiiscreet rhyme. 

Which tells wliat hosts on Kirket’s'^ plains engag’d * 
WJial rnlldcss wars fraternal chieftains wag’d. 

Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders pour, 
B)i(‘em’s dreadful shell, and Bheeshma’s lion roar ; 
There Pandoefs sons their favor’d ranks expand, 
Ihe fiery gamleev ' -bends in Arjuii’s'^ hand. 

Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throitg, 

Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of song. 
High .Casi's grov<js the rapt ’rous measures hail. 

And cli.->iant calpas ^ kindle at the tale. 

Such was thy strain, Vyasa,® .saint and sage, 

Th’ immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 


1 ProbaMy the most an' ifiit founder of a phllo<iophical school. The follow! iig linos refer to a 
tr.'idilion ineniinnrd by .Sii W. lonci, that •* aiiionsf other Indian cnriosiCius. which C.iMisth«'ni..> 
tiansiiiittfcd lo his uru le(Miistollc), was a terhiiiLal system of logic, fee.*’ supposed to he Gauiumi's, 
and porhaps the foundation of the Anstotehan motbod. Sir W. Jonos spells it Cdttimn, with the 
Kccciit on the first syllable. TJie acc<iit it here transferred, to tender the word more agreeable to 
English cars. It i.s also spelt Cautami- 

*2 Vo liistories are extant, written in any part of tndi3, except Cashmere. 

' V 

3 One of the two great poets of India. Ho WTOtc an epic poem on the exploits of Rama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Saiiscreet verse. 

4 The following passage v/ill he best explained by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides VHlrnir,w':is Vyasa. lie wrote an epic poem, called The Mahabhaiat. Of this poem Mr. 

has translated an episode, called. The nhagvat Geeta, or episode of Dhagvat or Crishna, 
another name for Vishnu. ’J'liv episode describes the pfeliminarie.s to a dreadful battle fought 
near Delhi, between file Kooroos and Pandoos, two groat collateral hranches M’ the same family. 
The Pandoos were successful. — The Bhagvat Gecta is consideivd as too sacred for cominou 
readers, and is said to contain all Lite mysteries of Hindooism. It certainly abounds with sub. 
lime passages. 

5 Arjun,pne of the Pai^oos, was the favoritoand pupil of Crishna, 4/-ho acted as fiU charioteer 

in this battle. , 

O-llie gandeev vhm Arjun’s bow. 

7 A calpa is a day of Brahma. 

8 Fyma was not only a poet. He founded the most celebrated philosephieal school in India, 
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Like hiiri, with flames of holiest rapture fir’d. 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind aspir'd. 

And, nature opening to diy ardent glance. 

Saw God alone through all the vu.>t expanse. 
Mysterious theme ! Hencatli the peipal ‘ sliade. 

His aged limbs the reverend Braliinin laid ; 

Full on his brow the holy ointiiient glow’d,^ 

I'lie snow-white zeiinar ^ o’er his shoulder flow'd ; 
The pointed cusa'*' deck'd his green ret real, 

And Ciaiiges’ billow kiss’d his sacred leet : 

Serene he view’d the laughing scenes arouinl, 

Bright Magadh’s vales with floating cliawla* crown’d, 
j'lie sunshine calm on Cast’s turrets shed. 

And clouds repcicing on Ileeniala's liead ; 

’I'licn, all entranc’d, recall’d hi^ waiid’ring eye. 

And li\’d the gather'd beams oi^ Deity : 

From height to height his musing spirit soar’d. 

And speechless thought* th’ unulter’d name ador’d • 
'I'ill words unconscious flowing from his tongue, 

He swell’d the strain, and mystic measures sung. 

** "J'is all deliisioii : Heaven and earth and skies, 
But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

“ Hk only lives — Sole Being — None beside — 

’Dte Self-existing, Sclf»beatifl»d : 

All els? but wakes at Maya's’ fairy call : 

For All that is, is not ; or God is AIL 
** Stupendous Essence ! obvious, )«t unknown ; 

“ For ever nndtiplied, for ever One. 

I feel thee not, yet touch on every side ; 

“ See not, yet follow where thy footsteps guide ; 

Hear not thy voice, yet own its in)stic power 
In breathing silence of the niidiiight hour. 

“ Oh, what art thou ? since all this bursting scone, 

“ Unnuinber’d isles, and countless waves belw'oeii ; 


called Ihc Vodaiiti School ; of Avhkli the principal tenet js thc.t so ably rprommrrulcil to lim 
countrymen by the celebrated Bishoff Berkeley : vi/.. '* That lUHtler exists only as it is 
perceived.” • 

N. B. Il should be mentioned, that the Tiindoos represent Valniic and Vya^a as cotiMnporuries. 
Sir W. Jones js deeidedly of i^rontrary opinion, and pKices Vyasa m the I'leveiith teuliiry before 
tlic Chiistian tia. Theu* is a very inucnions essay in the Asiatic llcse.irihcs, by Mi. Bouilcy, in 
v'hitli an able .ittcmpt is made to recoueUe these opposite opinions. 

1 The sacred ^‘trec. 

C The Brahmins paint a streak of yellow okcr on tlicir foreheads: some sects honzontally, and 
others perpendicularly. 

3 The r^nnar is the sacred thread worn by Brahmins. 

4 The cusa is the mo^ sacred species of grass. 

5 Chau'lft, the Indian name of rice. 

6 The Om, or name of the Pcity, never to be uttered but in silence. 

7 ATaj/af or Delusion ; supposed to be a Goddess sprung from Braliina. 
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This faiiric hiipe, on floating pillars rais'd. 

With suns and liery elements emblaz'd ; 

** And thy own pedmrf,* roseate flower of light, 

** Emblem and cradle of Creative Might ; 

TJve only on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

Embosom’d deep in the abyss of Mind. 

Close but th’ all-seeing Mind, no splendor burns ; 
Unfohl, and all the Universe returns. 

“ Oh, what art thou ? and what this darkling ray, 

** Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in shrines of clay ? 
Sprung from thyself, though quench’d in human frame, 
Faint emanation of th’ Eternul Flame. 

“ Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom beauty glows. 
And bid th’ uncumber'd sou! on bee repose ; 

** Expanse how <lread, immeasurable height. 

Depth fathomless,, and prospect Intinite." 

Yet whence this progressed the Sage’s miiul. 

Beyond the bounds by Nature's hand assign’d ? 

Whence, every fonii of vulgar sense o'erthrown. 

Soars tlie rapt tlionglitf and rests on (iod alone ? 

^ Perhaps, by smootfi gradations, to this end 
All systems of belief unconscious tend, 

That teach the infinite of nature swarms 
With Go(!. 4 subordiftate, through endless forms, 

And every object, useful, bright, malign,*' 

Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 

Ask the poor Ilfndoo if rhaterial things . 

Exist : he answers, Their existence springs 
From mind within, that prompts, protects, prov ides. 
And moulds their beauties, or their terrors guides. 
Blooms the red flow’ret? Durva* blushes tliere. 

Flash lightnings tierce ? dread Indra^ tills, the air. 

The morning wakes, or high the white wave swells ; 
TliatSurya’ brightens, Gaiiga^ this expels. 


1 Pedma, tlic sacred name of the lof.os; an objr.rt of supremr vcnrrntion in all the inytholof^ical 
aybtems of the East, espe<».illy in that of the Hindus, ift'ahma is said to <hHve been born in a lotos, 
when he created the world. Tt was regarded also as an citiblcm of the creative power. ** This 
plant (says Mr. Knight) being productive of itself, and vegetating from its own matricc, without 
being fostered in tlie earth, was naturally adopted as the symbol of the prodnetive power of 
waters, on winch the active spirit of the Cieator Oficrated, ifr giving life and vegetation to 
niattcr.** — Mr. Knight, cited by Mr. Maurice ; Indian Antiquities, Vol. 111. 

2 The author has here ventured to propo<(e a conjecture respecting tlie possible origin of (wliat 

is commonly, though inaccuratefy, leraicd) tlie Immaterial Philosophy, from^the pnociplcs of 
Polytheism. ** 

3 Durva is the most beautiful species of grass, and supposed to be the residence of a Kymph 
of the same name. Its flowers, says Sir W. Jones, aecQ tJirough a lens, are like minute rubies. 

4 The Cod atf the firmamevt. 

5 The Deity of the Sun. , • • , 

t Gangu is tlie Ooddees of (lie Ganges, who sprung, like Pallas, from the head of the ludiai; 
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Thus, in each part of this material scene, 

He owns that matter leans on Mind unseen ; 

And in each object views some God poiirli'avM» 
'riiis all in alt, and tliat but empty shade ; 

'I’he Mind extinct, its shadows too must flee. 

And all tJic visible forget to be. 

But when the Sage is taught tbe»e Gods to de<*m 
'I’he lowers pcrsonilied of One Supreme, 

}ie not destroys their functions, but transfers; 
Their titles changes, not their characters; 

Content, for nianv, <»ne Great Cause t’ adore. 

He now' terms attributes* what Gods before ; 

Yet still untouclfd that principle retains, 

Mind, e\er presetjt, in all matter reigns ; 

His creed the same, whateer that Mind he c‘all. 

In each imprison'd, or ditfus'd through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, ^very hour. 

Asks instant energies of local ))ower. 

If in himself the Jntinite comprise 
The \arYing powers of coiinillliss Deities, 

Say, should uot he, with equal ease as they, 
'llirough objects numberless those powers display ? 

But turn, my Muse, where softer themes in\ite. 
And lyric measures court to gay Relight ; 

'I'here Jaj^devifs' mystic transport Hows, 

And Crishen smiles, and lladha weeps her woes : 
Bright o’er the bard, sublime on loi^' plumes, 
Lome’s youthful God, celestial Caina,* blooms ; 
Sad from his wjnged throne he bends to hear. 

And mingles willi the strings a heavenly tear ; 
While, sportive at his side, the virgin choir 
Float in light measures round the thrilling lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanli’s ^ lowers. 
Where Vicramadyt'^ sways his subject powers. 

See, round his throne what Arts and Graces bow I 
What Virtues diadem his godlike brow ! 

Iji sacred band, nine hallow’d bards prolong 
Unwearied warblii\gs' of accordiuit song : 


1 The famous lyric poet uf^ndia. Ills age is unceitain, but he lived between Vyasa and 
Calidrc'a. lie is one of the mi/Utc poets, or those who protess to couch under tlic most glowing 
sensual gouges the siilduncst mysteries of religion, llis |M.<.turid diaina on the Los-es of Crishei^^ 
(Vi^huu liK-arun^e) and Radha, is translated by Sir William Jones, and is a bcautitul composition. « * 

S The Hindoo ^npid. He rides on a lory or parrot. Among other appendages, he has five 
arrows Upped with juMbs of a healing quality, and is aticniled by twelve damsels. 

3 The modern Oiijein, the capiul of the dominions of Sciodia, the well-known Malirotta cliief. 

It was tile, first mcudiun the Hindoos. 

4 ricramnditi/a, the most celebrated of TndUn kings. He died B? C. Sj, Ilis r^f n foridb the 
cira from which the Hinilooa calculate. His court wft distinguished for nine celebrated poets, 
called The Nine Grins. Of these, the most eminent was Cdidasa, tho tragic poet, whose *• Fatal ' 
Ring'* has been translated by Sir W. Jones. The king Du»h ranU, and his wife Sacoutals^ are Uie 
principal personages in^lliat composition. 
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So move the niucfold spheres ' their radiant rounds, 
With sleepless melodies of angel sounds. 

But Fancy chief for Calidasas Muse 
From groves of Indra " steals celestial hues. 

Hues ^ ever-blooming, with whose blushes sweet 
Th’ innnortal Apsars tinge their snowy feet. 

Haste, in sad prmp the tragic scene extend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs ascend ; 
There let Dushmanta's volant car advance. 

And throne dominion on bis ample glance ; 

And there, by Malini's sequester’d stream. 

In Lo^'e’s warm youth lei softer virtue gleam. 

Now ^^u^h'd with smiles, and bright in vernal glow. 
Now victim pule of solitary woe. ^ 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft thrillings burn, 
When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet return? 
O’er the Hush’d ch&k what sudden blushes roll, 
When meeting eyes confess the mingling soul ? 

Is there whose anguish mourns a hopeless fire, 

By sighs and tears coivvum’d of sad desire, 

I'ears oi the heart, that flow in secret there, 

And sighs just wak’d and smother’d by despair I 
For these ascends the sympathetic sti^in, * 

True to the joy an^l faithful to the pain ; 

For these the song shall stream from age to age. 
Their raptures kindle and their griefs assuage. 

Hail, happy jfears 1 when every lyre was strung. 
And every clime with mirth and music rung. 

While Asia’s voice Jier Calidasa blest. 

Hark I kindred spirits answer’d from the West. 
Tiiere all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, 

And epic transports burst on Mincio’s wave. 

While rov’d the Matin bee o’er sweetest flowers, 
And all Hyniettus bloom’d in Tibiir’s bowers. 

Oh, could, some God have rent the veil away. 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay! 

Illustrious names ! though breath’d the mutual tone 
In distant climes, unknowing and, unknown. 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch impell’d. 

Your choral symphonies responsive s well'd. 


■ I Novem tibi oiSibus, vd potiuB globis, conoexa aunt omnia. Cic. in Som* 
says in his Arcades : 

• " vhen drowsiness 

Hath locit'd up mortal sense, then listen 1 
To the celestial Sirens* harmony, 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres, « 

^ A%d sittfi to those tfant hold the vital shears. * 

t Indra resides in the lover haventfi situated in the north pole. Tlie Jp$aras are tiic 
^amsda of his courts 

S Theliint of thb image is borrowed from the " SacooUia, or Fatal Ring.'* 
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And some spher'd seraph, with the song beguil'd, 
Lean'd from his rolling orb to hear, and smil'd. 

How swift, O India, tied those happy years ! 

How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears ! 

\Vhat Muse, unwavniM, their early bloom can eye. 
Or sing their alter’d fates without a sigh? 

Snell tiiy sad trophies. War! by thee dismay'd. 

The classic G races tly their cherish’d shade.' 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour serene. 

Til' unwitness’d niiisings of some tranquil scene, 
W’herc all is calm and Joy, within, around, 

TSo care to riitHe, and CKi grief to wound. 

Oft their bright train, ere yet tlie war arise, 

K’oii from its distant rumor shrinks and dies ; 

So, ere it touch tfie steel, the solar ray 
Plays off from the keen edge, and glides away. 

Put not alone the trum^iet's inadlling roar 
Expell'd the weeping Arts from Ganges’ shore ; 

Lo ! nurs'd in Superstition's gloomy bower. 

Vice “ wings with added sfieed the fatal hour ; 

Thick and more thick her bli^itiog breath she sheds. 
And Learning sickens as tlie mildew spreads. 

For still this s^ivereign principle we find. 

True in the individual as the kind. 

Strong liidis and mutual sympatliies connect 
’i'he moral powers^ and powers of intellect ; 

Still these on those depend by union fine. 

Bloom as they bloom, and as they Fade, decline. 

1 alents, 'tis true, gay, quick, and bright, has God 
To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow’d ; 

Just as fond Nature lovelier colors brings 
’to paint the insect’s tliau the eagle's wings. 

But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 

Th' etherial energies that touch the heart, ^ 
Conceptions ardent, laboring thought intense. 
Creative Fancy's wild magnificence. 

And all the dread sublimities of. song. 

These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong ; 

These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 

Chill'd by tlfe breath of Vice, their radiance dies. 
And brightest burns wlien lighted at the skies; 
l ike vestal flames, to purest bosoms given. 

Ami kindled only by a ray from heaven.^ . 


1 The inevitHbIr teniftiicy of vice to degrade the faculties of^tbe soul, is ^ost eloqueotW 
insisted on by Longinus, in the I&t section of liis cel^ratcd treatise. 

2 The author hss been prevented from proceeding lo •tatc other couscs of tlie decay of science, 

from vrant of time. * 
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But, lo ! once more return the happy hours ;* 
Learuinp revisits her forsaken bowers. 

To ^reet her lov’d approach, her chosen band 
In joyful ranks unites on Ganges’ strand. 

'Twas thus of old, whenswell’d the rushing Nile 
From Nubian hills or Meroc’s sun-burnt isle. 

At once, with all her priests,, an awful train, 
I’ransported Memphis issued on the plain; 

The white-rob’d pontilf watch’d the sinking vale. 
And wav’d his wand, and bade Osiris hail. 

Not with less rapture Learning’s votaries burn, 

And court her steps, and ble^s her glad return. 

Full in their front, with eye that upward soars. 
Apart the mighty Hierophant adores. 

Accomplish’d JoN£s! whose hand to every art 
Could unknown charms and nameless grace impart. 
His was the soul, by fear nor interest sway’d, 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 

The heart so tender, and tlic wit so true. 

Yet this no malice, tliaLno weakness knew ; 

The song, to Virtue as the Muses dear. 

Though glow'iiig chaste, and lovely though severe. 
What gorgeous trophies crown his youthful bloom. 
The spoils august of.Athens and of Rome. 

And, lo! untoueh’d by British brows befoiv. 

Yet nobler trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 

There, at his magic voice, what wonders rise ^ 

Th’ astonish’d East unfolds her mysteries : 

Rouiul her dark shrines a sudden blaze he showers. 
And all uiiveii'd the proud Pantheon ‘ touers. 
Where, half unheard. Time’s formless billows glide. 
Alone he stems the dim discovePd tide ; 

Wide o’er th’ expanse as darts his radiant sight. 

At on<^ the vanish’d ages roll in light. 

Old India 8 Genius, bursting from repose, 

IBids all his tombs their mighty dead disclose ; 
Immortal names ! though Ipng immers’d in shade. 
Long lost to song, though destiu’d^iot to fade. 

O’er all, the master of the spell presides. 

Their march arranges, and. their order guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or blaze 
With hues of elder or of later days. 

See, where in British robes sage Menu ^ shines. 

And willing Science opes her Sanscreet mines I 


1 Ihis allud«B to the vaiiouB elucidetioua which Sir W. Jours has givm of Iliudoo nSythologv, 
■ml purtirnlarljiito his ** Essay oh theG^ods of Greece, Italy, and India,** (As. Jteg. Vol. I.; in 
wbieli the identity of the I>eitles wotshipped. in Uiose distant countries is proved witii singular 
skill ittd precision. , 

la reference to Sir W. Jones's celebrated translation of ■* The Institutes of Menu,” the 
greet Indian legislator. 
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II is are the triumphs of her ancient lyres. 

Her tragic sorrows, and her epic tires; 

Her earliest arts, and learning's sacred store. 

And strains sublime of philosophic lore : 

Bright in his view their gather'd pomp appears. 

The treasur’d wisdom of a thousand years. 

Oh, could my verse, in characters of day, 

'riio living colors of thy mind pourtray, 

And on the sceptic, 'midst his impious dreams, 
riiish all the brightness of their mingled beams ! 

'riien shoulil he know, hoAv talents varioii's, bright, 
\Vitli pure. Devotion’s lioly thoughts unite ; 

And blush (if yet a blush survive) to see 
hat genius, . lu^ior, virtue, ought to be. 

Philosopher, >cl to no system lied ; 

Patriot, yet friend to all the world beside ; 

Ardent uilh temper, and with ^fhdgnient bold : 
rinii, though not stern, and though correct, not cold ; 
Profound to reason, or to chanii us gay ; 

Lcarn’d witliout pride, and i|pi too wise to pray. 

Suc^i, too, was Chambkhs,* everdionor’d name! 
What needs the Muse to give thy worth to Fame i 
To thee the nymphs of Eastern song display’d 
The liaunts of Haliz in the Pe](;>iun sha<le. 

And earl^' taught thy curious stops to rove 
'I’hrough liejaz’ bowers or Yemen's odorous grove. 

But holier lires illum'd tby favor’d^breast. 

With arts divine and saintly virtue.s blest. 

Alas! those saintly virtues languish'd here, 

And, worn with exile, sought their native sphere. 

Nor long a brother’s* woes bedew’d thy urn. 

Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 

Oil, crown'd with learning, and retin’d by art. 

The generous mind, the uncorrupted heart !* 

Still Isis, hallow’d stream ! his name reveres. 

And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There, Wilkins, to the sons of Brahma known, 
With great Vyas^'s triumphs bb^nds his own : 

While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Uiiravell'd to sage Wilford’s classic eye. 

Who can forget how Davis lov’d to trace, 

By ancient sages led, tli' ethereal s|)ace. 

What laurels wave round either Colrbrookr*s brow, 
O^er Cleveland's tomb what sacred sorrmvs flow. 

Or Scott’s historic wreath, or Kennel’s praise. 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modest bays. 

Or SH<tRE, to grace and govern eiiipiiT bom, ^ 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts adorn, * 


1 ^r. WiUian Charaberi. 


^ Sir Ilobcrl Chuiiibcr»k 
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Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse bclov’d. 

By Britain honorid, and by.Heaven approv’d? 

Nor these alone : But, lo! us Wrlleslky leads. 

Rise other names, and a new race succeeds. 

Hous'd by his call, tlie youthful bands aspire 
To Jon kfAs learning or to Jon E s's tire ; 

111 chistVing ranks the meed of song they claim. 

And toil and brightoii up tlie steep of Fame. 

Thou, too, had Heaven but listen’d to our prayer. 

Thou too, Mackenzie, shouldst have brighten'd there. 
Oh, ho[>es dissolv'd ! oh, prospects all decay'd ! 

Oh, dawn of aJory, opening but to fade ! 

Pleas’d we beheld thy early laurels bloom. 

Nor knew they wove a trophy for thy tomb. 

By Iloogley’s banks, from kindred dust how far I 
On thy cold stone looks down the Eastern star. 

But still Adection views thy ashes near. 

The mould is precious, and that stone is dear : 

Her nightly thought surmounts the roaring wave. 

And weeps and s.atcliei round thy distant grave. 

Yet say, why on that dark eventful day, ^ 

That call'd thee from the shores of Thames a^vay, 

When friendship's vrarmth 'mid parting sorrows burh'd. 
Hand press'd in haii(l, and tear for tear return'd. 

Though Hope was there all credulous^and young, 

Why on thy brow a clieerless shadow hung 1 
E'en at that houndid dark forebodings sh^ 

O'er shivering nature some unconscious dread ? 

And felt thy heart new wounds of sadness flow. 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe ? 

How dark, though fleeting, are the days of man ! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow span ! 

For what is life 1 A groan, a breatli, .a sigh, 

A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying in sepulcral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 

Or wept or weeping, all the change wc know ; 

T'is all our mournful history bcfoi^. 

Pleasure is Grief but smiling to destroy, 

And what is Sorrow but the ghost of J^ ? 

Oh, haste that hour, whose rustling wings shall play. 

To warn the shades of guilt and grief away ! 

Meantime, what dubious contest on those plains 
With the foint dawn reluctant Night maintains ! 
BaiTAllf, thy voice can. bid the dawn ascend, 

On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 


I Lewis Mackeosie, £sq. of the Bengal civil cstaUliriiment. lie di(*d at Calcutta in 1800 , juit 
ofler lie liad bem honored with a anedal for his proScieucy in the College lately established there. 
He waa die son of Mr. Mackesaie, tke eeiebrated author of *' The Man of Reeling.** 
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Iligli Arliitress ! to lliee her hopes are given. 

Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Heaven ; 

111 thy dread nimitle all her fates repose. 

Or bright with blessings, or o'ercast with woes ; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep. 

Smile at thy touch, or at Ihy bidding weep. 

Oh ! to thy godlike destiny arise ! 

Awake and meet the purpose of the skies ! 

Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India learn 
What virtues round the shrine of empire burn ; 

Some nobler flight let thy bold Genius tower. 

Nor stoop to vulgar lurei? of fame or power ; 

Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple pride. 

Such fame as reekj around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, nor bare 
’I'hy conquering sword, till Justice ask the w'ar: 

Justice alone can consecrate reiiof^vii, 

Her’s are the brightest rays in Glory’s crown ; 

All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 
Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. 

Let gentler arts awake at thy behest. 

And science soothe the Hindoo’s mournful breast. 

Ill vain has Nature shed her gifts around. 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful sound ; 

Fruits of ^11 hues on every grove display'd. 

And, pour’d profuse, tlie tamarind’s gorgeous shade. 
What joy to liim can song or shade afford. 

Outcast so abject, by himself abhori’d? 

While chain’d to dust, half struggling, half resign’d. 
Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended Mind, 

Disrob’d of all her lineaments sublime, 

'I'he daring hope whose glance outmeasur’d time. 

Warm passioi|s to the voice of Rapture strung, 

And Conscious thought, that told her whence she sprung. 
At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 

New shapes of clay await th’ immortal soul ; 

Darkling condemivd in forms obscene* to prowl. 

And swell the midiimlit melancholy’ howl. 

Be thine the task. Ins drooping eye to cheer. 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 

To brighter htevens than proud Sumecru * owns. 
Though girt with Indra and his burning thrones. 

Then shall he recomise the beams of day, 

And<tf hig at once the four-foltl chain ^ away ; • 


1 TUc nii||d(b of tlio lowest clase (iriiily believe themselves to be of tho same species as the 
jackals ; and arc taught, tnat through eternid transmigrations they sMl never ris# higher than 
those aaimels. § 

S ^umeeru is the mountain on which Indra’s heaven is placed. * 

a In allusion to the four castes. 
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Hirough every limb a suHdcii life shall starf. 

And sudden pulses spring around his heart; 

Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise. 

And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies^ Queen of many Isles ! 

On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led. 

Shall Truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light shall stream. 
New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme, 
Unw'onte<l warmth the soften'd savage feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban'd warriors kneel, 

'J1ie prostrate East submit her jewcll'cl pride. 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucifieel. 

Fam’d Ava*$ walls Messiah's name shall own, 

WJiere haughty splendor guards the Birman throne. 

Thy hills, Tibet, siiall hear, and Ceylon's bowers. 

And snow-white waves that circle Tekin a towers,* 

Where, sheath’d in sullen pomp, the 'I'artar lord 
Forgetfiil slumbers o'er liis idle sword ; 

O'er all the plains, w/iere barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer, 

^ And smoothe the terrors of the arctic year: 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows,. 

Through varying realms, one tide of blessing flows. 

Then shall thy^breath, celestial Peace, unbind 
The frozen heart, and mingle ininH with mind ; 

With sudden youth shall slunibYiiig Science start. 

And call to life each long-forgotten art, 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore. 

And breathe to wond’ring worlds her mystic lore. 

Yes, it shall come I E'en now my eves behold. 

In distant view, the wish'd-for age unTold, 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days tlmt roll between, 

A wand’ring gleam mretels th’ ascending scene ! 

Oh, doom'd victorious from thy wounds to rise. 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee 
Through Time's pi^ss'd ranks bring on the jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your 'thick array. 

Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph w'ay. 

Hail, First and Greatest, inexpressive name. 

Substantial Wisdom, God with God tbe^saine b 
Oh Light, which shades of fiercest glory veil. 

Oh human Essence* mix'd w^th Godhead, hail ! 

Powers, Pmcedoms, Virtues, wait thy sovereign call, 

' A&d but fbr Thee e:;i^ists thb breathing all. 


, 1 The White River. 
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Then shake thy hcav’ns, thou mi/^htiest, and descend. 
While Truth and Peace thy radiant march attend. 

With wearied hopes thy thousand empires j^roan. 

Our achinff eyes demand thy promis'd throne. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sunshine far ! 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold star ! 

Then, while transported Asia kneels around. 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories crown'd. 

Some happier Bard, on Ganges' margin laid. 

Where playful bamboos tveave their fretted shade. 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart. 

And pour in rapturous verse his flowing heart. 

Stamp'd in itnmorlal light on future days, 

Through all the stivin his country's Joys shall blaze ; 

The Saiiscreet song be warm'd with heav’iily fires. 

And themes divine awake from Ind^n lyres. 

CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. M. A, 
Magdalen Coll. Cambridge, 


^VOTUM SENILE, 


KfaJojf Vjuve x£\£vSovc, 

^aiav sIo'ooO'mv rijv Epic. Paul. Silent* 

r 

Si vis, Chloe, quod iterum amein, 

Pedeant priiis Ivetae dies 
Juveiitae, et Hes|)erum pigrum 
Excipiat Aurorae nitor. 

Ab his beatis sedibus, 

Qu^ Bromius legnat et Venifs, 

Me long^ abesse nunc monet 
Saturiius jilgid^ manu. 

ASgrum quid ambrosiae juvant 
Papes, cui oculi acies hebet 
Formas, culve aures rigent 
Quid Aonii plectri souus 1 

At sorte dur& et fiTvidft 
Nitamur ut decet frui: 
jEtati animus idoneus ^ 

£tati» fert inila. 

VoL. V. No. X. 
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Linquamiis Adolcsreiilisp 
LiisOs, jocos, g:i!i(iia sua : 

Vita; hora reslat uiiica ; 

Sophia pusillum iiora; petit. 

Valetc, Amores pristini, 

Valete, iesti\i dies, 

Valete, lususetjooi! ^ 

Sophia, unicub siem tuub ! A. l\ i. 


CLASSICAL cit:ricrs,v. 

To THK EdITOK of THK ClAsSITM, Jot;KNAr,. 

I beg leav« to call the attention of your readers 
to the following passage iu the second Book of Herodotus, chap. 
106. 

Ei(rl Sa Koii 7r:p) *IcovIy,v Mo ruTTOt h TreTfjjcr* eyKSKo\ci[ji(xlvot toutov 
to5 avifo^j rp rs sk Tr,f *E46<rlYi$ eg ^^wkc^iuv e‘-yj>yTu\^ x«i t7, zk 
S oLg^im eg JfXtJgvijv. sxaTspwfl* Ss a»5p eyyeyXfj„Ton^ fxiyaOog TrgjxTrrr^; 
<nrAaixr\c^ rr, txlv syoiV ouyixtfV, to 65 igicrefr, xsc) 

Tijy aXXy/y (rxeAfV dg aZn/Gg. 

The only two translations of Herodotus, to which T liavc 
access at present, are the Latin translation of Valla, which is 
printed in Wesseling’s coition, and the French translation of 
Larcher. In the former, the words fxiyaSog 7rcix7rTY,c (mAoiiJLYjc^ 
are rendered, magnitudine quinum ; in the latter, ilc 

cinq palmes de haul. In these versions, the translators have con- 
feunded vifXTrTrjg (TTrAafXYjg with ^rivTS G’TrAaixdv, The (TTrAiXfx^^ or 
span, was half a cubit, or about nine inches of our measure. The 
expression TrijXTrrijj (nsAaixY^g, is to'cbe rendered four cubits and a 
halfi in the same mannVjr as the expression e/3^&/xov Y.fj,iTa\^vTov in 
the same author, (i. 50.) is correctly rendered six talents and a 
half. The figures, therefore, of which Herodotus speaks, 
instead of being only three feet nine inches high, were in reality 
six feet nine inches high, or about a foot higher than the ordinary 
stature of- mankind. It is probably on account of this stature, 
approaching to gigantic, that Herodotus has thought proper to 
state the size of these ancient sculptures. ^ 

The words rejxmif (r^AoifXYiSj are rightly explained By DidymUs, 
in a passage preserved b) Priscian (p. 1350.) : , 

ZllSofjLog h Tw a'gpl rrjg irapoL *Pa>iJi,oiloi$ dva\oyUg T. ^Icoveg xal 
^ArrncQij roi Mo ketl ef ijfii<ru ra^sevru, 
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ff|35o/Jt,oy ruLhTuXuvTQVi xca Toug rsTTa^ocg ^fjiKru Tcif/cxg^ TrsjttTrrrjv ^jtxiO-Tri- 
^ot,\ut^v (/. 7rs[jLTTYiv CTTiflajaiJv), xsiOaTsg <prjT]v ^Hpohrog, 

This passage is quoted by Wesseling, in his note on Herod. 

I. 50. who confidently asserts, that the words x«i rcug rirTafug 
XfiKTu 'rrr,yngy x. T. I. have no relation to Herodotus. This asser- 
tion of Wesseling’s has been unguardedly admitted by Mr. Gais- 
ford, in his notes on Ilephaestion, (p. -lO.) where may be seen 
an admirable emendation by Person of tl)e words which follow 
after xuDiTrsp in the extract from Didymus. I 

omit them, as they do not relate *o Herodotus. 

The expression r^^nuKxvToy has been sufficiently eluci- 

dated by ancient and modern grammarians. I will subjoin one 
example of it, wliich, unfess I am greatly mistaken, has never yet 
appeared in print. Dr. Chandler has inserted in his Collection of 
ancient Inscriptions, a large engraved* plate of an inscription 
relating to the Temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, which was 
written when Diodes was Archon, in the fourth year of the 
ninety-second Olympiad. About the«niddle of the second column, 
the following words occur, which Dr. Chandler has thus repre- 
sented in small characters (p. 38.) : 

Fovictiu s'JTi Tea Trgocracriv 
Trpog^so ixexog i)eX7roS6 ttXxtoj 
T raA^erro r,sja<7ro5*o Tru^og 

TTSVTc '^CiXuO'TOL, • 

The original marble, which wms brought to England by Dr, 
Chandler, differs in many places both from his engraved and his 
printed representation of it, which do not always agree with each 
other. If any scholar will take the trouble of examining it in the 
British Museum, where it is at present deposited, he' will be 
satisfied that the word, which Dr. Chandler has represented 
JIAAAXTO^ is in reality TF/VAPTO. According to modern 
orthography, the passage is to be read as follows : 

VoiviuiOL Itti 'nja^TTpoVrao’iv Tij'a 
nrplg sm, cx^oSs, w\urog 

TSTapTOf) ^jxi7ro8/ou, •Jra^og 
ffsvTsraA^a-Ta. 

' The student may notice the Attic words and 7rsvT67raXa<rT«, • 
instead of and TrsvTaTriKoncrTot, If other authority were 

wanting to prove that the Athenians wrote and said 7r=vTe7rouj, 
sKTTOvg^ oxTMirovc^ instead of TrsvrairouCy e^/xTroug, oxT«7rouf, a $ufE- 
xient number of examples of the Attic forms might be collected 
from this Inscription, * 
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Cum varih Leciionibus, noth Variorum, et Lidice Locuplethsimc^ 
Tom. I L Loudhii. 

Extracted from the British Critic, of February, 1794. 
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To depreciate what we know not, and to overvalue what we 
know, are failings from which human niture is rarely exempted by 
the strongest powers of genius, and the most confirmed habits of 
reflection. He that has attained excellence, is animated with 
fresh enthusiasm, upon every fresh contemplation of the science in 
which he excels. With a dim and imperfect remembrance of the 
motives and the circumsta^ices which accompanied the earlier 
stages of his inquiries, he confounds simple choice with complex 
comparison, and ascribes to judgment what was the result of 
accident. He considers the object chosen as peculiarly adapted to 
the extent of his own views, and the vigor of his own faculties. 
He is persuaded, that the same attainments vi^hich are most agree- 
able and most ornamental to himself, must be the most advantageous 
and interesting to mankind. Upon comparing himself with, oilier 
men, he is conscious of real superiority j and then, by an easy 
delusion, in which fancy is ductile to pride, he transfers the same 
superiority from his talents to his studies j and he looks clow^ri 
upon every other part of human knowledge as unworthy of his 
notice, or subordinate and subsidiary to those pursuits, which 
habit has facilitated, and success endeared. 

The attention of the present age has been very generally directed 
to* experimental philosophy, to historical investigation, and to the 
discussion of the profoundest subjects in politics, in morals, and 
metaphysics. ^ « 

— — Quod inasjis ad nos 

Pertinct, <?t nescire niidniii est, ajjjlamiis. 

As members of civilised society, and as friends to the whole 
commonwealth of literature and science, we acknowledge the 
utility of such researches j we arc sensible of difficulties 
attending them, and we admire all the judicious and intense exer- 
tions of the human understanding, by which those difficulties arc 
praduaily surmounted. But, however extensive may be the 
importance of the studied which are now most pfevalent, and 
however bi^illiant the success with which they have been prose- 
cuted, we feel no diminution of our reverence for the labors of 
those scholate, who have employed their abilities in explaining the 
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sense, and in correcting the text of ancient writers. Verbal 
criticism has been seldom despised sincerely by any man, who was 
capable of cultivating it successfully ; and if the comparative 
dignity of any kind of learning is to be measured by the talents of 
those, who are most distinguished for the acquisition of it, philology 
will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various and splemlid classes 
of human knowledge. By a trite and frivolous sort of pleasantry^ 
verbal critics arc often holden up to ridicule as noisy triflers, as 
abject drudges, as arbiters of commas, as measurers of syllables, as 
the very lacqueys and slaves of* learning, whose greatest ain.bition 
is << to pursue the triumph, and partake the gale,” which wafts 
writers of geniu-s into th^ wished-for haven of fame. But even 
in this subordinate capacity, so much derided, and so little under- 
stood, they frequently have occasion for^more extent and variety of 
information, for more efl'orts of rcilcction and res^'arch, for more 
solidity of judgment, more strength of memory, and, we are not 
ashamed to add, more vigor of imagination, than we see displayed 
by many sciolists, who, in their flwn estlmntion, are original 
authors. Some of the very satellites of Jupiter are superior in 
magnitude, and, perhaps, in lustre, to such primary planets as 
Mars and tlie Earth. ^ 

To a correct and comprehensive view of the learned languages, 
a critic must add a clear conception of the style, and a quick feel- 
ing of the manner, by which his author is cfestinguished. lie must 
often ca-tch a portion of the spirit with which that author is ani- 
mated, And who, that has perused the various writings of 
Grotius, of Erasmus, of Casaubon, of Salmasius, of the two 
Scaligers, of Muvetus, of Bentley, of Ernestus, of Hemsterhuis, 
will venture to deny, that they had abilities to produce works, 
equal, and sometimes more than equal, to those which they have 
explained ? On some occasions, indeed, they hold a secondary 
rank, but they are secondary, it should be remembered, to Virgil, 
to Horace, to Cicero, the Dii Majomm gentium of literature, 
and by inferiority to suefc writers the human intellect is not 
degraded. 

When we reflect upon the patronage with which tlie British 
Critic has already been honored by the members of the established 
Church, we arc convinced that no formal and elaborate apology^ 
will be requij^cd by them for the extent to which any philological 
disquisitions may be occasionally carried in our Review. In the 
days which are past indeed, but to which every scholar looks back 
with gratitude and«triumph the Church of England was adorned 
by a Gataker, a Pearson, a Casauboj^* a Vossms,* a Bentley, a 


' Isaac Casaubon had a Prebend at Canterbury, and at Westmintter. 
^ Isaac Vosfiuf, idh of Oerrard, was Canon of Windsor. , 
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Wasse, and an Ashton.* Within our own memory it has boasted 
of Pcarcc and Burton, of Taylor and Musgrave, of/Poup and 
Foster, of Markland and Tyrwhitt, and of Porson. At the 
present hour, we recount with honest pride, the literary merits of 
Burney, of liunti »gford, of Routh, of Cleaver, of Burgess ; 
and when the name of Wakefield occurs to us, who docs not 
heave a momenlary sigh, and catching the spirit with which Jortin 
once alluded to the productions of learned and iiigenious Dissent- 
ers, repeat the omphatic.il quotation of that most accomplished 
and amiable scholar, Oui tales sunt, utinam L.:sent nostri See 
Preface to tlie Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History, Vol. r. 

After these preliminary obscrvaiionsu which are evidently in- 
tended to justify both the length and the minuteness of our remarks 
upon the Variorum Edi^^ion of Horace, shall proceed to 
support tliree strictures, which have already been laid before our 
readers. 

Dr. Combe speaks thus of Baxter’s edition, improyed by Gesner : 

hujusce editionis contextum, nisi in locis quibusdam, ab incuria 
typographer urn, manifeste pravis, nihil prorsiis mutare ausus, pro 
excmplari adhibui.” 

The Dr. says, that he h,^s made no change whatsoever, except in 
passages corrupt. But it seems to us, that ia passages not cor- 
rupted, changes have now and then been made ; nor can wc always 
assign the reason, whic4i induced the learned Editor to make them. 

Lib. i. 0<1. if* . 1. 21. — Od. xv. I. 13 and 16. Oesner reads Nequicciiiani, the 
Varionun nequiiJipiani. * 

Lib. i. Od. iv. 1. 19. Gesner Lycidani, Vurioium Lycidan. 

The Variorum here diflers from Bs^xter’s text in opposition to 
the spirit of Baxter’s note, in which we are told that it is of no 
consequence whether we admit the Latin or the Greek termina- 
tion, and in which Bentley is attacked for the favor he shows to 
Hellenisms and Archaisms, in writing Latin words. 

Lib. i. Od. xiv. 1. 17. Grsncr«so1icitiira, tlie yarionim soUicitnm. 

Od. xviii. ]. 4. Grsner soUcitudities, the Variunun sollicittidinca. 

Lib. iji. Od. vii. 1. 9. Gfsncr solicit^*, the Variorum Huljicitir. 

Od. xxix. 1. 16. Gesner sol ici tain, the Variorum sollicitam. 


* Master of* Jcau.s Collofse, Cambridge, of* whom wc quote; JVlr, Wakefield’s 
words ; “ Vcncrabirw viri Caroli Ashton, D. D. viri, vel Bentlciojiidice, qui 
semticr cum et laiidibus et arnore proiibqncbatnr, doctissimi, et coilcgii Je.su, apud 
Cantabrigienses, per quiiiqiiagiiita annos magistri.^ Silva CrUica. Part iii. 
page 90. 4 • 


^ This variation occurs in the Sist volume of the Variormn, but in the second 
yobimc ther^ are two instances where Dr. C. seems to forget the Variorum etU- 
^pD, and follows Qesner. 

. ii. Sat. 7. 1. 97. and Lib* i. Epist* 9. 1. 99. Nequicquam occurs both Ip 
rood the Variorum. - “ 
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Ijib. iv. Od. i. 1. 14. Gesnor soliri'is, the Variorum sollir.itis. 

Od. xiii. I. <3. (icsiicr solicitm, the Varicii iim sollicitas. 

Idb. i. Sat. ii. I. Clos>mir solicirmn, the* Varioriim solliciruni. 

lah. ii. S.il. a. 1 . (> 3 . GoMier soiiciUidiiie, tiie \ arioriim soiiicitudine. 

Lib. ii. Ep. i. iiu'l. Of^rier .solicito, the \ uiiornm sollicito. 

In the foregoing, anil perhaps some other similar instances, the 
Variorum tiifFers from Gesner ; and, in the following instances, 
either Gesner agreeing with the Variorum, differs from him- 
self-, or the Variorum editors agreeing with Gesner, differ from 
themselves. 

Tab. I. 0(1. 1. .‘i. Gr'^nrr and th.- Varionini give sollic’ta : hut ITpod. \iii. 

?. 10. Gosnrr Mdicitiulim I ll'S, and the Variorum gi\c aulicitudinibu?. 

Lib. ii. S.ii. ill. 0»‘=mig;md the Varioruin givi soLiciliis. 

SM. II. 1. -i.'i. OcMur and the \ anornui giio xtlicit.it. ' 

T,ib. i. .‘'at, vi. 1. IIP. C( mei- nii.1 the V.iuoiiini g \r* ‘folit .tus. 

Lib. i. Lp. V. 13. Cii s'ior and the V.iriorrini gwt* soiu itis:. 

Upon comparing the accuracy of Gesner with that of our 
editors, in the foregoing words, we find that Gesner once differs 
from himself j that in nine instancesgour editors dilfer from Gesner, 
and that in five instances their text corresponds with Gesner’s, and 
varies from the orthography which more frequently occurs in 
their own. In a work professing to follow Gesner, w e had a right 
to look for uniforpiity ; and, in point <Jf fact, we find differences 
unexplained, and to ii^ inexplicable, except on the supposition 
that our editors were ignorant ^ of the dj^^pute about the spelling 
cf thc§e words, or Indifferent to the opinion of Critics who may 
prefer one mode of spelling to the other. But upon Gesner it 
would be presumptuous to cliarge such ignorance, or such 
indifference j for in his text only one variation is found, and as 
that one may with probability be imputed to the printer, we com- 
mend him for preserving that uniformity which our editors have 
neglected. From the unceitaiiity of the derivation in the word 
solicitus, and from the unwillingness of the antiqui librarii to 
double letters, we admit with Gesner that the orthography of the 
word is doubtful, and yet \vc would recommend to every editor 
the preservation of uniformity. Vid. iHeineccii fund. Stil. Cult, 
p. 38. • Cellarii Orthograp. p. 127. Schelleri praecept. p. 41. 


* This word is printed in the Index of the Variorum solliciu t. 

0 

^ >Ve have heard that IVIr. H. was neither ignorant, nor iiidifFcrrnt ; that he 
often couaultcd the orthography of rellariiis, and often :«pplied to iiis friends in 
case^ of difficulty. In all probaI>iiity the Prefare, if he ha I lived to write it, 
would ha\e been mfisfuctory to every candid scholar^ and the p|^ofcs>ion of 
following G.csuer would have been made witlusome liniitation.<i and restricrion*. 
IVc beg leave to add, that Lambiii, in tlie PreFace to his Horace, 156B. and Heyno 
also in tlie Prcfocc to the edition of Virgil, seem to havc^ considered it as 
part, of fheir editorial duty, not to leave the subject of orthography holly 
utmotiebd, •' 
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That the practice of Gesncr sometimes over-ruled the doubts of 
our editors, we may infer from the correspondence of their text in 
one word to that of Gesner, where the text of Gesner is not corre- 
spondent in orthography to itself. 

Lib. 1 . Od. VI. 1. 16. Gesner and the Variorum give Tydciden; and in Od. xv. 

1. ‘J8. both give Ty lub s. 

We shall bring forward other variations, for which Dr. C* 
has not accounted. 

Lib. i. G(t. \\ii. I. 14. Gesner esruletis, Mie Variorum srsciiletis. 

Od. x\x\i. 1. 1?. Gesner Damaliin, the Variorum Daniaiin. 

Lib. i. Od. xxwiii. J.6. Gesner adlaborcs, the \ arioruni aliabores. 

Lib. ii. Od. v. 1. 14. Gesner dempscrit, the Vari 9 ruin demserit. 

Oil. XV. 1. 4. Gesner ra*leb:», the Variorum ca lebs. ‘ 

Lib. iv. Od. xi. I. 3*]. Gesner forniina, the Variorum feinina. 

Lib. iii. Od. x. K l. Gesner Tapaini, the Varioinm Tanain. 

O i. \xvi. 1. JO. Gc ner Meinphinn tlie Variorum Memphin. 

Epod. Od. i. I. ! 20 . Gesiit'i adlapsu:i, the Varionnu alLtpsus. 

Carmen Secularc, 1. 19. Gesner fVeminis» the Variorum teniinif. 

1. 7‘J. Gesner a tplicel, the Variorum appliret. 

From the substitution of the Greek for the Latin termination 
in Daniaiin, Tanain, Memphin, and from the doubled letters in 
allabores and applicet, we suspect that one of the editors had 
adopted some principles of ^orthography rather different from those 
which Gesner followed ; and that in the Ep6des and Carmen 
Seculare, Dr. C. acceded to the practice of his coadjutor 
without observing, or it* may be, without regarding, the deviation 
from Gesner. 

We shall point out a few other words, in which the texts of 
Gesner and our editors are at variance. 

Liii. i. Od. xxviii. 1. 3. GcMier littus, the Variorum litiis. 

Lib. ii. Od. X. I. 4. Gesnrr littns, the Vurioriim litiis. 

Ub. iii. Od. xvii. I. 8. Gesner littoribus, the Variorum litoribiis. 

Thus far the editors differ from Gesner ; but in Epod. xvi. 1. 63. 
the surviving editor forgets the rule of his coadjutor, and returning 
to Gesner, prints littora. Again, in jhe 38th line of the Carmen 
Seculare he abandons Gesner’s text, which gives littus, and in his 
own text he prints litus. 

Lib. i. Oil. xxxiii. 1. 1 Gesner abeuea, the Varioruu aenea. 

Od. XXXV. 1. 19. Gesner ahena, the Variorum aena. 

« Lib. iii. Od. ix. I. 18. Gesner ahciieo, the Variorum aeneo. 

Lib. i. Epod. i. 60. Gesner aheiieus, the Variorum ueneus. 

If our editors had no rule for the orthography of this word, 
why did they differ from Gesner in the preceding examples, 
where they omit h ? and if they had a rule, why do they break it to 

~ ■■■ ,-,. p , 

' We desire eiir readers to observe, that in this woi^, the text of the Odes 
once differs frem 'Gesner, and once agrees with liiin* Vid. Od. 8. 1. 3. and the 
text of the Epistles agrees with him ; for In B, i. Epist. i. 1« 8*9. Ccelihe is fojind 
both in Oetner and the Variorgpa* 
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follow Gesner in one example, where h is inserted ? for in Lib. iu. 
Od. iii. 1. 65. we find a//eneus both in Gesner and the Variorum, 

We arc under the necessity of bringing forward other instancet 
of inattention, or inconsistency. 

Lib. II. 0(1. li. 1. y8. KeitiiUt, ' thr Variorni*; Retnltt. 

I..ib. IV. 0(1. vv. 1. . 1 . G -siior Ivettii it, the Varioruin Kctiilit.' 

Thus we see that in the Odes the Variorum edition difFcrs in 
this word from Gesner, and, in the Epistles, we shall now see 
that it follows Gesner implicitly, even in the variations of his 
text. * 

Lib. i. Ep. xvii. 1. 3^. Gc.'^ner Retulcris, d ’ Variorum. 

Lib. ii. Lp. i. I. Gcsix ettiilit, Variorum. 

It is, wc believe, generally agreed, that ocior is more correct 
than ocyor, and, perhaps, this will aceount for the accuracy and 
consistency of our editors. In the text of Gesner, the f, instead 
of the^, is always found, except once ; see lib. ii. Od. xi. 1. 18. 
where we meet with ocyus^ but the Variorum gives ocius. 

In the word lacryma, and its derivatives, we observe, that the 
Variorum edition sometimes agrees, and sometimes disagrees, with 
the text of Gesner ; and tliat neither the text of Gesner, nor that 
of the Variorum, agrees with itself. • 

Lib. i. Od. viii. I. l1. (icMitT Laeriniosa, d*^ Variorum. 

Od. \\i. 1. 13. Gc.'^iior l.Acriiuoi>iini, d ' Varionim. 

Lib, iii. Od. \ii. 1. 0. (icMK^r Laoritnis, d" Variomiiii. 

Lib. i.^Ep. wii. 1. 60. Gchiuu' Lacryma, d' Variorum. 

Lib. i.'Ep. i. 1. 67. Gesuer Lacriniu.'ia, d' Varioruin. 

Lib ii. Od. vi. I. '23. Gcitiicr lacryma, the Variorum f^acrima. 

Od. xiv. 1. 6. Ci(Micr Ilhicrymabilem, the Variorum lUacriiuabilem. 

Lib. iv. Od. i. 1.3*1. Gesner Liu ryina, the Varioiiiin Lachrna. 

We consider both methods of orthography as equally defensible j 
but wc think that our editors, in conformity to the profession of 
the preface-writer, ought regularly to have folloived Gesner in 
both. 

In the orthography of the word paulo our editors are not con- 
sistent. • 

• • 

Lib. iii. Od. xx. 1. 3. Gesner paulo, the Varionini paiillo. 

Lib. ii.*Sat. iii. 1. 265. Gesner panio, the Variorum paulo. 

In two other instaifccs of the Satires, in four of the Epistles, 
and in one in the Art of Poetry, the same agreement is found 

o • 

> On tliis passage we find in tlie Variorum, p. 158. vol. i. the following note 
from Janus ; 

Rettnlit (ut alias relligio, relliqnise, cet) scriberc solent. Male boc, v. III. 
Heyn. atfVirg. £n.6. 598. in V. L.— Jan. (in var.lect^ It sbonU^seem that 
one of the editors of the 1st volume adopted Jijpus's opinion, because the text is 
conformable to it. But the editor of the 2d volume appears to have forgotten 
the words of Janus. * , 

* This word occurs in the Index of the Variorum, but we do not find there the 
two Instances from the Odes, nor retuleris from the 17 th Epistle, Book 1 st. 
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between the text of Gesner, and the Variorum. But in the Odes, 
where the word occurs only once, the Variorum differs from 
Gesiicr. Our readers then will be pleased to remember, that 
tlirough the greater part of the first volume the text of the VarU 
orum wavS conducted by Dr. C. and Mr. Homer, jointly, and 
through the vfhole of the second volume, by Dr. C. alone. Dr. 
C. follow'^ Gesner’s text in printing paulo, and Mr. H in not 
following it, might have some reason for preferring paullo. 

We shall now remark a cl ass ❖of words, in the orthography of 
which the Varionjm differs, more ‘or less, from Gesner’s text, ant} 
as the difference IVi one of these words is uniform, we suppose 
that it is founded upon some principle, vhich, tliough unexplain- 
ed, may be very just. 

Lih. ii. Oi!. ix. 1. tht' Varioriim iirfjts. 

liib. iv. t)d. 9. 1. ‘27. GesiuTiuiuchiur, fha \\si iu;uni ur^mrur. 

Lib. ii. Sat. iv. 1. 77. Gcmicv lUj'iioie, iliC.ViiriM i.ni ui>«*ie. 

'Lib. ii. S;lt. iii. 1. 30. Gciiirr i ix»i*t, ibe S'arunim! 

Lib. i. Kuist. xiv. 1. Gosntr uiiiuos, the Vani^iiuu urges, e 

A. 1*. 1. 434. Gesrer urgucrc, lUe^ Viirionim urgtiT. 

Lib. ii. 0(1. xiv. 1. e/. Gesm r tingiift, tl-’ Varioiuu). 

Lib. iii. Oil. x\iii. I. 13. Gi'suer Vaviorniu, 

Lib. iv. Od. xii. 1. 23. Gt^»uer tini;*icre, the Variorum lingcre. 

Gesner is consistent w^h himself in the use of both words. 
Our editors are consistent with themselves, aitd at vari.;nce with 
Gesner, in the orthography of urgeo. Otice they differ from 
Gesner, and twice they agree with.him in the word tingo. 

Inter virtutes grammalici habebitur, aliqua nescire. So said 
Quintilian ; ‘ so, perhaps, would some of our contemporaries say 
of the controversies which have been agitated by scholars on tire 
subject of orthography. But when an editor professes to follow 
the text of a work, which he has dclibexately chosen as the best 
model for his own edition, we hope to give no offence by applying 
to him the observation which Quintilian makes upon another 
occasion, Ilium ne in minimis quide,m oportc;t falli. 

Of the , alterations admitted into .the text of the first volume, 
we should not always disapprove, if the preface-writer had not 
forbidden us to expect them. We know that some of those 
alterations are made in conformity to the best rules of orthogra- 
phy ; we believe that one of the persons who sometimes made 
theifi, understood clearly, and deliberately followed those rules. 
Hut we contend that, in point of fact, the text of the Variorum 
does nbt correspond to the text of Baxter. 

The indispensable and appropriate excellence of an. edition like 
that which we are, now examining, consists in sfccuracy j*and one 
of the rules, according, to vrhich our preface-writer has professed 
to.be accur^e, is the text of Gesner. Now, in our former 

-j— -n 

? ^id/Rollin*oQiuQtiltaD,]^3g, ^ % .Vid^ ItolUtf's -Quill tiiiag,pk 3l,r. 
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Review, we asserted, that the Variorum edition had deviated from 
tliis rule, and, on the present occasion, we have supported our 
assertion, by more than forty instances of variation from the text 
of Gesner, where that text is not manifestly corrupted by the 
carelessness of printers. We are perfectly aware that a detail of 
this kind is not very usual in periodical publications, nor very 
interesting to less learned readers. But we appeal with confidence 
to the Variorum edition itself for the truth of our assertion, and to 
the judgment of scholars for the importance of our proofs. 

We trust that the good sense and the candor of the editor will 
induce him to consider us as discharging the duty, which we owe 
to the public, when w'e ^oint out some errors in the breathings 
and accents of Greek words. 

VOL. I. M 

P. 13. tl»r on the ill t. 

P. l(i. an acute on the aniepen. 

5cvof uaiits an acute on the penult.; and .stands before 

P. r*^sv for cih-nan 

P. tfB. vpi rj;., wants a circiinificx on the nitiinate. 

I*. rttfToi IS priiiteil with a roiij^h, in>tecid of a .sinoolh hronthhiff. 

V. 40. U o observe, that tlie penult, of the word cr?.7jpf; wants a circinnflex. 

P. 44. T«,v wants the circinnflex. 

P. 4B. J•lnu^ produces a note from Lainbin, •which contains a passatse from 
Philos! I at US ill his flrit hook of Icoues. Now wo liiul tlu passiige neither pro- 
duced nor referred to in tlie immediate text of our Lanibin, which was published, 
Lutctiw, but 'rorrentins, in his note on the pass.ige, s.i>s, f.ibuiam Icpi- 

dissiino vefert Philostratus iniaginuin, Lib. i. The ftader will lind the story in 
the '^oili'.Icoii. of Piiilo.stratui, and the words of Philostiatus in the omissu of our 
edition, p. 3:il. ‘ 

P. 3o. rev wants the circumflex. 

P. .'ll. is fims falsely printed as to the second accent. 

p. 62. Tu)v wants the circiinifltx. 

P. Oh. (j.ixrerrcfii’n wants tlie < subscript in the penult. 

P. 66. wants the gra\ e. 

P. 70. Xfiia-irwv wants the acute on the penult. 

P. 72. tliere is no coiniiia at eZros in the lines quoted from Pluto. 

• wants a circumflex ; and, perhap.s, an i subscript ^ in the penult. 

P. 84. yXrcvx’^nts lios no circumflex on the penult, and is spelled wrong with 
a y^, Hpti wants the rough breathing, and the acute on tlic penult. hoTiymo; j, 
spelled with a single v, instead of a*double. Tli^s error is indeed in Lauibin, but 
ought to have been corrected Dr. C. 

P. Tf Of jMoi. Tf is put fur ti. In Baxter it is tI. 

P. 101. op.ui wants the smooth breathing, and an acute on the antepen. 
Lambin gives opii|un tor the .£olic verb unaspirated. 


» We write this paragraph in favor of Janus's note, which we suppose agrees 
with Lamhiii's edition of 1577. 


because, 

subscript. ^ . 

I subscript, p. 155r of Caniuiiis. But to those^rho have read Lcniiep de Aitalogia, 
Gr. L. any arguments drawn from the modern method of deriving tenses fi’om 
each other will not be ouite satisfactory. The opinion of Caninius probably was 
4iot present to the piiim of our editors when they printed without the and 
the general practice of editors is to prin$ with it* 
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a*oai /x9t, an acute is uvantiiig on the final of ukoxi. In Lambiii it is 
printed right. 

P. 107. AfjvnBnrov for &fJLv9^Tov. * 

P, 147. wants the circumflex on the penult. ; and if the Dr. had exa- 

mined Theocritus, as well as the note of Janus, he would have avoiilcd the niis'ake 
in the V'arionim. As wc are not for the piesent in po^^session of Janus’s edition, 
wc know not whctiier this, and other errors were coinnutted Iniii. 

P. 183. ofxo; w'auts the asi>irate and acute. 

P. 199. has no acute on the antepen. : perhaps it was absorbed in 

the fi. 

P. 210. should have an acute, not a grave on the nil. ; for it is tiie en<l 

of a sentence. 

P. 227. owT J‘ix« TTiij jLx.*, As -Tw throws thoarcent upon the final ol'hxf, «c think 
that should he accented wi' a a grave. Seep 7 m. of the ti.-atee on wrecl'. 
accents, by Messrs. Port Koval, published in L(»nJon, J729. lint this error, if 
it be one, is slight; and our editors foiloweiiDr. Kenilev. 

P. 242. 'Twv IS not ai cented. 

P.250. yvKtMyi fJLh xaS Here, in the Vari-'r.iin, ,■ i '• tlio i snlwi-j-ipi. 

If Janiis quotes Hadapfuoi, hc is^nnig; and if P'*. C. ii.> " c.aiM.it'Ml Ki-igier'i 
edition of Aristophanes, instead of Kii^lei s, hc wou.d have ion. il, aad, v,.‘ iru-t, 
would also have adopted, the better reading x vn. 

P. 251. xuttvioio-iv o^fvtri. This is a grtat tin r. it i" C'n>u Mti.-i, wp girant, 
in Gesner'a note; and there, doubtless, the blame is to he iui'l o;i llu' pri:.tcrs. 
We should have been glad to fiiiil x:/iv'^7iv in the Vanoiiiiu tdilion, wh.ch is tlie 
true and obvious reading. 

Ibidem. xi/av/>i<ri wants the t subscript. 

P. 264. tdti is enoneously put for nOu, but in Gesner it is right. 

P. 381. for ^Kax'lTn. 

P. 503. printed with a y. ihstead of a x. 

Ibidem, ftov instead of p/ov. The same mistake is in Klot^iiis, from whom the 
note is taken. 

Ibidem. n for on» tu, This error Is also in Klotzius ; but the text of 
llussem is rigid. 

Ibidem. wants the i iftibscript. ^ 

P. 505. TTTfplyuwv tor wTifuywv. This very gross mistake occurs in the Veniisiiise 
Lectioses of Klotzius, p. 383. ^ 

P. .508. oTioo should be separated. 

Ibidem, vlf wot’ iVtiv. We are confident that .Vtiv should have an accent upon 
the final syllable ; and we refer Dr. Combe to the Trrutise upon Accents above 
mentioneu. Upon examining Lanibin, we find the accent faintly marked; and, 
upon looking into Johnson’s Sophocles, we find it distinctly marked. 

P. 541. I/Asp6$yrtg put erroneously for IfjiffityTig, 

P. 569. ^juyiov is without an accent. 

P. 580. Negicnter in the notes for Negligenter. 

P. 615. Afxtrifn(rt twice wants the s subscript ; but in Lambin, from whom the 
note is taken^ the word is right «in both places.^ In the second note, lambin 
refers to Lucian in his Dialogi Merelricii, where the dialogue begins *£> riv' oiarOu. 
Our editor has made the reference more clear by referring to the fourth dialogue 
in the third volume ; but, he might have added, of Keitxuis's edition. 

P. 616. fvi has a circumflex accent instead of a smooth breathing on the first 
•Reliable, and fji.nyapuc should be fj^ynpoif, 

'P. 617. vy<rty is once without the circumflex on the penult. 

P. 630. oCSiv is erroneously put for ©Wb. e 

P. 634. a«o is erroneously printed tor Axl. 


In our edition somebody has written in the margin ttfjmSeirov, • 

r 

' While we lament the freqnentP mistakes, which occur in Greek words, we 
«ee great commendation due to the editor for the care with which Latin words 
have nearly in all instances been printed : we heard with much satisfaction that 
OB foe dUcovery of a few mistakes after the publication of thework, the editor 
. 124. of the 1st volomei and p^. i|65 and 481. of Uie 2d. 
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Q, Horatii Flacci Opera. 

Ibidem, erroneously printed for worvi®*. The error is in Bentley's 

note ; but a slight glance upon the text of Aristophanes would have enabled Dr. 
C. to correct it. 

VOL. II. 

P. 9. wants the rough breathing, though we find it rightly placed in 

Baxter. 

P. is improperly separated. 

P. .j-l. T»jv tfflvA ey/i*- These four words are without accents, and the 

apostrophic mark is wanted at i before a;a. 

}*. ^>7. uptvav has a grave instead of an acute on the penultimate, and of this 
straiisic error we shall find more instances in the second volume of the Variorum 
Kdit. 

P. .* 10 . virdr^ has a grave accent* instead of a rough breathing upon the 
antepenult. ; hiii in Gesner, from whom the note is taken, the word is printed 
right. 

P. :i.1. n'Trrt't ha*: no accent 4 iior breathing, but is right in Baxter. 

P. 1 l.'i. before should have a grave accent instead of the apostro* 

ftliie miiik. 

P. 117. irirloyrni has the mark of a smoothd^reathing instead of an acute on 
the antepennil. In (Icsner llie word is printed right. 

P. Upon line i\h Sat. ii. lib. ii. Dr. Combe produces, from Lambin, a 
note \nI .eh we ean'jot find in onr edition, printed at Paris, by T. Maccams, ir)67. 
The Dr. in ins rUl.iiogne of authois, speaks of Lambin’s edition, published 1577 ; 
we ha\e notthal edition ; but we find it melltioned in the Bibliotheca Latina of 
Pabiicms, who says, that it was pnblLshed at Franckfort, 1577 ; and Harles, in 
bis l.urodin tio in'noiitiam Liteiatnia* Roniaine, says of the second and iiiiprovcd 
<‘dition of Lainbiii, Fiancof. typis Wechelianis aliqnoties repetita in foitna 
nifixima er mMr\i.'’ The folio, sigys Fajiiricius, was printed at Franckfort, 1577, 
an<l the quarto ni We iliercfore suppose the folio to contain the passage 

whidi IS not found in onr Paris edition. Dr. C. quotes Lambin’s note thus ; 

rtT* Tov V ov TTonv, which to Us is iiiiintelligible. If Dr. C. had turned from 
Lambin to Ph. larch, he would have written vfsy tl*9v«y, and 

be would have foinid the pa'^'^age winch Limbin quotes in p. ,>.‘1 of Xylanders 
edition. *l'iie text there gives ?'«7rAvftx; lrx<crnt^ but among the vv. LL. the Basil 
Codex gives U'ti'j'i irX/r/ti, and this reading Lambin follows. 

P. Id'k /x«Vivwitha cireiimfiex on the final, most improperly following the 
acute on the penult. ^ 

A. 175. iDv xnt MfvxXTToe, Dr. C. prints MsviTrxrj without an accent, and* he 
also substitutes xu for 5f. This monstrous blunder i^ in Baxter’.s note, which 
the Dr. transcribe^! , iii.sti ad of correcting, and which he would have corrected, 
surely, if ho had consulted Lueiau, to whom the cpigrAiii is ascribed. Every 
scliooUboy reads that epigram in Farnaby’s collection, and every editor must 
acknowledge that ci is the true reading. We do not suppose that Dr. C. holds 
the heretical opiiiiun of those critics^ who maiiitaiii tliat o* and at final may be 
made short before a word begimiliig witli a consonant, and whom Bentley has 
entirely confuted in liis notes ^poii the first h^ mu of Callimachus. 1 he sense, 
too, no less tlian the inetie, requires if. . 

Ibidem. ovJtvo;. Dr. C. gives this word two accents, though Gesuer ^ prints 
only one, and Gesner is rtglit. 

P. 179. (xiray^nfji^ayofA'iyov vow wiidovf. Wliat title lias this, or any other word, 
to two accents, where an enclitic does not follow ? or, how' can a grave be plaqigl 
o!i the sirth p^llable from the iiltiniatc of any word? We fear that Dr. C. has 

‘ We are told that imnv occurs in the edition of Lambin, printed by Bartliolo. 
Macca!ii|, Paris, 1605. 

* Qr, why are the ends of both Hexameters separatod from the west of the 
lines ? * • 

3 In speaking of Baxter’s edition, republished by Gesner, we-indifferently use 
their names. We observe by the way, that the very learned Dr. Edwards 
eoiivicU Dr. K. of lavishing an accent on the antepenult, of 
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..been a little mis^nirled by Gesncr, in whose edition and Xa,(x/Srevo|M<v9i/' aie 
printed in tv\o lines, and joined by an hyphen. 

P. liifi. £‘fW vix-wj. Dr. C. makes two words of one, and he pats a eirciunflcx 
upon rhe 6iial of tipw, but (oaves vtxu;; unaccented. Ge»ner is not to be biaincd 
here, for he prints tlpwvixjJf. 

i'. tW. nMVGtti; is left without an accent. 

P. yiO. has a ijrav?, instead of an arnto, upon the iintepoii. 

P. 'l'hi'4 word is printed witli three mistakes: on the tirst 

syllable there is a afiave aceent for a rough breailii!iir ; in the thu d there i*" a v for 
X, and, on the tiftli, there is a smooth breathing instead of a Lrave aocoi.t. yet 
Dr. Bentley, fiom whom tlie note is taken, prints the word right ; and ni Snida.s, 
whom Dr, Bentle} quotes, it is equally right, 

P. ^51. (bpiv^. Baxter gives an aceent to the tiiinl syllahle, and upon the initial 
he. places a rough breathing, where Dr. C. 'gives a smooth , and he puts no accent 
on the first syllable, wheie Dr. C. ha.s added a second eiieni.diex, 

P. 265. htv has no accent, and xyji/o.-ipj'; is printed uitli a rircniiificx Instead of 
■ a grave. The error is not in Bentle\. 

P. Si70. /Jtsv x»]^o/t*vflv and ■t.-zTipav are w ithoiit acciuils ; h is a rough, instead 
of a sinooti) breathing ; has a grave, instead oi an acute. 

P. 27 1. rr<9a>.reTruJiJ.r,9i wants tj/e acute on the penult. ; fi-i w:ints a grave on the 
ult., and x-Jo:;<riv is nmikc'd witli a ?ougli breathing inst<a»l of an acute accent. 

P. 273. ji4tiXa wants the circumflex on the first sellable. 

P. 283. c/'t xal ^roSievTf,. Dcr<’ \ve h.ive another instance of for to the 
violation both of the metro and the Oreek. 

P. 286. x'iT* -i >i,3rtT4.v, Here we lrj\e two words instead of one, and 

a gra\e upon tin* penult., instead of an acute; yet tlic word in Gesner is piintcd 
right, as one word. 

Ibidem. -ftvyovTrt with a smooth breathing, instead of an acute accent on the 
antepenult. ^ 

P. S03. ypaStfifor yjr,s^$ai ; bi^ the mistake is in Baxter also. 

P. 307. KaAXi/otay^flf has no accent ; and vfiv is put for rrj, 

P. .319. .x^oTreJ*. \Va are not happy enough to be acipiaintcd with this word. 
•Sophocles wrote XfV'rerir'^t wi;li an aciite^not a grave, on the antepenult. ; atid, a^ 
buphoclos wrote, so has Tonnititis printed. 

Ibidem. U yn, surely yii should be yT,;. 

P.320. tX7(/xwv affrri. Here Dr. C. folIow's the tvpograpliical blniidcr in 
Baxter.' But an car accM.stonied to the sound of an lainhic \('r>e, vvoMl<nia\e 
been alarmed at TX*i/^u.y, and Dr. C. if he had looked into Dio Cas>ius, would 
liave found which suits both the metre and the constriirtion. 

P. 325. The accent on <i before ripwioy is omitted, and //.ci, an enclitic after 
oTf is very improperly accented. In both these instance.*} Dr. C. was misled by 
Baxter’s note, where we find the same errors. 

'P. .330. tiv has neither its accent, nor its .smooth brcatliing. 

P. 335. yftirapta for ypuraptft, Oiir Lambiil, from whotn the note is taken, prints 
the word right, and tlic word occurs in the very next note of the Yaiior. where 
it is printca right from Baxter. ‘ < 

P. 337. ymtiras vaynf. The firit w'ord should be accented on the penult. ; and 
Ttayvp should be jrrtrvp, with an acute on the nit. ^ 

, Ibidem, to /m.«v jixaisv are lei\ without their respective accents. * 

P.338. We find X"*f**’' irp^TTilv. Dr. C. to ^reip'iv gives two accents 

instead of one ; and to ^rpi^TTiiv, though a dissyllable, he gives ai circumflex and 
tt/o acutes, though other editors would have been contented witli accenting the 
penult, only. In this page yvw9t is without an accent. 

Ibjdem. Cyrep libs an acute, instead of a grave, on the ult. ^ 

P. 339. has a roiigli, instead of a smooth bri|||thing, and has 

no accent at all. ' 

Ibidem. ynp Tuyxoiv^a ? l&pixeBm Tliese words are f^noted froniPa note in 
Lambin, uSaich is not hi tue edition we have : but did Dr. C. find o-uyxotvd^ iu 
his Lambin ; or, finding it, did he ffesitate, and consult Theoplunstus? Wc inain* 
^ tain, that no such word exists. Upon reading a-uyxotvQn in tlie Variorum, we 
coiyeotured <rtpyn»v9p, and, upon examining the msd chap, of the 1st book of 
Ttop^astusi we found our conjecture coufinned. c 
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. P. .'^65. v«Taxp»iiu.voi is printed for jutToHtpii^yoi, x«* before no accent, 

and V;»}/^oi is printed with two blunders, for epu/xoi, and has a circum- 

ilex on the first, instead of a smooth bieathing. 

r}?.?. 7rot>iTtx9Tffov for roi>iTixt^T'pv. It has no accent on the antepen., and 
s 11 ]).sti totes 0 for w. 

P. ‘>76. 7i5o; wants the smooth breathing. 

P. Ti before fxfj wants an acute j and in the same note, has a rough, 

instead of a sinooih. 

3H4. It xsv. et here w^ants an acMite and a smooth breathing ; and yfivLoyra 
sliniild have a rouiiii lireathiiig, instcud of a smooth. 

Ibidem, ct^&v lias nei liter aeei iit nor rough hre.itliiiig. 

P. ,'186. ahfM)i, Tlii** strange word is printed for and destroys the sense 

'■'hieli is preserved in Lanibiii, though utterly abandoiicd in tlie V aVionim. In 
the very same note the metre and thp sense are destroyed in the following line, 
Et'y.JJ 'T.'jifxof royr, y'\oiT5 ‘xoi ; w,n has here a rongii l>reathing on the final syllabic, 
instead of the api'sTropliic mark, which ought to have been pu fixed to 
‘'Ti/ri/xo; ]'y piinied i'or ; a nnrji breathing is given to instead of an' 

acute accent, u waii!- the snUioili l)i. athing. and tlic leinininc article, which is 
nocessaiy to the sen e and iiielrc, is wholly omitted. 

P. ol)(). Iloi wants a eireuiiillex on the nit. 

P. i^97. In this page we ha^c diseoveied sevft'al mistakes, wiiieli it is our dntj" 
to state as wc hnie done elsewhere, lias an acute accent upon the 

initial sylliible, instead of the smooth breathing; before* has a grave accent, 
instead of a smooth breathing; niiiihn^M^iv has a smooth breathing, instead of 
an acute, upon the first syllabic. y 

P. d04. s;/xv ba*' a smooth, instead of a rouch breathing. 

P. 409. Ur. C. who, we know, is a very exccdlcut botanist, and who with 
uncommon solicitude has spread the Linmean phraseology over the Variornm 
edition, does not >eeni peculiarly forliinute in his quotations from (iicck writers 
upon botanical subjects. AVe shall present oiw rearler^ with a wondeifnl passage 
quoted by Lambin from Dio'^eoi ides, and thus printed in p. 409 of the Variorum : 
Tfiirsi it xal ypairfi/Sr* ro wy f;T»pov irivOiUtvo; Tt, ;ta'. After a COpiuUS 

dose of cumiiiin we could not have turned more pale, than we Xiere at the sight 
of flii-? ugly ami strange word and wfl defy the luiitcd savacity of 

Kiilinkruius and Porson to sobe the diflicuUy by mere conje cture. In Lambin 
all is right, 'rp ‘iru "il ny.l yj'JjTtt itI 70 Ji'/J07ifoy rutOK.i rf ts, X'tI cryyy jJiutvov, Our 
xeadens will observe, that in the Vaiioniiii ^ smooth breathing, 

instead of an acute accent upon the antepenult, 

P. -111. x/tpfjTftt has no accent, 

P. za;T4 7:i!i'iV is prinlodas one word, instead of wS-riy ; T.^vfATft; and 
lx^r‘*'V are without accents. 

P. 4;>2. Titty has no accent. 

P. 4o‘k x«i and airayivBt ai'c without accents, and and ZifiJpw are w'ithout 
the 4 subscript. I5ut the liue in Liimbin is printed correctly. 

P. 46 i>. has a giave upon the first, instead of an acute. 

P, 4(;6. We have witli^a wrong breathing, and no accent. r»j; in the 

same page, is without the circumnex. « 

P. 4o7. once is vvittioiu the grave on the final. 

p. 4f:}. yuiXiu; wants the cireurnflex on the iilt. ’ 

P. 48‘J. hasj^o mark of the smooth breathing on the first syllable, nor 

an acute’ on the penult. This page wo hear was eancelled. 

P. 491 . opof has a grave, instead of an acute, upon the first syllable. 

P. 510. ctitroi has a wTong breathing and no accent : TrcltiTAi has an acute if^on 
the first, aiuVa gmve upon the last, but ought to have the grave only ; rov before 
is without an accent ; n^T^y in the same page, has a grave on the first 
syllable, instead of acute. 

P. 513. xa9ffo/jiai i'sprintcMl for xct^/tifc/xfti, eij; has a grave instead of a circum- 
flex, aifd ti has neitiier accent nor breathing. 

P. 531, (auToy,has an acute accent, instead of a rough breathing, on the first 
,yUable. * 
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Here we close our toil in pointing out some of the errors which 
occur in the Greek typography of this edition, and we fear that 
the patience of our readers will be equally exercised and equally 
exhausted witli our own. 

May not the Greek language be understood without a know* 
ledge of accents ? Yes. May not an editor understand accents, 
and yet decline the use of them Yes. May he not understand 
and employ them, and yet sometimes err ? Yes. But such errors, 
when frequent and gross, ought not to be overlooked in an edition 
which professes, like the present, to correct the mistakes of Baxter, 
Gesner, and all preceding editors/ by comparing their quotations 
with the text of original authors. A sense of the duty, which we owe 
to the public, extorts from us these remarks : we do not mean to ofler 
any wanton insult to the feelings of the editor : we give him credit 
for real and great proficiepey in various branches of useful and 
even ornamental knowledge ; but wc cannot dissemble our opinion 
upon the claims, which he in his Preface has laid to correctness. 
If those claims had not been made so deliberately, and so posi- 
tively ; if writers were not aebustomed to hold in codtempt the 
general observations of critics ; if readers were not prone to admit 
the general assertions of writers ; we should not have submitted 
to the drudgery of examining, or the mortification of producing, 
particulars, so minute indeed in apj)earance, but, in a question 
about the merits of an editor, so very pertinent and decisive. 
Horace abounds with imitations of Greek writers, and allusions 
to them. The commentators upon Horace have, with great 
industry and great judgment, collected a multitude of these imita- 
tions and allusions Every editor of Horace ought to understand 
them clearly, and to print them correctly. The editor of the Vari- 
orum appears to have been sensible of this duty, and he professes 
to have discharged it with diligence and fidelity. 

We formerly expressed our doubts, not so much upon the 
reality, as the success, of his researches, and we have iioj^ bruuglit 
forward a long and apposite series of proofs, in order to convince 
our readers, and to justify ourselves. c 

In our next Number we shall examine how far the notes in the 
Variordm edition conespond to the catalogue of authors, from 
whom they are said to be selected. 

V. 


* Ml*. Wakefield omiti accenti: bat. in tbe Variornm, we have Midom or 
aever Gtaak wordi fnotfd fimn Mr. Wafcafieid’k obtervationi. , 
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JU'TVkO P [US 

>’()LI.ATt;S (,UM >1ST0 IN 1111!! lOTIII'C V PlillI.IC \ C INT MilllGIENSl, ti:i 

•I ITI l.l S 

i;ri:vjauiuiM kutuoph m s'kr rii>,:is ]{o.m\xoeum. 


I >i pivi'falioiic ml Imp. I rn't'iilau 

iJrtTriK'O, Jirf. Ihn ‘1‘rcahip. : 

til >/S 7 ii 

>> 11 1 ( : till, aiiditis . >tri: til!!. V(l(hti*> 

]n ; |K-nsi*ipniiM 

• 

^ Uni'M 

C:\\). 1. pair. 1. (i;ii \'r liilis : <pii Klui*.r 
S\ l\ ill* W 

p. <»(*(<, (Icf'iiii ; clrrvMM <‘t 

p. Kill. N[aii . kii!. s\ tins 
p. ut 'p'i ■ aiit rpii 

tr< Cl Mt( siiiju . 

auiKj ticccniv vtiiu) <|iiaito 

Cap. 'J. p, 

p(ip(i!i!.' :!<<}}: p.ojMilii'< iinn 
p. (>. lii l>js : nii)is Ivoina' 

.1 

uttjiu' virjiiie'* rapiiit : la# 

ijlia". % arum 
rap'ui'Kiii : lapt.uaan 
p. y. <*H <rjiis fvt : (Moditas ct coii'-c- 
c^l 

<{i«iaus (lies : hi dies 

(^<ip. p. (pii'ieni : 1?. 1. 

>e»l lion : St d in hitc MSto semper 
srrililnr Sactl 

p. in. c(nn|MMiitio.((* : ‘^iipputnlioiic 
dcct '•■i! : the. t 

('ap. j). \ !. rltmlms amiis : ft duos 

iiiinos 

Ca|i. :y. |>. l!2.J|^iiin : flostinni 
p. 13. Vi;u;csHiliP)uarto : vi^e.siino rt 

(piilltO * 

Cap. 0 . p. In. adjunxit : 

iirhcin jntravit : urheiii tUest 
Cap. 7. p. lo. launiia : aiieilla 
p.lU. capitiiiii j.\\xiii : capita LXXiii 
niiliia : (ietst 

Xi.v. i.nperii anno ; devtni 
Tarpiinii : 'l^r^uinii Snperbi 
filia’ siikc : siuc ih'i'vi 
Cap. lb p. -O’. «rbe po.sitaTn : . uihe 
Konia p(>sitani« 
filius (-j«s : filiiis 
p. ‘iV. vijfiiiti ipiinipic : iiii rt xx 
Cap, 9. p. ‘,’3. nialus esse voluissct : 
esse oVcA-/ 

iinpcriiiiii loiipus : 2. 1. 

• aiiiiiiiti iinuin ha^crciit : aiimuun 
hniicrent 

yOL. V, Nq. X, 


p. 21. nt Tannilni'i'. pcllcrtlnr, rt : 

{/. 'tiint 

. Cucrc'. i.c ; laicu }i.u crciirctnr 

Mi)>idta ; ald.iM 

luaacn t ; rv n.aneict 
p. 2‘>. O'.! VaiciMiv : cst l..m‘ins Valerin^ 
twip. in. p. *>7- l»iuln> p:.c>io ; Itnitiis 
Ai pin lio 

i ip. 1 1 . p. ‘jy. piw^taret : 

1. 

p. '.“b X’.ileriiis : ValtMius 

C\i»^. l‘j. p. .*n. '■ li : ileesl 

p. .>1. < 01JVII..I’ v : 

p. ;JJ. a'llem Koani* ; Dicta- 

tor Kon. ( 

Cap. 1 1. p. ..n. Ix l.'arn n'jM. .n crniil : 
W' lli.M conlia Komaiujs irpara- 
\eiiuil 

Cap. 1 >. ii)i(i. Octa\o do; iiao anno post 
cp'ctos rtLc. ; Oct.i\o di cinio 
pO'ti*M.i5n i(“." " “{C'-ti rruit 
C.ip. 1 ). p. 3i>. Htnnnnoiiun: Uomanus 
Hoinapf.s [<jar] . Konuno'* 
p.dr. Xcfurii el uXor Voliounia. • • • 
... \^:^iv^ent ; Vetiiriii uxor 
Do'iiini'.Ki 

Cap. 10. dud. C.V'Oiic Cabio et Tito 
X ii tMiiiO : Cruio I’alno et Liicio 
X’icmmi 

p. :'>d. hrdiiiiii soli : bclimii 
I’ntplrndiiin : complciuluin 
p .Sp. pol'ieiMt : poiint. 

(bip. 17. p. 40. Soquuuti .mno : Soqiiciiti 
(; 4 !)iv'n anno 

p. 41. pi'iC text Mill : piwtcvldtani 
Cap. I'd. p. 42. facti siinC qai : 

(pii 

Decemviri iioiiiiiKili : Deccinviris 
noininatJs ^ 

p. 4. 3. lieue . beiiiguc 
e.\ ii- : e\ liis ^ 
tuiiiultiim : tiimiiliiiu. In hoc autetn 
jl/.S7o tiiuudtiis pene uhique u( 
tniiiiiUis scribitiir^ oniisso t post- 
eriori, j 

Cap. 10 . ibid, dcoftuo qiiiiito : dccimo 
rt cpiiiito 

p. 14. umbtV eivitates : 9?1. 
p. 4;>. coiijmixerunf : coiufuxonmt 
- dictalore : deest 

Cap. 20. p. 4^. cos vicit acic : cos acie 

H 
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Italin^ atqiic : Italispqiie 
p. 47 . rivitatr est. : civitate. 
p. 48. et jam Romani : et Romani 
accc'ptu ctiam auro : auro eiiam 
acccpto 

LIB. II. 

Cap. 1 . p. .SO. captaru autem priiiio : 

captain priiuo 
p. 51. omncs : omnibus 
eoriiin : eartindem 

Cap. !2. p. 51. Titus etiam : Lucius 
cliam 

p. 5^. poi'tas hello : portas rum bello 
et civitates : octo civitatc.s ' 
Cap. .3. p. 53. Trilmiioriiiii : bunoriim 
p. 54. essciit . e.s.se 

Kesum^rriint : Praesumsc^nt 
dignitatem : et digoitate 
et triennio : ad tricniiinm 
Cap. 4. p. 55. dclatiis : oblatus 
Cap. 5 p. 56. consedorant : cum scde* 
rant ibi «. 

T. Miuilinsijiivenis Lucius Malliiis 
sibi ct postcris : a postcris 
p. 57. ducti : ducta 
Cap. 6. p. 58. nollent : voliicrant 
p. 60. Ita a tribiiuo : l.s a tribCfno 
Cap. 8. p. 65. Fabio Maximo : Fabio 
Cap. 9. p. 66. eoruni : ipsorum 
p. 67. Manius : Marcus 
Cap. 11. p. 68. Eodetai tempore : £o 
tempore 

p. 69. auxilio : auxilinm 
Cap. 1^. p. 71. jiiuctiH : conjunctis 
perrexit : perrexerunt 
qui cum ; qui eum cum' 
redimendis * deest 
• p. 72. est, lit, cum ; est, cum 
quarta : ut qiiarta 
l^cem arquis : S. 1. 
p. 73. quam jam armis : qiiam armis 
Cap. 13. p. 73. remandatumquc : rc« 
^ inandatura 

a senatii est : est a senatci 
p. 74. omncs, qualis ; omncs esse, quails 
f^Mus : dmi 

p. 75. XX millia carsa : xx ca*8a 

Pyrrhus fugatus : Pyrrhus tamcn 
t fnfpitus 

Cap. 14. p. 75. potnqrat : potcrat 
veneiio Pyrrhum : veneno se 
Pyrrhum 

p, 77. exercitum ejiis ; exercitnm ci 
Cap. 15. p. 78. C. Fabio Lusciuio : Calo 
Fabio Licin^ 

p. 79. Canina : Canino '• r 
crCGLx:)fX : ccccLXi 
/ Cap. 16. p.f79. OgiiloU) ; GalUnio 
p. 80. Aniiriiium i AmiriiiiM 
Cap. 17. p. 81. Juato : Xamio 


Cap. 18. p. 82. census est habitus : 

rciisns hubitiis 
p. 83. ct rrge : desunt 
Cap. 19. p. 84. arerpta* sunt : aereptie 
Hicronom : Ilicronrin rcgiin Sicii- 
loriini 

Roma triiimphatiim : 2. 1. 

Cap. tiO. p. 87. Corsicain : Corlscos 
vastavit : vieit 

triuniphuui rgit : triiimphnvit 
Cap. iil. p. 88. Hainilcareni : liamil- 
carcni regrm 
perditis ; deest 
usijne : dnsi 
p, 89. oppidis : derst 
p. 90. rcliigcriint : rcmanserunt 
ifrcisi : occisa 

Cap. 22. p. yo. Servio : Servilio 
p. 1)1. profccti : prospreti 

piigimtoribiis : piigiiantibus 
XV millia hostiiiin aiit : desunt 
nisi tanta fames fiiissct : nisi (luod 
tuuta fames crat 
expertarc cxrrcitus : 2. 1. 
p. 92. servaii vix potueriiit : servari 
politrniil 

Cap. 21. p. '96. XX millia hostiiim ; re 
hostiiim 

p. 97. habebat : habebant 
ccxxx : c3txx 

' petierunt : petivcTimt 
Cap. 25. p. 98. uxoretn a cunspcctu ' 
uxorem conspcctii 
Romanis : Senatiii 
tanti : se tanti 

Cap. 26. p. 99. Junio : Vinnio 
Cap. 27. p. 100. anno belli Puuici 
XXIII. Catnlo ; belli Punici 
xxiit. anno a Catulo 
p. 101. cccc : ccc 

Niiiiquam in mari tantis copils 
piignatuni est : deest 
p. 102. exxv : xxy 

argeiitiquc ponjjB argenti pra dv** 
, Komunoniin : Kmanam 
« Roiirdiioriim : Komana 
p. 103. AtVis : castris 

dari cos : 2. 1. ^ 

atque id pretiiim : atqne prctiuin 

LIB. 111. 

Cap. 1. p. 105. XXK.I : xxx et vi 
p. 106. auxilia non ; anxilia Romanis 
non , 

Hiero : Hiirbn , 
dono : ddmurn 

Cap. 2. p. 107. turn bellnni : tamed 
be Hum 

p. 108. legatio Carthagiiiiciwium Ro« 
mam : 5. 1. 2* 

Cap. 5. p. 108. Balbo : Vulgo 
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Cup. 4. p. 109. »lc Illy rib ; cx Tllyriis 
Cdp. 5. p. 1 10. turn pni&pvrc : tain pros- 
pcrc 

Cup. 6. p. 111. tiiiltiinupin est : cst 
deest 

Cap. 7. p. liy. ilistris ; Uij>tiil)iis 
p. 11.*^. jrtritis : U'tati.s sine 
p. 114. Illinium pcriilum ct \x inilliiim 
C4|uituiii : desiuii 
I'Mldiru : (lata snnt 
Cap. H. p. no. xx : XI 
p. /i7. t't (iiiMi :itcsu,it , 

jiiii\(-riiiit : cunjuiixeriint 
V Sicilia : ox Sicilia 
trajccil : Iransvdxit 
Cap. 9. p. llli. conOi^it : coiifliflt 
cirtcri : oa'teru 
p. 119. a(lv<*i>iis : ad 
iinpctii : amhitii 

('up. 10. p. 1*20. qiiadrn^csiinu : l 
F aliioqiio : I'uldo 
ambus : ambo 

p. lyi. consiilf* aitcio : altero consilium 
i. f. /lini. Paulo 

p. aiit pra torii • • • * aiit orci.si : et 
pnptorii • • • • et oecbi 
Cap. 11. p. 1*24. sc ad Anuibalcm : sc 
Aiiiiibalem 

non esse ii(‘eessario.Stf: non neces-..i- 
rios ^ 

anrconiin annulorum : 2 . 1. 
p. 1 2.'). e niaiiibiis : e\ maiiibus 
seiiatoiuim : derst 
p(Tdif(|iie ill : perdit in 
p. 12(). ei a Carthsijriniensibns ad rcpa- 
randas vires xii : ei rursus Xii 
IV iiiiilia cqniliiin : desHut 
XX ; \x\ 

Cap. 12. p. 126. in Italiam : aditaliam 
p. 127. prumiUciis: promittentcs 
fell!) hue : .sub ea 
non etiain ea : non ca 
Cap. 15. p. 1 28. iprocotisulc, qiii ad : 

procoiisnWail ^ 

Cap 14. p. 130. portas: portam * 
■leiu : hie dceni^^cd posl venientuin 
insiri^ur, 

fratre ejiis Asdrubale^: fratre 
Asdriibale 

p. 131. cceprraiit : coeperuut 
iirbe : Crbs 
Aai.e : Isaiiriu? 
p, 132. eimiquo : eiini 

lUi oinni : fta omnis est 
r.ap. 10. p. reddidit, qnare oinm\s 
icrc Htspanisc ad «vini iino aniuio 
transierunr. ; reddidit, qiiaic tVre 
oniiie.H Uispani.uiio aninio ad 
cum r^an^iel•^lnt. 

Cap. 16. p. l:^. ti. Fabiua ; Publius 
Fanins , • 

p. 136 . milHu captivonim : millia ho- 
mimim captivorum 


disportivit : dcqiertivit 
traiisierant, nirsus : transierant 
prills, nirsus 

p. 137. occisiis ost : orcisiis fiierat 
Cup. 17. p. i.>7. Hinpiuiiam : Ifispanias 
Cap. Iti. ;>. !.}!{. in Itaiiain : ad Italiam 
p. 1.J9. apiti) StMiam : ntSenam 
pu«!-lia‘c : postiuic 
Cap. 20. p. 1 10. post : postea 
p. 14 1. piiuiiuvit : pnimat 
iiitei fecit . iiiUriicit 
p. 142. cap it : cepit 
iiiilitilxis : dn'st 
capit : ecpit 
ab Scipione : a Seipione 
Cap. 21. p. 143. qiiaiii flens dicitnr 
reliqiii'-st* : desunt 
ct (niinqiie : desunt 
Ronmm iro : 2. 1. 

p. 111. Iiubcrent, D : haberent, lit D 

Cap. 22. p. 14o. addita pondo . 

udditis' • • •poiidcribns 
p. 1^6. osteiidiqiie ; osteiidifqiic 
Cap. 2.3. p. 147. eapto ; qui primum : 
capto: primum 
j.\xx : v\x 

p, 148. rediit^ingcnti : rediit et ingenti 


LIB. IV. 

Cap. 2. p. 1^9. qninquasresimo : deest 

p. 1 ;) 0 . FlamiiiiiiMs ; Flaminiiis 
rcf(Pm mittitur : desunt 
C)rrt*ciir ; Graicis 

p. I."?!. qiiiiiqiiai»iiita solum naves ba- 
beret, rcliquias Komaiiis daret : 
dtnunl 

pra^slaret, ct ob'.idcni darct filiiim 
siimii Peiiietniiiii : pra-siuret, 
filimii 8I11II11 Denietriuiii obsidem 
darct 

Cap. 3. p. 1;>4. quia contra : qui contra 
auxilio fuissel : 2. t. 

Cap. 4 . 154. Scipione, C : Scipione, 

et C 

p. 3.3.>. Sipyium : Sirpylum 

p. 156. lll equitum III millia eqlii- 

tuiii 

Antiocbns : dei ft 

p. 157. petiit, iisdein : petiit, quas 
iisdeni • 

p. 158. ssunt omnes : sunt a seiiatii 
onincs 

Asiu^'iiis : Asianiis 

Cap. 5. p^ 159. Q.. Marcio Pliilippo : 
^1. Fliilippo* 

p. 160. Bitbynia* regem : 2. 1. 

Cap. 6. p. Ibl. Cotyii Co\fium 
ct lllyrici : et deest 

p. 162. auxiiium : auxiiio 
Ariarethes : Ariaratus 
i£gypti : deest 
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p. j6:». t'st, rta : missus cst, a 

p. It)]. (‘t siios : sfsiios 

: dedil 

Miller ejus, et uxor, et duo : uxor, 
niArer e,ii:^,et duo 
(|ii<i({iie t jus : tlesuut 
eoi^uiluiu ( M ; <M»jiJiituin cst e^cn 
Cap. 7. p. Uij. I'erst o aurern/Emilius : 
Pi'iseo K. /IDiniliiis 
♦ujiit i!!t(‘i'<‘r . ‘j. 1 . 
p. Idd. (’ niuites ; euiu juilitis 
/M u.'.iiis : .liltiiiitas Piuj(i> 

sed ji!\t<i : et iiixtti 
p. J67. ut uppaf. iet ; dr.unt 

iali'iitiiiiuiuiu : ti.iitiiuoruii) 

Cap. .'i. p. IdiJ. rebclluraut : rebella- 

mill iiij^eiiti : mm dcest 
Triuiiipba' it auteiii : ante*.*:! ihest 
p. ICl). C. Anicius ; IMaucius 

niiiitaruiii^etUiiiiii rc^c» 1‘. 
p. 170. ctiam venit : 1. 

nttpie Prusius : t l I’vir i is 
iircepli : cvcepti 
tIoiM : (ieest 
aUulciant : attulcruiit 
liiiuin .siiuin Niconicdciii : 3.4. 
Cap. p. 17(), prospere : pro^ncr.is 
Cup. 10. p. 171. uimo ab Cruc coiidita : 
ii. 3. 4.1. 

p. 17^, belluni : dcest 

ranica : Sciiiea ' 
pra>crat Cartliaginiciisium : 2. t. . 
p. 17.1. Famca : .Setnea 
dimicubat : dimicassct 
Cap. 11. p. 175. I'cx Niimidarum, per 
annos .soxaginta fere : desant 
Cap. 19. p. 17d. CarlliagiiR'iii ini.ssas : 
Carthagincm cst lutssus 
el oniiiincrita : ad ornamciita 
anno, post, qiiaiii : anno, <|uatn 
Cap. 13. p. 177. C'<rciiiu.s : Cicliiis 
p. 17U. ex indilibus ejiis : dcsunt 
Cap. 14. p. 170. ac diruit : et diruit 
p. 179. Andriscus, qiii : Andriscua idem 
cpii ^ 

dicitiir : dcest 

Cap. ij. p. 179. Pscudopcrscus : l*scu- 
dopeisti 
servis : servitiis 

Cap. 16. p. 101. gcssit. .Surressit ci Q, 
PompciiiS rgcssit, ct Q. Pom* 
pciiw • 

ad idem : ad xv idem ^ 

Cap. 17. p. 10^^. delude : inde 
p. J83. ignobileiTi i.decHl 

Mdhcirius Cose : JVIancinus xvii 

Cm-^ ^ 

infrim'i'j infiingcrc 
p. 104. viiidirart lit : juiiicar^nt 
UviUkiy ad : -f4ctas, et ad 


Cap. 11). p. lO'i. Ko tempore : Eodem 
tern pore 

mortuus cst, ha rcdrmqiie popii- 
liim : muituus, liaivdciu luipii* 
iuiN 

Cap. 19. p. 10 ). iHTox Dccimiis ; Mox 
etiiii I Dccnmis 

p. U>6. li ininpiiuvii nirigna "ioiia : 

I. 

MV ciin!i) post : MV pos| 

(’ap. JO. p. 107. Is Ciiim lies : ITic 
tjlUK*?i<s 

p, IHli. ij>i‘ (is c*.! Liciiiiiis : missus 
I*. Tii.-iniii? 
balx'iis : 

fill uio’. juv it dt'nuvt 
iiitcrtccui^ ; iiifdlicius est 
p. ISO. i^inianus : Koiii.iiiis 
t(>rtnna : d, vd 
I'n^fuat ; coiitiigcral 
fame : dn 

triiiinpluui dceo : tniimpliari v''iiiii4 
de CO * 

Cap. 99, p. l‘>l. Calvinus : d/Vf/ 
tunc * turn 

ri gi : duci Vituito 

p. 19:i^. Hituitiis : \ ituitus 
dt'di.lit : dedit 
ductus : jieidurtiis 
Cap. 9.3, p. 103. DC \ will : iiciiii 
Nariioiiam : Narboiic* 

Post a L. Mctcllo : P. A. L. 

C.rcilio iMctclIo 
Sca‘VoIa : d* cst 

Cap. 24. p. 19.). Scordiscis : Cordi'*rI« 
.Cap, 2.5. p. 191. altcrum ex Tliruci.i : 
dt:bunt 

Rom*n cst : 2 . 1 . 
e Gallia : ex Gallia 

Cap. 26. p. 191. Nasica ct L. : dcsunl 
p. 19.5. fratres : decfit 
p, 196. Postca : P. A. 

profcctus est : cst decst 
Cap. 27. p. 196. in de^dilionem : dcsunt 
p. 197. hello lins'iii : 2. 1. 

•oppida Niimidia? : 2. 1. 
p. 19S. acti siint : df*suut 
p. 199. iiiiis ductus : filiis snis ductus 
birat^latiis : strungiilatiis est 

LIB. V. 

Cap. 1. p. 199. MauTlins : Malliris 
Teuton! bus : Teutoiiis 
p. 201 . attriti : dcest 

ci et : dcn^unt 0 ■ 

p. 203. Tciilolioilum ; Te«tomodum 
Cap. 2. p. 203. copia. . iiifinita crat : 
enpias* •indnitue eraut 
naiti eo proolio : nain pr%lio 
^mul sumbo ; 2. i. 
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('ap. p. 20 ). anno : dce^ft 
j». VVtliiis ; Vilins 

3’. KdTiinnis : T.. He mums 
‘■oxics : ‘-fxio 

p.V-r/. fartu : ^ 

ainitloH't . a<linittoret 
pnrtor t:rssis^rl ; piuprfVloi* 

Cup. 1. p. 207. DfiAil : IK Jl 
p. 2UJ{. ‘ifstnrns : 2. 1. 

i^qm* ; iiU'inqiio 
p. COO. Qiiaif : (^na rc 
p.‘ JIO. C't L. Cnrnolio : 4"t (Virnolio 
Cap. . 1 . p. 211. cum no^puio : in 
poro 

piiino : prinmni 

l('^pnnsunl <’vl iJlirid.ili ^ ‘5. 2. 1. 
p. 212. rt <\ 4.1 Ai i<)l).ii7Ui)4‘iii •••• 
piiKis c\ 4 a ; d> ‘iiinl 
iibiciitiipic :jil)ii|ii4: 

Caij. 4i. p. 21 >. Ailu 1114 usi : 4*t t im-nvi 
M^inli ; .\\\ 

ip^aniciiu' nrl)4-iii : ipsas -Vtlicnas 
\l\ ; \lii 

p. 21 L ."^jlla iteiiim : 2. 1. 
xiL’inii : vv 
lilins<;ii(' : cl fiiius 
4*urn S>lla dc pac4‘ ai;orc 4'(i'pit : 
jussit cum Sxlia ilc pace a«j:i 
Cap. 7. p. 215. cuiii Jcj.ati : ilc.'tunt 
rex ; • 

or4iiuat<i cst : rst dimt 
p. 210. rcparaninl : roparavcriint 

t\ xciiatii : 4* ^(Mialu 
ait t'lurani : in tiip^ani 
p. 217. suuniin : sinis 
Cap. U. p. 217, j'-iarius ; deest 
p. 21o. cjiis : decsl 

cliam iirluMu : ctiain cl nrbcnji 
p. 21‘>. ill pnvlio ; in co pva'Iio 
victori> : victoruni 
l»ci Cii. Poinpeiniii : per Pom- 
pci uin 

Sylla aniios : Sylla ntipic aniios 
p. 220. tniriitis ejus : dt'siuit 
Cap. 0. p. 221. 4{uartnm ct xx : xx^ 
coiisuinscniiit ultra : consni\^cruiit 
hacc ultra 

LIB. VI, • 

Cap. 1. p. 222. aliiid in Maceilonia ; 
tertiuiu in l^mpliylia ct Cilicia : 
uliiul insl^imphylia ct Scilicin, 
tertinm in Macedonia 
p, 224. Hirtuleio : Uirtiilcgio 
varia^: deest 
asiiia: pcrsiios * 
p. 22.5. redacta* sunt : sunt deest 
Cap. 2. p.225. Rliotlopam provinciam ; 
Rliodopain per proviuciom 
Milsus ci : Mbsus cat ei 


p. 220. C'lrio : deest 

us<|iu* ill! Daiiiilnum : 3. 2. 1. 

Oiiciii Im-IIo : 2 1. 

Cap..), p. 2 / 0 . coii.Milc : cmisulari 
Cap. 1. p. 2/:i. C/U. Cijscoiiiii.s : C. Cos- 

(’(ii’.eis 

p.i M 4-ijiis;ilf : 

Cap..!, p. oppic-.Mis Cst : coni- 
prcsvns 

sf cumins : n 

Cap. 4). p. 2/'’. Coil.i : (ax'la 

It’staineiilo : p4*r Ir tamentiini 
p. 2.S0. ( ‘iiani inti a oppitlmn ; ctiain 
oppidnni 

Cv/irinn Cy/iro • • • • Cy/ii-i : 

('Mtiicuni C}iiii4.'()‘ . . • • ( y- 

mici 

p. 2.'>1. comninratur ■ 4*ominoiatii3 
Cap. 7^ p 2. >2. 4‘jn^ ; Liinilli 

p. 4‘rtu: <*ruiii ; i’lmi’iiml 

inoxount : n.ovuat. paravoiunt 
Licinio ('r:ts*o : 2. 1. 
p. ‘j.SI. Iinic fini** : Imic c l finis 
C 4 >. *'». |). priiiio uibis condil** 

anno : 1. i. i. 

C\/icc‘nain : Cv mik r jiam 
p. 2.5>. Ain.isinn : \ic.i ^os 
Cabiru : 

ffo mei’wtC' : (‘Mi!|nT’ir4'ntcs sex 
nl ih'i.t vovil-its inut'^.si's 

p. 2.‘»0. 4>i, ct (Mstra : (‘st. c istva 

Ml ‘•o^xiltinii.un oiaaipavciat : i/f» 
siini 

p. 2.‘'7. I'ua niccs : Plnrnii-is 
Cap. o. p.2.57. Tsjiranorxx l.i : deest 
p. 2 v-< 8. imhilissiniam, i-cpit ; 

Arziaiu’in iioSiiiissMiunn rci;in 
•\rn\cni;u‘i, cepit 

tcxccutis niiliiim.s clibauariuruiu : 

\ii. I), cliban.iviia 
reps tVatre : 2. 1. 
rcdipiprat : riqxM'.it 
p. 2*)2. iCL'iuuo : Icnioiios 
at (pie ita : at in 
paranti ; petcnti^ 

Cap*. JiO. p. 2.V.I. .\lUTant4 niLiiculIus : 
nil- cm deest 
atcpic cos : I’t cos 
p. 210 . Cscndaniani ; I'^ciidailiam 
Caliylcii : Capilcii 
Calatim, Paiiiicnopolim : Calaty;^, 
Partlnnmpoliii 

p. 211 . Hislrum, Byrziannem : His- 
trimii, Hyziam omnem 
qni (!ontra : qiii, qmc inimicorum 
incaliie il/.S’.] tricnnio tai'dins 
qiiaiii il^dmcratf t^nmphavic 
^ (.Hccro in lihro (jui Lucullus 
dicitiir. contra 

cup. Ilf p. 212. ad id n^ssus : adiuiis* 
susque 
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p. Apionis: Appionis 
rivil.itt‘5 : iirbes 

Cap. 1.'. p. 243, piratsr omnia maria 
■ infestabant : omnia maria.pirata: 

infesti tniebant 
Mo\ ei (It'latiiin : iVlo\ delaiuni 
p. ^4.>. iiiiilibiis : dee.st 
occisis : occidit vt 
cum in siios : cum in sitoR unde 
ftn'san subditok. Glarr- 

anns etuwi cxpnmt suos per cog- 
natos vet subdiUis 
peri it aiiteiii : autciii devst 
p. 246. annis : aiiiios 
diiobiis : <]tios 
ar.nis : an nos 

Cap. i:J. p. ‘JI6. manibus cjus : iiiani- 
biis ipsiiis 

Cap. 14. p. 248. Orodcii ter : Oro- 
dent : Ur ’* 

ar rnniicra rogatus : 3. 1. 2. 

Artaceii : Artbacein 
p. 24\), donavit, (piod : duiiavitco quod 
p. uiiia'iiitatc loci : 2. 1. c 

tranvgrevsns ; Iraiisgreshus est 
Cap. lo. p. V:>1. C. Antonio : Cii. An- 
tonio 

p. 232* pradio \ ictus cste t iiitfifcctns : 

VM'tns pradio intcrfectiiA 
Cap. 16. p. 232* ab urbe coiidita : nrbis 
condilie 

p. 2.53. 6lii : filius 

pecimia, auri : peennia ct auri 
infinitum poiidii.s : 2. 1. 

Cap. 17. p. y.i'i. consul est factiis ; 
consul tacius 
priino : prinios 
p. 25.5. centena : l>c 
p. 2.56. eiat ; ct cos : erat j co.s 
Cap. IH. p. 2.50, .Surena, <>rodis : Sirc- 
iia, lie-rod is 

Cap. 1 4. p. 2.5i>. siirccssit : deest 

Romani iiotiniiis : Fopuli Romani 
p. 260. e Gallia : cx Cvallia 
atque ciiiti : utquc ita ut 
aliepii deferreut : aliqua cicdcfcr- 
retiir 

p. 261. congregates: turn congregatos 
transivit : traiisiiiit 
p. 262. ducc, contra : diice, Seuatus 
contia 

CSp. 20. p. 263. regressits : reversua 
victiis, et : vjptus C-st, et 
Palaeopliarbaluin : Palacoparsa- 

p..^l. cquitum i eqiiites 
^ sexcentos : nr niillia 

totainque nobilitafem': qqe defpt 
popnlomm ; brilornm 
Gnb 22. p. 26ff. Mox etiain €«»ar ; 
Mox Cijlsar 

p« bclluui ; 2* !• 


p. 268. ill auxiliiini apiid Tliessaliam -* 
:3. 4. 1.2. 

Cap. 23. p. 269, dictatori inagislcr equi- 
tiim : magister cquitum ct dicta- 
tor ^ 

p. 270. Magni : fkesi 
Varro : Varus 

Cap. 24. p. 272. cst profectus : cs^ 
deest 

CiiiPus ft Sextus : 

Ca'sar pene v ictus ; Ctcsar victns 

Cap. 2.5. p. 274. I'onsulfuerat : Cor'iil 
cst tactu.s 

C. Ca.ssius : Gn. C:is.4iiis 
cum senatus die : 3. 1. 2. 


LIB. VII. 

Cap. 1. p. 27.5. fercac iiono : ct nuiio 
bella ci\iiia : 2. 1. 
p. 276. X. ct \ III. : xvni. 
p. 277. Iia^rcdcni ; rcgtMii 
Cicsari * Cicsari Angiisto 
Cap. 2. p. 278. CiC'^ari : Ca'sari.s 
f'opias miiitiim : 2. 1. 
cum Antonio pacoin fecit : 3.1.2. 1. 
profcctiis est : cst deest 
p. 279. ct rcinpn 1)1 i earn : id deest 
Cap. 3. p. 200. Ca’sar : Consul 
dcfcndcndain : ilcfcndeiidiiin 
p. 281. L. Antonius Cos. : L. (^s. 

Cap. 4. p. 282. coinmotum cst : est 
fittest 

Pompeium ; pax : Pompciimi cst ; 
pax 

Cap. 7. p. 286. ex qua fngit : cx quo 
fngit 

Cap* 8. p. 2B7. postipiain : qtiam 
fiicrc : fuerunt 
p. 280. Atclla : Atollo 
..fScpultiiB cst : cst deest 
Cap. 9. p. 28'9. res Roinana nuigis : 
3, J, 2. 

p. 290. tunc : turn 

P^nticapaE'on : Anticap»oii 
p. 291 . sicut : sic 

millia captivomm : 2. 1. - 
p. 292. siipra^ : .super 
Cap. 10. p. 294. appellatus est : cst 
deest 

Cap. 11. p. 997. inos gessit : 2. 1. 
in qtiibns : -in qiieiso. 
quae Ciesarca : quae ntme Caesarea 
Mazaca : Afazta 

Cap. 12. p. 299. ac funcstusimaB : dt- 
smtt ' 

p. 500. a;tatis sua*. : Btm deest 
Cap. 13. p. 300. patiuua Caligulsc : 
2 . 1 , 

p. 301. taedifi imp^vit : iniperavit 
mediae* . * 
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atfpie insulae. Britannia; : cl in- 
sula' Hritamiis 
qiiain nuliiis : quo niillits 
p. 302. Plant iiim : Palii'^ciiiin 
ft nobiles : ac iiobiles ^ 

Britaiiiiiain : Hritannias 
Kninaiio iinpei io : 2. 1. 
tiliuque : tiiio autem 
rgrcgie : egregia 

Cap. 14. p. 301. ct diiiiiuuit : decant 
calidis : in culidia 
^ blatteis : blattinis ^ 

partem seiiatiis : 2. 1. • 

p. 3():>. vel tragico : ut tragico 
p. . 06. qiiali : quasi 
sub lior ; sub co 
Duw taincri : Diia* tar.liirif 
Clip. lo. |). 307. destitutiis : destiUitus 
esi 

p. 308. do saxo : osaxo 

quod ii'jter : quod est inter 
interfecit : se intcrfecit 
p. 309. Augiisti faniilia : 2. 1. 

Cap. 16. p. 310. ejiis vita : 2. 1. 
p. 311. Othouis : Octoiiis 
Cap. 17. p. .311. Otbo* • • >Otho : Octo 
• • • • Octo 

p. 312. et \eroiiis faiuiliaris : desunt 
p. 313. Bcbriucuin : Bctricuin 
ad bellnm : desunt 
ieiiiet ipMiin : qisiiin deest 
petentibiis : ot petentibus 
civile brlluin : 2.1. 
impd^'ii die : 2. 1 . 

Cap. 18. p. 314. Dcin : Deindc 
faniilia : ex tamilia 

p. 316. id adco prae se ferret : ideo se 
preferret 

prius Sabino : prius in urbe Sabino 
p. 317. erecta coma et capite : ejecta 
coma capitis et 
Periit antem : autem deest 
Cap. 19. p. 318. apiid Palscstiiiam : 
Palestlnte 

Germaniam, delude : Germayiain 
et deinde ^ 

p. 319. sc in imperio : se iniperio 

quart! cum omiii diligentise pro- 
visionc colligerct ‘^desunt 
p. 320. bonitatis ; leiiitatis 
puniret : puiiierit 
p. 321. clarissimaVnobilistima 
Cap. 20 . p. 32r. leniter : leviter 
annum mtatis : letatis deest 
noniim : viii 
Geniturain : Senitnram 
Cap, 21. p. 324. modbratissinuit : deesi 
p. ictibna conrtxit : 2. 1. • 
ita deniiserit :*ita deest 
ut in cadem : ct iu eadem 
et liberalitatis : deeuMt 
at nulli : ut cum milH 
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ct cum ab : et ab 
respond! t ; respondent 
p. 326. dixit : dixerit 
Cap. 22. p. 336. biennium, menses : 

birnniimi et menses 
p. 327. ipsius circa : circa deext 
laiides gratiasque : 2. 1. 3. 

Cap. 2:i. p. 329. aiiream et : auream 
aiit 

pom passus est : 2. 3. 1. 
acivcrsiis : adverAiini 
Catto.s . . • • Cattis : Cathos • • • • 
Cactis 

Multiii tanu'D : tamen deest 
p. 330. legio • • • • interfecta : iegionei 

• • • • interfecta; 
praptorio idast 

p. 331. Odeum, Porticiim Iseuni, Seni- 
euiii, ac : Divoriiin, Poiticiii 
siuni, Serapiuin, ct 
p. 332. XLV : XXXV 
est sepulturii : 2. 1. 

• LIB. VIII. 

Cap. 1. p. 3.33. Domitiaiio enini, exi« 
tiali : Domitiano, rxitiabili 
p. 33#. fad ns : est fad us 
Cap. 2. p. 33.5. 1^1 puis Trajanus Crini- 
tus : Vulpins Criiiitus Trajanus 
p. 336. fi^'tiis est : 2. 1 . 
p. 337. repara vit : pr.i'para\it 
et \ ictophdli : desunt 
Tliervingi : Terjuiigi 
p. 338. niiilia in : in dfest 

Parthamasire ; Phar- 

naee Siro 

p. 339. Bosporanornni : Uosporaiiorum 
et Arabiini 

Cardneiios, Marcoinedos ; Car- 
diieuos, et Marcoinedos 
p. 340. Aiitlicinnsiuni : Autheiiiisium 
Persidis : Peraiilos 
Edessios : Meseuios 
p. 34V Madenani : Macedeuain 
Cap. 4. p. 342. daiiinatns sit, is : dam- 
natus sit, atquc is 
ob boo : ob ha^c 
Cap. 5. p. 343. iiiinis : nimium 
coiiiiniinis : comis • 

p. 344. LXiii niensc nono, et die : 
LXiii meiisc , 

•epultiis : sepultiis est 

Ossa cjns, collocata in nma aurea 

• • - -sita : Ossa coilata iu umam 
auream* ••-potita ^ 

Ca^ 6. p. 346. xroatus est ; est deest 
p. J4T. Trajani uxorc : 2. 1. 

coiisobrinae filiuin* vivens : coufo- 
briine susc filiiim* vivus 
p. 348. Idem : Dein 
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Cip. 7. p. 466. appetentissimus : atten- 
tissiiniis 

p. 467. his ad postrcmum : hit postre- 
mum 

liberalibiis studiis •* 2« 1. 
omiiiao : omnibus 
Cap. 9. p. 469. iilios tres ; 2. 1. 
p. 470. potius qiiam jubente : post- 
quam jubnite 

p. 471. fratri bclliim : 2. 1. 

Constantis : Constantii 
rcdacta est : est deest 
p. 472. militibns : militi 
Cap. 10. p. 473. gravia pcrpessiis : gra- 
via est pcrpessus 
caesis exercitibns : desuni 
p. 474. Singaram : binagam 
p. 475. et ciinctit : et in ciinctis 
prima : primariim 
et jam imperator : jam deeti 
Cap. 11. p. 475. Seda * Sed semper a 
p. 476. abrogaium : obrogatuin 
qui novo : qiit deest 
compiilsiis est ' est deeat , 

invadente : viiidirarite 
p. 477. capiitque ejiis pilo per : caput 
ejiis per 

Cap. 12. p. 478. idoneae : idonea 
conferre : effcrrc ‘ 

cii'ciimlatiim est : est deest 
Cap. 13. p. 479. natura ferus; et * na^ 
tura et ' ^ 

Cap. 14. p. 480. alia obiidenint : Ita- 
liam obsidenint 
p. 481. nutaret : inidaret 

Alamannonim : Alemannomm 
Cap. 15. p. 483. bellis occnpato ; qui : 
prseliis occupato ; quibus 


p.485. niniis : niroiiim 

rredens ; jiiox ctiam uxoribus : 
desunt 

inhorioros : inlioborcs 
Cap. 16. p. 486. Ctesiplioiitcm ; Thesi- 
phontcin 

p.487. VI. Kalend. : X. Kalcnd. 
a^tatis altero et trigesiiiio : desunt 
libcralibus : ct libcralibus 
adco lit ■ desunt 
iieqiia(|iram : qiiaiiqnam 
iogenti t3t proiupta, memoriie te(i'.v 
.. cissiinx : iiigeiiti, proniptae mc> 
morise et tenacissimac 
p. 488. et tributorum : cum ct tribu- 
tqrum 

fieri posset : ferri posset 
p. 489. religionis Cliristiana^ : 2. 1. 
Cap. 17. p 491. consensu : con'«ultu 
coiiimendationc - comniuiidatione 
quam siia^ militibns 3. 1 . 2. 
p. 492. Caiidium : Claudiiim 

et in Hlspania : ita et in His- 
pania 

p. 493. conditio non pcnitus : condi> 
tione penitiis 

cum integrum • turn cum inte- 
grum 

p. 494. Itaque iter : isque inter 
petens : pofens 

Cap. 18. p. 495. quarto dccirno : iili 
setatis ' et Oitatis 
ac mtniiDiim : sed minimum 
p. 496. Is status ' Hie status'* 
nouodecimo • xviii 
Quia autem ad inclytos : auteiii 
deest 


JIac collatio a Beaupreo Bell de Beaupr^Hall in com. Norfolc, instituta/uit. 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
On Detached Passoprec of Tacitus, 

' ^ y 

NO. III. 

Tacitus days in his Hist, 1. 1. c. 54?, Miscrat ci vitas Lingonum* 
vGtere institutb, dona legionibus, dextras, hospitii insigne Again 
in c. 8. Centurionemque Sisennam dextraSf concordis insignia, 
Syriaci exercitus nomine ad prsetorianosferentem variis artibus aggres* 
sus est . Again in bis Ann* 1. 2. 58. " Miserat amicitiam ac feedus 
memoratnros, et cupere renovari dextras.” Thqse three passages 
arc allusiiFe to a, curious custom, which seems to have been imperfectly 
understood by the commentators, as the learned reader will see by 
turning to thf*Notes of Lipsius, and of Vertranius, of Aurelius, and 
df Fre^hemius, upon the and the third passagi^. Pichena^ 
upon. the second passage, seems to have comprehenoea the meaning 
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e{ Tacitus, as he says, “ Unde conjicere possumus fuisse aliquod 
signum, duas dextras simul junctas referens, idque argenteum, ut 
cetera plerunique militaria signa, quod dono invicem mitteretur, 
tanquam symholum hospitii, aut fidei, aut concordiae.” 

Gesner says, under Itenovare^ in his 'fhcs. Ling. Lat, “ Renovari 
dextras mpcrc Tac. Ann. % 58. Idem Auctor (referente Alciaco) 
ostcndit, 1. 18. dextras, concordix signa, ultro citroque destinari ab 
exercitibus solitas.” Alex, ab Alex, in his Gc DieSy 1. 2. refers to 
the first passage of Tacitus, when he says, “ Fuitque apud Lingones 
ae’-vatum, utdextrx effigies hospitii symbolum ferret, et incolumitads 
tesseram.*’ li. Faber says in InsmThes. Eriid, Schol. “ Dexterse etiam 
inter signa militaria erant, qux mitti ad eos solebant." Spanhemius 
observes in hh Dissert, ii. de Prasl. cl Usti Xa?nism. (2d Ed. p. 119.) 
“ Hinc etiam morera illiftn vetustissiniuni jam olim promanasse, ut 
ud absentes legiones et cxcrcitus, tanquam praesens hospitii et con- 
cordiac tessera, dextrae mitterentur : [Spanhem here cites the tW’O first 
passages from Tacitus, and adds] Quae mire certe illustrant plures illi 
minimi, in quibiis duac dextrae Junctae, cum inscriptione Concordia, aut 
Rides Kxcrciinitmy aut similes dextrae imposita: pcrticis signoruiu mili* 
tarium, aut manus alias addita imagini Augnsti ab aliqua colonia, 
cum in Fidei procul dubio sy^mbolum, turn in hospitii id genus memo- 
riam.” Pitiscus, in Lex. Ant. Bom. quotes this passage. P. C. 
Hantlialer in \\\s Kxer. J"ac. de Nam. Vet. (Novimb. 1741.) says in 
Ft. 11 . p. 108. quo [Spanhemio] Hisuper disco, usitatum olim 

fuisse, ut al) Urbibus ac Provincii.^ ad absentes legiones et exercitus 
dextrx mitterentur, cum Fidei ct concordite, turn etiam indicandt 
parati lubentisque hospitii causa : uti de Lifigonensibus fidem nobis 

Tac. faat : sed absentibiis etiam dextris signa ipsa prxsentia juratae 

Concordia;, fideique suflicere potcrant.^’ Spanhem says in the passage, 
to whicli I have before referred the reader ; “ Fidem etiam et Concor- 
dinm, diiplicis dextra; illiusque irnplicatx symbolo, non immerito in 
iisdem minimis signari, h. e. datas Fidei manusy ut in Thyeste loqui- 
tur Seneca, ct ante eum Ovid. 

Jura, fides uM mine, commissaqve diwlera de.rtr<p^ 
aut sicut alibi innuit Annalium scriptor, Mos est regibus j quoties in 
societal em corn at, implicnre dextras; neque enim summum illud apud 
Romanos solum, sed apud barbaros quoqqe pignus fidei et securitatis : 
ut rem alias obvium egregie illustrat hie Josephi locus, (1. 18. c. 12.) 
^ens colloquio Artabani Parthorum Regis, et Romani Praesidis, 
Ei dextrnm dedity taftquam maximum confidentice arg^imciitum apud 
omnes iUos barbaros ; neque cnim fide^n Jhllet quisqttan} ex iis, aata 
semeJ dextray neque fidem habere aubitahity tale securitatis pignus && 
iis nnclu<y quihus injariam sihi met acre poterat : .ut non mirum 
renovari dextras pro fidei, aut foederis redintegratione usurpas^ regem 
regum apud Germaniciim.'’ But when Tac. says renovari dextras^ 
he undohbtedly alkides to the renewal of these symbols, which are 
described above : Facciolati, however, ^inderstooS the phrase in the 
same way : he sdys, Renovare dextras est foedus amicitiamque in- 
staurare, cujus jungendae praecipuus ritus erat dextras jungere.** 
Ernesti says on the first passage : » Durior modus loquendi ; et 
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alias tcsseroc potius Insignia hospitii, quae mittantur i scd contra libro- 
rum consensum nihil tentandum : credo cum Pichena ad Hist, 2, 8. 
f'uisse figuras quasdam ex auro, aut argento ; Ibrte quales in niimmis 
triumvirorum rcperimus.’' 

We have in Hist, 1. 1. c. 19. the following passage: “ Inde. a})ud 
SenaUim non comptior Galbae, non longior quam apiid milltt ni, 
sermo : Pisonis comis oratio,et patrutn favor :iderat ; iJiuki vr)iuntalo ; 
effusius qui noluerani ; medic, at pliirirni, obvio obse^jiiio ])rivat.is 
spes agitantes, sine piiblica ciira.” G. Droiior says on Mnif /U 
pfurimi : “ Sic volebat Ryck. e suo MS. Agr. vcriim cum adverbl'Lni 
medie non occuirat, nisi apiid Fimicum alKtscjue reccniioris l-a.iiiii- 
tatis scriptores, cmendabat Freinshem. niedii^ ac pfrrimi: ‘^ic voriii; 
cl. Gordon, While the iudip/ermf, and the major pat t : methr l.iTiiou 
habent omnes MSS. et ferine omnes libif r/f, non at : uieii oiiam 
medie uteunque videbitiir, (piod mox ^cqiiitur. aoitante.s ; nam pest 
mediiy rectius scriberetiir, t^^itabani, lU recre r>bserv;rt cl. I' ri.csi ns.” 
If I maybe allowed to intei'posc my opinion, I would u ad maiii et 
€plurimif as in IliU, 1. c. 8d. V?(li*us ct pliirr.s ; but iliete i'^ a dlMi- 
culty, wdiich has not been noticed, in the expressioii,, (j/nm tbseipiio 
privatas spes ap,itantcsy a c<mstvnction, wliich, in my liuniblo (^pinion, 
never proceeded from the pen Tacitus, ulio may be irM iutI irom 
it by altering the punctuation tiuis, AJvdii et p arim?, nbxia <ih,<r(jain^ 
privatas spes a^^itantes [sc. anim(>], siitepvhlira cura. This aileration 
restores to Tacitus the gn.dation, which he intended to m.ike — 
Multi voluntate ; ^/Usius qui naiueraut ; medii^' rt plan mi y obvio 
obsequioy sc. toquebanlnry as in c. 16. Ga/ba {ptidr'm har ar talia, 
tanquam principem facAvt ; cceteri tanqnam cum fact ft toqurbnutiir. 
The objection of Brotier, and bf Ernesti, th.it, if v.e read mrd/iy 
we must read agitahanty falls to the ground? wlien it is considered, 
that there is evidently some verb understood before xa^hrutate and 
effusius, ■ I would then translate the whole passage thus : “ Tlie 
speech of Piso was neat and appropriate ; and the Failiei s expressed 
their approbation (not — ‘ heard him with attention/ as Murphy turns 
it; for it is evident that some of them .spoke on the occasion ; many 
of them delivered the sentiments of their heart and tlinsc, who had 
been averse to the scheme of adoption, complimentcil him m more 
profuse terms, w'hile the neutral, who formed the majority, spoke with 
a servility, w’hich betrayed itself, revolving in tlieir minds the hopes 
of private emolument, without any regard to the public interest.*' 
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GULIELMI CA^TERI 

T)e Raliont Eumidandi Gracos Auctores, Syntagma recens aucium. 


De Lilcris omissis rt Snpercacnis, 


xo. ir. 


j\ \ \( acl alteram emenJandi rationem, qiix' multo diflicilior est, eL 
ingcnio.sior, litera^, ac syllabas, et verba deuique 

turn sjniMila, tiijii plura, vcl addit, cum (ipiis est, vel tollit. Primum 
de litci ls igeniiis, quaj b.rpe vel supersunl, vel desunt, ut in singulis 
docebijmis. • 

In fit scrihendiim pro t'-AtJcroJ'i/ Aristid. In- Panath. xx.i ov5l 

T6<; ii'Jc'rt r&fv t^'.uuTMv i>t7r>^yi^f>uuiyov uv^r.uzO'v^ 'rci/'.sctG‘^cA'*cA\ pro TrXcls-fAxrat 
Platon. 2. ItViTi (pOL'jhUi IcilKiV TO, 7rXu(ruXTX, UT-y.tili TiVUg ffKoXia^ 

TTU^iiy/. t/.y-syjt'jCiAi piO ill TEgypt. c(.yu.^iZaifT<t^Vtti\ 

pro Hol. 2* e<.Ta7ir<iVTi pro T6T0VTS lili. iv. cap. .5. ex Athen. 

Contra jca^aovr/] pro y.oTi/.ovTtct Alislid. in Panatl'L ^.s-tomov] pro 

(TTOUOV Hel, iniMO d. Sl.V5lT4V pi'l) aOVVUTCV^Gorg^ VTTi^ ^ 

pro ygacorr^r-y^ xsiTU s^sctotCK gTS<S>} Ss Trarjiv^^o/ fcen 

xstt sTs^ay? '/r^oso't avicv ySyOjtcsvoyj. 

Jn /S sciibendnm pio Aristid. Platon. 2. 

K^,t ttteti* lftt.2^ Tfly? (TQ^ovi iy/>i r<5 ,T^05*;3i«^e*v t2 Aoyw. pro 

irt&ioL‘C^i P(»l\b. d. 

In 7 scnb(Miduni X'yovn^ pro Xzoyrt Aristid. subi nitium Panath. 

TM Xt\hvVQy zyu *y e/'TElV UUXMVy ^ ToA£< T«V 5^yft>v 0T6 ir.gflCyjtt^eTSUSTO. 

U7r/i?^\uyit,joy pro a:T» 3 AAedw«vcy ill liyinil. C<nitra chituivny] prO ciusyitiyov 
llel. .‘1. -u£T<>cii'; pro yrt/ct6T<it.\? lib. iv. cap. 2.'^. e Plutarch. 

In‘^ scribendum yrn^i^uv pro Aristid. dc Paraph, pro 

§tvra!v Syiies. ('r. 1. Contra saute* | pro 5^5*5; Aristid. in Panath. aiJ yte^ 

SrTS^JJ/etSVJj ovvduiu^ 2XX’ UPTi ^^OSTKiKT^lCZyr,, 

In e scribendum x^lvstiv pro x^tvuy Arist. Lcuctr. J. Contra ^rgao-af] 
pro enj infra. ^ • 

In ») scribeiulnm xi?Aj?5''vT«5 pro Clem. Strom. 1. Contra 

tTm^Ku*] pro e7r/ipr,KUi Aristid. Platon. 2. 

Ill ^ scribendum pro ^ce<r»j Arist. initio Platon. 1. als6* hi 
TTifTrS TTS^i uzrdyraiy, »y Ti? <p«V*j ygyoasva?. 6|sP^8<y] pro e^tAeiV 

Sicul. 1. ^tscp6o^x7g pro S*x^o^xiV. Contra prodit. (et Antiph. TiT§«Aoy.*/8.) 
Sdvxi pro ki'vx* Platon. 2. or* youov^ uyxi, Kxt eyeyxtns Kct} 

rvvUTTiiv TX hxxtx, xxi (Tv^/Sov^sve-Xi, Ct Gorg. eAeyyi? iyxxju. Contra 
pro p6o^xi Aristid. in Rhod. rx^ xx^yxg txvtx? xxt xrovwq, tutt 
^xa%q \xxSy (p6cfx^ yeyovvfx;. xir^^usj pro Contra prodlt. 

l^iXuv pro \%ihhiy Serm. 3. «V tovtwu run cTTet Seo* ^iXdufi nv^» 
syUervae*. iXav pro aO^ylib. vi. cap. 27. ex Eurip. • 

In t scribendum c-i;y<€v«5 pro rvysyrif Aristid. initio uf Sarap. erx^wr- 
Ttf pro Trx^ovrtf Leuctr* 2, it T9vriC9ri$9 ^y, xm $i 0nfiat0i TMfoms Ipxmm 
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fcri ^nXld] pro Platon. 1. Contra »^9uoi pro 

Aristid. ill Monod. x«ei fttykiuf U^i0^ioi xcti fz, r^et, iceti ^eiru^. 
pro (poi/3M biSf lib. vi. ca. 9. e Plut. Ku^oXKh pro xecieXtKitv lib. vii. 
ca. 23. ex A then. 

In X scribendum i>r»x%fiiK*^ pro ‘srtXifAM^ Gorg. zrxAx^i?^. Contra 
MVTt£y] pro vetvTtxuy Aristid. initio de Paraph. pro xxtIjj lib. i. 
cap. 1. ex Isac. et Steph. 

In X scribendum £aJ«v] pro i|£/v Aristid. extrema Platon. 1. Utrwtf^ 
^yredi^^urKevTot etvTdv £|si* tig rovg fnro^ecg. etvXyitrrtott ^pro el'rierriccv Plato. 2. 
Xtyav pro ly»¥ Sorm. 5. fiiyetv ri iym i/ziy xeti ‘r^^fzvufz.tvtg o-vvdvnxg ttV^/ 
Xoy6Vg* Kctri'K'Xtvn pro xxrg^Euci Polyb. 5. xxTU'srXtvrM pro tcxTa-Trecvrai 
in Prociil. Conti-a MtMv"] pro uXiUdttxv Aristid. in Panath. ov^ \\v7FXa^ 
yn^-av r£y i^ufttvdiv rifv aXti^ttxy, vTrs^^tjSijxoTtg pro wwg^^Sfe/SXijxoTs? I-.cnctr. 4*. 

In fc scribendum ^xvrav] pro ixvrou Hel. 2. vofcav] pro yooy 10. 
Contra' ^roXtaty pro waXt/uaiv Aristid. Leuct. 1. roVre 3* oux 6T/ Tav 'KoXifAUV 

fzovoy Irrivt xXX£ x«/ ru 'tuy t^taruy UTrctyrx vtto tovtov toy Xoyov 

%ix6t%y pro dvAiceiv. Contra prod it. i^^uxvj pro tfcvriis^uuy I. de Concord. 

^ 2t Ug iri^evg ifAvi^uetv xi^icg tetVTcv TTtiovfziYog. 

In y scribendum av^Iv pro cv^l Aristid. septem locis, initio Panat^ 
Sicul. 2. de Paraph. Platon. 1. t?r, et.»Serm. 4*. (et Ilel. 1.) ^tTrXovv'] 
pro iizrX6v Platon. 2. x^ifAyeli^yt'] pro ibid. YXVTOfY pro xvT»f 

Serm. 2. ^rXcTayrt 3ii v^ttivmy urxXyi.Tih, kxi ^mxg rtvxg ruv etvruy, et 
Polyb. 10. Contra^ diSe] pro awSw Aristid. quater, in Panath. Platon. 1. 
et Plato. 2. duobus locis. x^viHo^j pro x^ufAiog Serm. 2. xiysij pro x.yfif 
in Panath. et de Paraph. xi»^] pro in Panath. xvi^rt cuTo/g ^al^trog 
•wv ^^XX»Uf x«i XtfiiYtg r^rdurot. pro Hel. 1 . iw 5i pro ruiv Si 

lib. vii. cap. 29. ex Eui*ip.''xJTx<] pro yaurxi in Aihen, fragm. 

In $ scribendum lofp pro St^o/tcsyeay Aristid. extrema l^anath. 

^Xiicrrctg yx# vzrt^ ruy ii^cfAtyxy xviTrtiXtv. 

In • scribendum 0 ^^Vovrx« pro ^^kvtyrxi Aristid. Platon. J . Contra 
yui^] pro vAvr Aristid. Platon. 3. rrXwg pro ttoXia^; in Ailgypt. o 3* xgx 

M4$tct^£vog Juci sX/K^yog ^Ixtttg uy^ xeci ^txUv elx^v. 

In X scribendum xcc^MxtfAxct2 pro %ffAxot Hel. 4. xxt x^lg tIym 
" oifixci rwg vUvg a 4togf lyvouy Contra mu^uXifttv^ pfo xu^wrXvuy 
Ari.stid. initio Sicul. I. iri^cv Sif rev xx^xxXvuy ^ fc*i ytx/xy riig u^Xt^gy 
fXF TO xifMTuy x^urjj. 

In g scribendum x^ertfep pro sr^Tig^v Aristid. in Asclcp. Contra 
erertftfg pro er^ert^erg Aristid. Parap. 9rU.^s;^fTxi pro 9rx^£^;^STxi in 
TBgyp. xeTeg 3*, £y IrfAty^ xeretfMg x^urrey iSiof^ ^xgE^;^E'ix< rvr 

rereir^ fivfMru roVxJ Hel. 5. i 

In e scribendum 9r#da-i«r«yj pro x^H*xey Aristid. in Rom. ct Platon. 
2. f^rretj ft>tr£ Platon. 2. xJiyr iy fxiox ^et^ r^«tyaf3txg Sy. x^era^s 
pro grf^ytt 2. de Societ. x^ex^tfeire pro x^e^t^eire Platon. 1. xjinYctt 
pro' £iiwi in Etcbn. ig x^tf Vfuvettet xtf?yx/ reif xcti^h UYXt rev fi^^yevg 
x3iiy jutTiXx/Sf;. Contra xfxtcXtir^atJ pro x^ee^xue^xt Aristid. Platon. 
J. fiegl prO firdg Serm. 2. x^eufteervY pro x^eruxeyrm* Platon. '^2. xxv 
^Toi$ Xeyetg ieuXif, ri rxy Xfeertixeyra/y ixnixdg fig ercy i^irrty. (et 

Hel. 1.) mimztp pro iiermxtp in -^gypt. xx^r pro xodr^dv in Rom. tig 
^ nUrfAey xxl xit^ fvf^eriws rirfetXTftf fit •{•veiW. Jam et x^e inter 
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In T scribcndum pro ^gfit^nKeto’tv Aristid. initio Panath. 

9 rP^sovT<«j] pro TrXtevMs 1. de Pac. sin^ t^6if i ^Xtoms $ kxtm 

y»if £|(oiiT 0 e$. uvTt^ii pro aveti^fi PlatOIl. 1. Contra TT^occtKOUfJ pro zt^ctbIk- 
Taw? Aristid. sub fincm Panath. towto /u,iv rev§ w^oro/Krovf TOSS eXXfiTt 
fiec^jSet^ovg TiOtpac^tvfcoreg Ik ^oaXov, e£Vo$3 etCrog Hel. 5. pro 

iV^s^l'8 Syncs. Hymn. 5. 

In V scribcndum c-vf^/SwXov pro Aristid. Initio 2. de Concord, 

et Gorg. ixiif^g :yK«^. cct/^ii pro a^si lib. i. cap. 13. eXenoph. et 
Eurip. Contra e^<e g pro tv^te/g Aristid. in HercuL rovg ^oTecuovg 
Trir-xTeet pro TriTrxvTeet lib. vii. cap. 3. ex Eurip. 

In (p scribcndum x 4 ^ig pro Isapo rov ^tXcKrnfc. i<rafg ^fv 

ia-Tiv x^uilg ^xvacrr^uTUt « av^^eg, rxg tuKTilfte»ag cvfi^d^ug (pxvi^ug xxhrrxtai. 

In scribcndum pro a^xg Aristid. in Palinod. xxi rig ayximrng 

u^xg xG-TTi^ii xAii^fl? £mv. Oiintra €<£y pro Aristid. in Paneg. <»» * Br;^8y 
xx-xe-tf x^iTtig ^taxa-KxXot Kotvoi. /3uKtg pro (ixK^ig lib. iv. cap. 14. ex 

Plui- . ^ , 

In A* scribendum pro x'i^ovftUvi Aristid. 2. dc Concord. 

lart XtWTuiv ruv xohuv xxi c-xo^.^^y xi^cvfiivvi. Contra 6g^i)>xi pro 
Aristid. in Smyrn. xv^xt i^tyoin xxt 


De Sy//abi.% el Verh 'n yJddendis, ac To/letidis, et de G/ossis. 

CAP. in. • 

de literis ;*nuiic ad syllabas. Ese quoque vel desunt vel super- 
sunt in primis, mediis, aut extremis vocabulis. 

In initio primum scribendum hxnsxy pro xvetxy Aristid. initio 
Platon. 1. (et lib. vii. cap. 9. ^ Plat.) ffiTxVcci] pro iruo-xi Leuctr. 4. 
fAiTxXxf.i/2xvcyrgg] pro XxfA,Qxy^vrgg in Rom. b v^xi^x rh rx\iy Xxftfix- 

vevTtg. x^o^s^ttg pro ill fin. PlatOll. 1. ff-vf4.x^oioyTog^ pro x^otoyrog 

initio Platon. 1. pro xv?^m in Smym. k jusv ovv x^irjSvrxTn xoXtg 

ly Tjy xvXx xrtl^irxt. c’Xftxrxy^ pro T<tfy Hcl. initio 1. o ^ xiytxXog fMvrx 
xxyrx rvv viotr^xyuv, pro sxirPxt initio fi. Contra scribendum 

^6vXtv6ty\ pro irvfi^evXfvxy Aristid. ad Rcgg. xecrov pro xxvxxa-^v in 
Rliodia. Kxi pvy xx^xxtey fiir xxi xxvxxroy. xxi x>^Xxg viiff-ovg oiKOVfAErxg 

prrty i^eiy rrxpsatgj pro rvff-rxa^ivg in Panath $itri pro fixfitirt Herod. 

irigi xcXiT. xxiiTTi^i/irxi Js rot*9u#py x^ovov^ iug xy xx^xSuyfM fcxfiUrg, 

In medio scribendum ^pxyrxyxytaxot pro e{yT<cy(vvi 0 *T 0 i Aristid. in 
Asclept jMOvo* Si cure* x<x/ x^tril ^oyofojy tiriy xyrxyxytrrpi. tiffnyn^ ‘ 

a-x/xsycug pro iiyptff-xfitiyevg Plato. 2. ixtiuxvvtisvcu pro ixiSttftiyov Serin* 4. 
ixtSetfisyav ya^ ^ov Xoycvg Ttyxg. ovcfAxaxhxrx ' pro opofAXTrx in fine Panath. 
et cyofx.xiixcrxrxy'^ pro oyo^xrxv de Paraph, quod olim in oyt/Axa^Sp 
mutaruilt.' ^x^xxxrxtiT^xg pro xx^xxxdio^xi in Panatl]. ex^xixpv] p^o 
ffxvXou in Rhodiac. li xoXtg de |y a-xvxav xixu^xu v|ieBT£(ou] pro 
vrri^iv in Rom. (sicut iifttr’^xg pro yifxk^atg Andoc. z ^g x^og A«kc).) 

pro XMt!^Ti^iy Sctm. I. ceyatxoanrojtetypy I pro MXPTT^ypv £tel. 
initio 2. aXXiSXPigJ pro xXXttg 9. xyx^t^finyxt] jfto X9X)^tnyxt 10. BT^P- 
e^ATTofium pro Lys. xxw xXxtjiixS, Kxrx'^^t 9 ‘dfMHi pro 

>t,xrx^UTXfAini Antip. Tfr^«A. /3. fi» xxrxpUTXfm^i Svr^^mg meT«- 

^'rtri* fiwXtvofi^wg pro fi%vX$f*i9$ig Lyc. MTX AMxjg. pro 
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Polyb. f?. Jwvd/xijVs^y pro Ji/ya/c^^y TJnicyd. 2. KUTiCi^oJv pro lib. iii, 

cap. 21. ex Dion. «aa«i>.a;v pro <»AA6>» lib. viii cap. 19. e Jiist. Contra 
scribcnJiini i'AAo;? pro aAAjjA«*$ Aristid. 2. do Socict. ct ^aa^jv pro 
fl 6 AA« 0 ii!/v 1. do Concord, t^o* S rix v;rt!^;^^evTiSt ;/ WST* 

«0AADAa»v ^AfAtoiv MyiiiTsti^ /8.-,/3fl6*or/jre; | pto /3 .'"••m ni. 4- 

y^flctctcwyj pro y^«;C6;.4oirAry Platon. 2. J)ro S.ts rci ii) I'Jciisin. 

et ^<ccTrat/(r<y pro ^iflCTflSTTavff-iy in Asclep. ovrot oi Tf^.^ruy^ov rJ;? yii< fli.r/.TflST- 
Tawo-fv, wcrwsg MTTe^i^ pro iA=4/p^:5J«!|t66« Jjt iiclr. 2. Onv^yj j pro 

fiuyecTov dw Paiapli. xu^'ioveri^ pro Ksirscho'jo t in i’»tnc^i^\ r. o^noiacj pro 
ificovotsc? 1. clc Concord. i^iXy.a-cH X£i/ TcuTMv f.i.cr': ili; cuoyotxi; ccxox.'rcct 

•yvMfjtA'i* ayfl,t£i« PlfL S. Ko^f. tots o.cua ;j ‘TPe^-iZv^^^ lumrr^etrot 

jcati T<i jia.-Aj} crat^dVe. uecv ftiav pro l/iii. xci7-'i 6/,4io'r;'. k',)qu,<;2 pro 

xsj^vxetf Syncs. hyiTin. I. a-J'- pro lib. i. c. 10. t x Miis. 

In fine scribendiim pro xx^A/crisj Aristid. in Rct^. «'qiio 

Iru’i) conjcctiiram nostiani .scripliis codex, uL cL alils pcrmiihis, con- 
finnavit.) ' rsAsVTJyTfi? pro TgAiwrJy J^aton. 2 xui riX:vro>v ut;: ixXx%xv, 
US ?<r|wsv. Tars pro ro in Gratulat. quod eiiani pro ruZ'ix jK)ncndi.m 
.Ly^. Kxrx s^aaraerf*. et iVthen. fragni. ct pro rr,Zro in tine Panatli. 
Contra scribcndiini sp^^av pro 5;^awTa Aristid. initio Lend. I. to %at^ay h' 
rot^iv y,yyx7Kirxi. CC ^<aeyy;AAay] pio %iXyyi>X(,'m extrcnia 

Platon. I. quanquam locus esi mutilus. pif) Platon. 

2. Toy pro Tai/Taw PhltOIl. 1. \cf.tovs ^'s revrov xZ 

roa-ovrevs to ttAjj^oj. vTrofAvrtf^x pro visr^fAy'^^uxTX in J'dcusin. ttots pro TroTfgflc 
Oorg. Vy. X-xXXfiCiJ^* TTOTi^X I* 'KCfiCtCXy, HUt^XS ij yyxTo? ; 

Tam sicut syllabsc, sic etiam voces uni us .syllaba* non raro vcl 
desiderantur, vel vacant. Ac priiiium xxi ct oCx dcsiint sirpissinie ; 
turn ^ix, TTx^u^ TTga;, iTTiy S:6^i, et alia, cpix uiliil est ojnis singillatim 
omnia recensere. Contra xxt saepe* snperc’^r, et cCx, nt si i: itio Sicu). 1. 
ct ay initio in Rom. ut aliqua clc multis proferarn. Oueniadniodum 
porro voces raonosyllabx, sic etiam polysylLibx nonniiu(;nam eodem 
pacto vel desunt, vel supersunt. Ac sicut literas initio diximiis vcl 
geminari sxpe, vel gcminaias reddi singulas, sic in vocilnis integris 
accidit, ut ese propter similitudinem nunc iVii'^tra geniinentur, nunc 
in imam duae contrahantur : quanquam lioc etiam per aliani inscituim 
fieri solet. De contractis excmpla pauca j)rorerani. cum ivlicpia per 
se cuivib possint occurrerc. Itacjue Lcuctr. 4. decst i^cvXmrxt] ante 
^yvtfyroci. fAvj ruy (AA»jyovy, \ ^vvuvrxt Trotuv in Roni. 

deest flTrtWflc] post n-xvrx, detst fiivuv^ post^,0-yy6y;(;04tey>i. a-yvsyp^ausyi} tov 
iiyrxtrx xtuvx tijv^i ryiy deest «tnte ty^uy» deest Trc^inixqJl 

post 9raA/r«$. in quibus est per.spicua similitudo ; pam ilissirniliuni nihil 
est opus exempla produccrc. Similiter, lU dixi, tcrtiere genrnnafitur 
VQpes. Sic •jn^fidnrxt Wi^cv ri xxi ^wtji legitiir J^laton. 

1. et paulo ante, tl fAnitl f^ru^ rtXi¥sm 9 hxpKitf /t&tthif, cum rs^ytmn e 
priore versu sit hiepte rcpetitiim. Quid quod l^laton. 3. decern verba 
sunt e.tertio proximo versu alieno loco inculcata ? Jam in Neptun, 
legitur, ivpTy $if if ruftourfi. at vacat ut cx historia disci 
potest; qiiandoquidqpa sclent Isthmia tertio quoque anno celebrari. 
Denique sic in Genethl. dicitS ffn yx^ vrx^avp'd o-ct rUf yeitnuf 
MiyifTPf.elyxficf^4}rdypvrx,‘r0f iftxvM i( riXuf* a/rt aZr^xx itx- 

0ii9f*9n ^dxit Kx\ rxvf ou KX0£miKt^^ 
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iro rr.i rr^ayo'fKTiK6v 'r^6<pt7o9 UTroiticZau, Heic 

equidL'm, iit dicnm quod sentio, tria haec, xeti retvr cvf prorsus 
cjictei.da puto, quippe qua^ de prioribus, x^i retvB* iwf cyrci mv$» 
cvcrevcriiit. Atquc liaec de similibus. 

Dissiniiiia poiro rpia' sunt, e glosseinatibus fere onuntur ; de quibiis 
paulo post diccmiis. Nunc ad ea pergamus loca, in quibus plura 
verba, versusque integri iionnunquam vel addendi sunt, vel ^ufo 
rendi. quae quamvis est omnium difficillima corrigendi ratio, sxpe 
lameii non minus est, qiuim alia* ull®, certa. C®terum heic quo- 
qxie similitudo locum liahct. Fit enim aliquoties, cum duo versus 
co.uinui idem habent initiiim, ut alterum scriptores quasi descriptum 
transiliant, et omittant. Hujus generis lacun® sunt in Aristi. septem> 
lit leviores proctercam : de quibus libri quidem sex, nostra conjectura 
postremam implevit. Atque illie quidem sunt I^uct. 5. in Rom. 
Platon. 3. sub fin. initio* Serm. 1. ct Serm. 4'. Nam inf prima ante 
^tTfiO£r'i^6ig desunt ^ Keettitovi x^iWrrif. ill 

sec Linda post de.Mint ecurols u l,QfkvXovroy x«i xetrtt^cci 

fyyvc^r^ ua in tertia ante Mytrxt dosunt /Ltyfrxi voXXi 

uitr.hitx uvro> ezr xvtou Ikhvov eri in quarta post 
flesunt Kul a vcuehrtfcis CiVi tv (ax cv^ « puro^ix^. 

in quinta post desunt x>^cvg-Ix lx*! ^vtx xXov^ix» 

hvdr^ EX*/ Hkx, in se\ta post ari?^ttxv desunt rdvro cvk €|«^xsjr yty^x^$xt» 

KUi ya^ %x\r'i riv Kyifiovont ^AA^'ri ^’^atrrxTTeni ifiol ft§TX 7»v 

xCtou ravrov TTx^xy^etuuxr^^y xx't eurcit ?iv&»(n(r6xt tijv xteAsixv. Jam nostra 
conjectura Iiabetuj Serm. 2. quanquam iTcec fortuita potius est, quam 
ingeniosa. Cum enim sic legeretur, rU UeTpx ys cCx «^xir, quod et 
aensus et verborum ratione pocticiim quid djesse non obscure signifi- 
caret : eodem fere tempore, quo hxc volvebam, inHomeri versum, 

rig xrv IxsTva 

%avTa ys (jLiMfO-um xaTstSvTjTwv avSgcoTrwy 

casu incidi ; eumque s^/xxtop ev fz-otpiff-ufcup, cum et versus hie 

U-'sset huic loco conveniens, et verborum similitudo, propter .fxdV«( 
repetitum, rcliqua fuisse omissa detnonstraret. Quid quod £u$ta- 
thiiis in eundem versum sic ait, to 2e, r/g xev Uupx, twxrxt tot« 

v^ig T<ro(, sx*/ x^Ay^^wg x’oAA/vv Sur^i^xp, Sic Hcl. 4'. post rxirtx^ 
desunt u/^ovpxi do fctt T^oAifv trgo; Kwrov fiV/vir, iig (q^ov obdi oror 

cAtf;^/9T0F uirt^^tfigpcgf fgri Asyo^exv jriiP rxtpixp* Sic et post I'TiorxA^swo desui^t 
x’gxTTif vvxW Kxl T«;^si vvf^fid^Afg eig to uv^/j^fAiPAg. f< di nul 

x-^ig iTco'T^A^fvec. Plura. proferre cxempla non est necessc. ad 

ca, quae supersunt, v|rba contendtmus : qus quoniam glossis fere 
debetitur, de his dicendum rcstat. 

' Ese vel pro contextu ponuntur, vel huic inseruntur.* Atquc heic 
mcrito deploranda venit superioris temporis librariorum inscitia ; qui» 
qu«cunque^%upra lineas in bonis auctoribus loco ^lossarum, 
glossematum (sic vocantur notas, qux glossas, sive difficilia vocabi^ 
breviter^ explicant) annotata reperiebant, ca vel emendationes esi|e 
cgncexius, vel membra censentes, temere inscit# nunc eapulsa var9 
scriptura, nunc ajpud veram conteatui irfulserunt. Neque boc in |ciie|ls 
tanmm contigijti quanquam ssepissime, utlib. 2. cap, es THikht. 
lib/4. cap. 1. ex Eurip. cap* 13^ ex Ariatoph. cap. SI* ex |iesiod« 
Vol. V. No. X. I , 
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ostendimus ; vei uni etiiim in oratoribus, ut ex nostro primum docc- 
bimus. 

Pro contextu glossa' ponitur primum de Paraph, ubi et 

legitur in carminibus pro T.Ta^i? ct ufifttf. Jam initio in Sarup^ 
pro hx^et^drrovj-t in scripto legcbatur pro ^nt^eirxi Platon. 

TTFiv^ii* pro (sic legciidum doCuimus) in cjusdem fine 

pro Serm. 1. (et Hel. 3.) quae quo pertineant, 

nemo non videt. Sed illud prxclarum Platon. 1. legitur, eu ya^ ov 
fl 9 V?i 6 fjttvot Xiy^vo-tf returet mdorreci Asysiv. ScriptllS codex pro Xiyovrt 
habet KOiiwvny et illud alterum pro expositione suprascriptum. Ut 
autem ad plura verba veniamus, 2. de Concord, pro his, ihU - rS 
x»ifS antiquus habebat hsec, ^iK^ovn vofnitvftiv thxi, quod cst 

priorum crudita interpretatio. Sed quid his fiet, quae Leuctr. 5. in 
eodem antiquo leguntur, xXX* •ru* vni^ rSv eLxXuf dixectet Tru^aictvSvvgum, 
i6«y TotrxvTiip ^/vafMtrvvmp lux’ieruv xvrevi cv^ u^ri^ seevr^v 

fixXXw IXeff^xi ra xxi T^tavrx ayctfix Si^yxr^mvg 

rip preXip» pro his, «AA ’ m rxti rjif yt xXXnj ^iKUt6p Trx^xtcip^upguerxt, x up tif 
roTctvTtif iyiwftcrvimt ^Trfrtiv ^!if. ^upcp yx^ XMKi^xutcPtovi T6a-xvrx 

xtci T6teevTet kyxAa* 8cc. qua; vera sunt. 

In contextu porro glossam positam, tribus locis doc^^nt libri, multis 
aliis nos deprehendirnus. Prinum sub initium Panath. sic legitur, 
xetl fxii fxovop rup TTV^utv xxi tTif rk a^^uarx xvi^T;, kXXk x»t 

ic«d , «AA;}( kieu.tr xxi ircXirflag lx hu>p xurtTg fh rk 
um^fAetrx» In antiquo desunt haec, fijj rk uiei^ftxrx xvrafg, Ac simi- 
liter quod extrema in Rom^. legitur, rfiff‘ 0 UTOP vxt^xl^u rtty aCrpv 
xxi Tflf irxTi^x, do-cp 0 v^* tirntp pkisop, xvrog tria postrema 

credo habere superHua. Quod autem paulo ante legitur, sWit 
fi^rifv Tdiff fAtil^ovuip rirvj^n^ora^f horum iiVnv deest in Aldino cod. 
tanquam rov tv^sTp expositio. Jam quod 1. de Sociot. habetur, xx} 
let^uTTVixii xaxxp xuroi/g Jxtkg kXoy/xf postrcmam harum vocem non 
hai>et scriptus codex, quale quid etiam videtur eo loco accidisse, 
quo cno^/x XtyiXjrrxi pro perperam legitur. Nos porro, quod 

Jnaton* 2. legitur, kxotjp rspx ie«niy«^«i/rn^» xx/ rxir^ xMp ux^h 
T 9 P isMfv. in his rip kxaip pro ^lossa habemus. Neque secus in his de 
Panat. irkrt^up rxvrx /xopx kxcverxprtg txh Tetie^xyfcipxp rf kxt* ^$ 0 g ttoAii, 
$ rx7t Ixvrxp x-xr^lrtp 0 vx mp ervftfi^vXn^tmg xxt rxvrx xxi rxXXx vptx^^up^ 
«W rji «roA«h illud xxrk S^ 0 g e scholtis hue relatum puto siquidem non 
raro solent ilia, xxrk dictum aliqpid monere. Similiter quod in 
Asclep. dicit, xTHuxprig iig*kXf rip y^p, eixpufcspnw vvi ft^PTXPp 

quatuor haee postrema tollenda censeo, tanquam explicatton^m voca- 
buli atque adeo ynp pro riv male pos^tum, ut et Hel. 5. et 

Polyb. ,4. Alibi quidem sic ait, pm) xS rxvrp^p) rip fct^ainixf See, 
Seift quid h& rursum fiety qiue extrema 2. de Concord, ex Iliad, pt, 
Iq^tur, (inu h*7f hepfnihtrm. quas tarn sunt hoc loco alieha, vix ut 
|tt scholiis potherint locum habere. Ac forte hoc anilni causa fuit 
^Bm in margine positum, et ab imperitis in contextum postea recep- 
tum; Eodm certe modo qudndam in Horatio antiquissimo versum 
ineptisiteilin inter^Cttteros, quasi verus esset, positum reperir Neqiie 
illud «niile potest huic dtei, earn In Rom. ex Horn, atat hsec, i! xxl 
JW riww ^ 44 kprhexXM : quss nusquam in poeta reperias. nam vel 
potuit hcc sue temport*, vel ex alio opere legere» vel etiam^ ut 
mesnoria labi« 
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De Conjunctione vocum^ et Disjunction. 

CAP. IV. 

Nunc alium corrigencH modum trademus. Is In conjunctione vocum 
Vel literarum perperam disjuncCarum, et vicissim in perperam con- 
juiictarum disjunctione cemitur. Inde autem originem hoc ihendo- 
rum genus habet, quod olim Gra*ci libri sine ulla vocum inter se 
distantia, quae nunc est in usu, scribebantur. quo factum post est, ut 
quj. satis periti non erant, alia vocabula non recte conjungerent, alia 
male disjungerent. Cujus rei cun^pcrmulta suppetant exempla^ breves 
tamen hcic, ut et in reliquis, erimus. 

Scribendum igitur per conjunctioncm ecfuc pro u fth Arlstid. de 
Paraph, av^yov pro Uf ^yap fbid. clIrAf rtevrx dfipuq £v ^yop, pro 

a vdyTii Platon. 2. AxiufJtiP pro uTriu Serm. 1. et umt/Atv pro umt, 
flip *2. ^7}?^lcv pro in Gciiethl. IJoy pr^ e| up 1. de Concord. X 4 t} 

-yrtpi G-TTcy^ejv iSUvTOf e| eiy etvTovq 1% uytiP 9ri7ff»t, prO 

tl atu 2. de Pac. pro Kui etiiovfAitec Leuctr. 5. 7rXMPi2 pro 

vMoy Ui in Rom. ‘JTOTi^ov i voXtg ftg ruf vroXus rets cUncsf S 

K ras ras ytpcfceyees. ^^^u^erfpdpj pro w'^ert^ev 

Lcuctr. 1. pro tee in Nept. F0^t^gTXt2 Xtyt^treis 

Plato. 2. ^Citp 6UP aXXiy ^ Foffla Xcyt^trect xetr iyrmvfciecy^ Stnrt^ Trxtietf 
rxK^eem^ tov ‘TreeXov. f^us2 ^ Platon. 3. r«vn}y< pro T«^iiy j in 
orat. Leg. ^ycryrfg*/] pro eium^ lU SicuL 2f et pro t1 in Alexand* 
et pro el Plat^. 3. (et pro ees Gorg. fXifr,s tyKtefi. et lib. 4. 
cap. 27. ex Aristot. et pro m Thucyd. 6. et pro Zfnn^ av lib. S, 
cap. 17* ex Lunap.) yxfiwxs pro xxi fiitxs HeK 1. fcvSl v^os sri^xs 
rep poifp Kxt fistxs, vyn^^F^vpeftUP pro axrt^ jr^upeftnp 2. iFertfclitK pro teg 
ert trep Andoc. prs^f reep fivFrti^. ^t^f^ep pro ire^ou Is3e« t«v 
StKxtey. xXX* lyr’ xle^iFrx my^xfAfAxrt xvrw rdupofix. revfup pro 

rev ^Ev Din. KXTx iyifecri. (et lib. iii. capite 19. ex Aristxn.) T^orretmit 
pro t’ xvtop Din. xxrx x^irtoy, xvtiprnt pro xMp rip Antiph. nrfxXm 

fid av fidpcp T^s X^^ists rev prxiios xrrem^pfieiy xXXx xxi xvrip riw v^exx^ 
rxypxrtiprx v<p' vfitxp iirtSx xvrcp* tTrttFoisx pro hrlrep dix Polyb. 2; 
fici^xp pro x^os fiittl^ep 1 1. tv^irus pro ^ tints Clem. Protrept. xxerr^xrtxc 
pro xxe er^xrtxs Thuc. 5. xeXvfit/StiTns pro xxXtp Sfrts in Athqp*. fragm* 
Fvre pro Fv re lib. vi. cap. 29. ex £urip. 

Contra scribendum per ^isjunctionem exXX^ et pro aAA«i Aristid* 
Platon. 2. »?iXet flip ip tvtfpevn reTg Tr^elyfitxn rip amip xvrSp (et 

Isx. xi^i* rev ki^xp.) xxxi rt pro ert bisy in ^gypt. et Platon. 2. 
(et Andoc. xt^i rxp fivSrn^.) xv rns pro x^s in Panath. bis. xZ ri 
quoque xvro in Eteon. et xS rxp pro xvrxp in iBgypt. et*Panath. 
x3 revs pro c»vrAv$ Thuc. 8. y tri pro viri Platon. 1. ofn^l pro 
3epr*s 2. de Concord. ii |(Uf ehevprtsp (>' •txi t* xM ^fepevpns mxpv 
Ftif ificev i^prts xXXiUxets xeXtfiinru eh rirxfrep % pro tts re reph in 
iBgypt. if MXvvif]] |>ro IfiMyXvaff in Panath. •» ixri2 pro mrrt. 1. dO' 
Societ. jtxxprx rxVt tptrrtf iude xX$epel^xp fiXtxxp* miii pro 
f^i iifeev de Paraph. mV xhtet pro trrxt fim in fin. Palinod. « 
pro xxxprx^ Platon. 2. )* pro eSi* in JEgypt. nxrit ^ rrifm rey$ 

xnfievs Mtrrxfiipevs dfyvPj eH* th r^ htfipxs irv^ei^u* fidtmfUy rii 
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7FnvfA9tTot un-oKotxOuf. cuS’ pro av K<eXXid 8 ^ 0 -ii? PlatOtl. 1. «v 

pro oi/ii ifi'i;gtfii<Plq^ton. 2. $u rS pro xvrm in Put. (pro 6tlru 
Lys. tear* uyacxiS,) warn? If] pro 9r<6v roroit de Paraph, rv^*! ^<8/ 
^ 8 /^ pro rv;^tK cuvif^hist Semi. 4*. 9 /ws^f FAjiAi^tfF^ rv;^}}^ v'vmUiet 
/MOA T^F FA;0’OF. 0S pfO Mm LcUCtr. 3. ^F 

l^eFAv pro ^FflCf^ijs-OjiecFov Hel. 5. x«t vtf] pro xetr^ 6. o a’^ore^ov] pro 

10 * ><x£f m/k«s 3(r^<, xet't ovort^iv \im r«/, Xoy«F 

t^Tf pro XsyoFTWF Lys. srAAworrgflftT. iAX' g.pifcTflf« pro, «AAee ^OtTxt 
Cemad. vsrs^ t?; ^a^^umcst. SAT'iAF Ttff pro sa’n uirut Isa^. vzri^ r«v vvjtfm 
TiFOf pro Gorg. vTti^. aAAttV^ tscvtc^ a-oAA^; 

xflfti ar<rav 0 ‘ 4 (i xtfi 7»iei>ifut (Mva^ pro hJtfA/uov«$ Sylics. 

hymn. 1 . tac pro ruvrm Polyb. 8 . ioMV£ ^ pro ioKbvtri 10. 5 pro 

Mfit* 12. hri ruj^iGTfMv pro Thuc. 5. « k^f prO wx»v lib, V. 

cap. 1. ex £urip« ^MXto% vavrnv pro iTraXi'-gv etur'^u in Athxn. fragm. 
tMvmif 6i pro iMViettei ibid, et vtot fih Ui6)n$et pro KetfAienvov ftiveci^ 

hfiM* T4 ftatrtMs pro riAr$ lib. iv. cap. 5* cx Athen. 


De Metathesi Literaruai, el Ferboruhi. 


Aliud mendoTum genus suppeditat metatliesis, sive transpositio 
turn literarutU) turn verborrm^ vcl singulorum^ vel plurium. de illis 
pVimum, post de his agemus. 

Scribendum igitur pro Aristi. initio Genecli. 

tux «r y€FF«/^ e^HO’iF xtgi a^iTXtuvw^ t^nrucrtc^ 

pro svtKur^ia^iiif Serm. 1. \^iv/!^utr4crn\ pro vTiT^iidviiTtt initio 
Panath. UtXAFrArF pro £A(^ft«f bis,'^De non agend. et Plato. 2. Iwif^wf] 
pro irntfiv in Panatli. <fF»« pro giF^i saspissime. kifpvf pro f<xovf 1. d^ 
Concord, et l«4Fn^ pro iF^nfft Serm. 4. Si i $Ut* pro 

pffvftx^w in Rozn. rttxrix^ pro xTunxM (quod e Krecruui corruptum 
yidctur) Platon. 2. profi»?i6¥Tts l^euctr. 5. et pro 

Pl^^on. 2. (contra ^Ti/3«8AoF pro feiTiAtf/SoF Serm. 5.) ^^t4v^M»2 
pro in Pannt. roif ia’i reHr o^^Xp^tvs ippttrrit'Avtt, 

mv«c«irA J gipro He}. S, fU»tvs pro fo^av; Is. rtv ki^«f. 

xipu^etp p^TKi^vpxp Alcid. ie«r« ttiixiTvixt pro hxxittixi Polyh. 

6. xtfr^P prp T41WF 15. et Cbm. Protrept. ^ Quin hoc etiam diversis in 
vprbis contrngit. sic rtw^tvt T&.Jxietispro taws Itipaws Leuctr. 5. 

jic ii^^pp aSf Mv^aw awf Plato. 2. legitur. Jam'^de verbis 

ipsis adfersqpns eaempla. 

' Scribendum igitur xtti pro }^a|ma/ xx) Arlstid. in Panegyr 

M ygp, n ««|i Kf^/Ai^rTth ip xuttu itwtpns xix}iX* xxi ti pro ac 

df Concord, (nec aUher in Asclep. foitasse pro joifoI imI legen- 
4 ui9I ^ tppfpph nt ntbil dosit.) riS^h pro flip taTa 1. de Societ. m 

Aft in Panatb. mhipitU w» a«aa»f Qintt fltnhUi rf m*Ti 
de Concord. xml 9ei{ni^pro auIaia 

Ifatoa. 2. IbiSni X«i hrrh upmp rkP fmr^wiu <p#vf 

9 ibidem^ quanquam Platonis verbal qust ^ loco 
n^uam In Pl^ona renerim potuimusf,* de Homerico quo- 
eupra dixi# sed ad rem. Hfl ‘ 


>tuii|iusf,» de Homerico quo- 
St verbonun 'metatheses in 
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po^ts occurrunt s£p!ssImG> ct agnoscuntur facilius nec hoc tantum, 
sed etiam versus integri nunc inter se bini I'Ocum mutaut, nunc alieno 
plane loco singuli cemuntur. Jam ad majora veniamus. Extremo 
Serm. 5. legltur, xMt rv^uv (Sox.6vi) XovKiiim ttu^ovtcc tu¥ xet) 

uXXovf rSjf ^oyov^f xeci •jr^^^r^ivuv ^s, liuh XovKt^ff n 

critn^tiift m) ^^trUikobi rtvq xxi Sii Kut •rcxi'ix rim, Xiixiop 

xvTC¥ hiyiiv Sjtfiow, 5cc. cum haec sit vcra scriptura, xxt 
XovKtom rav ireei^Afitt ttxi uXMvq rav Xoyov^, kxI xxt wxYiet 

rim* Kxi yr^dT^e^iv |Ufi» uriri^ uai6s roy XovxidVy r»^ ri ^ixrptfix^ 
xxi x’^oriMxt rcifg mvg, xxi' Xavxidp frgQg uCrh xtyiiv. lam. Platon. 1. h*c 
habentur^ unrt xai orxv tig voXifM^g xXX^Xtig iX^unv xs^^6»r,ti^ rdvg Tcx^a 
rtaM c£vr6)(,ti^m vfktr^iig u^ix^tvfiiuvg ik^evrxi xxi xTro'rtfAzrcyriVj iuBvfccv^ 
fAvttt Td rS* ^uXov, V7ri^ui^6vfAim riif rou Xoyov ^vrivy xt^avftifoi or< 

i‘ri rairti^ix xxi xc^y yfpivg iic-^xfit. At contra scribcii- 

dum est, xiiovfimi rd ruv fpird^m ^ZXcpf et h^vuovami cri Simi- 

liter Platon. 2. hxc sunt in fine soritisy oud* hg xf 4 ‘frdXig ivptfjtSirxit 
xpxyxii fjtviiipx fAviiiv XfAx^rxnip* xX}J cun rouro tifAxt xij$* ag, ti 

touto yiv^nrxi, eJSs fiixp ^dxuv iit ttLXip i^vofx.iir^xiy <pxlif,g ttot* xp, 
Verum wWs et prius aSti, locum inter se commutarunt. Denique 
contra prodit. ait, rtvg ciaou xxt rS r^g vyiuxg xyu^S XXI T^og itrxxrx 
xeixXovg TiriutifASPovg, iXxrrcp ix^ip rtvrav Tru&oifiifiu, In libro scripto prO 
nrifMifAipcvg legitur tXpiXxxorxgy ac recte : veruntamcn non est abjicien- 
dum alterum, sed ita totiim legendiim, rm V xui rS 7^g hynixg 
xyx^S nriftnftiPAvg, xxi v^dg trxxrx xxXXd}^ eXviXxxorxg, Atque ita de 
duabus mails lectionibiis unam fecimus bowim. 


De Accent ibiis. 

CAP. VI. 

Observandi quoque sunt accentus, qui non raro perperam collo- 
clntur. cujus quidem erroris eadem est> quae conjunctionis ac dis- 
junctionis origo. siquidem veteres nudas etiam literas absque apicibus 
ullis pingere solebant : id quod cum e vetustis codicibus, turn e 
scholiastis colligi potest, a quibus oliqiiando, sitne $ (verbi gratia) an 
£ Icgetidum, dubitari videas. Quapropter hujus quoque torrectionis 
aliquot exempla proferemus. • 

Scribcndiim igitur pro xirlxp Aristid. in Panath. viti^ raft 

nmrx xxinvg tipxg xkrlup yti$^iPU9 vx^ ipippp t? ^oXu. uXXx pro iixxpi ter, 
de Para^. in ^gjpt.«et Serm. 3. xltx^ pro xxrx in Smyr. (et Clem. 
Frotrept.) ^Kxsvf pro bis. in Rom. et Platon. S^^runixm^ pro 
rvpoixix in Palinod. xxi pex^irxot oJ ro prruftx 6^npupy xXXit ropdiAif 
U^rxJ^iip, rxvrx pro rxur^y et contra sspissiipe. pro ;^ii miiltis locis. 
xxj^ix pro pStf^lx lib. vi. cap. 3. ex Eurip. vuv pro pyp apud poetas 
crebemme. 

Nonnpnquam etiam apostrophi nota vel omittitur, vel temere 
additur. Scribendum igitur (ijHif pro Ari^id.. tribu^ locis, in 
P^dath. Leuctr^l. et Platon. 9. et semtl l)in. xxrx pro 

Mt lib. i. cap. 9. Eutip. Contra juji] pro *jidi lib* ca^. 7. ex 
Afi4td|>liaAe. 
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Hue pertinent etiam interpuncta, qus sxpe valde negllgenter 
posita cernuntur. veruxn de his aliquod praiceptum dare, supervu- 
cuuzn foret. 


De Homaoteleutisy et Homdoarctis. 

CAP. VII. 

Admodum difficile restituendi genus est in iis vocibus, qiiarinn vcl 
initla> vel postrema cornipta cernuntur, vel una, vel pluribus in sylla- 
bis. Atque hoc nonnunquam progter similes voces proximas cun- 
tingit, quemadmodum supra docuiidits, errandi causam saepe simili- 
tudinem praebuisse : nonnunquam aliam ob rem quamlibet. Do 
initiis corruptis primum, deinde de extremis agemus. 

Scribendum igitur pro Aristid. in Panath. rxvree, 

9Utt 9r^of Mvrov; xttt etirovi eicxTrot iietXi)^6ivris^ 

(et pro iuvreiig HeU 1.) aroA/ff] pro yroXXovg ibid. fAiTpiafg'] pro 

fAiyivrttg Leuct. 3. (‘rxr^og pro irataog lib. vi. cap. 17. c Lycoph.) 
quoniam in singulis icevrovg, ^eXX^tg, fipyirmit prsecosseranr 

oeyfij pro xiyu Platon. 1. wtcrofiMjcjM pro ir Hii. Platon. 2. 

tifitTf nfiMg avTevff* xa* /uii ev 

wmj pro Platon. 2, nisi qiiis hoc ad compendiosas scripturas 
referri malit, quemadmodum et furtc scribendum ^ro xeercc Hel. 10. 
bis. et Dinarch. tutr^ (et contra Hel. 9.) et ipsum pro 

*«<' extrema Plato. 1. et Hel? 10. et Polyb. 6. et 11. et Thucyd. 8. ct 
contra Polyb. 5. 

Contra scribendum ytyiJajcdfiUvJ pro yiyy^o'Kovrff Aristid. Platon. 1. xa** 

iteg(p0u^»t2 pro iix^ 0 ur 0 . Contra prodit pro 

initio in Rom. et pro Sicul. 1 . KOfina^nroyreti, iX9f6f 

•UK atcrj^vwfAg$gt rvv ^aXumtf, pro vmp Platon. 2. ^(orr<^c<r pro 
in .£gypt. •u^ wru tiwf Xa/p 

iifp, cv3s rxAiirnrx fi^f rovf rliifcxi* et ilr* pro iiTri Platon. 1 . 

quoniam pra;cesserant iiixppp et uwup, fioXtg^ pro fAcXn* de Paraph, 
quoniam sequebatur post iv^Tp fr^Ty i/up^ wpurfidxotrt pro trvpuTfiuXMP 
1 . de Societ. ixxmp^ pro Ux>i$tg initio Panath. i3U /xtp »xx§ug £xx§tg 
upat rovTttgJ pro twr^tp. Contra crimin. pro xvrlg in 

fine Pana^. mi rig ttvrlg ilvrc^gg xai T^avnf^. ajnugj pro 

0 ur§ 7 fin Rom.et Leuctr. proncJrV initio Panath. et similia 

plura, vel potius infinita. Ut enim errandi, ita nec erratorum est 
modus ullus. Denique postremse vocum liter;e creberrime corrum*. 
puntur, ac prascipue cum compendiose scribuntiir. qua de re sequitur 
otdicamus. 


De Abbreviationibus* 

CAP. VIII. 

SiMO^^^jyiiaM in Graeca scrlptura elegantiam habent compendiosas 
fflscdy^M/Uiendi rationes, qua# ab^viationes vocant; quaeque 
facilibus ductibus magnum literarum numerum compleic* 
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tuntur. Sed heic quoque cavendum diligenter est, ne alterum pro 
altero propter similitudinem substitutum, iacautos fallal. Sic cnim 
Tw, T^y, Toy, T«y, et similia non dilRculter inter se commutantur. ac 
de et deque similibiis ante diximus. non enim possum 

haec observatione certa comprehendi singula. 

Quin etiam lincolas supra vocabula ductas usurpant nonnunquam, 
lit nos, Graeci, velut cum pro <nury,^, scribunt: nisi 

quod in talibus lineolae aliquando per incuriam omittuntur. Sic in 
Panath. vuu et tr^^oy legitur, cum o-uiu et tt^^ov fuerit scribendum : 
nam in Aldino quidem codicc woer^Joy et (rair.^drn perfecte legebatur. 
SiC in Miner, legitur pro (et Isoio tow xAfory.) 

nam scriptus codex 9r^«o»y hab^t. Contra ^tcr^ium pro 9r«eT^a>y Lys. 
tTtru^- on yfoIrTS^ot fiTi, ^ uvTt fi^/yooi, oi^y iretr^um EO'rg^iiyToei et Isa?. 
V9rs^ row et Liesbon.^^^or^£9rr. Sic Hel. 10. scribendum ^xr^oyot^J 
pro Tr^uretq. ^^ovrlo-acs x-ui yivow? xmi ir^iuretq ivatxXicrufs, 

Atque haec hactenus. Sunt et alia fortasse minutiora mendonim 
aliquot genera, quae lectorem remorari f)ossint : verum nobis omnia 
simul proponerc nunc non lubet. et haec arbitramur iis, qui ingenio 
non plane stcrili, et sermonis observatione non prorsus negligenti 
fuerint, propemodum posse in obscuris auctorum locis, qui non 
omnino sint intractabiles, ubique sufHcere. Etenim cum tribus in 
rebus fere tota haec ratio condstat, in literis, in syllabis, in verbis ; 
cum quis occurrei locus corruptior, videndum erit primiim, num ex 
literis aliqua sit e vera corrupta, num aliqua desit, aut supervacua 
ponatur, num du*^' vel tres inter se locum injuste mutarint. Deinde 
dispiciendum yeniet, an syllaba sit aliqua corrupta, an desil aliqua» 
vel vacet, sive id in principio, sive in mediq vocabuli contingat, sive 
in fine. Postremo verba considerabuntur, utrum tota corrupta sint, 
vel in similia, vel in disslmilia ; an per j^artes, in principio videlicet, 
aut fine : ptrum addenda sint, an tollenda : utrum conjungenda 
sint perperam disjuncta, an perperam conjuncta disjungenda : utrum 
denique locum debeant mutare, an aliis insigniri notis. Hiec igitur 
qui diligenter attenderit, et a nobis proposita memoria tenuerit exem- 
pla, ac judicio prsditus aliquo fuerit, is magnam se facultatem 
scriptores Grsecos castigandi, id quod nobis tradere propositum fuit, 
nactum jure gloriabitur. 

Gulielmi Canteri Sjfutagmatis /inis. 


ON THE CREATION. 


Whence but from Heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
Ini^everal ages bom, in several parts, • 

Weave such agreeing truths P Or how, or why, 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie P Dry den. 


MO. I. 

Xn reading the histories of nations scattered over t^ face of the 
M'brld, the mipd must be occasionally struck with the coincidence 
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of manners^ ideas, and traditions/ That Iniman nntitr«i is 
where the same, that j^hc same wants are l<» be satislied, and thd 
same iuclinatrons gratiiicd, admits of no tjuestion. Similar sltiia* 
tions will of course give rise to similar customs. I'he wandering 
tribes of savage life, if doomed to inhabit districts little favorable 
to agriculture, will naturally be addicted to the pursuits of the 
chacc, while on the other hand the possessors of more benignant 
climes wall resemble each other in their luxurious and indolent 
habits. There seems also something in the nature of the human 
mind, which leads it to extend its views beyond the w<5rld, and 'to 
look up to some power superior to-^itself, as the super ini eiidant of 
all things, and consequently an object to which it will offer some 
species of worship and adoration. But tljerc arc other similarities 
which cannot be accounted for on thes»e grounds, and there are 
some religious peculiarities which could never have arisen from the 
tnere suggestions of fancy dr nature. Superstitious awe may impress 
.itself, upon the rudest intellect. The Indian may sec his God in 
clouds, and hear him in the wind, but when tlic most refined and 
most barbarous people are found l<i be equally attaclied to par- 
ticular rites and ceremonies, the coincidence is too forcible to 
allow of being accidental. If, for iiustauee, we iiiid the game of 
chess practised alike by the natives of Uindostan, and the Indians 
of Chili' from time immemorial, the inference, must be naturally 
draw n, that at some period there must have been a communication 
between the countries; ^and when we find it the invariable opinion 
of all nations, however widely separated, that the Deity is to be 
appeased w^h offmiigs of various dcscriplions, it will scarcely bo 
asserted that switch a <ioctriiic could have pirvailed so universally, 
unless derivc'd from the same source, and that this source, where- 
ever and whenever it existed, was in the eve of the world con- 
sidered as sacred and pure. Where then are we to look for it, 
what clue suggests itself for the direction of our inquiries.^ 
Undoubtedly it is from the most ancient ]>eople dial tliese practices 
originated, it is in the earliest records that we are most likely 
to derive information, and if the histories of such a nation can he 
found, in* which a variety* of liabks atift customs are incidentally 
mentioned, and an account given of the first establishment of 
sacrifices and other religioiis cites, tlierc is corroborative testimony 
•to the truth of that history, wkI if upon im authenticity the highest 
iiiterests of die human race are in a manner founded, every 
inquiry which, has a tendency to prove its veracity should be 
prosecuted with dii%eiice and perseveranc^e. 1 betieve it is a 
fact veiy gen^tly allowed, that the Bible contains the most 
ancient t^cords eigtant. It is indeed true, that the Chinese chro- 

ft 
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nology pretends to tmich higher antiquity ; but it is equally 
true, that the moht accurate investigations bave proved the ab- 
surdity of these pretensions, and the fallacy of their statements ; 
and by tracing them to their real periods have added indirectly to 
the credibility of revelation, by connecting them in a very satisfac- 
tr>ry manner with the facts which arc related in it. If then the 
Bible is the most ancient book existing, and if it records customs 
and rites to be found amongst nations of the most remote antiquity, 
we must conclude that they originated in a veneration for the 
sacred writings in the minds of those by whom they were adopted ; 
or since the Bible professes to /felate oiilv such things as occurred 
within a very limited sphere, compared with the extent of the 
habitable world, that al^ these nations must have had frequent 
communication at some period, and, as the sacred volume asserts, 
have been derived from the same stock. 'J'he striking similarity, 
indeed, between the habits of the JewislT and several other nations, 
has been frequently noticed, and appeared in so strong a point of ^ 
view to some writers, as to convince them that they were actually 
Jewish colonics.' The populatior of America has been con- 
sidered as derived from the house of l?irnel, and the most remote 
countries have had their advocates in favor of Jiidaical extraction. 
Many, indeed, in the prosecution of a favorite theory, have 
carried their ideui^ too far, and would ^)crsuade us that in ’a horde 
of Indians they had discovered the remnant of a Jewish tribe. 
But without falling into this error, we slu4l liud a siilficient num- 
ber of .uncontroverted facts to guide us in onr research, and 
although many passages of scripture^ have been illustrated by a 
reference to the customs of Syria, Palestine, and adjacent pafts, 
few have taken a wider range for examination, and extended 
their inquiries to other countries, which from their prejudices or 
want of civilisation, have adhered with pertinacity to their ancient 
habits of life and domestic economy. To us iliis pursuit has 
alforded much interest and gratification, and however unimportant 
or irrelevant it may appear at lirsl sight to some critics, we have 
tlie authority of GrotiuSj«Sliuckfoi’d, Bryutit, and many others of 
equal learning and piet^ in favor of such researches. The able 
work of the latter on Ancient M ythology, thus concludes. Upon 
the whole, I think it is manifest, tliat there are noble resources 
still remaining ; If wo will but apply ourselves to diligent inquiry. 
As we have both in India and (Jhina, persons of science, and ‘ 
curiosity, it would be higjily acceptable to the leiirned world, if 
tliey would pay a little more attention to the antiquities of the 
countries where they reside. And this, addressed to people not 
only in those regions, but in any part of the gUibe, whenever it is 

— 
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possible to gain access. There are’iii every climate some shattered 
fragments of original history, some traces of a primitive and 
universal language. And there may be observed in the names of 
Deities, terms of worship, and titles of honor, which prevail 
among nations widely separated ; who for ages liave had no con- 
nexion. The like may be found in the names of pagodas and 
temples : and of sundry other objects, which will present them- 
selves to the traveller. Even America would contribute to this 
purpose. The more rude the inonuments, the more ancient they 
may possibly prove, and afford a greater light upon inquiry.” - 

Under such a sanction, we are induced to offer to our readers 
some of these scriptural synonynia which have come under our 
own observation. We will begin witli^a i\\v of the ideas, and 
traditions of ancient and distant countries, respecting the creation. 

Jn the hegiming Uod created the heaven and the earth : 

And the earth iraa without fo'tm and void ; and darkness leas upon the face (J' the 
deep. And the spirit of God mated upon the face of the waters^ Hfc, 

Genesis i. 1, 2. tn ‘>5, 

In the beginning says Orpheus, the heavens were made by God, 
and in the heaven there was'a chaos, and a terrible darkness was 
in all the parts of this chaos, and covered all things under hea\cii. 
Orpheus, however, did not conceive the heavens and the earth to 
have been in one mass; for as Shuckford ^ quotes from Syrian, 
the heavens and the chaos w^ere according to Orpheus the principia 
out of which the rest were produced. Anaxagoras, as Laeitius 
informs us, began his Cook all things were at first in one mass, 
but an intelligent a^eiitcame* and put them in order; and Aristotle 
gives 118 as his opinion^ that all tilings remained iii one mass for a 
great length of time, but an intelligent Being came and put them 
in motion, and so separated them from one another. 

In the beginning of time, all things were in a state of confusion, 
heaven and earth were in a shapeless mass, and had one and the 
same form. But .when corporeal beings were created, the world 
appeared in the order and liannony which now prevails. The air 
was convulsed and agitated, its lighter and its fiery particles 
ascended, and became the receptacle i^or the sun and the starry 
host of heaven, 'the gross and material parts adhered together, 
and formed the earth, which is continually \vhirling about, llie 
moisture exuded and became the sea. Eor a time, the ground 
was unfit fof tillage or any purposes of life, but the warmth of 
the sun soon invigorated the soil, which became riclji and fertile : 
as the Poet says * Euripides Menalippe. 


^ Shttclfford Con. vto Pref. 

^ Anstot. Metaph. p. S. 

* Aristot. Ptiys. Auoc. lib. 8. c. 1. 
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Of one vast form, confused and uncreat^ 

Was oiicc the Universe. The earth and heavens, 

Then men and trees, and beasts and winged fowl, 

Each in their course, in swift succession sprung. 

The Sintosjii or adherents of the Sinto religion, the most 
ancient svstem of sacred worship in Japan, pay such respect to 
the last article of their religious creed, which relates to the 
beginning of all things, that they take special care not to reveal 
the same to their disciples, till each hath obliged himself by an 
oath, signed with his hand and seal, not to profiinc such sacred 
and' sublime mysteries, by discovering them to tlie ignorant and 
credulous laity. The translation from the original text of this 
mysterious doctrine is contained in the following words taken out 
of a Book which they gall Oduiki. ‘‘ In the beginning of the 
opening of all things, a Chaos iioated, as fishes swim in the water 
for pleasure. Out of this Chaos arose a thing like a prickle, 
moveable, and transferable. This thing became a soul or spirit 9 
and this spirit is called Kunitokodatsno-Mikotto.” Kxm- 
pher’s Japan, v. i. p. <203. 

The third vol. of Pezron’s Zcnd-ivesta, contains the following 
curious account of the creation from the Cosmogony of the Par- 
ses. We arc informed that when the Deity Ormisda set about 
the production of things, the whole waj performed at six different 
intervals. He firt^ formed the Heavens ; at the second period the 
waters ; and at the third the earth. Next in order were produced 
the trees and vegetables ; in the fifth placevwere formed the birds 
and fishes, and the wild inhabitants of the woods ; and in the 
sixth and last place he created man ; this was the most honorable 
of all his productions. 

The notion which the Chepe wyan Indians entertsun of the creation, 
is very singular. They believe that at the first the globe was one 
vast and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature, except a 
mighty bird, whose eyes w^erc fire, whose glances w'ere lightning, 
and the clapping of w'hose wdngs Were thunder. On his descent to 
the ocean and touching it, the earth instantly arose, and remained 
on* the surface of the waiters. — ^This ojimipotent bird then called 
forth all the variety of anmals from the earth, except Chepewyans 
who w^re produced from a dog, and this circumstance occasions 
their aversion to the \)esh of tliat animal, as well as to the people 
who eat it. The tradition proceeds to relate that the great birjl 
having finished his work, made an arrow which was to be preserved 
with great fare and to remain untouched ; but the Chepewyans 
were so devoid of understanding as to carry it away, and the sacrilege 
so enragpd the greyt bird that he has never since appeared. Carver*^ 
Travels, p. 143. » • 

In the poem of the Voliispa, whiclf forms part df the Edda, we 
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find ihe following description of Chaos and the creation. In the 
day-spring of theages^ there was neither sea, nor sliore, nor retVesli- 
ing breezes. There Was neither earth l>elow, nor heaven above 
to be distinguished. The whole was only one vast abyss without 
Jierb and without seeds. The siin had then no place, the stars 
knew not their dwelling places^ the ino(»n was igiioruiit of her power. 
After this there was a Itiniiiioiis, burning (lame towards the South, 
and from this world flowed out iiicess<uu)y into the abyss, that lay 
towards the north, torrents of sparkling fire, which in proportion 
as they removed far away from their sourer, congealed in their /ail- 
ing into the abyss, and so filled it with scum and ice. Thus was 
the abyss, by little and little, filled eptite full ; but there leinained 
within it a liglit and immoveable air, and tliciice exhaled icy 
vapors. I'hcii a warm breath came from the South, melted those 
vapors, and formed of them living drops, whence was born the 
giant Ymer. Mallet’s Nt'jrth. Antiq. v. i. 105.'* 

Mr. Maurice' in his Dissertations on Indian Antiquities asserts 
it as his opinion, that it is from some perverted notion of the spirit 
of God moving on the face o^ the waters, that in all the engravings 
descriptive of the Indian Cosmogony, Brahma is rcpreseiittjii 
floating on the abyss, upon the leaf of the sacred l^>tos. Tlius 
in that spirited and beautiful ode of Sir William Jones to Narayeua, 
which, literally translatecf, he observes, ineaui^ the Spirit moving 
on the water f we find the following remarkable stavixa. ft will be 
remembered that Sir William, in this passage, professes to give the 
principles of the Indian Cosmogony, as be found them displayed 
in the two most venerable Sanscreet productions of India, the Mc« 
nuinsriti/ or Institutes of Menu, and the Sree Bhagavat, 

First, an all potent, all pervading sound 
Bade flow tlie waters, and the waters flow’d. 

Exulting in their measureless abode, 

Diffusive, tntiltithdinoiL«, profound; 

Th^ o*er. the vast expanse, frmwdial wind 
BreatVa gently tiU a lucid hiibole rose, 

Which grew in perfect shape an egg reflu’d, 

Created substance no such bciiiity shows. 

Above the warrira waves it danc’d elate, 

TiU from its bursViug shell,' with loVely state, 

A firm ctmdem fluttered o’er the deep, ^ 

Brightest of beings, sreatest of the grea^ ; 

Whd, not as mortiuf steep 
Their eyes in dewy sleep. 

o But, heavenly pensive, on the Lotoi lay 

That blossom’d at bis touch,' and shed a golden nyJ 

following account of die Banian History of die Creation, is 
fromsl^cart^s Ifoligious Ceremonies, v. 3. £77- 

■■ '■■■ , — ■ 

* Vol. 4. d9. • . 

^ Supposed ito have been composed about tlie istli century before Christ. 

/ flee the whole' of this Hyinn in the Asiatic Miscellany, p. S4. 
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The great God being alone/ bethought himself bow he might 
make his Excellency a power munifest to others ; For this cause he 
maife f\)ur elements as the grouncl-woik of tllis mighty franie^ viz. 
the earth, air, fne, and water, which four elements were at first all 
'mingled together in a stale of confusion, but the Almighty sepa- 
rate d them in the following manner. First, it is said, that by some 
great canc or like inslruincnt, he blew upon the waters, which 
arose into a bubble r)f a round form like an egg, which spreading; 
itself further and further, made that clear and transparent firma- 
in?At which now coinpasscth the world about. After this there 
remaining ihr earth, as thesediiifeiit of the waters, and some liquid 
suh.slaiK'c wiili the same, the Eord made of both llie.se logelhef, 
a thing round like a h^ll, which he culled the lower world, the 
more .srdid whereof became the eaith, the more liquid the sea; 
both which making one globe, he by a great noise or humming 
sound placed them in the midst d( the hrmameiU, which 
hecanuj equidistant from it on every side. Then he created 
a smi and moon to distinguish the times and seasons. The elements 
being thus disposed of, each of thepi discharged its several parts, 
lh<‘ air tilled up whatsoever was empty; the fire began to ucmrisli 
vviih its heat; the earth brought forth living creatures, as did also 
the s<'a. And the Lord conveyed to these a seminal viifcue, that 
they might be fruitful in their several ojTcratious; and thus the great 
world was created. 




Rcpltf to the Article of Sidneyensis onjhc Syntax qf'Itrh- 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

I MUST request your permission to make a few 
observations on the Rertfarks of Sidneyensis, North Sheen, 
relative to the Syntax or saVo, occasioned by my punctua- 
tion of the 62d line in the Promet/uiis^DesmoteSf 

ti 

ii/A 

fjoajy, <ro«^i(rTijV Asoc veufieerrgo?. ^ • 

Your correspondent asserts that jitaflij cannot bfe followed by 
an adjective without any particle, and Ivas attempted to shoifr that 
there^ is no jusg arguing from any lo-Ji yet produced to the |xa^ 
before us.” With respect to the nassage of the HetacUAef I 
return to him'my sincere thanks for having pointed out the ^or, 
into which Valckenaer> whom 1 have followed implicitly, has 
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fallen with respect to the passage in the Se^en at Tliebesy I 
admit that this instance is not by any means decisive (for it may 
be very well understood, as he has understood it) ; — but with 
respect to the passage of the Colonean (Edipus 1210 (1206), 

<rh 

eiv vsp xclp^e Tt$ (Tco^yj SeooVy 

I conceive that it is much more to the purpose than he seems 
to suppose : To say the truth, this passage so translated — tu 
iamen salmm te tamdiu scito^ dum me deus quis servabit — looks 
plausibly enough \ but can scarcely be pleaded as a decisive proof 
by itself : till other examples, clear and unequivocal, be pro- 
duced, is it so very hard to take the words before us, plainly, 
thus. But be thou safe^ i. e. safe thou shdU ie, if to me also any 
hitid God extend his protection?** I must take the liberty of 
informing your correspondent that it is very hard to take the 
words before us, plainly, thus,*' and I think that few scholars 
but himself would be satisfied with it — 

« 

Tati,^ttM tanta, tyranne, tuiisli ! 

I may also be permitted to ask him to produce some instances, 
where the imperative is so used in a future sense. ** All this,*' 
continues your correspondent, at the very best serves but little 
to defend Mr, Barker's interpretation of a passage so obviously 
prese 7 iting the ideas, •xhich every one else has attached to it** 
I am sorry that your correspondent should have suffered such a 
sentence to escape from his pen, as it glances at the insignificance 
of the person, for whom it is intended : for my own part, 
Mr. Editor, I never consider a man's youth as a fault, but regard 
only his merits ; and am rather disposed to inhl^nce his merits from 
the consideration of his youth : in the discussion of proposed 
conjectures and interpretations, I regard neither the age, nor the 
character, nor the situation of the critic, but weigh, with candor 
and impartiality, the arguments which he adduces. The fact, 
Mr. Editor, is this— quod quisquis perperam discit, in senectute 
confitei'i non vidt, * i 

Vel quia nil rectum, nid q«od placuu $Un, ducunS, , 

Vel quid turpe putant parere minoritnu, et qua 
Imberbee didicere, eenee perdenda faieii. f 

It is a very specious, but a very illiberal mode of argument to 
s;Iy that the passage so obviously presents the ideas, which 
every one else* has attached to it :** I conceive myself* as free to 
deny the fact, as be is free to assert it : all, which the remark 
proves, is the prejudice of the writer. He recommends^ to my 
attentive tconsid^ration the note of Professor Porson on the Orestes 
V. 792. ' * 

/ flrew yif ifv w / 
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<< TTou yip iv Aid. et pars codicuiti^ quod bis soloecum est ; recte 
cSv plures MSS : simillima constructio Iph. ^.^4*07. 

Se/feij 5e irou /xoi TTurpog lx rauTotl yeywg 

Asa return for his kindness, I recommend to his attentive 
perusal the following passages : /I. 3, 3, 6. (rxoTOWjxsvoj sOg^o'sre 

TO iypfjTTvijcron etc. np. tu/v iyst$MV ama oura s. sJusci. 6, 2, 10. 
>.oy*?0]u.evoj eSptfrxsv TrXeiovMV r^jjLsgcov eoropievrtV olov. K, 7, 4, 2. Aoyi- 
tojxsvoi sSpKTXov oufi'gv jxsiov— ayaSov, np. elvai S. ov, s. lo-ojxsvov.” IjBX. 
Xenqpliontmm. “ Cum particip. est 1, 2, 18. ^wxgarijv ^six- 
vuvra TOic fyvoO<r«v eayrov x^eXov x^’yaSov ovtx, quod particip. etiam 
INTELLIGI potest //. > 5 , 4, 10. hei^ovuev rolg 7ro\s[xioic — iWoug ct^Hv 
xoslTTovcy np. ovTug^ h. e. slvai.” Lexicon Xenophontmm. These 
passages are sufficient to ^ow tliat even Professor Porson is not 
infallible. 

Analogy is directly in favor of my hypothesis ; for, in analogous 
instances, the participle before the adjective may be either expressed, 
or understood : with respect to Ssixvwvai, the fact has been proved : 
we have in the Theban (Edipus v. 576. 

s ov yip oij ^ovsifc [sc, cSv] dkicropLai^ 

in the Antigone v. 502. 

(XiO’eS ye jX5v to<, ;^<Sray Iv xaxoicr/ T\g [sc. cSy] 
aXouj, efuTct rouro xaXXuveiv SeX);, 

and in the Hippolytus v. 916. 

>i yiq TToSouo’ct TravTsc xcigolu xXvciv 
xaV Tolg xaxoio’i \lyyog OT^' dxlGXBTOLi^ 

Again we have in the Theban Qidipus v, 1421. 

Ta yap 

•jripog vgog aurov ‘trivT l$c*jg>;,aa* xaxec, 

and in a passage cited in the Lexicon of H. Stephens from Demos- 
thenes’s Oratioji upon the Crerwn^ trb toIv^jv toioutoj [sc. cSv] eugsflr^r, 
and in the Supplices v. 329. £d. Gaisford, 

d^Xog eSv s^eugeirfigy 
and in the Antigone v. 281. 

pvl '^supeSfg [sc. cSv] avovg ts xct) yspoov iiLU. 

Again in the Hippolytus v. 948. 

xafeXey^^era* 
itpog 0avou<nj^ sp^avoog xixKTTog alu. 

I hav^not been^ble to find an instance of the participle being 
understood after this verb, but few will, I think, be inclined to 
question the propriety of the ellipsej frbm the analogy of the other 
Instances. • 
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^ Again in Hippolyius V. S£0. 

Os'Soi;^ ’ oiF»; /jloi jxij X/sev [sc. 0*0 

in V. 383. 

oujcouv Xsyoofffli TtfiieaTipoL [sC. OTJ'^] $aviT, 
in Sappho’s Ode, 

unvovg, 

in tlie Hippolytus v. 89. 

yap ot) (To^ol ^aivo//4gJ’ av j 

V. 1074. 

SI Sij xatxof yg ^aiyo/jiai. 

In Dem. Olynth. i. p. 47. Ed. Mounteney, tou t otts^ 

xa) aXijSsj ^aOXov [sc- ’0A^r>4] ^otlveaiotiy x. t. X* We have 

in Herodotus Book l. c. 93. xa) i^etfvtro fieTQsopivov to tSv iruilifr* 
xim egyov sov piyiTTOvt Again Book i. c. 51. ou yap to (tuvtv^jv 
^olIvstolI fjLOi i^ov elvai. 

iva^spayreg 3^ ^aivoptfS’ ovrsg. HippoLv, 193. 

^alvsral jxoi x^vor Jiror 6somv 

IjXjUrgv’ wvi^p. Sappho’s Orfr. 

ap)^aT KTcoj <roi ^aivojxai \iysiv raSs. ^ Prometh. v. 325. 

xpaTJora S»j fioi rm TragsTTcSrojv tots 

ifpalv^ fivai. Prom. v. 224. 

We have in the Hippolytus v. 437. 

yuv 3’ ivmSpctt ^otvXo^ cuTa. 

The Professor observes upon the 304th v. « Grseci saepc con-- 
jungunt verba oi3a, yiyvooTxaj, /E^avOaveo, aSTSavoi^ai, &c. ct ex his 
composita, cum partkipiis prxscntls, et perfect!, et futuri, ut in 
nofis istis ^uvoiSct iro0ig cSv, SuT^orpiof ysyiig^ 

With respect to 7<r#i, sir, your correspondent may add to his 
instances the following-^xa} M% ixsl, smg iv shw ero), Matth. c. if. 
V. 13. h Toxnoxg i«r9i, 1 Tim. IV. IS. s^nd in the Seoen at Tfiehcs 
V. 244, Ed. Butler. 

fXi)Xor Tuti, iyoof 

I am, Mr. Editor, your’s 8cc. 

. EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

THn* Cidk Cm» May 1812 * 
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In this Number we present our Readers with — 1. A short 
account of Herrnogenes from Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Gr^tca , — 
'Fhe Greek Preface of Joiias^FJeutherius. — 3. The letters, in 
chronological order, of Jonas, Capperonnier, Stoeber, Sallicr, Sir 
Richard Ellys, Mr. Rcjleston, Dr. Pemberton, and Professor 
Ward. These letters will explain the nature of the materials and 
collations used for this Edition. • 

In the next Number we shall give the Text, the Various Read- 
ings, and the Notes of Professor Ward, and others ; together 
with Priscian’s Latin Treatise tie Prccexercit ament is Rhetorics 
ex Hermogenr, 


Hkhmocjevps Tarsoiisis Rhetor, Callipi F. nepos forte vcl pro- 
plnquus fiiit Hermogenis Tarseubis, tjucm pn^^fter quasdam in Hiatoria 
iiguras, lil)rariis etiaTii qiii cam debcripser.mt cruci aflixis, occidit 
liomitiaiiiis teste Siielonio c. X. Vix quiiideeim aiinos natum auscul- 
tavit ct admiral us fuit Marcus Antoninus jam Jmperator, quern 
Herrnogenes ila allocutus esse fertur : fiuTtMv 

•rettietyayev o«ojit6yo?, En tihi fmpcralor Rhctorem 

fui pevda^ooo inuigei, Or^torem (jui annos cjcspectaf, Miisonium quo- 
que Phihjsuplium Hermogenis fuisse anditorem yuidas refert, quod 
de celebri illo Philosopho Stoico acciperc icnipus non patitur. Itaque 
nisi fallit nos Siiidas, de alio jiiniorc Musonio lioc sit intelligendum, 
de quo apiid Aristidem Rhetorem mcnlio. Anno decimo septimo 
setads scripsit />jT«^#x»!y,fet anno vigesiijio libriim de ideis, qui jam 
pridem in omnium fucre iflanibus : sed mox anno vigesimo qninto 
vivum detecit memoria, atque adeo dicendi lacultas, neque earn recu- 
perasse constat, licet dfli post vixit et ultimam sencctutem atiigii. 
Itaque contemtui habitus locum dedit Antiochi Sophistx dicterio : 

£y yretiri fti¥ ys^^p, *v Se ys^ov^rt yrttTf. Inter -pueros senex^ inter 
senes puer, Mortui in cad'averc dissccto cor pilis obsitum cst reper- 
tum, et majus etium quam hominum esse solet. Cognomine dictus 
est sive scalptor nescio an ideo, quod doceiet dictionem scalpello 
quasi deratiere, ut L^mesius in Dione pug. i7. dixit to 

Tf Kcci 

Voi.. V. No. 
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3far, 1724. 

Tip sxXrjL[x‘TpoTurui xa) \aTpo^i7y,o(ro*f(t)v aplnrnp Kvplfp, 
Ivuploi ^Vixap^ip 
Tip j^haonj^ 

*IwdvvY^^ *Iwv6ig o s*ll rrprxTTciv, 

Or JEN rlv [JLOl rlipsT^og^ Aa/xTrporaTS *PixrlpO£, o'joI 

Tip av filOL^ipUllXi rwu dv^IpWTTMV, U [XTj TOU TB^VOypd- 

(fou Tourrm o”^ [jLsyu7\07rps7reia dua^sirjU xar xrxi 

eu^aptfrriau 7rp6:rou(rau dvipdiriv u^i(o[xaTiHo7g xa) mpi- 
^T^i'TTTOig. S/o xa) [xsra TroLppr^triac rxpri ro\j yjysiv dp^o- 
[XBVog orjx ixyr^Tw f/ni TrposxOifrOai, on ry,v 7]7^ixlfxy sn p.oi 
TTpoinffldip oiarfXouvri s^otltnog ng spmg ivitrraUTai tou xard. 
TToKsig xoLi ^wpag S7ri<ftays<rTdrag rag Trspio^stag 7cois7(r0ai 
7ro7^u[xa(itag xou TTslpag Trpayixdnov evsxa. Trpovola % xa\ 
fT^jvopopLj, XOU SaTTotvy; oi trfxtxpa rou [xaxapunrdro^j Trarpidp- 
j^ou Tmv Upo<ro7^6[xwyy x^jplou )(^pu(rdyQo*j, nurt [xoi eyivsro- 
xay^wg y* i 7 rt(rra[xivoit wg 73 TrXavr^ fxi^ on -ys roug ^loug 
(Tw^pousTTspovg xaSierTr^^r^v, dVO^d xai uoou a^^si roug eTrifrrr^- 
[xoLigj ralg rdSy xolT^cSv xai d^iaydo’rtou irroplatg jt 4 £ya 7 vg 7 rr'- 
^oXov Trapafrxeodi^outra^ a/ 4 gXsi rot £*jspyirou roiorjTou xal 
UTrspua’TTtO’Torj rdiv vuv av^ouvrcuv eT^T^rjvwv rr^g BTrixouplag 
iTTBprfisig TTors Trap syUov (ov ^ovXojxai 85 ^uir^spsg n elTTsiv 
TTspa [xo0rTou xa^T^xovTog uTrdp)(ov) TOTTOU ex roTTou d[xsl^a)Vj 
xrjLi Trap exaaroi^ to Trporr^opov o(^r^ i6ya[xfg avaXfywv, su 
dytovia xal Oir^vgxfii xiuSvu<p craXfufuv, iraT^iv Iv rfj piopLj} tol 
T rsp) T^v iuTpixr^y [xoi rr^g TTf^Kp^/tou iu TruTa^iip dxaor^ixiag 
iv ersiTi TreVre ^iXoTroi/rjflsyra, iy \r^icrly dv^Xolg 81 a toD 
aoio/jtAOU Tiuyxr^^lorj dyiXTTffrdfxr^Vf "Koyoiv re xa) iiavor^ixarwy 
G‘m^poT\}VT^ 00 [ir^y aXXa xai d^ia 6 au[xa^o[xivou rorijvf* 
uaura ' diro^o^^g [x d^wtrag iv Tip exsltre dpj(^ivotroxo[xelwf 
tv Ip xou Try^outnfOTdTr^v xa) wpaiav dvexaivi^iraTo 
xrjv* OTTO Trepispyiag Si xai ^tTiOTrpay/xocruVTjg xdvreSSev xivrj- 
Osig^ aig e^^si to dvOptoirsivov, sig t'^v ^^triKsCoucTjav rcov 
evSo^toV yaXXa^ttoayetdf) xpo(r«j 3 aXov, iv y pun 0 /xfyaXro- 

* fV oltei'. c.\cni[>lar. 
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owxaJ oLTTo y’kioTTr^g [xi7\.iTog yTifjxlmv psei yaXr^- 

uoig ea*paxfog [xs ocp^aX/xoI^^ o [xiyag (og dJ^rfidSg^ xa) [xeyrx'- 
£u(prj[xiug u^iog, o iu TrqkiriKfAg^ dTroppTjTwv 

djij^dg 0<yvovio^’, ev tt TrzptMv'jfXin xoil cL^inydf7T(py ^g Trpo* 
(TTarsusij Tou (isotrrsTrTou xol] zufrsj^BfrrdTou l:7txfri7Uwg 3//3?ii- 
o^T^xj}^ ilplxriPsuTTfV [X£j si xa] dvd^iov, xar ifrrr^frsu, ouxouu 
cifxoLiptp ^t]7\uy stt) rf T(Su Tru7\OLUijv xot) rx^ioTioyfov wjrr^g 
^uprjypd^wv o7\.n}g STTor^fxiuog, drplrtt} (piXoTroy/a rrl txsu 
dvs7Arra)V^ orra S' dvix^riT(X^x£Try.ypd<p(ou, xa.) oioys] 'xsXirra 
TO xd7\7^i(TTfrj TOfi roiO'jroti TiSifxcoyog tmv [xaufrcuv spaviS^o^ 
IJLzVogy rrjL^rd trfA rd ^Tisliroyru TrpoyvpLvafrixarrt to3 ipixrjyi- 
m^)g, fxsTo, TraXaifov xa] aXXroy Trdv^j ft);p=>.j/xroy <r;^oX/'oy 
stg rag ?)ij(rxaTa7^7'7rT>vig xar s[jm (rratrsig yzfopyio^j to3 
/^oyoTo^/TTov d7\.s^ay^psa)g dwjpixwgy utto rr^y Tr^y 'J7rc,^ri<r- 
TTTjeriy rs xa) (rxiirr^y ixoriSy^/jt/, id xa?woy ayaX/xa rrov s[Xfoy 
TToviov^ Trapd (rs vuy Siar^/iiroy, ey ryj* a^io?woya> Toy >ca} 
7ra[x<pfjpcp jdiliT^ioSr^xji ra^ra ypd<pwu^ xa) ^jz^irjvfxsyog, xai 
TO 7ru£u[xa s^foUy Trapd (ri^ i^judfxsvoy ry^?vi;ca5Ta 

^atps7(r$at xa) jScwXo^asyoy. to Oc •jU-syiTroy, ct< xa) Trrxpd . 
iaT^oy iToOsoy, xaTa tov (roy iTrTroxpdrr^Vy xard Ss Toy si^i- 
x/Sr^y, ]u.5y(3(X>3 <prj(rl ^yy^ToiV /x^o/^a (T*j^^y^opdg xaxr^g larpou 
supsTu, Mg syio ts Xa/ji^(iyfti. ti S* iyrri eroi ywy rrpcoTov^ '*’* 
vtrraroUy sx rcSu trcoy dp^ofxat Si’ s-j^Yjrxo^j y7MTrr,g dysiv ; 
lotrr dvaypaTTrovg s^siv rdg s*j7rotiag, wv irapd tro'^ S'j tts- 
TTOvfla, xa) TTjy TfjSiVrr^y (Tou ojxiXiay xal <p<XovppoTuyy^y, 
7)^i(o[xai ; Trcog Os oiTjyr^To/xai Ta <p\j(rixd troy ^rXsoysxT^f- 
fxara, xa) rd ex (piXoerovp/a^ xa) dpiTTrig Trat^siag Trpo- 
rsprjfxaray to si/TTpotriTov, Trjg yvmfxr^g to slT^xpiveg xa) 
OL^i^iSrjTiou, TO /xsyaAfjvo’jy xa) dy^ivouTrarou, to suyeysg T-^g 
V '*"^5 (^wfxaTog, 'jr^y tcov r^dwv suxotrfxlaVy 
TO eTTit^xeg l^^sy^pi Ba^fkarog xou Trpaoy, Tr;y h To7g ^slTiScrt 
(Tou eTTixaOrjfxsurjy d^poilrTjy^ to sv Ta7g TuvTu^laig xa) orxi-- 
7s,laig [xsi7il)^iov xa) STraywiyoy, to iu Ta7g (rujx^ou7ia7g xa) 
TrapaivetrstTi TTsSixuou, xa) ev To7g Tidyosg ^apisu ; t^v is Trip) 
TTfV iaTpixfju TTspiSs^idu (TOU sfxTrsipiau xa) sTrtTTTj/xy/y, 
o! evSo^roTaTo/ ^psTawdi Oaufxdi^siy oi TaupyTa/, (S rp)g 
fidxap^'Pixdpi^ xa) rsTpdxigy oOsp xa) Ta TT^toTsia ^epsig. 
iytd is TraXiv, xal axay to sXXijvixoy yivog^ ^[xxipioig (rs xara- 
^Teypofieu eyxw/xlwu o^rs^atoi^, aurou tou Tl^voypd^ou 
^a) ip/xoysuovg to iuidtnfkov fi;ifoyrs^, og tj; arvyipo/if 
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xa) SaTravv; otj^ t^ttov xal dxpi^strTspoL sTrixpitrsi to osurspoi; 
€§ ^wg ixViioroLi triiv rolg dysHioToig airoii, [xsi^oy ri xal 
TijLtaXvpfVraTov eispyiTr^ii^Gt roig Tioywv opsyopLivoig Tropi^o- 
[jLsyog TOt/JTa <roi ruvuu^ wg ^syog^ ?ca\ bp aXXoSa^raiV 
sTi Zidywp^ a7ro8/3fliai, (rosproTars avsp^ TroT^TitSy rs a7vXrov 
opsiTisrr^g ysuoftspogj foO'TS aTode;^oi> xai TTSpIsTTB. 


Tip euysustrrdrM xou eTi'KafJLTFpfjrdrio iurpip x^jpUa^ 
H^jpuo ’Pi^dpOio M€d^y}y rriu* 0<p£i7v0ju,6J/r,v 
7i;60fl"xuv»3(nv* 


• TIOAAnN [JLev xol] aWtuv sospyBrYipLarmu o<psi- 
Xsrrjg trou uTrdp^wu, aig xat eyypdcpmg troi 'irrjcpscrrriTdfJLriy^ 
iiov (joyfirjy xa) uup elg WoppowoM euvolag dyrtOorriv rd corn 
T£ rapLiBuixiva fxQi In j^Bipoypa[i.[JLOLTOL bp rf (rfj d^iaydtrro^ 
irayxa\m /3ii3Xio5ijx)) TrapaTiiTrelpj sripfop TXeiVrfov 

alriog yspia-Qui iial^s^aiouftspog^ fLB'^pig o5 xa\ dpaTTPsw 

TOP dipoL. eleri ^6 raSra, 


1. •7C£p\ £»S<Sv ro3 T^ptjoixo'^ fJLirfiOt), 

2‘ TTsp) Tou €7n<rro7ii[jLalotj j(fxpaxrrjpog» 

3. 'TTSp) cuprd^swg t(Sp priixdrtop xard TraXa/ow^. 

4 - ^Ao^eou Trapspya, triyypaittjLa to 3 fro^iordroft irpiy^ 
yiTTog Trig ^7^0Lj(iag. rrsp) oH wT^Blarra bp rp ^i^XioSijxt; rp 
TcaT^OLip rs xa) via toS sKkoyipLmTarou xupdyj 'Irodppou to 3 
Kyiipxo^Jj ip Tip i 3 ' : li ; xa) to^wo- 

5. Xoycov Js^fSv xal igpi^woyiai, 

6. TTspi TToXtxnjjttfliV (pwpdSp sp rs roTg Upo7g Xoyoij xai 
iv rraTiatoTg,^ xa) jxaXierra irXarcovo^^ 

*7. ^ExZotrtg rrspt roS ayiot# Trpsvfiarog. 

8- (patriot rrep) rrjg [xtjtrrayfoytag rou ay loti Tcpg, 

9* ortjyddpostng ex Oia^opwp ^efpoypafjL^pdrwp rpv sp 
jd^ovia step) top l^jooyivijv*^, 

10. ?rXfflgrra rerpaiiaj rd ftiv /uray^a^divra ix Sia^o- 
Si yspprjfMra rm ifJMP a$pamp rrsp) n^v. 
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6 ?vXr^vixr;V y’harrrav Tr^oyti/xvao’/jLaTrov. ^ raura rr rr^ aya- 
Oirr^ri 7rfffiTS%jJLY^[J.ai TrapaT^nrslu u$ a/>iiov [xvy,[xt^v, o*j 
x'ov iurauSoc srepou s>j=pyirr/jy ours ot^udfjL^uog s'jpsTu. SATrii^fo 
85 Ota TouTfou a7re?^0sTv slg ra s/xa^ iW xat iripmv 7 ra/wa;oT 6 - 
pwv Tff xau Ti[JLi(orspffj}V^ Osou frovzpyr^jvfrog^ ixiroyng yiuay'xat, 
raSra raviiv ixTs.aixir&orars^ iv raorr^ ty] k\6oofxaot avayto- 
prjfrat ^ou^.ojtxsvoy, xa\ sTrstTrsp oitx Y^xo^jtra ir’kiov rrjg y7\.uxu~ 
TOLTY^g (TOW tpmyy^gy wlpiiv <r£ iraKiv ovj/ofxai, xai ota ypaix- 
[j^arcov 8 y^?vajc“ov [xot^ xa\ so^mrro^ 

TY]g (TY^g fro^oXoyioTYjTog uTroyswg oo^7>.offy 
lo). 'Iloyag 0 sTiSuOsptog. 

£Tst [xaprioo ‘ 27 - , 


.)i. lu*' iwf’Hiiii* Munbioiir, «le no poiivoir vons donnor 
<j? iNr.iCthtn all ‘'Uji‘1 ) (h'lcs rnit nnogcnr, I(»r*'Tuo la 

pi‘r>».iino, t|iu' \<jijs ii\i6s’ cliar^oo do ct tto jvrliorclio, jui>si a la ljibln»- 
ilio(jin (ill roy:’* il \ a tiiNiion ini niois j’oiois si prcsso il<‘ pUJ^iolIrs 
-cnKrt (Ic tra'ail, (juo jo ii(‘ pus vous o«»iitontor. .i ujourd hiov 10 suis 
on otut do lo bun , ot il no tpio do*sn*oir 00 (pu dt sin* coluy de 

sivants, <|ui s inton sso a co inanu^i i ipt. 1 1 \ on a tnns dans la 
biblidtlo! (]U<‘ dn loy, i l j’on ay los nuiuort^s, J {i\ 6 ic (. haiino do 
r<)Ocasi(ni <|iii s’ o-l pros( nioo do xmis nianjiicr inon i^tijiio, i’ 4 n\io quc 
j’liy do* NOUS ubligor on (pulqno cln-M', ot lo ro 5 >poct tjue j*ay pi.>ur 

X (KlS, 

Mon>iour, 

\'olro iu' n hiiinbh ( t 

Di hi Hih. itu Hoy U' i\i,9hn\ 17.JU n,' ., obi^Mssanl sorvitour, 

SJLLIER, 

.1 Momh'ur^ Momitur Lt Chtiulur Lojidrcs, 


^ 9 

^ J|- n’ alioiids, .'Nf^)nMour, quo VOS tndros |)oiir X oils envoycr la 
copio inanusoiipt i\c JJtnmigvfic^ quoj'sivtds ivyuo do vous, a\oc la 
collation, quo j ay hut hiu<’ avoc grand soin sur doux inaniiscripts. 
Le in a pnru si pou considorahlc, ot il ost si iinpartait tin cuninu n^c- 
iiu nt ct a la fin, quo j’ay cm dovoir T abaiuloHiior, ot jo n*y a\ aucim 
rogrot. Do V deux man use ripts, dont vous rocovros la l^)llaIioll, lo no. 
^>.014-. ost plus ancion quo Tun ne Fa marque, ot jo lo crois pour le inoins 
du 13"**'' bieclo. 

Jech^rcho^ay cftijoui-scy le Compcndiim Hcrnifgcnis^ ot ije vous Jc 
feray copier. J’ay etc si occupe dopii^ quelque temps, quo je n*ay 
pu hiireco epic vous desires k cot egard. J 
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J*en foray aiilant pour 1' Ionia. Nous n’avons ici pcrsonnc, qiii 
songe h piiblior cot ouviago, oi Tainour tin (iroc tombo tons los joins. 
Los scuK oioinos Boriodictins out rpiolqiio rcstc dr godt pour cos soi tos 
d'ouvraijos; inais il yon a pou qui on soieiit capablos> et lo siivoir 
f rati SCO coiniont pou aux veritablos gons do lottros. 

A'oiis IOC ft'rios. Monsieur, uno gtando injustice, si vous me rroyios 
capablo d’oxigor do vous, ui do pors(»iino, la inoindro roconrioissarico pour 
inos ^()i^'• a faiio co qui pout vous plairo. J*ay ou touto ina vio uno 
ostinio sM)i5uli‘ ro pour los gons do lottrcs do rAnglotono, ol jo sai Ic 
JV‘ poet, quo Ton doit a vot IV moritcin particulior. Jo profito vob n- 
liorv do recension d'obligor vos savauu. Anglois ; ot mon dovoir, aussi 
bion quo rinlonhon do nos miuistri‘s, 1*81 dt* facilitor Tusago dos ihrosors, 
quF sonl ;i la bibliothoquo du roy. J) no doit done \ous on c<iut<‘r 
<jU'* la loi'oinpoiuo do cou\, cjuo jo fais tri/xaillir pour \ns copies. 
Lin oiv si j’on oiois cru il uVn oouuroit rion a pi*rsonuo : pour vous 
tiror rnoiiic (IVnibaras, si \ors ptunios mo fairo trouior la dornioiv 
o<lition do Xonopbon public in cinq in 8 * on AngloU*! n*, jo vous foroi!i 
.roinvtin- io surplus do co quo jo vous d« vrois pour co livn*. II ost a la 
bibliothoquo du r<*\, inais jo lo dosin* pour nioi niomo. .Lose vous prior 
do tairo inillo compliinonts do ma"|)art a Mrs. Waid. Si jv sivois ihmu- 
momont ks livros, <juo vou'* doiros, jo janinois \uu> salisfairo plus 
aisimont. la jo vous piii' d ofn* porsiiado do inon zoic tris sincere pour 
ce quo vuub souhaitos. Jo suis avoc respect. 

Monsieur, 


A’ufro ties luttnblo ot 


De la hihl, du Jloij le 4 de Janvir t75>. 


tros obojssanl sonitour 


SALLIER, 


A Monskuj , /a* Uit'vaber Lmdres. 


Sir, 

The Scholia in Ilcrniogciif s begin thus: 

'isArarn sxoAiriN ;rr:xNorPA<i»nN 1:1:2 r\ 

TTPOAKrOMFN*A I'HS 'i:PMOIM:Ma 'PI«0P[KH:2. 

"Kiel u/r^ uivov rols tyj^ i>JK% y,x\ ^c, 

Alt« rifjis bfigf»go containing J6 pagis, tlion* of.rurs this title: 

STPIANOT. KAI :2X2IIATPOT KAl MAPKEAAINOT KIS XTA- 
2f:i2; Tor ‘KPMorLNOTs. 

But in the cojirso of the Scholia on this book, I observed sonic few 
otlur comments not ascribed to these authors; viz. 

Oil the words *8s ylysraip !t dv rd or^asTa too 

ft^dyij.ocro^ &c. in the chapter irsft besicK^ a comment of 

Sop.imjrand Mar^ollfmis, there is a comincfir inti tied, 'ES 'ANEITIPPA- 
4»OT heginnisg thus, 'Usov roy iryyHaraiDwyaSo/xfc^oy to jxij jxovov to 
iTBirjfpLyiLtvov*^. and also another intitlod *KIIHANIOT beginning 
with these words, Twv [auv Akawy IjafsfOi/o’iY &c. 
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On these words of IIerinoi»<*nos, Ta-r/ ot 'jVx. ws yjy 

7:’o>.Aa ysrt cVc. in the chapter 7r:c] sl>TiAr/^£u:;/th(‘rQ is an anonymous 
<.oinment hegininnw thus, 'II dvr'/jz^ic. rivec sv rf dyrik'^'il/ei cS:c. 

Opon the wonl-i 'H Troiorr^g- y.Oil die iv roi$ stj/np^r^Bv in the 

chapter /AfraXrJvfwc, tliero is an anonymous connnent beginning 

^virh these* words, 'M 7rafa3i/r; av .asv ra<r a/./.snj G-rd^ari &c. 

I pnn the words "I’o nr^ic rt, tvs sv rydig oivr/jarr/.yjs tVc. ot* tlie chapter 
Tffdi frjTO'j Y.OA (5‘iavoiaf ilieiv i-v an anon»inoiis coiunn'nt beginning with 
these woiiNj *11 xara c»jr''v r, y'jtjAy.r, TTcLyi; yiysrsci tNic. 

I'pon tin* ('hapfer, 7r:-u the comment of ?vlarccl- 

hniis, which (*iids abruptly \vilh*theM’ w<>rd-, I'rra 'rvlr’jj rxy 
> /y./xa?v in av, i!iere is ;d-o an an‘>rnnioiis comun iil Iji-iMiining 

With tlu*st* uords H rrv a-y^'iooA.av y.yj v.yJ) xjtyv 

..'TX, CVC*. 

Athrtliis follows, iI'.o/.ayy/.=vy r"/- r:^* ai'/c'jaxv beginning thus, 
aC'caya'fiv a'rtyayf^X'u'.yi ri .i.Z-.’v y-y»9‘:>i y.y'iTx-, y/./ Ac. 

riu n follows, Eyjr/y/i^ rx: t^cirai: tjJ x) .•jvju.'jV, 

which begins thus, *H tljj.y. Trt^drry •y.x't y.x>./.ly7 r/. aiLiylv Zyrt ^:c. 

1 do not tind the author's name aliised to an) of liie Scholia upon 
thi" or ili(‘ following books of lleimctg^ ne<i. 

'rheie a r»* prolegomena to the book ttcj.'. V^rxv w bieh begin thus, Tly 
T'j/jTtKMv AO'/ov car xai to vo; x^ivxTov syjiv. rooT.-yr» Ac. 

And tin* comment on this IxmA begins khn<, “ EiV:. x>J.oti t y PV'r^fi 
y.x) rxf loFXC /dyov ru;v xvxyKxnrxr.cv sivxi y.v.jjKr.v v.yi rx 

>,017:7,.'* E*iTsr, d/./.ori to oiOAi':.- Ac. 

'I'he ctmiineiit on 'flu* book TTad, y.Yioooi Cri^oTYTOc bt*^ins thus, Hav 
yjyo: >,{yrt',j rioYyrxi udv stt", uryo7&^ :rcxyyxT6$* kx\ tx >/axx," Itts^v 
07 4 ri'jro bTTiv ar\ r\g sviolxg ij u^YjjOoc \’c. 

In l<jokmgONt*r these Scholia, 1 observed three or four cha^ni«i. One 
1 have alreadv mentioned. Anoiher is in ih* Sclniiuiin ot ^larcellinu', 
on tln-se words of HevinogeiK*s. yy.crxt or' do no 

TToxyxxTx Kx) '6io voic’aiirx See. whirli occur in Hi i niogi nes irnvard 
the latter end of his chapter, TTafi (Ttox ^^ hook tTc^) TTy-ixy ; 
for this Sciniliiiin breaks olf at the words, sC f^y^rrarxi iXayyjLy XTrxirr^Ti:, 
and begins again with these wonls, r^oyx'T.vv oJov a, xvayy.xy.oiay Ac. 

'riie Sciioliuin of Sopater on the words 'Era^x y craArvI/ti aXA xv .-m 
(riix3oo>’,rjaiv Ac. of llie ciiapVr ttb^) xyri^d/^aj:g has a ch"ii>m ending 
with these words, on oojA'jhr/g jy/ ‘ZfS^iV and bcginfiing again thus, 
s>ty.x rufv TTktiynvv y^^l/xg ^fC. 

Upon these words Asyoixav S$ aV otxipvyrag, xXk Mg ttooc Ac. 
the Scholium is aci'phalon, apd begins with tiiesc woids, pyx^xxrruj^st ^ 
T>; s^jrr^nv tSre. • 

Dr. Meadi desired me to give his M'tvice to you, iind let you know 
that Mr. Uollestoii can infoim you of some luaiuiscripts of Hermogencs 
liinisclf, that wore not collated by llio Cinvk, when ho was at Oxford. 
Pniy giVo iny huntble service to Air. llolleston. 

Loud. Mat/ 18. 1735. lam 

. ‘Your most humble Sci^ant, 

•For Jtfr. John IVard, to he Uft wither. Snm. PEMBEliTOX. 

itoffciiottf lelhwof CQllfieCf w 
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SlK, 

T should have*bec*n glad to have seen yon, but that I hopo to 
get out of town for a low days, if wbal has provriUod niy doing it alroady, 
does not continue to hinder tnc* from it. I have a sist<*r lyes s(» very ill, 
that there is but small hopes of her lite. I have di sired Abbe Sallier 
to seini mo Hermogenes's Collations forthwilb, and that be would get 
the Compendium copied as soon as he can. As to the luttia, 1 have 
told hiiiiy that we have heanJ here, that somebody in Trance is about 
it; but, if otherwise, which he must know best, 1 have desired him to 
send me a very coriect copy of it. 

1 am, Sir, your most faithful humble vServaut, 
Bolt&n Street, Saturilaij Morning, Sav, *• ECCyS 

To Mr. tf'itrd, in (ireshnm College. 


Sir, ^ 

1 had a LetUr from Paris two po^t.s ago, and would hav< 
acquainted you r with the ^conbiits of it, hut that by the (h ath t>\ 
a sister, and the dangerous illness of my wile, I was in a very tlilferiiit 
way of thinking. She is now better, and so am i,nori‘ at liberty to 
acquaint you with what thq^ Abbot sajs. lit? does verily think there's 
nobody in France has thoughts of pubii‘‘liing tht0Jonia» He likewise 
says, that there was a cofkj^ of it taken nhi>ul twenty years ago., width 
he knows might he had,' hut the price ^hey ask for it he thinks very 
extravagant. In my answer to Abbe Sallier 1 will desire to know what 
that extravagant price is, ami at the same time, vvhellirr at all adven- 
tures It would not be bitter to have a new copy taken. *^1 he Abbe 
mentions that himself, but "ays, as it is a nianuscnjit of 600 pages in 
folio, it will he a long and tedious' piece of work. In short, upon his 
answer to mine, which I hope to write in two or three days' time, wo 
shall be at a certainty wdiat.wc have to do. 'I’he inclosed, as yvMi will 
see, is the (!ollatioii i)f your Hermogencs ; and he tells me he has not 
sent your copy of Her inogcncs, because h, vvould enlarge the paciiuet 
too much, (they are his own words) and so increase the price ; but lhal 
he if ready to send it iii any time, if required. He has ordered llu‘m to 
bring him the Compendium Hermogenis, and is about getting it copied. 
This is the Abbe's Letter; and as my wife is in a fair way of recovery, 
’ 1 hope in' a few days to be more at liberty than I have lately been, and 
so to have the l^appincss of seeing you here, ’if your othevi; aifairs will 
permit. 

*■ I am. Sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

« • ^ ^ R. ELLYS. 

BoUon Street f Satwiayihi USdJun. 

» ToMr.lVmi^GreAttmCtn^t. 
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Johon. IVrmhis Jhhati rle Sal Her. 

TftU'VNUiM I’nv, vi- oniditissimo, jain*pra?tcriit, cx quo viri 
litoris piinm iic dijjnitatf illnslris, Ricliauii Kllys baronetti, rooatu 
var’iMiit' - I ctionrs e ducdius I l<-nuocirnis Pro^ymnaHynutum codicibus 
niinuisf ) in Rari^^iis IViblinthncii r posiiie, descriptas, una 

rum I jiisdfm i i<'rinniri*nis /i/jr/nWtvr Epltomvs i*xcinplari ui»ui nostro 
bur transir.iiu n- d. jiuitiis rs. Jkc tanto pro mrrito ut vir ille iliust'ris 
tiujc s.ijo nomiiii' ina\i!iias libi ^ratias in sc reerpit ; ita bane 

cu*c;»sini«rm «'tiam \(rl>is idem faciendi, c am ne;»ligc*rc neiiti- 

quam ''iisrimii. Codirrtrn istonim, unde varia* b*c*tionos sunt descripta?, 
altiT .3.)14, alter vero 2531, in bibliotheca regia, lU intrlligo, nuineran- 
tor. In liu*ris aeiein tuis ad Doui. P'diys ( xaraiis ctiam tertium illic 
co/lieem e^«(*. laeen rti et imp< rtectuni, utput(* ciii et initio et fine 
d<‘unr nonniilla, siuiiififasii. Attamen ni pricra tua bonoficia novo* 
ri'!>odan- uirni^ sit midr^tnm, ut eiim etiam codieem cum illo numeri 
' - t eonfriTi, .•r*l ectiones div^c’epantes cxit'ribi cures, a te enixe peto. 

(. an ■ j-nim i'\ prioribus islis lectionibus loci^> boiKMuuUis saiiitas 
sMir »!i I.M) p’siipii pMs^it ; vestaut tamen nonnulla, quibus ml medicinai* 
adf lipi. Kt iv^eio <jUoniodo mihi pra‘sagit animus in bitio hoc 
rodie , quannis nianeo, ’.('ratn lectionem in quibiisdain Jatcrc po-'Se. 
N.uu ii.» nonniin lunm usu veu't. ut optimi codices co plus ceperin: 
inotria, oeod legeniiuin manibus sirpius contriii suit .‘“1 lumc a te 
gratu’iu c<jnseuu.*<r, in perpetuuin onini ^b‘-*“4iuio me iibi cieviiicies ; et 
aniicns im os, \ir ••ruditus, tecpie -alutandi mipidissimus, qui liteiiis 
ba^c< ill nuiiuL- tibi t^'ideudi ofTiciuni lib e.iov suscopit, impensas opene 
soU.t; Jbirisus enim aliiuiai din c<»mmoran» statu it. Tcleoque si et 
cod'civ /lijiraclerern, quo IJermogrnis Hhetorkir £/«Vowf continetiir, et 
quo l•ut,«(•ro in ^'ibloitfi'ca 11< gia notatur, oodem tempore mocum com- 
nmniearr dijim ris, ivm nnbi gratissimani lacies. Collcgii nostri historia 
C’ n Ml*'* j-i-or'’'M'»'Miu per .iniios aliquot proximo elapsos me totum fere 
ocf i!pa\it. oua’ liioi )am, l'a\ente TVo, coiUexitur; ex eo autem factum 
qft, o'ind de fuiu-i ui^^ istis Ilermogems etlemlis consilium iiacterius 
difibrre e<.aef!s sim. Valeas, \ ir hnmanissime, et in reipiiblicio litera- 
ri coninio<lum diuii''>i!ne conserveris. Dat. ex Coll. Greshamensi 
Loiuliii. jJiidie non. IMaii 1738. 


Je vous vn^oye. Monsieur, la collation dii manuscript qiie 
vous a^ies demaiide (jiic je lisse examiner; je suis ravi d'avoir cu cette 
o<'e:ision de vous etre bon a, qiiolque chose, et ie ne manqueray aucuiic • 
oecasion di*vouR marquer mon zele, vous Monsieur cn parliculicr, et 
a Mr. !i' ( lievalier Kllys eii MUre prsonno. Si votre projel etoit de 
donmT line edition entilin' des ouvragi's d'Hermogene, je pourrois vous 
procurer uii voluifte dc cet auteur charge do notes tiroes des collations 
de manuscripts et des remarquos critique's tl’un hoHiine de kitres de ce 
pays-cy, tr^s* verse dans hi lecture dc c<'s auteurs dc Rhe^rit^ue* J^osc ^ 
vous prior dVn parlor Mr. Je Chevalier LUys «nJuf faisant inille ' 
‘trts humbles cdinplimcnls ; j'ay peuv qii’il nc m*ait oaWife. Au reste, 
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( 

cct cxcmplairo dont je vous parle nc voiis coAtcra ricn iii a IMr. Ellys, 
il ne soroit qiiesfion qiv? iJe mVn envoyor deux on trois cxeinplaircs pour 
la biblioth^que du Roy ct pour moy. 

Jc vous assure dc ma respcctueiisc estinic ; 

Monsieur, 

Votre tres humble el ties obeissant servileur, 

SALLIEIL 

Ce 13. de Jmn, 1738. 


J, W, Jleterendo et Dortlssimo Viro Ahbail tie Sallier. 

Lection Es Ilermogeniana' in urum nostrum summa lua 
bonignitato coinparata?, et amico nostro tnidiue, baud ihu atJ inaoiis 
meas ]»crvenerant, cum altenini amicuin Luletiain tunc itiMum, iit 
verbis meis oDiciosissime tc £iiutarct, et maximas giatiasob gratisMimuin 
jllud munus tibi ageret, oravi; quod ille non niodo libentissiiue ^uscepit, 
sed fid^liter etiam pra'stitit, sicut post rediliun ejus in Angliam niihi 
conhrmavit. Ex eo autem tempons locci Ilermogeiiom n censendi, in 
nova Maximi 'I’yrii edifione procuranda, Cl. Davisii notis auclioribus 
illustrata, occu|»:ilus fui ; cujus exemplar, cum alia mibi transmittendi 
\ia deesset, medico baud indocto Luleliam probcluro, tibique hoc 
officium pra^standi cupido, od to defen'iuiiifn una cum bi^ce literis 
commLsi. Qua* tua igitur est humanitas, ut ingemiuin tuorum in me 
bencficiorum testimonium, tenue quidcin luteor, sed quod nostra* forunt 
rationes, in bibliothccaift tuam instructis.simam admittere illud non 
dedigiiaberis. Unde autem evenit, ut, seposiio Herrnogene, mnain istain 
provinciani in me susciporem, nc diutius le in pra^M iitia interpellom, ex 
pra*fatione Cclebcrr, Mrado iiiscriptn, ni molostum sir, inlolligerc 
liccbit. Valias, Vir Prasfantissiine, et, cjuod lacis, de re literaria 
optime mereri p<*rgas. Dat. ex coHegio Gresbamensi Londini ipsis 
nonis Januariis mdccxl. • 


A Monsieur Monsieur Vincelins, linnrjuicr d Lomlres, pour 
rendre a Monsieur Stoel^er^ iris celUfre Professeur en EUnivdr- 
§■ site de Strasffourg, d Lundres. ^ 

L*inckrtitude Oil je suis de votre ’(IcJ>art d’Angleterre, 
Monsieur, m’oblige 'de vous repondre sans perdre de temps. Vous 
* ajout63 beaucoup aux obligations que je voqs ai deja par la maniere 
polieet ^cieuse dont vous m’ofircs la continuation de vos services. 
Aussi pms-je vous assurer qne j’en suis tr^s reconnoissant ; et j’espere 
que nous n'aurons pas lie une amide momentan^e, mais que m^me a 
votre retoyr a Strasbourg vous voudres bien m’employer a qtfoi vous 
me trouver^s bon« Je vous rcoDmmande encore mes petites emplettes. 
^ J'ai itefort aise d^apprendre qu’on faisoit a Londres quelque cas de 
ttos Editions de J^aris. C'est bien le moins que Messieurs lt*s Anglois^ 
! doivent pour la sorte de^ lyrear avec laquelle nous courona* 
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Icurs livres. Croirios-vous bien que dans une petite vente ou j’allai 
la semiiinc dcmirre, le Pindarc Svo. a Pusa^e des ecoles, sans 
Scholies ni rcmarques particulicres, fut ventfu lOl. de notre argent ? 

Je vous frlicite surles connoissances que voiis avos faites a Londres : 
votrc stjoiir doit voiis y ctrc bien agnable, puisque vous pouves 
rcmplir utilement tons vos momens. J’ai di'ja entcndu parler avec 
Moges des per onnes quo vous me nomm' s, ct leur application aux 
bonnes lettres leur a merits Pestime de tons ceux qui Ics cultivent. 

Jo scTois charm' de connnitre plus particulioremciit le Professeur de 
Gresliarn. Vous sc^av/s bien qiic si mes occupations ne me permettent 
pas d’oxecutcr bcancoup de chose* pour Ibsqiiellcs j*ai des matoriaux 
ions prots, an moins je crois devoir au bien des Lettres en gonoral, • 
dVn taice part a ceux, ou qui ont 0011911 le mome projet, ou que leur 
fortune niet cn «'tat de le %nivre. Jc vous dirai done que dans le 
dossoin Q.', Foalx de nous dnnner unc noiivcllc rdition d’Her- 

Tnogcuc^ je pourrois lui otro fort utilt‘. Moji oncle m’a laisso un exem- 
pi lire cetantenr do I’cdition do Geneve IblL in Rvo, si charge de 
notes sur los marges, ot outre cola de paplers insert's entre les , 
P‘*Sos, qu’ a peivc ost il lisible. Son ccrituro etoit nette et propre ; 

^ ”0 famlroit pas bien du temps pour Igi dcchifrer. J’ai avec cela des 
^‘^nnscrits qu’ll avoit fait copier, soil d^ipres ceux de notre Biblio- 
^^''’<]ue, ou de cclle do M. de Coislin, qui contlennent des opuscules 
P'^rticulicrs de cot auteur, et des rernarques pour leur intelligence. 

commnniquerai le tout volonticrs, a ni^ condition seulement, e’est 
^u’lls mo seront rerflis fidellomont et suremont lorsqu^on en aura fait 
^’iisago nt'ccssaife, Je vous Liisse le maitre dhiscr de ceci, comme 
vous le jiigcp's mioux ct plus avantageux aux^Sciences. 

Vos aniusemons sont les miens. Monsieur ; ainsi j^ai dA voir, et j^ai 
vu en cfFct avec plaisir los decouvertes que vous avos faites ; cependant, 
pour ri'pondre a votre demando, j’ai consiiltc nos catalogues, soit 
imprimes ou manuscrits, Ixvs deux oiivrages dont vous me paries, 
Sf»nt imprinii-s tons doux. J’ai line oditlon de THcphapstion in •Ho, 
P^ris, 'ruvnebo 1 ">5:i; colui de Moschopulus, je ne I’ai pas, et il n’est 
pas non plus a la Bibllothoque dii Roi; mais Fabricins dans sa 
Bibliotheqiic Crecque m’apprond qiFil a oto imprime par Aide dans 
le 3 i.i* . oil 1* volume des Grammairiens Grecs. D’allleurs ces m^mes 
ou^rragos sont plusieurs fois ey manuscrits ches le Roi, t^^s beaux et 
tres bien conserves. Sur flubi je remarffiiorai que les XptnifAttrtt de 
Moschopulus sont tantc^t ;ittribu6s a ce memo ManuiM Moschopulus# 
et tantot h Dionysius Thrax. C’cst pourquoi je ne vous conseille pas 
d’en faire de copies en Anglererrc, d’aiitant que s^ils entroient un jour 
dans le plan de votre ouvrage, vous series bien plus a -portee de \ps , 
tirer de ches nous. • 

J*avois aifssi obsenti^avee une sorte de surprise que M. Kuster 
n’eut pas mis les argiimens des deux prcm^^l•es pi^ces d’Aristophane 
sous le yom de T|jfomas ou de Theodule, siirtout lui etant attribues 
dans la pWpart des Manuscrits. Cette remarque jst confirryee par 4 e 
Manuscrit d* Angleterre, ct je vous erf remercie pour en faire mon 
profit. . , , f 

, J*ai communique votre lettre a M. L’Abbc Rallies, \^ui a re^u avec 
joievoscomplinfens; il m*acharge«dc vous faire les siensi et de vous 
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assurer qu’il est toujours dans la meme disposition de vous servir s»il 
le pouvoit. 

Nous avons yd ces jours demiers a Paris un Professeur en ianguc 
Grecque de Glasgow en Ecosse, qui travaille sur ‘es mathematicians 
Grecs, et, entre autres, qui prepare une edition du Pappus d’rVlexan- 
drie, auteur, comme vous slaves, qui n’a jamais vtv imprime 11 
lui manque le septi^me livre, qui 1‘ait seul un grand tiers de To*, vrage. 
Je me suis charge a sa consideration de le lui copier, ct je vous assure 
que ccla me donne bien de la peine. Cc Professeur s’appche M. 
Moor; il est triis instruit, et me paroit un foit honnete et fort 
galant homme. 

Je vous prie de croire qne je suis, avec les sentimens d’une ti es 
sincere estime, tels quo vous les mcrites, 

Monsieufv 

Votre tres humble ct tres obetssant serviteur, 

t CAPl^ERO.\i\lER. 

Pt Paris ce 8. 9bre. 1748. 


Doctissimo atque C/nrissimo IVardio, Prof, (ireshumensi Cvle- 
berrirno^^ Stotberm S. P. IX 

pAlitiiis tandem feliciter ndditus, \'ir arnicissime, id harteniis 
egi, ut cum tua.‘ expcctationi, turn vero oHicio giati hospius saiislao re 
quodammodo possem. Tradidi Doctiss. C'apperoiuu i j) Mtixiirium 
Tyrium quo ilium donare voluisti ; quo quidt^rn lilt vchenunu r Jatatus 
gratissimi animi ofliciis nunquam $e defuturum promisii. Chijiis rei ut 
aliquod apud le monunientum extant, hot qm;u .\iS. iibi 

mittenduni mihi dedit, unicuin iiliid aique curatius ;ib wnicuio (jus,^ 
Quinctiliairi editoie, desenptum. Quod qiiidem ctini i u n. plane sit 
cum ilio quod apud te vidisse me memini, eo Halteiu tihi usui esse 
potent, ut apographuin ttium cum hoc, (piod optiuiuiu t sse nemo 
dubitaterit, conterre, ejusque notas margitialcs tius lunctus publico dare 
aliquatido possis. ilermugenis tractuius iiudiii huctnuts, neque in 
Regia tieqoe in Ipsius Capperonnerii Bibliotheca ulli nobis sunt re|MM'M ; 

quidem dacumento tilfi est, te edi7is*)’rog)iiinasmdtibu.«< oninem 
vorum uumerum absqWivsr. Hermogenis opera detuncti (’uppt-iunnerii 
Jucubratioiiibus^grcgieutucta et ad cdendnni adrorqHtu dtanu sane niihi 
~vi4entiir,'quibus non alius niagis ac tu, ^EXXrfVcuv £AAryyixu)rarE, ultiniam 
‘ ajqpotserM manum. Adsunt Capperunnerio nostro bcholiu Gr»ca in 
Hermdgencm hactenus vel m mini vel paucissimis visa, iin;}ressa saltern, 
quantum meminimus nunquam : quae omnia qnam primum Capperon* 
iicrio noUfo devolantate tiia constabit, tibi tratisroitienda ipsi* curabit. 
Ipse quidem cum aliis tuorum in Graccas literas inqrituruin cuUoribus 
sic sent]t,^it ab edendo Uermq|gctie incipcrcs, edttionem iiovam forma 
octava tomis quatuor aut quinque distribucres ct Progymnasmata ipsi 
SubjungfBi^, Graeco, pro egregio Anglurum more, in superiore, 
£4UkinQj||^m in hiftfiore pajpuse plaga coliocato, Qu| quidem egiegia 
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opera turn litcratorum f)rl)cm, turn vero nos inpriniis <|uorum prccibus 
annuisti iniiltiini tibi obstriclos habtbis. Age, Vii' Clarissiine, et inita 
cum consiictis laboribiis ranone tantum tcmporis ct otii Hermogeni 
tribuo nostro, ut tuus quampriniuin audire possit. Equidem tibi vitaiu 
prolix iorem, vakliidiiU’iii intograin, ct larguin luis laboribus ox alto 
bciicdictioncin cx inlimo cordis atVectu apprccor. Quod superest, 
gralissimam bcncficioruin tuoruin nicinonain niinquiim ego depositurus, 
qiialiacumiuc* mea oflicia tibi spondeo promptissiina. Sic \elim valcas, 
unianii.s>iine Wardi, el si tiio iin favore pono dignum exi.stuinas, I’ac ut 
aiitpjmulo tua* appan ant liter.e; quaj quansim opiimii ratione sint trans- 
inittenda*, lia'dcrerus nosti*!*, si quii)^‘m tibi xisiim erit, tc cdocchit. Vale, 
Scripsi Lutet. Paris, xii. Dccoinbr. A. N. mdccxlvui. 


J. JF. JJ/f/i' S/oe/jtiav, 

liirTi TiAM to incolumem rcdns*^e ex cpistola tiia, \iv araicis- • 
smio, LtMiis intell;‘M. (^uod munusculum auteiu noatmin doctissimo 
(.'•ipperoniKTio traibdens, inc Nalde d^’\ iuxi'^ti ; cui ob gratissimum 
ejus beiK'ljciuni plurimnm certc d(beo. JJcr?/iogc /lis cnim Progymnas^ 
matum exemplar, cujus usuni niihi perhinnaniler conce‘‘Sit, eo pliu? 
pondens in \artib b i tionibus pensitandis apud me habebit; (}uod clans- 
.simi I jus aMinruli inami descriptnin fuis% imlicas. ('um in fronto 
aiJtem bbri veiba bS?c eadem manu, ac ipse liber, exarala leguntur, 
Kx MSS. Rig. niiinquid codex iste, cx quo vir eruditissinnis dcscripsit, 
in llegia Bibliotheca adluic extil; et si illic sit, quo numero designe- 
tiir, libenfer scire \elijui. Codex enim isle a tribus illis, quibuscum 
exemplar bor posiea <*ollaiiim fuit, sine dubiu erat ilivcTSUs. Nam e 
singulis eoruni lectiones \ariantes in iiiargine exhibeiuur ; etsi in paucis 
i^uidem codex, cui iribui debeiU, non ludicctur. Anni aulem bene 
multi Jam elapsisunt, cum vin iHustris, lliehardi ElUs baronetti, rogatu 
eosdeni tres codices, nunieris 2631, 3266, el 36 1 A, notatos, cum exeni- 
plari isto, quod apiid me vidisli, conterendos, variantesque corum 
lectiones inecum comiminicandos, pra‘btaniissimus Abbas Saltier cura-^ 
\it. Att|U(' illud beiudicinm alio ciinnilare dignatus est ; utpotc qui 
'Kflr 4 T:^a>)v ex rujv rcy • a MatthoFO Camariota con- 

fectain, ex codice in eadem^ifiliotheca desdViptam, simal transmiserit; 
Duos igitur hos liliros, (|ui cutu Latina \ej'stonc Justiini volumen 
< flfieere "posseiit, in ^^ublicuin una edeix? statui. Ut rem autem ita 
instituen^m, ou potissimum ratione addiictus fui, quod neuter corum 
lucein adhuc aspexit; ideoque et veleriim Grajcorum scriptis, qua 
hnctenus in dcjpronim manibus fiierunt, accessionem non aspcrnandam 
facturi xjckdiantiir, et novitate sua empton?s tacilius inventuros sperare 
liciiit. \'eruin enimvon) multiplicia negolia, quic sibi invicem, ut 
undo: utuUs, perpetugo siiccc*sscrunt ; quo minus consilium istud exequi, 
possem, ad hunc usque diem impedicrun^. Cum ptimum autCm aliud 
pensum, quod jam pra: manibus habeis ad iincin perduxcrim» Deo 
iiiventc, illud resumain. Etenim quod de toto Hermogiene iriendo 
auades^iqui id negptii hie in sc suscipiati oleum et o^ienim sibi peritura 
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pro corto rxpoctaro ileboat ; cum tiibliopola* dcbidorabuntiir, qui tantas 
iinpcnsas suppcditcnt. Sed dc his hactciuis. 

Cum aniicuiii qiicndam nupcr visitabam, inter alios serrnoncs opcris 
tui, in quo jam bono publico occnparis, mentioiu'in Jeci. 1‘lam itaqiio 
occ asionem is arripieiis Maridis i4r^ic/A/(ce.\i inplar ()\onia» impressuin, 
quod, diim olim studiorum gratia illic versabatur, forte coinpuravc rut, 
s^itim mihi ostendit. ]ii margine autem notulas qiiasdam manuscriptas 
passim exhibuit; cujusnam vero essent, iiunquam, iit aiebut, mquirendo 
edisccrc potuit.- C’eterum ca hominis morum est facilitas, rum pari 
literarum amore conjuncta, ut tecum communicundi, si ex usu tuo «‘ssc 
posset, copiaiii mihi statim fecerit. ^ Condilionem ijiitur accepi, atqiie 
hanc opportunitatem nactus, una cum benignissimi ('apperonnerii 
libello, per amicum nostrum D- Ho?derer, qui id mum ris libeiiier in so 
^uscepit, ad te jam misi. Doctiss. Capperoicneriuin meo nonjine oflirio- 
sissime salutabis, atque ob summam in me beiievolentiam maximas ages 
gratias. \''aleas, vir amicissiine, et amanlcm rodamare pergas. Dab, e\ 
('oil. Gr’sIi. a. d. XI. Kal. hlaii. 174-9* 

The Direction upon the outer covering is, 

A Momcigtteur 
MoNseigneur h Chancclkr 

de Prance a la Com 
it Paris. 

€ 

Upon the inner co\ering, 

Pour Mr. rAbbi Ta Dinie 
Pour Mr. Sloeber, 


Dear Sir, 

1 am to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Progymnasmata of I Icrmogenes, Professor Ward's Notes, and the Dpi tonic 
Hcrniogcnis by ('amariota. The cursory view 1 have had of the Pro- 
gymnasmata confirms me in my opinion, that Priscian s book, taken from 
Hermogenes, will not only answer the purpose of a trunshitioii, but in 
some respects jvill be more interesting, as his illustrgtions are 4>ften taken 
from Latin authors ; and in Jlt^ny place;! is exact enough in the l^in 
to correct and^ernend the ^rwk Text. * The Kpiiome of (.'amuriota 
mighUbe published in the same size, ty^ie, Snd paper, with a* distinct 
title ; and, in my opinion, would be more scho);^r-ldie, and indtHul more 
ust'fnl, without aversion, provided, the difficult passages, if there arc 
syefi, be explained in the notes. Ho should, 1 think, be considered as 
a Scholiast upon llerraagenVs; and should one day or other be priiited 
as such in a fomploat edition of Hermogenes, a work not unworthy 
the attention of the University. . I have begun a transcript of the Fro- 
gymimsmata, which f hope to finish before term epda^; and thci^ leave it 
till 1 have time to ysad the other Rhetorical pieces of the same author. 

' 1 am, dear Sir, most sincerely your’s, 

SntnnrnoHCMUariMm'ekn.m^^ fP. CLEAVEIL 

/)r. tfnsfgha}^ Cmtinhmt AWiggt • 
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An Attempt to decipher tho Inscription at Fenica, inserted in the 
'I'liird Nuniber of the Classical Journal. 

••• ‘xai AAAll AK OTAKNl ESESTAI isi- 

NAI EN Arm, EKTOE El MH TIM Era AN IlAPa STx\;3. 
r.v, AN aE 'I’lv riAPA TATTA [/J A KOIkw 

01»ElAHi: 

vOS ESTa O eA'I^AE, KAl [y^A] aNAATTOT EIS TOTS, 
Kara- 

X0ONIOTS 0 E()TSt,TI|v nPASEOS OTSHS v.ATA 
0A+*AN'l'Oi., IIAN'I 1 '1<2 BOTAOMENa, Kill TOIS aTS:*/ 

&v y.Tb- 

PESI 'FUN AtT'Jjxvjvtxv xcf/jir7C^p.j>'A;. 

Tin- Letters '4 Inch Iki\o been altered or added are in smaller type; a 
ivt'en iice t(i the copy [i, \mII icadilv »lio\v the changes which 
have taken plate. 

yA I. e. mi//e denano^. bee } far morn OAuniensitu No. CXXXVI. 


The Inscription^ p. orlS. nia) be thus written^ 

• 10 MNHMEION KATESKEYASEX Eayr>; 

Part of the Inscription p. jof). may be road as follows, 

TO MNIIM 

KION KATESKETASE EATTH KAl TOIS 
TIPOKEKIIAETMENOIS ANAPI A.r^' . . 

4 

' 0 EOIS TOIS KATAXeONlOlS IPA £X 0 EIASE. . 

L, D. 


” I • - - ■ "* ■ ‘ 

CRITICAL REMARKS ON ,LONGINUS. 


NO.. IV. 


TattiI «il • ©fo^o^fTDf, •I'X ® t #5 

w E//riir 0 4 ti ; “ yfvfHtf iyitir** 

Tfvir^ yUfi Mvi lyfiWi-” Sect. XX. p, 7L Toup's 3d Ed\on. 
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, Critical Remarks 


I must own that I doubt the genuineness of this celebrated passage, 
along with F. Portus, whose Note I shall present to the reader : — 
. Hic locus est mihi'siispectus admodum : non constat mihi Longi- 
num Christianum fuisse ; itaque veiisiniile mihi est eum non fuisse 
versatum in Sacris Literis, nec usurtim fuisse exemplis Christianis : 
suspicor itaque aliquem Monachiim inter legendiim addidisse de suo 
hoc cxemplum in margine, librarium deinde imperitum cx marginc 
in codicis cohtextum transtulisse : hxc est mca suspicio: judicium 
tamen* liberum omnibus relinquo/’ Ruhnkcn, (p. 212.) has the 
following Note : Fr. Portus hunc locum ab aliena manu venisse 
putat, propter ea quod parum verisimile sit Longin. in Sacris Lhcris 
versatum esse, aut usurum fuisse esfemplis Christianis: priore ratione 
nihil levlUs ; nam omnes fere hujus aetatis pliilosophi, qnibus srrpe 
cum Christianis pugnandum esset, libros Christianorum cognitos 
habcbant : narravit mihi aliquando .J, J. Wetsten. se in Catena Patrum 
MS. Longini judicium de verbis D. Joannis, xut Qio? iv o AoVo^t 
repevisse ; sed vereor, ne qui hoc judicium commemoravit, Longin. 
cum Amelio, philosophi Longini xquali, confuderit ; cujus de his 
'ipsis verbis sententla est apud Eusebium Preep. Evang, m. 19. p. .51-0. : 
paulo probabilior est altera Porti ratio; quanquam ne e*i qiiidcm 
magnopere movemur : est denique vir longe doctissimus, qui totum 
hbc abruptius positum existimat, quam iit a Longino profectum esse 
videatur : quod si fraudem hic versatam esse statuamus ; idem cjus 
auctor est, qui in alio Longinj loco, de quo ad Rutil. Lup. ii. p. 88. 
disputavimus [The passage, to which Ruhnken hqre alludes, is this ; 

i 

Sfr9^*r, revr^H Tlat/^df o rtpet xai (Ptifit 

ftifof ^oyfbusr^^ ivxpr^iuKrov — Pauli mwtio ab hominis Oinstiani n^ude 
accessit, ut ^ne judicat Fabricius BiM, Gr. vol. iv. p, 445,” Moms 
says p. 264. Quae de Paulo dicuntur, ca Fabricius BM, f?r. 1. iv. 
c. SI. p. 445. a Christiano adjecta censet, cui Ruhnken. adsentitur; 
ac profecto, si upaxdhlxrou significat placita, qux, quoniam 

evidentissima sunt, nulla demonstrandi subtilitate egent, non video 
quomodo'Paulus, auctor, potuent in.hocorato- 

rum cdUogo poni : est ergo prorsus alienum additamentum,”] 
1>. Pauli nomen satis impudefiter inculcavit : ceterum sublime illud, 
quod in Moysis loco est, et d|||h, et imiis|nj}o expressit Hermes apud 
Stobteum, Eel. Phys. i. p,T23. ubi postquam. Platonis cxemplo, 
surtimum Universi auctorem induxisset ad reliquos deos orationcm 
habentero, b^c subjicit, thn, xul m yfptmff iutrrarif 

fyirfr«, xxi feip c 4v^ap$s Sfx : sed proxime ad illam magnificen- 
Viath accedit Epigramma yetus de Xetxe, marc in terram, terram in 
mare veitente, 2. 23. p» 194. 

Hoe terra! Jlawtf hoc more, dixit : erant ; 


Sic eniixv J* F. Cronovius diyinitus emendavit quod vulgabatur, 

^ ' Hofiiorriojhmt^ itaewNTS, diait, eat: . f 

Vide cl. ValekeA^tlSn iid HerSd;. m. 135.** Tou|> adds : At vero 


Ijmge meliur A 


nlkior emendatio nostra^ 

Hk terra Jmt^ hoc marer 
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on Juonginus, 

1 

Dr. Pearce has advanced this argument to support the genuineness 
of it (p. 53d Edit.): “ Videtiir Longinus haec Moysis verba, 

mutuari a Caccilio, qui a Suida vocatur rify rti 

*£XAi)vi»crt.” A witer in the 5th No. of the Classical Journal, 

(p. 65.) thus advocates its cause: “ Hunc de Moyse locunvspurium 
jiidicarunt Portus, Valcknaer, Wyttenbach. et Censor, apud ^/6/m 
Philol. : tacet Toiipius, ct nihil statiiic Ruhnkenius: sed, ut mihi 
videtur, ipse in Moysis verbis laiidandis error Longino locum satis 
vindicat ; nam, si Longino abjudicandus, Judaeo alicui vel Christiano, 
qui in Moysis honorcm eum finxcrit^ ut puto, tribuendus est : hi yerp 
satTOs ipsorum libros sincere ec»sine additamentis laudaturi erant ; 
Longino, eos perfunctorie legenti, et memoriter proferenti, proclive * 
erat qua'dam addere vcl immutare : huic quoque modica verborum 
laus 0 rvp^Aiy ecvti ^ — optifhe convenit.** 

I must observe, in the first place, that it is a remarkable fact, that 
the passage stands in all the editions of Lqnginiis between two extracts 
from Homer, and that the extract which follows it, begins thus — 

‘ I hope that my friend vrill not think me too prolix, if I add another* 
quotation from, the poet, in regard to his mortals, that you may see 
how he accustoms us to mount along^with him to heroic grandeur.* 
Longinus had observed above, that ‘ Homer degraded his Gods 
into men, while he raised his heroes into Gods he now proceeds to 
prove the latter part of his remark ; and surely tlie passage relating 
to Ajax should have immediately follow?d the description of Neptune: 
in the second plaA it may he observed, that Longinus seems to have 
intended to dev 6 te this chapter to Homer : he had cited three sublime 
passages from Homer, before he gives to us tlie sublime description of 
Neptiind : the quotation from Hesiod is only introduced for the sake 
of contrasting Homer’s sublime description cf Discord vrith Hesiod’s 
loathsome description of Melancholy ; and the sublime thought of 
Alexander, cited at the beginning of the chapter, is merely a passing 
illustration of tlie precedent assertion : in the vrords precedent to the 
disputed passage, he is speaking of Homo*, and he cites his descrip- 
tion of Neptune to illustrate his subject : the quotation from Moses, 
though it must be confessed that it is remotely connected with' the 
precedent words, is quite superfluous ; and, if it be not considered as 
aq interpolation, it must certainly be^onsidered as parenthetically 
jmceil : in the third pla<*e,'as there ha^e been similar instances of 
such pkius Jrauds, we are naturally led to suspect one here also, 
especially as there is s^ich a direct testimony to the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, as well as to the beauty and sublimity of the work itself, 
from the mouth of a Pagan enemy. 1 have already ^ited the Note • 
of Ruhnken, who has with Fabricius, judidously determined, and 
whom Morfts has wisely followed in supposing, that^the mention of 
Paul of Tarsus in Longinus’s list of Orators, is an interpolation. 

* We have another ^ery remarkable instance of this strange disposition 
to advcKrate the ^nuineness, and to authenticate the facts of^the Bible, 
by the aid of a pious fraud, in the fbllcK^n^ story :~^ln the Sd Book 
of the Histories of -Diodorus, there ' is evidently an allusion (as is 
jabserved in the 1st Part of the Perijdus qf the Eryih^n Sea% p. 124. 

a 

Voi. V. jSTo. X. 



Critical Remarks 

that illustrious monument of human ingenuity, and of human learn- 
ing, by Dr. Vincent, 

tl'hoHc trainctl eye wan keen 

As enfetv <{/* the tritJa ness^ to scan 
• His fwth, ht^ Mouutainj swamp, or deep rarine. 

Or ken far Jriendly huts on good Savannas /,) 

made to the ^paralion of the waters of the Red Sea, as it is recorded 
by Moses : ** it is • received in this sense," continues this able com- 
mentator of Arrian, ** by Grotius, liochiirt, and Wesseling now 
that Diodorus has copied from Agatharcides in his account of the 
Erythrean Sea, is, as the Doctor acknowledges, evident by a com- 
parison of this ])art of his work with the extract of Photius, where the 
account of Agatharcides is preserved ; yet it is a remarkable fact, 
that this passage about the separation of the waters of the Red Sea, 
ts not in Photius's Extract : if," as the Doctor iudiciously observes, 
** this passage was in Agatljarcides, it could hardly liave been omitted 
by Photius, a Christian Bishop : if it was not in Agatharcides, it is 
** plain that Diodorus joined other authorities to his/' Here 1 cannot 
help wondering that it did not occur to the learned MViter, that it 
might have been nn interpolation of some Christian zealot, and that, 
as Photius copied frora the original of Agatharcides, it is, of course, 
not to be found in Photius, because it existed not in the work of 
Agatharcides : this remark deserves the notice of Dr. Vincent ; for 
he endeavors to prove from' \his circumstance, that Diodorus copied 
Agatharcides, not without some intermixture : if,* however, no other 
similarly strong instance occurs, the observation is ’ evidently super- 
' fluous from what has been said above ; and 1 may add, that if this is 
really the case, it is, in my opinion, decisive as to the interpolation 
of die passage in Diodorus. ' 

Trill. CoU, Camb. July 4. 1811. //. BARKER, 

These remarks were shown to Dr. Vincent in the Manuscript, 
which was returned 'with the following important note : — « I have no 
wish to defend the passages relative 'to Moses, or St. Paul ; for our 
religion stands in no need of external aids: but 1 must observe, that 
as JLonginus lived at Palmyra somewhere about 250 years after Chr\st, 
hr must, in all probabilityT have been sfcquainted with the works 
both of Moses and St. Paul ; lie muse, 1 dunk, have read the Syriac 
version of the Scriptures, and the was fair illustration of 

his subject, whether he obtained it from the Syriac, or the Septuagint. 

* A% to the passage concerning St. Paul, it it only a fragment, and uttle 
can be said on die sobjefet ; but die adoption of the term sisuw^imw 
proves that it could not be an inter^lation of a Christian: the 
Christian religion was spreading fast in Longinus’s age, in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia ;*-dong before the appeai^rtnce of M^omet, 
the Ncttthkrn tribes #<lf Arabia were mostly Cnriscian, and Longinus 
may br stqiposed*to have met *\lfith Sl« Paul’s Epistles. On the cntical 
contents of Mr. B.'spaper, I have nothing to' vsy : Diodorus travelled 
whine, . perhaps, he had heard of Motes, aad> the 
passage Hf the Red Sea : much use has been made H Diodorus by 
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the Frencli Pliilobophers, to prove that the cereinonies of the Hebrews 
vj’erc derived from the F^ypiians, because this makes against revela- 
tion ; on tills question 1 liavc much to say, if I liad time: but the 
otlier passages coinciding with the testimony of revelation have been 
doubted for tliat reason ; 1 liave stated the matter as I found it, both 
in Photius and Diodorus, and so I wish to leave it ; but I liave no 
doubt that the native Egyptians of that age had a tradition concerning 
the division of the waters, and pointed out the place to strangers, as 
the Ar.i!)s do at this day : and, if Diodorus heard of Moses 44* 
yeais befoie Christ, how mucli« stronger is the presumption, that 
J.onginus heard of Iiim 2o0 years after Christ, when the propagation * 
of the Gospel had disseminated the knowledge of the Scriptures all 
over Asia ? I do not lik^ tlic spirit that cavils at these passages of 
Longinus, Diodorus, and Josephus, and all the collateral evidences 
of the Christian history ; but the Gospel stands in no need of them, 
and I am not <jualified to defend it in this respect : heathen testimo- 
nies appear siifticiently in Eusebius, and, till these are all set aside, 1 • 
must suppose that many of tlie heathen ^^riLers were better acquainted 
with the Jewish ^Scriptures and Historv than can now admit of proof. 
Compare the account of tlie Jewish nation iu Strabo with that of 
Tacitus, and it w'ill immediately appear, that though Tacitus might 
have obtained a c orrect kno\s ledge of the subject, he either had never 
read btrabo, or having read him, he preltncd fable to truili.” The 
•writer of this Articiie can only say, that witli respect to tlie j assage of 
Longinus, he has impartially staled all the evidence, wliich he has 
yet seen, both for, and against, the genuineftess ol* it, and he must 
leave th^' -Literary Public to decide upon the point; but, witli respect 
to the passage of Diodorus, he must confes'^, that he is pow more 
inclined to admit its geiiuinLnc>s, from the reasoning of the learned 
Doctor. 


ON THE PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTION, 

.• * \ • 

■ Foi/nd in the Island of Alalia, 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, • Some years ago I had ftro copies of the Phoeni- 
rian Inscription, which is translated by your w^orthy correspondent^ 
Sir W. prummoi^i (p. 53.) ; but, at present, I can only refer 
to them by recollection. I remember Jjcing disSatj^fied with the 
versions of Swiiiton and Barthelemy, or rather w^ith tiieir mode 
of performing the previous duty of a translator, tli^^mtig^ment 
ami separation of the words. Perhaps my own be equally 
objectionable *, but as it is by mutual assistance of many intellects^ 
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Uti the Phavifian Itttcription. 

that truth is promoted, it may be of some use, which is *11 I 
desire. I propose to read the Inscription thus : 

■n 3 D» byi mp'jo'? wk*? 

3 ttr "iDO^ "iDK'HK •) noMn^y 'nmr 
nDfnay 33 102^ nowa 
DDna* d‘?p vov'2 

rhe sense is, I suppose, to this effect : 

To our Lonl (to) M<‘lkHrtliiis'"L*atroii Divinity of Tyrr 
OfiDstaiitly < or firmly) brlo\rtt ; 
his Sri\ant OI»ctlas.mii-, othorwine (culteii ) Arliias&ar, 
safely prcat’rvod, a •socoiul lime : 

( wU/i ) 

IScnassMr, safe!^' preserved, sou of \>b('ilassiir : 

{ I/I grateful ieftiimony to hiril) 

Mho equally heard their cries, and blessed them. 

Or, tvlio heard their equal cHes for aauhlancty and hU'Sned them. 

This reading and rendering'* requires no supplementary letters ; 
nor finds any superfluous. The tablet appears to be one of those 
frequently consecrated by mariners, who escaped the dangers of 
the sea, especially in dangi^ous shipwrecks ; and was probably 
the devotional memorial of a Tyrian and his son, who, in the time 
of their distress, invoked the succour of their tutelary divinity ; 
which having received, they returned thanks in his temple, or 
temples, at Malta. 

You will observe. Sir, tliat instead of Sir W. D's 
H yV 1 read T7 

There is no instance, I believe, of an aleph ^inal annexed to llie 
name of Tyre : this reading does not require that anomaly. 

Anien is certainly as probable a reading of the Phoenician 
characters, as that adopted by Sir W. Drummond •, to my eye, it 
is more probable. The sense is, con^tanthjj fijccdUj^ iruUj. 

Dudy instead dur ; •which taken in the sense of bclcwcd^ 
veneratedy • supports the propriety of Ihc reading amen* 

The supposition of Father and Son account/^ for the mutations 
of the language into singular and plural \ which have hitherto 
cbmpletely foiled tlie Jearned : for, as the Father was tlie principal 
in erecting this monument, he describes himself in ^the singtdar 
as seihrant of Mclkarthus ; but as the cries and the blessing of 
deliverance equally attach to bott^, these are expressed in reference 
to botl|« There Js no necessity for supposing that thdsc were 
seafariilte tnen r the Father^ might be priest of Melkarthus, by 
profession therefore more strictly his servant f than his son 
Hras^^^io might be but a youth. This, however, is only conjec- 
ture^ It is equally conjecture^ that the shipwreck happened at 
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Malta; but the history of St. •Paul, &c. is not unfavorable to 
the notion. 

Lastly, the simplicity of this arrangement, with its conformity 
to the usual mode or such inscriptions, pleads strongly in its 
favor ; and if I have, on this occasion, ventured an opinion, that 
should be assailed by a tempest of superior learning, I hope still 
to escape with life, and to unite with the poet on a like occasion ; 
or if you please, with Obedassar himself, to rejoice, that safe 
in port — 

• post aspora , 

Ni^ris irqiiora venliis 

Mo tabula sacn • 

\'otiva paries indioat uvida 

JSii'ipoiidissr potorifi 

Vostiiiioiita Mans l)oo. 

P.S. May I take the further liberty of inquiring, what Mr. Bellamy 
understands by « the covering of tlfc eyes,” in the speech of 
Abimclech to Sarah ? Is it not that she being a married \voman| 
all (men) should avert their eyes from looking at her ? not that 
Sarah herself should be of c(i^i-do'’JCJi eyes, or even veiled ; but 
that others, all ” others, should!* forbear from intemperate in- 
spection of lier countenance, in consideration of her condition : 
much in the same sense as it is said of the Messiah, Isaiah liii. 3. 
c< We were, as it^were, a hiding of fJees from him :*' not that he 
w-as ashamed of himself ; but, that we were a^hamcd of him ; 
we turned our faces another way, declined to meet tire appeal to 
our fe,elings, that was made by Ins looks, that was seated in his 
eyes. I am, Sir, &c. 

ED. CALM. 


SPECIMENS OF MODETtN GHEEK. 

r.rtnicUd/rom the \PPT.KDIX of lAtni ] Jit runs mir Putin «//' ClllLDi; II VROf.n, 
by his pirmtssion. 

' THE LORD* 8 -TR AYER IN RQMAIC. 

• 

iT IIATE^PAMAS 0 TToo BitroLi elg 
kyiCLtrhr^ to ovo/xa <roii. r) /Soto-iXsia crou. 

your} TO CsXnjjtta <rou. Ka^eog ilg rou pu^avov, st^t} xa\ *eig* 
rr}U yr^u. ^To to xa^ij/xspivov, iog fJL&g to arr^iJLspou. 

Ka) a-jy^a}pr}(rB [XMg rot xaQtog xa) s[jLs7g <ruy- 

j^eopoofj^su rovg xpto^stTiiroLg fJLOLg' Ka) iLag^ipBig 
TfSipatrpMUj aXXa, sXcufis ptotripiag a^o tov irou^pW OV# 
o'oo sTvai ri Zouapng xa) touc 

a\fS!uag, ApiXiu^ 
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AIA'AOrOI O’lKlAKOI, 

vrt fV'^ Trpayjix'*. 

1^; Tn{^^x<6Xu/, iaatci »<.! ay 1 -i'^4T5, 

/ixc. 

Aayf(7fT» /LCF. 

II>jy'’4*V€T* vi ^>|T?J7*T». 

'f'uCp'c ii 9 C;. 

iV dxpij5< Kv;i5, xa^izi fj-f avrt,v 
^ rr,v 

r. y ^ ; ~ vA , 

¥.'yju erh; 'ri ^TtTj; y 

»*’; TV. 3 '. . 

A3y*rt tfJtTiUrt, T dy«Tvj;. 

Zv'j?; fxai/, 

A'xftjSrn fji.Q’j 

A'yfArnr' /-tflt., ^xov. 

Ka,*5i'T^a /xa*;. 

A’ya^^ «. 

Aid vd 't'V a;.Tr>,7>i V"' xd.Jtvj; '»'f*i 
'T5t>j7i;j x-'«l ^ihixci.; 

t yaJ Tw; £dy^«pi<7Tji?. 

Xd; yVa'pi^jw ydpv, 

2df iT/xrtt j'r'j; x^’crd ira> >d. 

E’yw 5 *au^ to jui-fxa ^xird 
Mf o>v/ /u.a:/ r^jy 
Mi X'lA^^y ^xay 
'Sm; flfx'ii 

£T/u/«t o/.a; cCtxo; 7a;. 

^f#>.o; 7a;. 

Ta-TyfiyaTaTo; c^ho;. 

Errr* xrjTa TraXXi f vysy*xa;, • 

Tloz/y'e '7r*i;a 

Ti i*yu/ <^»d y 'ip'll /txoy y« TfV; if»Xiv7tv, 
Er7Ti /iy*v*xo; sc-i* /y'B’p7r,ys^o;. 

A^yr^ fTvett 'irpi^vf, 

Vi fliAiTi ; Ti ^ 

5d; a«pajc«>w vd //f fA,tTayftpt^t^9r 

Xwpl; riptrr^iri'rif, 

id; dya^ o^n; f-ia^xapiiU*. ^ 
Kal ?y tf hfieUwCm 

TtfA.\ir i'rt n't •Aii'i fp^vraynif 7a;, 
£*5(^471 T^TTat*; /xi frp^T4j<Tl; 


FAMILIAR mALOGUKS. 

To «sA\/or owy thinff, 

T pray you, "i\<* me if you please. 
Hriiic; nie. 
lA*nd 1110. 

00 to seek. 

Now (liroi'tly. 

My dear Sir, do mo this favour. 

1 ontroat y«»u. 

I roiijmc \eui. 

1 ask it ot‘ you as u tax our. 

Oblige iiio su iiiiu ii. 

JjreciioHiiti f'.rpn 

Mv life. 

My dear soul. 

My di ar. 

M\ hoait. 

M) lo\o. 

’Tothnnky yny com pit mint und test if 
rt‘,(*ard, 

J[ thank you. 

I rotiirii \oii thanks. 

I am iiiiich ohli^od to you. 

I will do it with pleaMirc. 

With all my lioart. 

Most eoidially. 

I am nhli^od to yon. 

I am wholly yours. 

I am your .servant. 

Yoiir most hiinililo sorvanf. 

You aiH* too ohli|^ii]g. 

You take Voo inneli trouble. 

I have apleuAiirr in sorvini; you. 
You are ohlij^ffig and kind. 

That is rit^lit. 

What is your pleasure? WIint are 
your rQmmand.s ? 

1 beg you will treat me fioely. 

Without r4‘rf’monyi t 

I Jove you with all my heart* 

And I the same. 

Honour me with your eomniands. 
Have you any coroiwands for me? 
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nfOTTftl’iTt rov iS\9V a-a;. § 

IJpovfxtVM ir^oo-ayu; 

Me X‘XfA,vtTt fAiyn^yiv 
<^9'iVQvy 7} 7rEfiiroi'»i<ri; era; irftprtXftXw. 
II^'3'rxyvji<rfTe tKixifODs fxou tov li^^svraj 
Tj Tov xuptov. 

Bi^'cuLfTiTt T3V 3rj>; tov ly9'jijjiixcti, 

TOV TTWf T3V rtyaTTUl. 

ZieV ^fAlV T3 It’ 7 ; J. 

Hpocxi^v/i/u.'itTft 11 ; TtV wpX-^v'ri'T'T-'ev. 
Il*»>'«iV*Ti ifx-npoaGn wl rrn; r^xsXs'. $tL‘, 
H'^rjpw K'c/M TO v^pio; /xov. • 

H’^ll/px* T 3 !?«»> ^sy. 

Ml x-i,uvfT£ vei t'tTf'rrwfxftt [xl Teci; tovAsi; 

^:X3^p9<ruiAEi; (Jfc;. • 

ftc'XiTe Xotrsv V'i x t^-c-u ^xinv rt^^‘fiir*jTAt j 

IP TT iyx tixTrfoyGn ita \tt vui Cyiriiui'-u.', 
t^i-i vt X'tfAui T^y crpa-TTcty^v <7a;, 

Jkiv fly'^TTaJ roTflci; i:iy»7:o.'»i'7r;, 

A:v iT^ioi TiXeijJ; iripiXii'jTiXj;. 

Avri elvai to x'i> iT.'pc;, 

T:'-5y TO XAtXiTf*ov, 

Xoyoy, ^X*^' 

Ala VA ySi/SaiwT>f;« va npviiv i;, va c^)* 
xaT'iai/T^j;, >nl T^. 

K!*v'«i fiXtiSiyiv, rival a/ tjSiTTftTOV, 

Aia*vi% era; (I Tu; Tnv roXqdiiav, 

O^iTiuf, rival. 

Iloto; a<s;i/3aX7 ei j 

uft' rival TTOTuI; ro^<pi^oX»a. 

To TicfTiVA^j wiv TO Trial rvxF, 

Aiyju T5 Vfil, 

KiyUf Tj 5X^’ 

BaXXw criy 'ifxt*’ on ilvai. 

B'i>Xii. rT.'^7|,ua uti ^iv i.'vai i 
Xai, ^<.ri t»'v riCTiy /wty, 
t.*; T»}v 'ryvi.'c*ja*v fx'fv. 

Mfi T»jv ^*u',v fxov, 

Niciy aa; o<x.vyw. 

Sill, o^vyu; w;av ti/j»»],u "^o; nv9,w7:c;. 

Sis; oy.vCu} L‘nn\ui tl^ T^y njui7;v fxoi'. 
lltaTivcriri pjii. 

Af'/ixvopiii vi^oa; to ^rjSaiyuTu;, 

H” fftxa crTt'x**,''*^ ®j 71 SrXtTe ^i» 

TIITO. 

Mn VXV (xofartviTf^ ; 

O* poiXriTi /utr Ta oXa aaf ; 

K'yuj ern; Ifxi'Ku fxt rn oXn f4CV| Hw) <rai 
Xiyv Tnv ftXn^iiay, 

E’yitf aa; T& fiffiaMiw. 


Command your siTvant. 

1 Avait your romniaJids. 

Yon do lilt* p;vcat honour. 

Not .so much ceremony I bcff. 

Present my rcspei’ts to the gentle- 
iiraii, or his lordsliip. . 

A«>surc him ot* my remembrance. 
Assure him of my friendship. 

1 will not fail to tell liiin of it. 

My compliments to her ladyship. 

Go before, and 1 will follow you. 

I well know my duty, * 

1 know my situation. 

You confound me witli so much civi- 
lity. 

AVonld \ on have me then be guilty 
of an inc‘i\ilit\ ? 

I go liffoie tu obey you. 

To comply with \our command. 

I do not like so mueh ceremon> , 

I am not at all ceremonious. 

This is belter. 
tSo niiich the better. 

You are in the right. 

To affirm^ deny, coment, S'c, 

It is trnc,*it is very true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Kcally, if is so. 

Who doubts it? 

There is no doubt. 

1 believe it, 1 do not luliexc it. 

1 say ye^. 

T say no. 

I wager it is, 

1 wager it is not so. 

Vi'-, by my f«titii. 

In coys'-ience. 
lU my life. 

Yes, 1 swear it to you. 

1 swear to yona'. an honest man. 

1 swear to you on my honour. 
Uelicve me. 

1 can assure you of if. 

I w’oiild lay what bet yon ploabo on 

this. 

You jest by chance? 

Do you speak lerionsly ? * 

I speak seriously \o you, alid tell 
you the •* 

i assure you of it. 
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To cfl’poftlTfvr^Tr. 

To 

SS; TTJro'TfVa.-. 

np iTTft ’.ri 

A' 3 ro «^''y ‘Tvai a^Cvairov. 

To fUTt'ov «; »7vai /jtt xaX^y w;a6V. 

KctXri, 

A-'v {Tyral aXn^tYov. 

EXveti 

Afv cTvati Ti'fTOTi; lire Mvra. 

ETynt eret r4VaT>i. 

E‘7'X okir*rci^7fA.oi/Y ( ix,o,‘«*Pf:^a.) 

£’yuj TO cT^ra eta yiXaa'u/, 

TtT aX»9/Ii%. 

Mi nf^s-n X'tra iroX>f». 

EvyxnrreviJu; tsCto. 

/^Icu) T»;>’ 4'*’^-! 

a.'Tio’Tixo'jt'ei iij *riUT:j. 

E.jut'si c'U^^vo!;) o U|Ul4^Jb^o^. 

E yji ^fv 

t’yyi tv£*vriulv3/-it«t tcL'ts, 

£»ia yi ffL'^AySav/XJvS?);, y» e-roy^^« /fl'i;, 
vft a"Toffco-i<7*i;, 

T.‘ 7 rp'“rii v*i wifX’Aixtv ; 

T; x't^AiufAiv ; 

Ti /At o*v/A^«^> :vsTf V'i x«i/xw ; 

O’lroiov Tpoiroy S/Xo/aiv fAtra /jif ^/Att 

A*; xa/Acuju.>v t'rfv, 

Ervntt x%XiTr/oi» <y:o v« 

TT«$TiTf oXi^'or, 

A»v xOjXiV tTweRi yjTi/.I'rtpow va ^ 

E'yiw .'iya'JToDTr* xa>,iTip-x, 

©tXfT* X't/Aii K«XiT»pat iv ■ ■■—■ ■ 
A'ipiifrtTt /At. 

A% r/A^yv It; Toy TOTfovTaj ly;^ 

ET/at TO iii9V. 


You have guessed it. 

You have hit upon it. 

I believe you. 

I must believe you. 

This is not impossible. 

Then it is very well. 

Well, Well. 

It is not true. 

It is false. 

TIuM'e iN nothing of this. 

It is a falsehood, an imposture,, 
was ill joke, 
said it to laugh* 
luloed. 

It pleases me much, 
agree with you. 
give my asset^t. 
do not oppose this, 
agree, 
will not. 
object to tliis- 

To consult f cohsidcry or resolve. 

What ought we to do } 

What shall wt do? 

W'hat do you advise me to do? 

What part shall we take ? 

IIS do this. 

It is lietter that I 

Wait a little. 

Would it nof be better that ' 

1 wish it were belter. 

You will do better if 

Let me go. 

If I were in your place, I — 

It is the same. 


GREEK WAR SONG. 

f ( 

AET'TE, irotiSsg twv KXXi^vtov, 
6 jeoupog T^g ^xd«v 

^g ^avmfuv dt^ioi ixtlvtov 
vau fMMg 8tS<recv r^v 
A^g yretn^o’Ofuy oa^p$ttog 
vlv ^(tyhy rifjf TupayyiSog 
“•KySueiQirtofjtty irarplBog 
>' xA9t oytiSbf oio’y/Mty. 



Specimens of "Modern Greek. 
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Tcl o^Xa dig Xu^fopusu 

TTOuisg ITXXi^j/tov diyimpLSV 
‘TTOTOLpLiitOV S^Opcoif TO aT^Ot 

^g rpi^Ti Otto ttoOcov. 


2 . 

O^Qsv e7<r^£ TaSv E'KT^rvtiM^ 

^ohxolXcl dvZ^siOfjLiyfx. 

TrVSXifJLCLTOL efrXtipTTKTpiSVCt 
Ttopa 'Kol^st^ vpotjv 
^(TTr^v (^oAr^u TTjg (raTiTnynrjg aov 
TUVOfc^ffilfJTf 0?va OpLOlt 
TTjU fTTTaXO^OV ^T^TsTtS * 

;<a< viH&Ts 'Tpo Travrov. 

7a Ztt'Kol dig xdfiu}fX€Uj &c. 

3. 

X^rxpra Sttolptol rl xo*jita<rfl« 
u;rvov XrfioLpyoy ^olOuu 
^^TT ifr^troy xpu^s A^OrjUctg 
tT’jixfJLCt-^oy TTOLyroTsiyr^v 
^ Ey^upisidr^rs Aeoyi^ou 
ilpeoog tou ^axocrroti 
rou ayopog STraiysfJiiyQu 
(po^spou xai Tpopuepov. 

7a OTry^oL dig 7\.fx^eoixeyj &C- 


• 4 ». 

• • , • 

"'O ^o?> eig rag OeppLOTrUxag 
tToXI^ov airo^ xporsT 
xa) robg Hiptrag a<pavi^ff 
xai auTwy xara xparsT • 
MerpioLXotrioog dvipag 
pg TO xsyrpov ^pdj(cbpei 
xai X^a»s/ QufJLtopLivog 
•i^.To oCtfjLa Twy fioirrsT, 

Tot oarXa dig Xa^alftcv^ &C. 
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LATIN POEM, 

Anditaqiie viae causa ; non utile oarpis, 

Inqiiit, iter. 

Oaga timer nemoris, larva*, .£?ons atra luporum, 

Horrida et aiiH<|ua* c|uaii‘dcunc|uc via;, 

Iliiic proeul aufugerc ; pecl5^s non avia sistunt 
Tcsqiia, sed ad ciii-sum callis uhiqiu* patet : 

Non tanieii aiiioto prorsus licet ire pt^riclo, 

Fliiriiiia, qiianquain illis sunt idicua, maiient ; 

Plurima sum passus, qiuim niipcr Etona vocavit 
Palantcni in muros imperiosa sues. — 

Tethyos ut nonduiti Phoebus sese extulit uliiis. 

Qua voliar, accedit Jussa quadriga fores ; 

Nec socii desunt, — stertit qtiippo unus c t alter, 

Increpat ct nostras proxiina lingua nioras. 

Ipse iiovarc peto soniiios, sed stridiiliis avis, 

Atqiie aurae, rimas qua* siibiere, M*tant. 

Jamque dies aperit socioriim hiniiiia; vultus 
His similes rurrClni non coiisse reor; 

Ad medici cubitum miles, tenuissima forinl 
Assidet immani sponsa reenrva viro : 

** Conticuere ormnes setl tandem viiicla silenti 
Magiiaiiiniis heros fr^git ainiea soiiis : 

Et solitas profert iiugas, sudumquc eelebrat, 

Tcctaque, et lialantes laiide coronal agros : 

Annuit his iiiedicus : quo fortior ille calervas 
Sc duce devie.tas ariiiaque rapta lo€|ui. 

Ut viridem implicuit sua circa tcinpora laiiriirn ! 

Quotque aliis dederat vuliicra, quotqiie geril ! 

Quanta refert ! Nobis pra:sens depicta nunanliir 
Exitium; levius .siistiiniisse foret. — 

Pars ea prinia mall ; inodb qii;e inedicamiiia saiicnt 
Vuinera rrudo*is pbarmaebpo'.a floret 

Taedia et expositis ita diiplicat illt* /iicilelis, 

Ut minus angores i|>sa itirdela duret : 

Discnictor strepitu ; strepitus nec soIa‘ doloris 

• Causa mihi ; baud uno more quadriga iiialuiii : 

Fort^ pedem quatio, pedibus nocet ille p^agris^ 

Mox quoque fceroiiieis indc rclatus obest : • 

Pulvere, qiii piceus foerat, candescit aniictus, 

Atque oculoft nubes pulvenilenta teri^t ; 

Deniqiie s^rreptaniy quum apparel Etoua, crumenam ” 

< Edisco, et chalct^s non superesse duos ! 

Hsitfi; iipserte mihi meta vise, sit meta caueiidi» 
peficii argenlo deficieote melos. ‘ 

1803. ^ //.//. jon 
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Siipplemcfit concerning the namesy No Ammon, Koulc, ph’ontf 

Pan, Ss'c. 

NO. IV. 

To THE EniTOU OF THE Classical* Journal. 

Some information u Inch did not occur to me before, 
and*is here cuininitted to paper, will lielp to explain some articles, 
and to correct others in my former three Numbers, relative to the 
abo\e-mentioned words. * 

In your No. VI. at p« I mentioned the German F()rster’s 
explication of the Eji^yptian name imposed on Joseph by Pharoali, 
which 1 there copied from Dathe’s note on that name in Genesis ; 
but 1 have since found, that Dathe fias not jiiven an accurate 
acrouiit of J'orster’s explication : 1 did not then know from w'hau 
book published by Forster, that explication was copied, but have 
now discovero<l that it was from ips tract de hijaso anti^uorum 
Pondon 1770'. Howcwer, since the true account as given in 
Forster’s own Latin words is liable to the same defects and 
objections as Dathe’s misrepresentatijii of them, it seems to be 
needless for me t<i dwell on this subject by giving a more true 
account of Forster’s explication, which may be found by readers 
ill the above-mentioned tract itself. I shall therefore only mention, 
that Ft>t*ster has there made an assertion, W'hich has apparently 
misled Uoscmullor also into an error, but of w hich it is worth w'hile 
to inquire whether it be an error or not; for Forster seems to 
suggest, that ill some MSS. of the Septuagint, the first s} liable 
of Joseph's name is not ^^ovT but $ovT,* >1^ this be true, it confirms 
iny ow n explication of that name by P/fo///, a priest : his words 
are these, “ QMod pferiquc Codices habeaiit loco <f in vocisillins 
initio, id vitiuin ex iiimia afJinitate iitriusque liltcrie ortuni credo.” 
p, 110. Now did his word jy/eri(/ne mean to except some MSS. 
of the Septuagint from r#:;utiiig ^ovr, ^though most of tlicni read 
the native so ? JlosemulWr understood Forster in lifts sense, for he 
says, “ Forstenis ^ovt scribenduin putat, et quoinodo etiam pfnres 
codices habent.’ /. 2*^8. Is this then really true, that some MSS. 
do actually read instead of vJ^ovT ? If they do not, this error ^ 
into which Forster has led Kosenuiller, ought to be a caution * 
to authors itot to write ambiguous Latin. Such readers as may 
have an opportunity to consult the collations of the NISS. of the 
Septuagint at Oirford, might easily determine whether this fact be 
true or not: Bos at least takes no notice of ijhy such •varia tie# 
in the name of Joseph. * ^ 

In your No. VIII. at p. 874. 1 have said, “ llwt it would be 
{vorth knowings whether the article phi be ever prefixed to noute 
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in the Coptic translation of the scriptures, notwithstanding that it 
is omitted in all the nine quotations made from that Coptic 
translation by Woide in his Coptic lexicon now 1 did not 
until lately notice, that this query has been already posilivtily 
answered by Woide himself. For under the word noute there he 
says, ‘ Noiite cum hoc articulo phi nunqnam scribitur siiis bleris.” 
p. (i2. Here then he clearly determines that phi is never prtiixed 
to noute except by its apparently forming a portion of the con- 
traction <PT, and this, it should seem by his words, neither in 
other writings any more than in Scripture. Nevertheless 1 inust 
observe, that at p. 185. he gives us the Saidic word TTvoun with a 
'v prefixed, but it is cojjifed from a inodern Coptic book the 
Myst. liter. ; so that the prefixing of any -j^rtu le to nonte appears 
at least to be merely an crioncous modern practice ; which 
therefore renders it extraordinary, that the nam^ of (iod aioi r 
should, in the Coptic scrJpture, be not accomj):mied with ■ . / 
article ; whence we ina} conclude tliat some article nnisl i.uvc 
been anciently included in the name non /c, either ni befoie it, or 
te behind, or possibly both of them, so as to mean the Gods or 
q/* the God. 

In your No. IX. at 4(i. I have said, that Herodotus gives 
another form to Pan as resembling a Satyr, but he is not always 
to be believed.” Now I did not, by these ^ words, mc*an to 
impeach the veracity of Herodotus, but only to express a doubt, 
whether he did not soii^limes exaggerate a little what was indeed 
in some respects actually true, aiic} this in order to humor the love 
of the Greeks, for what was wonderful or a novelty. Hence in 
the present case he has thus described Pan in Egypt. Panop 
simulachrum ct pictores pingunt ct statuarii scalpiiiit, quemad- 
modum Graeci, caprina Jarie hirciiiisque cruribus, haiidquaqnam 
existimantes euiu esse tulem, sed siinilem cantoris diis.” lih. <2. 
Now that the Greeks gave to Pan a goat’s leg arid body is true, 
but did they also give him a goat\s face 'f No, but rather a man's 
face with a bushy beard, and nothing more of a goat than two 
small horns sticking up oii^his head, sq to be only just visible 
6vcr his hair. 6ilius Italicus thus describes Pan ; ' 

— parva enimpnnt rnbiciimlA cornna fronto, 

Slant aures, imoqnc caitU barba liHpida ihciit j. lib* l.'i. 

^Here then, Herodotus may have exaggerated a little in calling 
* such a face caprina ^ for although goats nave beards, yet in those 
we are acquainted with, fhey are not hinpida, nor ' their faces 
rubicunda : the chief similitude is in the two horns, and the stant 
aures, if by these words Silius meant two small and pointc;^! erect 
#irs. Herodotus qould scarciely m^aii, that the whole head was 
like a goat’s hea(U, notwithstabding the well-known practice of the 
BgyMans to fixr the entire heads of various animats upon human 
shoulders and/forms; because be adds, qnemadmodum Grteci ; foi 
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No Ammon y Noute, pJiont, Pan, 3)'c, 

• 

the Greeks never did this. Nevertheless it may have been scru- 
pulously true, that the Egyptians gave to Pan goat’s legs, for it 
is only the heads of Pan, whic h are seen in Deiioii’s views of 
Egyptian tem}>les, and the hodie,s never appear ; Herodotus may 
ha\e been accurate also with respect to vaprina facie m Egyp- 
tian representations, although not Greek ones, as .described above; 
for in those heads, which 1 ascribe to Pan in . l)ciio<rs views, a 
spec tator at first sight may be in doubt, whellier they were intended 
f<-'r thc^ face of a goat or a man, they being very different from, the 
(ireek ligures of Pan as dcscifbed above, and as may be seen in 
Ilia tom. 1 . plate 2f). and tom. ii. j9-*ph and tig. i. The slant* 
aufc.'* aic* there very striking, and more so than in any Greek 
ri prex nlalion of Pan, which I have seen : It was this striking 
i'tv>einbiance tci the vaprina facie of Herodotus, and the real face 
of a goal, which induced me tc^ conceive, th:*! those heads in Heiioii 
were intc‘ndc*d to leprescnt the Egyptian Pan. In this 1 am now; 
lh«‘ more conliniied, because I find similar heads represented in 
the itteusa Lsiara in tahL 4. where a head may be seen near the 
letter and anolhcT in tabl. 8. nc'ar PP and two more in tabl. C*, 
one on cac’Ii side of the throne of Isis at the top of it. Now' 
althongh all llu-se are very dilVereiit from the Greek forms of the 
lu'ads of Pan, yet they arc more Tstrictly confoiinabie to the 
capnna facie yii Herodotus; therefore in this instance he may 
Uifl have c*\aggcrated so much, as htr might otherwise be 
siispegU?d of by those, who have only the (Jicek forms of Pan 
ill their mind.’* ; and thus I have explained my meaning more at 
length in the wc»rds refened to above, than L could do in that paper. 

1 m:iy ohserNC also still farther, that the words of Herodotus 
arc- alyoTTg'iO’Mxov xa'i Tga'yotrxsXsa ; now' did he mean here to 
exj>ie'*s, that the face was like a fcnnale goat, and the bod^ like a 
male goal : this seems to me probable on account ot what he 
adds to thcj latter, y//a tamen caasd nun cai mi hi reiatu jacanduni ; 
and moreover in reality the faces of Pan in lleiion and the 
mensa Isiaca do actual^ nesemhle more to a female than male 
goat, hy their* having, neither Morns* nor beards, for although 
some iemale goats have small short beards, yet many of them 
have none at alf, aAd their horns are likewise small and much 
obscured by their sharp pointed erect ears, whiph latter are 
very conspicuous in all the above iigurc^s of Pan’s heads : but* 
both the li<Arns and beards of male goals are very large and long. 

I must add however, that 1 there conceived some heads found 
In ihe^ EgypUHD* antiquities of l)e Cajfhts to be heads of Paji 
likewise, hut 1 now wholly retract those wor^j : for 1 «\Tote Uflk 
sciitc'nce from memory only of what 1 had not seefi for a long tii^e 
before, but on looking . at them lately L liiid, that •! have been 
« misled in my i^ecollection of them. I now altoget(^er agree with 
De Caylus that they arc representations of the Egyptian Bacchus 
barbatus mentioned by Herodotus in lib. 3. whom he there calls 
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Aijvaio^ from his care conceniing the gathering of grapes when 
ripe for use in making wine, and also xaruffwyaiv barbatus tjuia 
ad vitfcjinem stitdiose barbas nutrire Indis mos nit ; and it was 
from India that he proceeded to settle in Kgypt and instructed the 
natives there also in the art of making wine. In Denon’s vol. ii. 
pi. 40. 1. and ph 45. 5. there are two representations of this 
Bacclius hanbattis exactly like those tigiircs of him in De Cat/Ius, 
and ill all of them he has a human form at full length, not like 
si Satyr, but literally like a drunken* lascivious beastly old feliow 
with a bushy beard, tom. iii. pi. 4. No. 1. 4- pi. 5. No. 1. 

'fig. 1. — tom. 6. pi. 9. fig. 3. 

'Noncich, June 13. S, 


LATIN POEM. 


Unde nisi intus monstraiMm / 


u JEDALVS alter, agro dilapsa cieoiiia tuto, 
Audet inex[^rtani fortis adirc viaiii : 

Ut latcat, p.rspdas ut captet, aranea casseiii, 
Daedaleus cedit cui labyrinthus, babet : 
Denotat k saiiis herbas Epidauriis inic|iias, 

£t pec’us ; hacc carpit, speriiit ct ilia : 
£x apibus Cecrops et jura iniponere genti 
Discat, et ex apibus gens ea jura sef|ui : 

'Quil duce Triptoiemus potuissi’t findere sulcos 
Effodit in glebis parvula talpa domiini : 
Carbasa iiec primus asephyris intendir Ia.soii, 
Nautilus his fidens ant^ seeavit Hf|uas : 

£t l>en^ matronis imitari digna, aubili 

Assidet, et proldni qujeqtie tuclur avis ; 
Gaudia nuper aniata fugit, fugit impigm ludos ; 

Ainpliiis baud sylvan, qtr«e placuere,.placcnt ; 
Format avis proleiii vigil anxietate tenellani 
Pormabat Gracchos mater ut alma suos. 

Sic voliicri, cunttis sua sic animalibus aebunt 
Mbnera; nec studio nec pietate carent : 
Qualia, quot pnestant passim^ Natura fatetur, 
At^ris hare tractus, htec mare, terra docot. 
Attamen hai%d prteeepta, nec exfierientta turbas 
* Dir%k : hb cultuhi non adbibere datur ; 
ArtiBus iadoctas qaanquam bb mtlle fruuntur, 

^ Hpnumuni ct noscunt emdiisse genus. 

Quin tiimklos cohibete viri quin mittite fattus 
Mcntb opes hiunili cingere laude dccet ; 
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Solution of an Algebraical Pioblem, 

• 

Tiisitu riam ccrtse vis fcrt aiiinialia nietae. 

Mens uhi qua*sitam tant^erc vest hi nequit; 

Lihera, docta, potens, errat inoiis, failitur, liseret ; 

Ssepe vacillaiiti stat pede, s;epe cad it ; 

Iliec riidis, Divo tantuin coiinixa, inoveri 
NfSfit, et ill sese vis stabilita \iget. 

1S04. i/. H. JOY, 


/ SOU Tl()\ rf the ILGEBIUICAL PROBLEM- 

JfiUHfl in the Pocket-Book of the lute Mr. Pkofkssor 
l'()J{S(_)N. — See Cimssuat Journal, j\o. IV, p, 716. 

To Tin: EinToii of the CiMssical Journal. 


Sir, 


know not v\licther I inav be thought too bold 


in atttnnptinii; to gi\e a Solution <d‘ the late Professor Person’s 
Jhobieni, alter the two solutions iii >our la-sl, but the Joinier of 
ibein is cerlaiiily innch too concise, only giving one value of each 
of the cjuanlities, and tlic second is, in my opinion, too prolix. Is 
the lollowing better < oncened r 


,r f/ + ztt 444 = 12 rP 
d‘ z ptt iz ISO iz £ bi 
.1 •// -f- J/" = * = 12 c I 

= .ilS4= 


•1 o find X, //, & u. 


IVoin tlie j.st 1111(1 4 tli, — ^0! ~ 


0 / 


changing 


the 


signs iiiul coinplcling the sciuarc — C rm/ + r/‘ 

— d . • . + { (p — r/)i in llic sinnc manner from the 

second and fourth zi // 4- (// — t/)? and from the 
llijrd and fourth .r// iz/* + ( — r/ i. Again, jp, d z. 

du zz jU/zu zl dylu zz,P\/ 


(b+{b^^dyA{c 

d 


d 

which expression con^ius all the values of x, jind heiica knowing 
tlic values of .i//, iz,wiAxu, tlie valueS of the othet quantities iy, z, 
& u may easily be dotermined. 

I am, Sir, 8cc. 


PHILO. 
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t'JMBJtWGE TRIPOS PAPER. 

EPHEMERIDlS CLASSICS EDITORl S. 

U T carmen hocce, qualerunque sit, Acadcmicuin <!eiiu6 impriinen- 
cliiin c^islinl^rem, iinpulenint me, praeter aniicorum monitus, eruditis- 
siini JVloderatoris, ut aiunt, sententia iiobiscum coramunicata^ literaMjue 
k cl. Gualtero Scott, poet^ sane horum tcmporum loiig^ praestantissiino, 
k nobis baud ita pridein acccptae. SI quid in his versiculis invenerint 
‘Juvencs studlosi, quod vel ininimain prsebeat delectutioiiem, nullum 
nlfra dictum ; hoc ipsissimum est, quod veijm. Sin iiiinhs, aderit hoc 
saltern solatium ; spes meas, etsi partini concidant, non omniiid tuinen 
iufractum iri. Dabitur enini occasio captiones nimis auriturutn hoini- 
num obtundendi, unum scilicet atque alteruiii locum corrigendo, ubi^ 
ob incuriam magis quam ignorantiam, in inetricas leges peccaveram. 
*Tu lisec intere^ aaqui bonique coiisulas. 

Kal. MaiL MDCccxii, 


TRIPOS. 

« 

Qund plerique omnes faciunt adolesceniuh, • 

Vt aniinum ad ali^od sludium oi^ungant, 

* Neque entm concludere versum 
Dixerik txnc saiis : neque^ si quis sct'Umty uti ms 
Sermoni projn’firo, pu£e« hunc esse pueiam ; 
ingcniam cut cut mem divinwi't utque os 
Magna sonaturum, des mominis hi^jus hotiot em. 

Non ego bella cano, fulgeiitiaqiie arum rueiitii 
In decus aut mortem ; duni late fluctuat oninis 
Mre renidenti tellus, atque horrida niisceiis 
Prtelia, per niedios rabidus Mars evola! hostes ; — 
Ista modis magis apta tuis, divine poeta, 

(jiaiidc decus Scotiae ; seu tu^dephigis aiibeluni 
Marmionen, fuso ftigieittem sangurlne ad uiid>ra$ ; 

Seu lA)entis equo describis vulnerd Galli. 

Moiiie pater» facilcsque Joci, Risusaue,^Salesque^ 

Si Culices cecinisse ferunt bell4 arte Maronem, 
Margitenque suuui divinae mentis Honieruiii, 

Aspirate niihL Nam vertere seria ludo, 

Stultitianique brevem, grat& novitate loquendi, * 
Consiliis miscere juvat. Dhfiittere, nobis 
Est ubi cooveniet, conlractss nubila frontj,^ , 

9 Eutrapelvs, feruU liber scut^ilkque magistrip 
Haesitat; %i quid a^t« non inveniti i^is et aurum ' 
Aipdent prtnift, dinque insignia beUi» 

Martiaque in toto fluiUmlia signa sereno ; — 

Attiftnen bsec obstant; cirdes* ci vuluera. iiforsque. 


y. L. 


TsaeifT. 


Hohat. 
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Cambridge Tripos Paper^ 

Alqiie cicatrices : Suave est fulgere coJore 
Purpiireo, salvo « tclis cum corpore te 

Osteruliint rii.<;ito piilcline nioiistraiitque pueilsc, 

Kt tiicitc inclaniant letii, ile more, susurro, 

“ Qiu^iii scse ore fereiis ! quain forti jjectore et armiaj" — 
Quitl iiic»ra? Iiclla curliiiit. Non dofeiisoribus i^tis 
'J'cmpus cgct ! — Dtibio taiiclem incertoquc- tuturi 
CVfluiit ArmaTogic. Dicfo citius toga et ingeiis 
Pilous aflerlur ; rulet^ tractatque» petitque 

qusc siiit niaiiicic, si qiue siiii vLiicIa; turaensquc 
Volvitur ill irvros, et sebiiiiratur eunteiii. 

Proiinus in se<les, ut sit iiovus incola, qiias te, 

Magiie, olini, Ne\%tone, ferunt ctiluisse, sujierbis 
Passilius i II credit 11 r. Libroriim cogit acervos, 

Euclidetiqtic suum. Digitis tua carmina vcrsat, 

Fbicce, iiuitaiida sibi, **1 siiit iniijanda ; duccutosque 
Auto cibuin versus, totidem ccenatus, in auras 
KtlVindit. t^iiantos tunc se coiitorquct in orbes, 

Nuiii^ne Muvariini atilatiis ! turn pectus anheluiii, 

Et nil lie iV ra corda tunient caput atterit ; ungues 
Arrodit vi\os; iinmeiisuiiique iiitonat ore. 

Nil tnot 1 <de soiiaiis. X'eibis quid opus? siibiti^ ipsuiii 
Sub pcdibiis inugire solum, treiiicrc omnia circiiin. — 

No inibi tiiiii doderit casu Fortffna maligno 
C!ontigtiifs babuishc donius ; sen forte placebit 
Diger^re iiironiiaiido aiiiinuiii tua dogmata, Locki ; 

Sou mage NcMtoiii digitis oleoquc tabellas 
Contigerit trivisse! — Vocaiit prielcctor et bora 
Qiiarfa ; tremens volat ille, toga crepilante, libelli 
■Obl^is ; faui^ salvus diniittitur: Atqui 
Non sic effugiet : restaiit jam plura : vocatiis 

Ad pnclectorein riirsus festiiiat eiindem. 

All diversum V' iiiquis, Niniirimi aliuni. Poteriliie 
Idem c\ ore siio flanlniam exspirarc geiiique 
lisdem teniporibiis ? Kesfiondes; ** Quid vetat?*' Inquaiii, 
Sediilus intendas te, et pertice : Fallor, an alter 
Sisyphus in niontis wilves fastigia saxtim. 

//iV ratiis estjltagicas vcAercs* forniasqiic loquendi 
• Cru*cis conimiiiies, exponere : vatis lloratt 
Carmina ill ore suo felix habet, explicat, et si 
Quis rogat, expromit. PorrA vix extat in orbe^ 

Auctor Kojiianus, quern jam Libitiiia sacravit, 

Vel Oraecus, quem non dudiini pcrlegcrit. O ! si 
FaS bibcrc anipullas et sesquipedalia verba. 

Qua* toiiat ore suo; liuin tentat seduhis arte 
. Ludoie lairticulis, et nugis addere poiidus ! 

Furtiiiiati uttnies, quibiis hiec moiiosyllaba cordi, etf 
Pradia verboTum! Mutat quadmta rotundis* ^ 
Luxuriuntia coinpescit, meoicaniina fidus « * 

Alfert conuptis. Si quis inal^ doctus habet 
VoL. V. No. X. M 
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‘ Tripos Paper, 

In Tni^icis, culpat ;* in ^ luutafur ; luibot irj 
I’or.sonus; (qiiis ciiiiii Porsonnin dicen* fal^uni 
Ainicat ?) Aldi*, lamcii voi-eiii tn 4*oiri|>i>, <•! ot 
Inrvissiiin letris: hand relovt, ncc proiicit Inlnin. 

Non ita et U/e: niodis radio dr-hi-rihorr iniris. 

Arte Mia, i^aiidet belhiin problor.ia, rtgiiris 
Iinpleliun niixtis: bic sieva ti'ian;:iila, qnadrasqui 
ItUeient inidtiiin vidi^^e: docet <|no(|iie loliiin 
Parte Mia inajii'j; Miniin est ! “ .Kqiialihiis ieipia 
Addas, el tient a'(|uaHa tota — ina^is jam 
Conclainaiit, INIinini !— Seil, quatido bis rile peraclis 
Et iiiajora parans, inios a|:erire reces'^us 
Contcinlil xates; et “ Vancscaiit inquil, 

“ Rcs ipsie, tenuesqiie abeaiit, eei- Inniii'', in auras,— 

J'estat adhiu* /f/i/io;”'— patiilis tiiin rietibu!) omiies 
Fi\i iidiianl ; totaiii tenet adniiratio nieuteni. 

Hie est, ad tamuinViirsus ipd diiiiiit; liie est, 

Perquem seripta astant, series pra i lara, iiictn uiii 
Nomina,^ cpi;e leijere est, a ter^o versindoruin. 

His jam peitW tis, lu'tiis redii ille domitm, eeu 
landem bbereqmis; Vomites ^oeat, et rojiat adsiut 
Ant ad cqnos, aut si plaeeant in tliimine eMnlne, 

Conciirnint ; it nr ; sic q>ars cuiunmptu diei 
MajLoia tui»it : redrtnit; mensie, cibns, esca, panintur , 

P<ist epulas, \iiium, fruetiis; post vina, s^iccrd^i.*^. 

Deiiique didi’ssus, et fractiis niend>ra lahore 
Perpetuo,.librds poscit: flainnianto luceniA, 

Paiilliini a^itiir: tnox \i$*non intelierta so|)oris 
Lan^uenti obrepit: iiiyxa torjiente veteriio, el 
Dcmittente caput, remain canipnna soiiora 
Voce xocat: siir!»i1, t’ru«cs eoiisuiiiere iiatiis, 

Excutiens soninos ; cfciiatiir ; poeula midst 
Post Cfenam suiiiit : non deficit alter Achates, 

Fidusqiic et cordatus lioiiio: serinone frmmtui* 

Inter sc vurio : rursi'ts soinniis venit ; itnr 
Ad Icctuin dubiis <piani coiism^atiir ad horani ; — 
Crastina lux JiiBi FI DAT, hdbet Sopliiis -aut cgo falirr 
« . * •’ 

Cantabri^ift, Jn Cmitiin posteriwibuf. Mar, 1^. 1 812. 


Memincrint tirones ef hifpercntici, niliil prorsils Iniir voei ohjiricndiim, cm 
quod in aUitii& v^bi syllabi fit cienuni. Virgil. tk;log, i. Propert. ii. 0. U. 

^ Dictio, ni Tailor, satis apvd Mathematicos nota. 

^ Mos cst in Academift Cantabrigieiisi noitiina iiupcrfartoniin Daccataurcoriini 
singulis anbis a terco aamiinis hujusermodi inscribere ; ut canhen nonuiiibus, ct 
earminc'aliqi^cuus aomioa oman vjileantur. 
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PIIOPOSKD J:ME\D,JT/()N (^F JUf ENJL 


lo THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

T ^ • . 

J passages appear to liave caused more fruitless 
Jabor to the commentators than line 157, Sat. i. of Juvenal^ 

^ “ 1,1 lahitti nwiljej vnlnnii tit Uuri^ [alii ‘‘ art/f/c?/ ’] arena.” 

Ecuh adventurer on tins aT^»jy=ror has launched a read- 

ing or an interpretation of his own ; and each appears to have" 
encountered equally dangerous rocks.' Amidst this variety of 
error and uncertainty, I*liave the presumption to hope tliat you 
will allow me, through the medium of your Journal, to lay a fresh 
conjecture before the public ; • 

“ <inn' rrnsrl amiculns^ lit si ^ 

( ill r inoiistnirc , fanien dkpiee si i|iiid 
/a ^ii>\ jjiui'l cuirv iVrisse loquaiiiui 

1 lie Satirist, it wdl be rememUered, condemning the slavish 
depravity of tlie times, observes that though Lucilius had, with 
impunity, hold up the crimes of a Mutius to merited disgrace, 
yet it would now be unsafe to brand The vices of the abominable 
'rigellimis; ,Sctf 'Tacit. Ann xv. Jlist. 1.] the most exquisite 
torments alone could compensate for such^ freedom with the name 
of a royal favorite. 

“ Quid n*fc rt dirti'* ieno'*rat Mutiny an iiouf 
Poiit* Tiuelliiiiiin, la*da lun‘l)i‘. ni ilia 
Qua stantt *ardrn1, fi\o ^nltiiio t'uiimnt, 
ill lutum f/uftin sufeum HuInuk uttuti." 


' .S(M- the l'..rvtnsus on thi> |ia.s!»a^r in Kiipcrti's Ld. oYJunnai. Edit. 

' I't isiii't aUo aiiiidcs lo IMiitiiis as a viefiin to Lhc ^atlru' \icapoiis of J -uciliiis. 

Srniit lairili(K> iirbc'iii, Tr laipr, to Vufi, isr, \\ hiM I ain on this subject, 

may 1 oh*!rrv<* that I'arh ot' the thrt’p gre’at Satinets seems aeeidcntally to have 
ilepirtcd Ins own muse, in the fharaelcr hehas^iveii ot’ Lueiliiis? bis own notioa 
of prrteelioii \^as the model on w^iicli eayli for^iied his own style, and the dress 
ill whieii he e!o1he*d the iv'me of his ^reat prototype. 1 hiAc jnst quoted the 
.dcsehptiou ^i%en by Persiiis: is not Horaec aeenrately depieted in the words 
** Sale iiiulto, iirbrni (^<‘fiiqiuit fIL i Sal. jx. Line ^.J And in the noble elia« 
meter of the old Auninean,*eoiituined in tbe followius lines, I can trace evei^ 
liiieanieiit of the muse of Juvenal, Mr. liodiisoii has ob'^eived in the profaco 
to bis traiLsIatiou, p. xi\. ^ * 

Ense vein! strirto quoties Liieilins ardens , 

Infreiniiit, nibct auditor cui fn,aida mens est 
Cnininibiis : tacilh siidant prazcordia culpa!'* 

Thus adiiyrably transliiised by Mr Hodgson; 

** Hut wben l^iciliiis hurls indignant dowii^ 

His dreailfiil thunders ou u gnifty town. 

F.aeii Idushiag villain feels the sliock within. 

And slnidd'ring .sweat-s betray the eonscioiiiS siR.” 

* I nni»t refer tin* ceailer who wishes to see an elegant and just sketch of the 
rise and progress of satire, to lh« prologue pretixt^l to Mr* H.s trunslatioo. 
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Proposed Emendation of Juvenal. 

The horrid inode of punishment alluded to, was that whieh the 
barbarous cowardice 6f Nero iniheted on the Christians, whom 
he falsely accused of having set lire to Rome. ** Pcreuntibus>” 
[sell. Christianisj [says Tacit. Ann. xv. 44.] addita ludlbria, ut, 
forarum tergis contecti, laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
adixi, aut Jlammaml^ alque uhi df'fccisscnt dies^ in usum nocturni 
luminii ttrerafhn\ 'rite innocent and unhappy victims wore 

wrapped in pitched shirts [“ lunicae molesue,” See Sat. viii. 235.] 
Mducli were lighted at night-fall ; and thus the joke, addita 
ludlbria,” of making lamps of theiiTj was most barbarously put in 
practice. 

“ yuo T’xo iy^ KstkvpfjiarMV, 

5f5€5'3s iry/jr;; a‘5>..oy 

Uipdn rhv ^•j'rrr^vovy d; oixrp'Jo: Soph. Trach. 109;T. 

"Fhc worrying by dogs appears to have been another mode of 
punishment, to which the royal monster had recourse : but with 
this, or with the crucifixion, we have at present nothing to do. 
The difficulty to which I ha/c alluded, consists in the broad 
furrow, (“LATL’s sulcus”) in the sand, which has so much puzzled 
the commentators. 

I will not tresjiasxs on your patience by examining the notions 
of those who fancy that the melted fat of the poor sufferers 
[risum teneatis.^J made the furrow. Nor will I repeat the 
absurd (sol-disant) emendations of the « fjihpusvy^ who 

would read media as an anapxU in the nominative, or allow 
deduces to fill the place of a dactyl. Such trash carries its own 
refutation with it. « Those too,” as Mr. Hodgson says, wdio 
can conceive Juvenal in this animated though obscure passage 
to have meant ‘besides being burnt, you plough the sand 
— you lose your labor,* (as he properly says Jo the poets who 
write to please their patrons, in the seventh satire) may enjoy their 
conceit for me, without interruption.” 1 will venture to apply to 
Sfich annotators the line in question, in, the sense to which they ,so 
absurdly wrest.it. 

Whether, however, we suppose sulcus'* to mean a trench for 
the reception of the fire which fell from ^hc body, as the old 
Scholiast imagines ; or tliat like the Carthaginians [See Aul. GcII. 
III. 14.] the Romans put the supposed malefactors in a pit, in 
terram dimidi|it 08 defodenint,** in short, whatever he our inter- 
pretation of the pasillige, we must allow that there is a great incon- 
gruity between . « lucebisf in the future, and “ dcducis,** or 
« deducit,” in the present Cense. Tliis alone might lead us to 
suspect a comptidb, to renn^dy which is the design of the altera- 
tion I am sAou{ to offer. 

I would, then, read « deducet ;*’ and, takingj* to/us** as a sub- 
sTANTiVBf a&opt it as the agent of the verb. The insertion of the 
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preposition « will give the^riglit quantity to the first syllihlc 
of latus, and the line will stand thus : » 

Kt lutiiR iii media siilcuin (Icdiiret arena. 

^^hatnsy^ though with a widely dilTercnt intcrpretatioji, is the 
reading of Schrevelius. 

But here, I shall be asked, how the side of the sufrerer could 
form this much-contested furrow. Let mc\ tluMi, simply answer 
that I firmly believe the word sulcu^^ means nothing more than 
i\vi4rain of light wliich the burning body would carit on the sand 
at night. The word is derived from c>.kOf, a tract (deviv. 5 Xxft;. 
traho) which was used very frequently to signify the course, tract, 
or train [tniia is from the French verb trainer, to draw] of a star, 
or fame. [See Constantine.] Virgil expresses the path or tract of 
a meteor by the word sidctis^^ ir. 697.] which Ainsworth 
renders «a striiam of light.’* Anti in Statius we read “Dclet 
sidcos iterata priores Orbita.^* We see, then, that, in the Greek 
and Latin languages, the same word signifies a tract and a furrow — 
in fact, I believe that a tract is^ the original moaning of both 
words: that it is so with respect to all the Lexica agree. 

It may be some confirmation of my theory, that the French word 
sillotif a furrow, is poetically used for a flash of light, « un trait 
dc lumiOrc.” [Bjycr.] Indeed the effect that would be produced 
by the light ca^st on the ground from a flaming body, would some- 
what resemble the streaks of light and «lu\dc produced by the 
furrows of a fallow field. 

I wdll only detain you whilst I remark that if sulcus be supposed 
to signify an actual trench, I cannot comprehend the force of the 
word “ dcducitJ** DeducOy it is well known, signifies to bring or 
cast down : thus Horace, [Book v. Ode xiu. line 2.] Imbres, 
Nivesque deduamt Jovem w^hcre M. Dacier very properly says, 
«Oa pluie entraine avec clle Fair (Jupiter),” and he quotes, 

«« Jupiter et Iceto descendet plurimus imbri,” [Virg. Eclog. vii.] 
adding, after some similar citations w^iich it is needless to transcribe, 
•^•d’est dans cettc idee qjtOi^es anjiens^ ont appellc Jupiter xarst- 
^arr^y, qui descciid^^ \yrgil also has naves deducere” signifying 
•to cast dou'Hf or launch ships. The sense, then, in which I 
would apply the Vofd to the casting doven (f light is, I think, 
perfectly justifiable \ but I can find no instance of *deduco signi- • 
fying to formt d/g, openy as it has been usually interpreted 
here. • " • * 

JV. 


l6th*Feh. 18 
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REVIEW OF THE REVIEWERS OF THE 
OPHION. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

I HWi: re;ul some romaiks made by ibc edirnr of ibe 
Liti.rary Panorama, for September I SI I, On the Oi iiion, ihc 
Ehcnlogy of' (he Serpent ; anti (he untfi/ of (i #/, rompriliem/ntij; (he 
customs oE (he most ancient jiCttnlcy ivho xiere ht^frnefed fu npphf (ht 
subtilty of the serpent to the Jim of man : I beg leave to make .« Jcv’ 
observations in reply. 

WI:en any critic takes upon him the very arduous task of reviewing 
a work, it certainly is adutylie owes to ilie author and to ilie public, 
first to understand what the author has writ tin, uliicli he cannot 
do, unless he carelhlly re.ids every p.ige f»f the work intended to be 
reviewed. It is his d; ty as an honest man ; ollieTwise' he ma) injuri^ 
the cause of truth, and t(» a ccrttiinty he may injure the author, by 
fixing a prejiulice in the public miiui, which m.iy stop the circu- 
lation of the work, as far as the influence <4* the reviewer can 
reach, f shall find very Jittlo difficulty in pioving that tlu- 
editor of the LiuatARv Panoram\ li.is revie'^ed ll)e Ophion, 
before he has given himself time to tinderstand it ; nay a great pail oi 
il cannot have been read kv him when he wrote tliis ctnious article. 

This gentleman cli.ugcs me with asserting tliat, which I liave 
written po.sitivcly to deny, vi/. that it xm< a croindile uhtch tempted 
Eve, His W'ords are as fullows “And what is llie iTealuie lor 
which Mr. Bell.imy declares, in prefeicnce to the Simla of Dr. 
Clarke? A rattle snake? Pshaw! — llie sex may he tempted by 
rattles, but as to a rattle snake! the Cerastes ?- What 1 luiins! in Kden ! 
— The Boa Constrictor? -that is loo bad ! no, gentle reader, a species 
of which a beautiful .specimen, wtH preserved and in good condition, 
may be seen in the British Museum reclining that is a — recum- 
bent — at the top of a .stair case, w ith an immense bar of iron b(»lteil 
through him from stem to st^m, aJ>out llfrty feet in length ! a sweet 
pretty tempter! ' of immense jaw, but no losguc! lithesome, ^Hnil>er, 
und of great agility in the water, but of low movement on land : a 
species, wdiich we .should not have thought wiier than the wuse.st of 
beasts, had not this learned sage asserted the fact: -in short, that 
'defleate lizard, the crocodile ! ! all the world is seeking after .some- 
thing new . here may all the world be satisfied. But if Nt*. B. knows 
any lady who has fancied, or could fancy a tempter in that crocodile, 
he has greatly the advantage of the whole Panoramic corps.*' 

It would have beein more to the credit of this puIrWcation, caH«*d the 
LnKRARY PAyui(,s\M, if this^genUeman had treated so serious a 
subject wiilisrut levity. He certainly ought to have paid a beircr 
compliment to th<f female sex. I have not found in the course of my 
experience tiutrtliey are tempted wiM rattles^ any more than men. * 
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Bcview of the Reviewerg ^ , ^ 

15iit li.'ul he read the Omiion, he Vould have found that I prove it to 
li.ive been the settled opinion of the ancient J^ws, a .d of the imme- 
diate successors of the Apostles, that it was not a serpent, of any 
species, hut that it was understood by them as an allegory. In p. /o. 
lie will find my concliisifai to be consistent with this ancient authority, 
vi/. Him it appears that it has batn the custom qf the prinicval people^ 
and n/' the ancients btjare and Jr on the time of Si •ses, to consider these 
passages^ as containing a Jigurnt ire description of the scnvinl passions in 
many bp compai ing them to those natural proprndlics in the serj)eni, tv/tich 
':s the most sensual as icefl a% the most subtle beast in creation, 

liad he even hut read th^ Critical /le\itw on the Oriiiox, for 
/tagnsfy whirli came out a month before he published his ciitique, lit; 
might lliere have corrected himself, for iliese reviewers sa) ; “ that 
the autlior ol tlie Oiuiuts* observes in page 7I'. hive uv/.» heguiledy or 
seduced J mm her native simplicity by giving uv/y to the sensual principle^ 
and thi'i sensual principle he suppo'^es to J)e alli g/ricallp represented by 
that soisunl animal the serpent It ivnsy according to .Mr. lieUamyy the 
abuse qj' the sensual affections that aaiT birth to sin in our first pnren^Sy 
and ’ichichy sap% he, constitutes sin at this day. This xvas the prohibited 
J'ruil ofxvhirh ihej/ xcere not to eat. ’ better view of this subject in 
tlie Oi'Jiiov could not have been given. 

In page 77. of the Oi’iifon he will also find, when he has leisure to 
read it. that the vulgar idea is exploded which is asserted by Dr. Clarke, 
vi/. that this tempter w.is an infernal ^lirit from tlie botttimless pit : 
because we havif not any autliority from this, or any other p.xrt of 
SCI iplure \^\vhi?n understood) for such an oj inion. It is said in the 
Oi'HJov, on those words, *Ulust shall thf.a%at all the daps ij' thp lifcy 
that they were not applied to Satan, because he is a spikit, an inhabi- 
tant of tiic infernal regions, he is imm vTfuial, and does not eat mate- 
rial food ; he is ktkhnai., consequently the words aH^ the daps of' thp 
Ufcy cannot be applied to him,” 

From what has been said, the editor of the I^hkhauv Paxohawa 
may sec what an unpardonable blunder he has made. I hope he will 
he a litlle more careful in future. A friend of mine, and a first-rate 
Huhrew scholar, called on this writer, and told liim what an eiTor he 
liad made, in not understandin:, what tlic author of the OemoN had 
ji\t-iltcn : however he coultL, not believe but that 1 had asserted the 
tempter of Eve to be, •vmat he «s pleased to cal^ « a sweet pretty 
tempter,” until he opened the Opuion and convinced him that no 
.sucli tiling was assented. 

This dashing WTiter quotes a passage from hlr. Maurice’s Asiatic 
Jlesearchrsy in his remarks concerning the Cabrian deities, whioh he 
thinks explains the whole. “ In PutaLg or die infernal regions, resides 
the sover(?lgn queen of the Sngasy i large sn.ijces of dragons) she is 
beautiful, and her name is Aspvrucay which means, she whose face is 
beaut if uL The^word Nagas is used in the double •acceptation of large 
.snakes, or dragons, and also of human beauty. ^ We desise no furtlier 
grant on this subject, than permissiifh to suppose* tlfet these Nagas 
follow the customary law of nature by existing in bot1i*^exes, that tliis 
sovereign queen has a royal consort, that he also resides in- the infernal 
dominions, ;inU that he is a Nagas as well as the lady^ we beg also to 
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add his name, which for want of better knowledge we translate 
SatantiSt uud we ask, what is wanting to complete the character which 
in various parts of scripture, and for 3000 years jiast has been univer* 
salty attributed to the tempter of EveJ* 

This writer may see from the quotations I have given from the 
writings of the ancient Rabbies before Christ, that tlie vulgar opinion 
respecting the tempter, was so far from being univrrsatfy attributed to 
the tempter of Zfre, that the WTiters of greatest repute among them 
unequivocally declare it to have been the universal opinion ^ from the 
beginning, and after the time of Moses, that it was the abuse of *^he 
sensiial principle. The first Christian fullers also have told us, “ that 
it is a kind of insanity to suppose it to have been a literal serpent, and 
that Xacttas/i, w-as the symbol of the sensual principle in man.” 

It does not appear, by this article, that l?nis gentleman is much 
acquainted with the Bible, It ia^ a mistake of his to suppose « that 
this male, and this beautiful f«{;male Nagas w^ho reside in the infernal 
region sj have been for 3000 years past universally atlribiited to have 
bten the tempters of Eve.” Had this writer given himself time to 
understand the passage in the Asiatic Researches, he would have 
found it perfectly consistent with what I liave said in the Orinos', and 
what I have also said in the C/ass. Rib/, and Orient. Journat, on that 
subject, viz. that this Nagas^ or beautiful woman, with the Nagas, 
(or Nachash) or her royal consort, fell from their first state of happi- 
ness by disobeying the divine ''command, in choosing the improper 
gratification of the sensual principle. This is the meology of the 
Cabrian deities, an accoun^of the fall of man agreeably to tne original 
Hebrew, and which is* additional proof, if any were necessary, to what 
is advanced in the OnnoN, that this was tlic opinion of llic ancients 
before Christ. 

Now as I have shown in' the Oniioy, that it was the opiniort of the 
ancient Jewish Doctors before Christ, and of tlie first Christian fathers 
wrho immediately succeeded the Apostles, that the tempter wms not a 
LITERAL SERi^ENT, but that it was used figuratively by them to repre- 
sent the subtle, sensual principle in man, it being the most subtle, and 
sensual beast in nature; how is this gentleman Justified in saying? 
^ — Dr. Clarke has lately surted a new hypothesis on the subject of the 
tempter, who beguiled our grandmothen,Evc. Mr. Bellamy is dis-* 
pleased with that, and starts adothet of his owr^” He is perhaps now 
sensible, jf he has allowed himself time to read the Ophiok, or the 
Classical Journalf that / have not started an hypothesis of my hut 

that it was the ancient belief that the tempter w'as neither a literal 
Sebknt, a MoiUkey, nor a Crocodile* 


The Critical Review. 

to 

The CritkoLBeigie^s Jiowerer have done me the justice to read 
and utiderstand what I haye written ; on which account they have 
formed difietefitn:oacluito^ Irom the ^^riter ia the LitEiiAAY PAvok 
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of the Ophion. 

When a society of reviewers, who have for a term of years 
supported the character of this periodical publication, have in so many 
Histanccs approved of the arguments and doctfincs contained in tlic 
Oniiov, it must have considerable influence with the intelligent 
reader, in recommending it to his serious attention. 

These gentlemen in their review of the Opihon, say, This publi- 
cation was occasioned by a recent attempt of Dr. Adam Clarke in 
Ins commeritary on the third chapter of Genesis, to prpve that the 
temptation of Eve in the garden of Eden was effected, not by a serpent 
arc(irding to the generally received opinion, but by a monkey of ihe 
Ourang-Outang species. Mr. ^pdlamy has combated this opinion of 
Dr. Adam Clarke * w'hose liypothesis has the misfortune . 

to excite a propensity to ludicrous remnrk, very unsuitable to the 
gravity of the subject ; b^t we must do Mr. Bellamy the justice to 
say, that ♦*♦****♦* he has been sparing of his ridicule : 
he has discussed the subject with a Very commendable seriousness. 
Dr. Clarke says, that if the tempter lAd been a s.rpent, it must 
before the fall have walked on its tail. But in reply Mr. Bellam^j 
coiu«iids, that the monkey doe*, not go on its belly any more than 
any other qiiHJriiped.” 

After liaving generally approved flf the doctrines contained in the 
Ophion’ respecting the Serpent, llicy observe, ‘‘ Dr. Clarke says,” 

‘ if it be an allegory, no attempt should be made to explain it, as it 
would reejuire a direct revelation to 3u>cert.un the sense in which it 
should be understf)od C* yet his adversary is not deterred by this asser- 
tion from an aKem^it to unravel tlie meaning of the apologue. He 
says p. 7 k that < 1‘Ive was beguiled or seduced from her native 
simplk'Ky, by Jjiving way to the sensual principle/ and this sensual 
principle ho supposes to be allegorically represented ‘ by that sensual 
animal’ the serpent. It was, according to Mr. Bellamy, * the abuse 
of the sensual alTeclions that gave birth to sin in our first parents, and 
which,’ says he, ‘ constitutes /m at this day. This was the 
J'riiil of which they wore noltv> oat.’ 

Respecting the allegorical or rigiirative part of scripture, they have 
also made aii ob.vervutioa a.'i follows : “ Mr. B. thinks that ‘ a great 
part of the scriptures are written in this allegorical style.’ If we adopt 
tjics supposition, where shall we stop ?” I am constrained to assert 
that the sc riptiyes have ^m^allcgoj-icaU signification in many parts» 
because they inform ifffe that this method of conveying knowledge 
■was used by the inspired writers. The Apostle says respecting 
Isaac and IshmaiSl, (5al. iv. 2k Which thiugs tcc/ c an allegory, 
these arc the tivo covenants. And the ancient Doct(\:s among ^ the 
Jews, as well as the enlightened fathers whp immediately succcAlecf 
the Apostles, have said, as 1 have shown in the Qi’iiiox, that the 
history of the serpent in Genesis signified the sensual principle in 
man. Thereforg on reflection, I am of opinion, if we are to under- 
stand llic ancient writings, according to the customary mining and 
application of words, at the time such#vords wei% sg us^d and applied ; 
these gentlemen will not only see the prppriety, byt the absolute 
necessity of receiving this account, not as “ an historical account of 
facts capable of a satisfactory explanation” on the^ ground of the 
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letter, not .as nn ncCount of a ui ai* snakk convor.M'np; with Kvc, hut 
according to the intention ofilic inspired writer, w);o wus directeil to 
apply the subiih'' \S tlic serpciu to b»gnify liu* original view (tf lijc* 
fall. This is cciiainly calculated to impress tlic mind w th a liigher 
opinion of ihe sanctity of the scripture, than by Mi])posing ihat a 
serpent was the agent en'j)loyed to bring about tin fall of man. 
Neitheri (as I have <d)sorved) c.in it be allowed that i» was Sal an, 
because it is t/ffs/ sha/f thou ml all the daifs nf' ihjf ///r .* for he if 
an immortal spiiit, consequently not subject to deatli, and being 
immviterial docs not eat material food. Therelbrc in answer to.ilie 
question put by these gentlemen, ^Ir 11. thinks thal“agrcai y^att 
of the scriptures are written in this allegorical style If we adopt ihi“ 
supposition, where shall we srt)p I reply if we receive the scri])tii»es 
in such passages, agreeably to the uadervranding ilie inspirctl 
ipiTiter as an allegory, where nothing but allegory can possibly be 
understood, we vtoM at truth. 

I cannot suffer the remark^ made by these gentlenieii concerning tlic 
allegorical meaning of the scriptures to yiass unnoticed, where they 
say, “ if w'c adopt this supposition,** because tlu* contrary is siifh- 
ciently proved in the Oj»jiio\', and in the Ci.assu ai. Joi'knai., to 
which 1 refer the intelligent readfi*. He will there hiul tliat a great 
part of the scripture is written in this most ancient and signiticaiU 
style, and cannot possibly be understood on the ground of the letter. 
From which it must nccessarib/ appear that the charge of 
which these gentlemen have injudiciously m.ide, or '^)f supposing ih.it 
a great part of tlie scriyitures are not written in the st)le of allegory, 
cannot be admitted. . * 

On the subject of the unity rff Gftd as it is defined in the Ofifios:, 
the Critical reviewers are more conclusive : they say, “ Mr. IWIlamy 
talks of a trinity out of the divine nature, ‘ as an absurdity/ and he 
defends * a trinity is* tlic divine nature,^ as more agreeable to iruth; 
that one ‘ self-existent being could not possibly produce another self- 
existent being,’ and that ‘ consequently there cannot be two beings 
of the same self-existing essence/ Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘ God is an 
infinite being, and cannot be /o ^7wy /r/rw, so he can have no 

personaf appearance Dr. Clarke w'hcn he wrote ih s w^as not probably 
aware how strongly it militates against many of the formula of 
modem orthodoxy. Hut Mn,Bol1^imy in rejily says that ‘ the pro- 
phets declare him (the Almighty) to be in (he form of mar.,’ and 
then he asks cxultingly, ‘ whether are we to believe tlie prophets, nr 
Dr. Clarke/” 


The Antuacouin Review. 

These gentlemen have also rpad, and have understood, what I have 
written in'thcjdpiiiON, before tliey ventured to send forth their remarks. 

cmainly aln hot dftpleased at what they have said on my 
nottciog tlie ug^ face of the monkeyi as being ill calculated to sue- 
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coed in prevailing on the womam to disobey the divine command, 
because they have also qualified it by observing, “ we think well of 
his work in general.” The public are much iftdcbted to them for the 
fair and copious extracts they have given from the Ophiov, by which 
a true judgment may be formed respecting its merits or demerits. 
After having* selected, in the most judicious and striking manner, 
tho.se passages which relate to the serpent as signifying,* by ■ way of 
alleg()ry, the sensual principle in man, they concrude these remarks 
by saying, “ We liave given ihe opinions of onr alithor on this subject 
in his own words, they who are not disposed with him to consider the 
passage as nieiely allegorical, cannot liowevcr fail to be pleased with 
the historical a])ility, by which*the natural siibtllty of the serpent, an4 
tlie veneralif)n in which it was held by the ancient pagan nations, 
are establi'»hed. His ei^cavor to appl) liis learning to allegorise the 
account of the fall is, at least, ingenious : and upon a subject so 
mysterious, so far removed from the limited comprehension of man, 
will he listened to, or rejected, with vi^-ious degrees of attention or 
disapprobation.” 

On the subject of the uvirv or God, the Anti- Jacobin reviewers have 
also enabled the public to f orm an opinion by giving pointed extracts. 
They say, *• We unite with Mr. B#ilamy in reprobating the way in 
which Dr. Clarke w()uld affect to account for the phrase of, Let ns 
m(d'e man in nnr imatrCy even if it be freely conceded that the Hebrew 
noun FJohim is plural, and tliat the pstssage is riglitly translated in 
our common version. Tlie notion of the Trinity stated by Mr. Bellamy, 
is, in our opinion, much more correct than any thing to be found on 
the subject in Dr. Clarke's annotations, because it is more scriptural, 
and we have pleasure in offering it 4^the attention of our readers. 

* It is certain without coninn’crsy that the true doctrine of the scrip- 
tures oit this subject is, -’^fhat there is one (»r>r/, operating in three 
(Ustincl c/ifir..cfvrs ; that the ineffable Deity cannot be known, or seen, 
only as he has hotai pleased to embody his glt^ry in the Divine 
Hi mvn of Christ, nho in his divine body, is the visible manifestation 
of God ; in visible human <'orm, independem ot created matter. The 
visll>le medium in whom the fulness of the Godhead dxvells bodily — 
Tintoiaui whom lie made the worlds, and uy wh('»m he redeemed 
nwin ''I'his is the view which the Apostle had of the eternal 
l^tiNiTv IN Unity, in 4)11^ diving hiipuin form, even Christ, who 
fotloxvqfl them tlirnn^h Me xvUdcrnvsSy which he cnntlVms in those ever 
'memorahle words, for in him thvelieih all the fulness of the God^ 
head boihhf, Titus l^e understood that the Godhead was the Father, 
nho dwells in Christ, as the soul dwells in the body of man; my 
Father hat divd'eth fx mk, fie dor fh the xrorJiS. So tliat consistentl}* 
with the •xpress declaiaiion of sc iptnre, if I may, be allowed the 
expression, and it were possible to spotik with that reverence which 
the subject reejnires, the body of the Fathkr is ihe Sox, the divine 
csseuct: or soul (S' the Son is the F\ theu, and the Holy proceeding 
from the Fathpr and the Son, whiqh creative iq/lu^nce* manifested 
tlie visible creation,* and by poTpetual influx supports {lie universe, is 
the Holy Spirit.’ This is the scriptural doctiJne of the Trinity 
maintained by* our church, and tliis is die doctrine we are desirous 
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should prevail. We purposely avoid entering into the minute criti- 
• cisms of our author, by which he properly exposes the absurd, we had 
almost said, the impious assumption of Dr. Clarke, tluil to sliow that 
man ‘ ff/is a masicr^nece (iod's creation, all the persons in the God^ 
head are represented as united in council and effort to^ produce this 
astonishing creature* On the whole, we agree with Mr. Bellamy, in 
his general remarks on the annotations of Dr. Clarke, which we read 
as they came out ; and we sh.all close this article by expressing our 
approbation of die pasauige with which our author takes his leave of 
die doctor. 

« In what this industrious writer (Dr. Adam Clarke) has hitherto 
said, I cannot find that he has illustrated any difficult or controverted 
passages — nothing hitherto is advanced to silence die objections of the 
deist — no contradictions, nor inconsistencie!), as they stand in the 
translation of die book of Genesis, reconciled, no satisfactory attempt 
to remove the veil of sophistry and false philosophy, which the enemies 
of the bible have drawn ovew the face of trudi ; he has not so far 
looked over the gloomy mountains of error, by contending for the 
faith delivered to the Apostles, Fathers, and Bishops of the Christian 
churches respecting the Trinity ; but he calmly swims down the 
unruffled stream of popular opinii.ii, except in die solitary instance of 
adopting the monkey for the serpent to bring about the full of man.' '* 

JOHN BELLAMYS 

Londons 


NOTICE OF 

Mr. Barker's Nrjo Edition of Cicero de SENECTUTEy et de 

Amjcitia, 


NO. 11. 

As Mr. B., though he displays a great extent of research, seems 
to have been unacquainted with the follbwkig rare u'ork, Christo- 
phori Augusii Heumanni Voevile^ sire lipfsto/fc misreUanetc ad 
literatusimos avi nostri riros, published at Halle ijy 1729, in tlirec 
volumes of thick duodecimo, we think that we shall both gratify 
himj^ and convey some useful information to the more youthful 
part of our readers, by* extracting from this great stor/^nouse of 
biblical and classical criticism the subsequent passages, for the 
length of which we shall make no apology. 

In the remarks on Cornelius Ceisus de AHediecn^, tom. 1. fib. 3. 
p. 391. we^^e tlie cubsequent passage : « Occasionem hanc noil 
. dimitto ddcendi siepius t8 w, nt coaluisse in sicut : apud Cic. 1. 1, 
c. .z 81 C adibei Itaque ilhrum Jines sic, ut if si dhewer- 
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unt, tcnnhmvit : ibid, c. 41. legito, 5iV, ut aliqno honore: apud 
eund. 1. dv Setiect. c. 19. hunc in modum l^ge, Senes auteni sic, 
vt smi spniitv, cactcra : rursus in cjus Orat. pro Cluent, c. 3. ita 
scribi oportct, (htasi hoc Icnipote bar causa primum dicatur sic, 
mi (licit nr : hi Curtii 1, 4. c. 3. ii. IG. itidem haec vera.est scrip- 
tura, ( tinscfusic, itli divlunt cst, para tain circinnii e uvbenijubet : 
ct 1. vii. c. 5. n. 12. Tam poctdo plena dc, at ob/atum est, r-eddito: 
eti.iin apuif Ovid, in Ep, Aconlii quintus versus ita scribendus est, 

, Qii 'ut pHdor out tiui/t sic, uf in nde Diahw / 

(iibi Cydippo pomurn ab Aco«itio inscriptum legerat, id quod ipsa 
in luc cpist. rursus narrat Ovid. v. 97. 99. 20C. 213.) 

Su-^imor higcnvas eruhnissc ffcnas : 

addo locum Curtii 9. 7. 10. ita intcrpungendum, We sic, ut 
iiiidatu's cral, ncncnit ad iincias” 

Again,— « IIlo Fabri Lcxico non *momorarl, Ic'^aiinncs poni 
solerc pro Iv^atis: lubet it.ique atFcrre plura loca ad id faciendum 
nianifostum : Corn. Nep. G. ictiationiitu conzeniu. Liv. i. 
IX. c. 10. ct 1. 28. .■). Idem 1. 3. '^7. slmiii modo. Cam imrenti 
udL'acatiunc pro cam pcnnallis adi'ocatts: et Cic. c. xi. de Senec-* 
lute, Tanias chvntidas pro fat cHcntc< : Curt. 8. 1. 10. c. ix. n.27. 
Quintil. Dial. c. 39. 6. FJor. 1. i. c.JS. n. ,5. ii. 6.7. iii. 1. 6. 3. 
n. 17.: monendym prxtcrca mihi videtur esse hoc dicendi genus 
origine Grxeum : in Sacro Scrip. Luc. 11 *. 32. hxc legas, TTpsir^ilstv 
mittens Ic^^atos : in Car. lliJt, AlI. 1. 1. c. 21. Icgati 
VOCaiKUr iyyfAco.'' ^ 

Again, — l)c Caria Jannni<, tom. 3 1. 1. p 20. “ Kes pablica 

^ baud raro significat cvitunudam leip. sive civ/tutis. Corn. Nep. in 
Attica VI. 2. Gercrc bonuies e re p: Cic. de Sen. c. 4. qaic contra 
ran p. (i. e. cant i a rcip. salat.): id. Onit. post Rcdit. in Sen. c. 3. 
De.spenitione rcip., i. e. salatis piib/iac, uti dixit I. de Aniic. c. 24. 
Hit jus salus dcspeninda cd : rursus O/Y/r. Ji. -WrtraV/o c. 6. 
Specie quadatn lei non satis cepit annotator Groiiovius.” 

•Again in tom. 3.1. iii. p. 36 1. in Emendat. Lactantii. 

(mater impcratorls) cun^c^^ct, dapibu^ sacrijicabal pa'nc qnotidie, 
itc I'itmrii.s sais eptda^cxfiibebat : — vicanis pro vicariis rcscriptum 
voluisse et Grxv. et Toll., cum ibi nuper legebam, prope aberat, 
quin cum Donato (testis hujus rei Hieronymus est, Donati dis- 
cipulus. Comment, in Ecclesiastrc c. 1.) exclamarem*— 
ante nos nostra di rentnt : usque adeo mihr gratulab.ir, cum nem- 
inc duce*scripturam illam, quam gciiuinam esse* nemo dubitare 
debet, inveniebam : vorum satis nunc habco meam istam emenda- 
tioneifi confirrHari suffragii/ virorum clarissimorum : adjungere 
tamen libet nonnihil de vocabulo illc^rariore, oiijus vix dnicum ex- 
cmplum exhibet ctiam iiovissima le:iict Eabn editio : *uritut eo 
Cic. pro L. I’/acc. c. 3, TtnioiUes ille homo non 

modo nobis, sed ttc inter siws qitidem not us : occutrk cadem vox in 
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Reinesii Tiisrnp.^ idque bis 1. 15 ii. 140. et 1. 10. n. 13. apud 
Gruter. etiam Itfscrifirio secundae paginae 92. exhibet ricanos viri 
pads: s«. queimdmodum ab nrhe factum esyt urhanus: ab 
oppido oppidunusy sic a vivo vicaims ; ac valde credo, in Cic. 
is quoqi>e. CaUwe cum c. 7. turn c. 14. pro vidms rfescribi opor- 
terc vtcanus : utrumquc, quaeso, locum inspice, et, an recte 
conjecerim, delibera : priorc igitur sic lego ; Possum noininarc 
ex (tpt o Salj/uo rusthos Romanos^ dcmios et familutres meos : 
po.steriore ita : Qmc (juidem in Sahinis eliuni ppr.ser/ui solco, ropvt- 
v 'nmique viennorum fjuolidie enmpiefi : denique et Sammarthano id 
.verbi restituendum puto in libro Eio<^i(n un/ 3. 13.2. postquam 
enim prsedixerat, Postellum in quodam Normannire en o natum 
esse, subjicit, cum rnultos vtta unnos in iirauorum (ita, inquam, 
pro viduurum scribo, vel potius ab auctore scriptum existimo) 
liberis erudiendis trudu ris!^* : nec indignum fuerit observatu, rid 
incoius a Xenophonte 1. iv. de Kjped. Ci/ri p. 331. vocari KVipWug 
et prafectum vid ac Leunclavium, virum Latino doc- 

tissimum, in Latina istius loci interpretatione xet/xfrar, reddidisse 
viva NOS.** We will add that Gksner in his Thesaurus cites “ Cic, 
de Diviu. 1. 133. c. 58. \ow viconos aruspiccs^ non de d)co 
astro/ogosy ex poeta Ernesti says in his Index iMtinitntis^ 
*^l'icanusy qui in vico habits*t: Flacc. 3. — v. Grsev. ad h. 1. i sed 
I)h\ 1. 58. vicani haruspiccs sunt qui in vicis v^rsantur, cosque 
pervagantur, qu^estus causa, ut in circis astrologi.” * 

Again in Programtna quo Auroram Musis amicam Cof^stanti- 
nnpoli nuper ortam rontempiatur, Tom. 3. L. 2. p. 295. 

“ Proven/ uni oratores wor/, sfuif i adolescent u! / : hsec veteris poeta; 
Naevii verba, a Cicerone in libcllo de Sencctute' producta in merno- 
riam mihi redeunt, invitaturo doctos Gottingie incolas ad audiendos 
710 V 0 S oratoresj eosdemque adofcscentcs : nec vero morem huiic 
producendi in publicum oratores adolescvntesy vituperare in aiiimum 
induxerat Naevius : aliud longe innuit oratorum genus, consiliarios 
rerum publicarum democraticarum, pro concione verba facientes 
de rebus maximis, Ixx^ijo-jaoTa? Aristqteli ( Rhet. 1. 17 ) dictos^ 
Ciceroni fOm/.lv. in CatU*c, 5 k ) condondfpres, h.'c. oratores po- 
liticos: ab his sc., si fuerint adolcscentes, nec provectior aetas et 
experientia frigus quoddam et sanitatem ip.duxerit afFectibus, 
Maximas lahejartas fuisse resp, et Cic codem^ loco vere scribit^ 
ct exemplis pluribus pulchrc condocet historia/’ 

Again in Ad(litamenta ad Tursellhium Editionis Sckrmrziancc 
tom. 2; 1. 2. p. 178. Admodum aetati adjectum. Cic. de Offit\ 2. 

* * ■ ^ 

' Omisi comma, irttcr duo postrenia verba noiuuillis in editionibiis interjecta ; 
ac recte omitfl sd^eeja paoxima vcrbii facile docent. 

^ Contra 'a senwus, inqiiit, sunt resp, et restitutw: ibidem cum addit. 

Apud lMeedani,%sSy quiampliss, magfintratum gererent, mminatos fuisse SENESy 
obserrfiOlnod pnetcritum esse video a Ciceroniani hujns loci illuslratoribus) locu- 
rei testes csso Xenoph. atqae Aristot., ilium Hist, L. 3. p. 494. et 
I. de Ltteed, Rep, p. 684. liunc 1. 2. Petit, c. 7. iitcrquc cuim senatorcs Laconmn 
f ocat ylfsfraf. 
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11^. et de Jimir. c. 27. admodtini adofescens. Quintll. de Caus. 
corr. Efof/. 1. 3. et Tac. //‘^. 4. 5. 3. et Curtius vii. 2. 12. et 
9. 19. ndmndinii JnvetHS. Liv. 31.28. fidniofUitn jmer : vel ideo 
hiec dicendi foVmula, qux observetur, digna est, quod et Nizolius 
earn ncglexit in Tltesatn o suo.” Add to this list de Juien. c. 4. 
/IdrntHlntn if random naln. Gesner in his 7V/e.s. says : Cam nil- 
'/nerisja/t^unl hhloriciy hoc videntnr nidicarcy nmn<'runi bnfia erac^ 
tarn prope ad Hi am ntodtinty fpieni i^dionnt af'rejiere. Cses. 

II. a. a 10. I'ln rca adniodant CXX. arilantar. Liv. 22. 24. et 27. 
30 'et 41. 43. Curt. 4. 9. 24. et 4. 12. fh : etiam ad tempus. sic 
refertur Liv. 43. 13. Kvacto tfdniodiini mease Cebraarto. Liv., 
Decern annos admodani habeas. J usiin. 7.2.6. Post menses 
adtaodnm seplem : sic ictatibus Sen. de brevit, \ihe 7. ihiaS’^ 
dam Cl his (artibus) ^oteit Uitmodam ] ercepisse v/si sunt : add. 
Quinct. 12. 6. l.sic Flor. 2. 6. 10. Adr.iodam prietcxtatiis : ipse 
Cic. /i/’o Hnbir. perd, 21. (i//. Cat ft/ns admodam adotesceas.'* 
Ernest! in his lad. Lat. cites Phil. v. 17. Mojnirs aodriy vetcres 
Hii admodam pal iqai. “ i 'aai tmnime. Optime de hac particula 
nicritus est Zinzerling. qui totum yi caput xxii. Piomubsidis suae 
criticn dicavit : eo diicc de eadem particula nonnihil protulertint 
Freinshem. in lad tee ad I'lor.v. Maiitae, et Grxv. ad Cic. Ojf 2, 
7. : observata et mihi sunt baud pauc^vetcrum loca,quibus usurpa- 
tur ilia particulji; promo nunc ca, monens prius, non eundem 
ubique sensuni ferre istam particulam, quod quidem Zinzerlingio 
persuasum fuit, sed notiones ejus esse phires: manifestum id ex- 
emplisfict: primo igitur significat hoc ipso letapnre, ia pm scati : 
Seneca Kp. 12. dentes HU camaiaxime cad ant : loquitur de puero 
•^ejus xtatis, qua dentes solent cxcidcrc : idem Ep, 55. J gesta^ 
t/one cammaAtme icaio: Idem. 1. 3. de Peaef.c.5. Id tempus, 

tfuotl cannaa.xime transit : - : hoc sensu FJoro 2. 16. 3, 

restituit hanc particulam Zinzerling. nec justa Freinshemio causa 

fuit, ci rcpugiiandi : : altera notio ejus particulae est, ut 

significct /fuani mariato studio et ardeatissirao : sic. Cic. Ofi’. 2. 7^ 
Quern (loquitur <le Jul. Cxs.) araiis oppressa pert iilit civil as, paret-^ 
(fne (sic cnim legendum ^u«dco pxojmrcji quee ) canunaxime niorttio: 
Scnec;\» Ep. 7. qui ciffamaxiaic coaciaaaatus iagcaittm, h. e. qui 
loto pectore in it! inenmbinuts, ut men fern nostrum compoaamus ad 
virtidis aormam* Curt. v. 7. 2. Seneca Ep. 13. Id. 23. et 55. 
video te cammax imey audio, h. e. video te et audio laaquam 
sentissimum : Tacit. Hist. 1. 84. 5, Idem 4? 55. 6. Capi cummaxir- 
me urbemf h. e. nunc maxime, si uuquam, ftomam haberi posse 
pro urbe eapta : ct 4. 58, 5 eodem sensu. Tolerant ciimmaxime 
inopiam: rursus*c 65.3, Liv 40, 32. 1. Tac. Hist. 1.29-5. : 
hxc habui. qux Zinzerlingio adjicq^em cxemplj : purfb candem 
illam particulam tribus locis reddam, unde librariorqm culpa ex* 
cidcrat : lego igitur sic in Curt. 3. 4. 14. Cui (urlJi) turn cummaxU 
'me Versa subjitiehant ignern : deinde apud Liv. 1. 50. sic rescribo, 
Il4xc a. a. e.p. cum seditiosus cumnmxime dissercret, w^rvenit 
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Tarquinkm: deiilque apud C\c.d& Senectutec, xi. sic scribendunv 
censeo, Causarum illnstnuiUy quascunque defend! , nunv cummaxi- 
me conficio oratioms : editum est nunc qmm maxime : ultimo 
Ipco tacere non possum, videri mihi hancce paVticulam fuisse 
Latinitatvs non eruditx, sed plcbeise ; non enim habet ea in 
Latina lingua sui similem : quis cnim dixit veterum cum optime, 
cum docti.^simc f 'Atque haec baud dubie causa est, cur ea particu- 
la in script!^ aure% cisetatis tarn raro, in sequentis xVi libris tarn 
crebro sit obvia ; suspicor autem, plebeiam illam dictionem ortam 
fuisee ex ilia pereloganti formula, (jt cum maxime : Cic. (quern loc. 
jamTursellin. produxitp. 610.) in ep. quadam ad fratrem, Domtis 
celebiatnr, at cum maxime: Ter. liec. 1.2.40. Jlanc Bacchidem 
amabatf ut cum maxime y turn FamphUus ^ deinccps vulgus to ut 
omisit, et pro ul cum maxime dixit cumniaxime : postremo ipsa no- 
tione mutata, particula ista plebeia usurpari coepta est pro hoc ipso 
tempore'' We refer our readers toErnesti’s Imi. I ml,, who is very 
full and complete on this particle. 

Again, in p. 182. of the same volumes, « Quodrsciam, Plant. 
Memcch. 3. 2. 35. A'oy/ fcdepoUetro te, quod sciam, unquam ante 
hunc diem xidi : Cic. 0///r. 3. I t. \ulticy quod scianiy inquit Hie. 
Corn. Nep. in Aristide 1.2. quod qiudem nos atidierimus : Cic. hi 
LaL c. 27. N unquam iiiutmm minima quidem re off cadi, quod 
quidem seaserim : Liv. 5. 34. Alpes nuUa dum via, quod quidcm 
continens memoria sit, superatas: quanquam fateor mendosum 
mihi hunc locum videri} meque rescribere gestire. Quod quidem 
proditum memorue sit. Tac. Hist. 3. 75. 3. Quod inter om-^ 
nes constiterit, ante principatum I espasiani, decus damns penes 
Sabinum erat. Curt. viii. 12. 9. atque hxc quidem mihi reperta 
sunt elegantis hujus formulae exempla : “niinoris est elegantise, cum 
jn singulari Plin. 1.25. c.2. Anten condiderat soius apud nos, 
quod eqnidem inveni." 

Again in p. 184. fU duas dc codem subjecto diversas causas 
Jnnuens : haec observatio utilis est ad multa veterum loca recte in- 
terpretanda : unde earn illustravi pcrmultis cxemplis in ylctis Ecu- 
ditorum A. 1716. p. 455 et*4'-56, : qune^ postea repejri exempla, hue 
libet adscribere* Curt. 8. 3. 14. et 5. 5. 14*. Plin. 1. 5. Ep. Cic. 
Ojfic. 2. 7. O miserum, qui JidcUorem et barl^^u ujn, et stigmatiam 
pularet quapi con ju gem: de Senect. c. 11. Appius et sener, et 
^aemis. Orat.* pro L. E/acco, c.28. Fro iJeiot. c. 6. et medico 
callidoy et servo yiWe/i/h.e. ei, qui simul medicus calfi^uSj el ser-- 
vm fidetis eratV 

Again, inp. 185. “ Hand sane. Adeo frequens Curtio est haec 
particula, ut Curtiana vocari mereatur : vid. cl. Brncsti 1. dt? Far^ 
tiaUis Ctffrtiapis^p.^Ol. nec«alibi me earn reperire recorder, nisi 
iu V atone Gk^exonis c.23.: idem non sane habet in procemio ad Fa- 
fjodoxa^ Cat(ff uiquiens, ea sentit, quee non sane prohantur in 
vifgus-^* Adid to these instances de Sen. c. 2. liem Itaud 
seme^df^iciiemy and Tac. Hist. 3. 75. Hand sane spernendus vir. 
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We would recommend to JMr. 13. to incorporate the notes 
of Ernesti, and of Facciolati, and to throw the supplemen- 
tary notes into their proper places, as xt is inconvenient to 
refer to so man Jr different parts of a book. Wc think too that the 
notes on various readings should be placed under the text ; and, 
as a great portion of his own notes contains more learning, than 
the youthful student, to whom this work will be particularly use- 
ful, can be* supposed to be capable of digesting, we would suggest 
to Mr. B. the propriety of putting into an alphabetical glossary 
the ^explanations of words, which he has diligently collected ffom 
the best sources of informatioli, of inserting the interpretations of 
difHcult passages between the text itself, and the notes on v:irious 
readings, and of placing at the end of the text the remainder 
of his own notes, which are more adapted for the learned and 
curious reader. Wc must not fail to notice that Mr. B. has added 
five indices to his little work \ 1. A Lfst of ancient Authors cited, 
illustrated, or corrected in the Notes ; 2. Of Critics, Authors, and 
Books cited, illustrated, or corrected ; 3. Of Ellipses explained; 
4. Of Words and Letters confouncied in the MSS ; 5. Of Phrases, 
and Terms illustrated. The Appendix contains; 1. Remarks on 
the Origin of the Ijatin Conjunctions ; 2. Of the Latin Prepositi- 
ons ; 3, On the comparative of the Welsh to the Latin ; 

4. Of the Pcrsiapjto the LatTn ; 5 Of the Lithuanian to the Latin ; 
6, Of the ScUvonian to the Latin ; 7. Of the Sanscrit to the 
Latin. Of these we intend to extract intA a future number of the 
Classical Journal, both the Essay on the comparative Affinity 
of the Welsh to tlic Latin, in which wc observe some reference 
■lo the E.^say of Cclta in our fifth nuniber, and the Essay on the 
comparative Affinity of the Sclavonian to the Latin, which con- 
cludes with some very curious remarks communicated to Mr. B. 
by Mr. Patrick, wdio has adorned our pages wdth so many learned 
articles. The two erudite Essays of Air. Patrick, which close this 
singular book, comprise these subjects ; 1 . The Extinction of 
tile Ijatin Language, and its successor, the Provencal, or Ro- 
mance ; 2. A brief Hislory of t^c Itatin Tongue, its Greek, or 
^^olian Origin in Asia^and Lydia, the Greek Origin of its Letters, 
the Cause of its Dc^ith, its Successor, the Proveii 9 al, 


CniTICAL REVIEW 

Of Rhisf^'ations of Homcr<, Class. Journ^No. vi. pp. 375-80. 

NO. n. 

III. Y'our Correspondent objeetj to the jovemmeiit of 
XmV « I allow,” says he, “that may be 

rendered to dismiss thy anger; but when a noun in<he Native or accii* 
•sative is connected with this verb, to denote the object ^or end of the 
VoL, V. No, X. N 
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^lUudratiom of Hooirr. 

motiofi implied in ity (Ai6ip,iv doei not mean io dismiss, but to 
sendy to ilmnv, to trcnifer ; and the sense of the phrase ’A;;/iXAii'4 
;^flAov would be,7u hurl flnj an ocr at Achilles, a signification the 
very reverse of that which these critics put upon the word.” Your 
correspondent takes for granted the very thing he ought to prove. 

If therefote denotes the object of the motion implied in 

the 'mcaniiig will be to hurl al Achilles I! viz. if Achilles is 
the a)bjcct Ihurlcd al, he is the object hurled at. Very concisely 
proved ! 

XoAo» in this place can signify nf)thing but his an^c^' fur 

or toxvards Achilles. In II. S. 50. Agamemnon says to Nestor: 

• ^Sl •jTOTTOi ij xa) aWot aiixvrjf^djE; 

*Kv Quuep jSciXXovTat s/xo) %o\ov_, Si'Tiziu *A^iK\=ug’ 
where we sliould translate ev /iuXXovTxi* itco] x^Xov, are ponderini^ 
in their mind anger totvards me : the meaning of the author is no 
other than this. 

For fear however lest yoilr correspondeiit should, with a sagacity 
peculiar to himself point out a new way of understanding the 
passage, and render it thus ; The Greeks i)i iheir miijLd are throwing 
against me their anger ; we will, for the sake of giving him information, 
acquaint him with an idiom bf which he may he ignorant : the 
expression fiaXXartett Iv or iv 6vuu occurs repeatedly in the 

Iliad ; and we recommend to your correspondent to peruse the 

following lines ; toi ejjVco, cry I' ev) ^gea) 

Ofl auro; jSgjj, aXXa rj^r} 

''Ay^i TTScgso'TfjXsV $aivaT0$ xn) /xolgu xgccrxlri, 

Xsper) '6apAvT ^A^tX.Y,og ^xixufxovog ^HxxIwj, 

Having now removed tliese objections, let us proceed to the 
passage itself. From the beginning of his speech ’a •jtottoi k. t. 
down to the ti74th line inclusive, Nestor addresses himself to Aga- 
memnon and Achilles jointly ; from the 275th m4t6 g-v tovV, k. r. x. 
to the 276th inclusive, he speaks to Agamemnon only ; and then 
from the 277th, M;jti g-v, H^^Xilht ». t. a. to the 2SJst inclusive, he 
addresses himself to Achilles: tuniing himself again suddenly to Aga- 
memnon, he says, ^Arpeiori, frh Truoa raov [xivoc' cs^r^xg ayunya 
Al^iTof \iyiXA.rii ix-i^Jafxiv pzoXov* , 

'which we thus translate; “ AgamemiV>^i^ do you slay your rage, 
and in the next qdaee, 1 entreat you to lay. aside your secret hatred 
towards Achilles.’' 


By fAim the poet means the rage which '"he showed upon the 
spot ; but xfiXG^ must be considered equivalent to simulias. X«Xe(. 
• says Hesychius. Hetvuv ,an(l ^ixov are 

therefore two difFereift things: the might be ch'^cked, while 
the ^tX»s still 'existed, so that is here highly proper in the 

sense ot dmnde. 

, Yoiilr corr<;^pondent, in his version of the . passage, has 
, given' ximofMti a j^ure signification. « But do thou," says he, 
dismiss thy* anj^er, and I supplicate,” &c. We hope he knew 
' than* to «^mist^^ such words as xlc-ropcet*, &c. for 

tr^. ^ ^ ‘ 

fy Ihe way, we cannot help recalling: to the minds of our readers 
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Porson’s note on the Orestes, (l./jll.) « Cum subito Tsays the Piofcs- 
sor) sermonem ad alium ah alio convertimus, prlmo nomcn poni- 
nuis, deindc pronomcn, delude parlieaLini.’* Hr>v/ exactly is this 
l eniark verified in the instance heforr us, ’Args/^/i, cri^ h, k. t, a. Your 
correspondent perliaps dfiCs not allow such niceties in the Greek 
language, an?l could not peiii.ips discriminate between tv liy 

and. 'Argu^i\ oi Gv • . 

IV. As to Ills objection about tlic usage of \yu - “ The pro- 
nouns iya and Tv<t it is well known, are never iifed i’n connection \vitIl^a 
verb of the first or seccuid pei sons, except for the sake of emphasisy 
except where the subject oi* discourse is c<?/?//Y/.s/cr/ with some cniier 
person or persons' c:.\])rcs‘^ed •or implied in the context. On tlu'^ 
princijile," See. If he will turn over the le.ives of any Gieek author, 
he will find tliat five Instances of these pronouns will occur ;//?- 
c;wyv//r.7/i', wlicrc one wi if occur . c/z/y^/z/'/Z/c. "J'his is ccjually tlie case 
in Latin. 

liaving u(»w pointed out the mivt.j^es of which your corres- 
poiulent has been guilty, w’e once nii-re iest(»re tf) the public, 
un-ccntradictcd, the joint interpretation of Porson, Prunck, ' aiul 
Heynt*. -~IS1 Jr \ 

# 
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AccovtU ot <v ttir sohi Mf iu fhn ul^Uc t\iKVOur}:h ColU'clion. 

DrltHilii s, C}7 xoN. uo. [Duke of* Norfolk] S(Ul. — Ciceroni^ Episf. 

af| Atl. Koiinr, 1 l?i). [Sir i\J. S\krsl lt;nl. — Xulus (jtll. Ed. Prni. RoniiV. 1469. 

^Mr. Nirol] i js. — Marroliiii'*, Ed. Pnn. ,Vt ii. .Ici'son. l 17t>. [ INI r. Hebei j 
1 ‘d.’as. — ()alliiua(‘!!n«;, Ed. Prlii. Florence, 1177. fiMr. Fasne] 631. — Morliiii 
No\e!lir, NeapulL' I r.o. [.Mr. Tnphookj 161 . — 11 necainennn* di Borcacio, 
Ed. Pi'in. Yen. Valdarfer, 1171. |M.u‘ip of IV-iudfoidl J76vd. — Uecmil des 
Histoire*^ dr 'froses, par Kaoiil l.r Fo\ro, printed with tl;r s.iiiio r\pi*s a." those 
ii.s«'d by Cii.xtnii, [Lord SptMiMTj llol. ll«. — The lUciiril of the Hi«.toryes of 
Trove, l»y Haoiii Le Fe\re, translated and piiulcd by Caxton, [.Mr. Kidgeviay] 
JO('Ul. — llislory of Blunrha 1 x ^11 and F.^hisiitMie, priiilctl by Caxton, [Lenl 
Spender] 71.‘Sl..Ss. — The Hooke of the Fas ! of Anne»* and of Chyvalrye, printoil 
bv-H'axloii, [3lr. NoniavilleJ 3.S6I. — (iowers Coiifcssio Ainantis, ('axtou, 149:K 
f\lr. l^aynej — The Miy^t><4f of the or^<l, Cavtoii, 1480. [Mr. Noniaville] 

. 3311 . — A Tfanslalioti of Cicero 0 % Old Aj;e, printed by Caxtoy, [Mr. 

. NornavTlle] ll.jl. — The Fe^-lival, piinted b> Caxton, in two colninns, [Lord 
SnenserJ lO.M.- -The Piynrty table boke fi- Mane’s Soul, called the Chastysiiig 
of Goddi’’s Cliildren, pnnleu by Cuxtoii, | Lonl Spenser] IJOI. — Lsft of Saynt 
Katheiin of Seius, printed by Caxton, [Mr, Clarke] P.’il. — Shakspearc's Plays, 
fob 1623. [Mr. Nornavilk’i ihoi, — The \eray trew' History of Jason, priiitCiPaf 
Andewarpe, by Gerard Leeii, 1 P.»7. flMr. Ridire^ay] 94 1 . lOs. — Voyaf^c dc 
Broydenbacif Lyon, 1480. [Mr. Hidgew:wJ tt4l. — (^illectiifii of Old Ballads, 
3 vols. folio, [Mr. Harding] 4771. JJs. — The Calendar of Shyppers, folio, printed 
at Paris, 1;V>3, [Mr. NoriiavilleJ lOOl. — Sessions Papers and Trials at the Old 
Bailey, Tronj 1690. ft 1803. 2 vols. In fob and Ot) vols. in ito.fjMr. Heed] 3781.-— 
A Discourse of Ktiglish Poetric, by W. Webbe, [Mr. Trifhook] 641. — 

The Passetyme of Pleasure, by {Stephen Haxvys, printed 11^ iVVukywde Werde, 
1.517, [Mr. DibdinJ Jill.— The Kxcinple of Vcrln, by S^^iphcn Hawys,' W. de 
Wordf, 1530. [Mr. Rice] *601. 
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PREPARING EOn THE ^RESS. 

ClJssUAL. 

In One Volume, Octavo, by Joif\> VliTtoRii, Jl. the Achillalx of Statius: 
with the collations of* st*\eral MSS. and some editions who^e readings hu»e not 
been given befort^, particularly two very scarce oik s belonging to Lord Spencir. 
This work is intended to be followed by the Theoaii. 

In November will bi- published, by suhvcription, in Two Voliifbf Onarto, 
(by express permission,) under the imniecliatc auspices of His Koyaj Highness 
George Augustus b'retleric, Prince Kcgcnt of thv L'nitetl Kingdom, ami to be 
dedicated t9the Right Honorable l^ord Grenville, Chancellor (U' tin. Ciiive»sjty 
of Oxford; a new Translation Gn Khyine) of 'J7ie Natvrii’of Thiiif's^'* a 
Didactic Poem, in Six Rooks, by Titus Lucieliiis Caius, with Preface, Life of 
the* Author, Dissertalion on his ceilin'., philosophy, and morals; and ^Notes 
Compai.itivc, Illustrative, Historical, and .Scientifie. Ry Tlioni.tis Rusbv, Mus. 
Doc. Cantal). 

'flic work to be printed on a beautiful wove roval quarto, hot-pressed, with an 
entire new Ivpv , to be embellished with the Head of J'picnnis, I'ounder of the 
Poet’s PliiIortO]ili^ .and presented to the Snhseriheis in a form re'«eiiioliiig that of 
the ongiiial Kditioii of Pope’s Homer. Price to Snb''/ril)'‘r‘‘, Four Guineas, (to 
be paid on the delivery of the work) to Nmi-siib^cnbei*., Fiv* Giii'ieaa. 
A f< \v copies will be printi^d on rich imperial paper, price Si\ Guineas.— - 
Nolilejiicii and (ieiitleincii, intending to honor this w oik with ilj« ;• pah'aua.e, are 
requested to f.ivor the Tiar.slator with their names its early as co>ivenie*it, 

mentioning wIiKdi paper they prefer. No. 3d, Queeii-Aiine Street AFtst, 

Cavendish .Square, London. ^ 

Mr. J. Stackhouse, of Ruth, is revising in crikr to publish an 

Pdition, (ii'icce. Ill One Voliiiiie, Octavo, with Notes explanaloiy of the Rota- 
nicul Terms. 

. iT^eiie press. 

. CI.IKSICAL. 

fiieck Testament, with Gricsbaelfs Text. will contain copious Notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, tSchleusiier, Roscnuiiiller, <S:c. in familiar Latin ; 
togetrtn with paiallcl passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigeriis 
for Idioms, and Ros for F.llip'-cs. 2 Octavo. A few copies on large 

paper, l^y the Rev. K. Valpy, of 'I'riiiity Colieg'N Cambridge. 

A New F.dilion of Wood’s Atiiex.e Oxomenses, combining the Texts of 
the two foiincr Kilitioiis, with very coiisulerable Vdditions. 

The Rev. Alexander Smith, of Keith Hall, has in groat forwardness for the 
Press, “ /V 'rraiislaiion of iMichuplis's Celebrated Work on tlie -l/osoic Law;" 
which several eminent Riblical (Cities h.»ve strongly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Theological .Students, as containing the most complete view df the 
JetrUfi that ha.s ever been given. The First Part, wc understand, 

fHon lie niiblislied. ^ 

RiKi.iOTirE(-'\«.SpENrKKA\NA. — A f|g»scnflive catalogue^ of the early printed 
bookstand of inuiiy important tirst editions in the library of George Min Earl 
Spencer, R. G. \c. ^c. Ac. accoiiipaiiicd with copious notes, plates offac-sinii- 
Ics, and inimcroiis Appropriate ciiibcllishmcnts. Ry the Rev. '1\ F.Dibdin. 

The prevent M'^ork is intended to be a Catahg;ue liahonn^ of tliat portion of 
the above eelohrated Library, which coinprcliend.'S Rooks printed in the Fifteenth 
Century, and First FdAioiis of many distiiiguisluyl Authors. It will coninience 
with an acifimiit of Rooks printed, from \VoodeD Blocks, s\^)OUt the middle of 
tlie Fifteenth (’eiitnry ; from which many cviraordidhry Specimens ofxCots will 
be given, as tending to illustrate the History of Engrdviiig during the sltme 
pcrioii This diwsion will be followed by TUcoIoigy ;*(^niprehendiiig a list of 
some of the searoest Latin, Gennan, Italian, and Dutch nibles Driiited in the 
Fifteenth Century ; with notices of the fiost Editioniof J.he J’oly^tt, French, 
English, Polish, and Sclavoiiian Riblcs. These will be followtsid ^ account 
of some celebrated Psalters, Missals, and Breviaries, executed -within the same 
period. The Interpreters of Scripturei and many of The Fathen^ will close 
the department of Theology; * * 
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Classical LUrrature The Authors will hcarrangr'l alphahctiraliv. 

from A^sop to .Veimplioii; aiiil the notkWot* rare .iiul vsiliiafjle editions, iu tins 
most exteiisae aiul most vuhiaide dopartnieiit of his Lordship's lahrarv, will t)e 
found more copious and iiifereslin^, it is presumed, than any with wliieli rlic 
reader yet aeqnaiiited. « 

IMiseellaiieoiis Uteyature, in the Latin l^mizua/i'e, incdiidiiij? Didactic and 
Moral U orki.,. Writers upon the Canon and Civil L^w, llistoriai.^, and Chroiii- 
rlcrs of the Middle iV^es, will form the fourth division. 

Italian 'Book’s, indiplin^ some remarkably scarce early-printed volumes of 
Poetry, eoinposc the fifth divisio'-i. 

Eiiirhsh llooks\)riiiteil‘by Ca\lon, W'ynkyn de Word**, and PytJson, as well as t!ie 
St. Albans Book ot Ha\vkiiiiL% Uii»iiin<:,aiiilCoat Annoni (ofwliieli tlie only known 
perfect copy is in this collection) will form the sivlh and concliidiiig depart m':ii1 . 

Nenher pains nor e\)»ejise will be ‘spared in the e\eriition of the Work, it 
yi^ll be printed with a new iype^ in the he-l iiKinncr, at llip Shakspeare Bre'.s, 
upon paper niainiraetiired piirposeU for it ; and no (hfiereiico will be iii.ulc m 
the press-work, or quality of tiie ink, between the Small and Lar^e ]*aper (to- 
pics. In regard to llin intrinsic ratnc of tlie'O volim. s, ir is hoped liny will !>»• 
found deserving of the approhation of ilie Public. Many rare a?id valuable 
ancient pnbfn'ations will, for the first time, be made pi nerally known ; and the' 
deficiencies' and errors of pretH.'ling bibliographers supplied and eoneeicd 
where found necessary. By means of fae-sinnies oftvpes, and cut*., a number 
of«books will be more satisfactorily desnilwf! than heretofore .and, eon.'ieqiiently, 
W'ill make a more lasliii;* iinpn-ii.aon upon the inomorv of llie^.-mlf r. Of the 
extraordinary value of the Lilnarv here deserihed, it liurdlv iiect ‘.sarv to ap- 
prise the elassicdl Sindeiit and Cofn ‘or. It is the w i^h of its Noble Owner, 
that a collection, which Ijus been obt ,inc<l, at a very great t^spease, dm ;ng a 
series of years, should be faithfnliy n^a^^^‘ known to tiie Piildic : and if eitlier his 
Lordship, <ir the Public, experis nco anv 'I’sappoinlnnnit at tlie present attempt 
to carry such a w isli into execution, uic .tij'by is exclusively lespoiisihle tor 
such failure. 

To be pnl)iished in Two Volumes, Snper-Royal Octavo., Pi ic**, to Sub- 
scribers, jl. />s. Lift} Copies only will be printed on Large Paper, at tiil. 
eacli Copy; the whole of which latter are subseribed. The impression of the 
Small Paper will be. limited to .VK) Copies, It is requested that led ters, post 
paid, addressed lo the Rev. iMr. Dibd.in, be .sent either to Messrs. Longman and 
Co. Paternoster-row ; Messrs. Wli^le and Cochrane, Pled -street; Mr. iMiller, . 
. Albeniarle-strcet, Loudon , or to Mr. Gutcb, Bookseller, Bristol. 

mm AVAL, 

Annotatiox.s on the Fovr Gospels ; with considerable additions and 
improvements. Second Edition, forming three Octavo Volume.s, 

A new edition of Dr. Owen on the Hebrews, with the Exerritations, complete, 
in six^octavo volnmes, is printing under the direction of the Rev. G. W right. 

JUST rUBLTSIltD, 

CLASStCAL. ' . 

Broker’s Tacitvs, which conibiiieK’tlic advantAgps of the*Paris and Edin- 
burgh ditions. With a selection of Notes from all the Conniienta’iors on 
Tacitus subsequent to the Edinburgh edition : The Literaiia Notitia, and Poli- 
tica, are also added ; the Freiicli Passages arc translated, 1iiid*tJie Koinaii Money 
turned, into £nglj,sli. I^lited and printed by Mr. A. J. Valpy, in 5 Vols. 8vo. 
llrice^in boards 4l. A few «!opies also on royal Bvo. v^riting paper, at 6l. tis. 

Mr. Lunn having expendiM a considerable Sum on this Undertaking, and 
the ’Work combining altogc^er great advantages, he is induced to 4iopc it will 
merit apl^coba^on. In the present distracted state of Europe, it behoves the 
natives of this island tp engage in such speculations as are the means of render- 
ing us independent of havinl. recourse to the Coiitiiicut. In Itiis point otf view, 
it is hoped, tlnj^ue «Rc'onragcmeiit wdll be given, by the Patrons of Learning 
tXL every p|gii'‘ wlilch embraces the eShse of Literature, and adds to the Revenue 
Ilf our Coimtry.^Sonietbing hai already been recently done to counteract the ne- 
Uei^y of impotting tne Classic Authors printed abroad ; and much more, it is . 
‘ hofi&Vfll be accfimnlished by the talents of our Schohvra, aided the exertions 
.aSpIl^rise of tee Trii#r, when supported by tfceXiberality or the Public. 



lAlerurtj Inlellioi^ucf. 4$^ 

1i^jiiinuloi>irori \'nivoi'‘;‘l<* , or, HiiivoiMtl Ktyiiiolo^icJil Pit’fiorj.iry. On a 
new plan. In wIi’k'Ii il is sliouii, tlnil cou'^omiit’^ uic* uluiit* to lir i’< jjault^d in 
dis**ovt rinj; llu* atiiuitsrs «»1 und lluil die vou-tisan to l>c wholly • 

dial lani:n<i^i> 1l»<‘ ‘ti'ni- Ipioiaini ntal idea, anil llrat tiiey are ci^-nved 

tVoin the Kartii, and Iho OprriiUo!!'-, 'Xi-rident and tir'-, Indoii^iiiie to it. 

AVitli lllnsti.dioM'* drawn fioni vaiions ; tin* Triijrniic Oialt<d‘, 

(jotliii*, .’savoii, < ji iinan, 1 >.u.i''li, .\i'. 4\f. (linlv, Latin, I'rcijclj, Italian, 
Span I;.— 'i’ln* (a*ltic J)i.ilri l.', Oa'nr, iiidi, — 'riie 

Drali i-ts the’ Sohieonii*, Ku''Siaii, ^r. - 'riic I j' f< i-n Jainfjira\;ds, Hfhrcw, 
Araliif, IhS-ian, Saiisi-nl, liipsi s, Cuptir, oer. {’a U alti r AV'liitt'i, A. M. 

Krr*ui ol' linidinuhain, Norfolk, and hil** Im Wow or i in li.dk 

('i. wsit’An and r.inrit'M. Ki e iti ArioNs , tonl.i. ' r:!* a t'<'.«'jin iitarv, critiral 
an*d lAplaiiiitury , on llio (.it rniany ol 'l arrtns : 1-ti nMtk-s (oi lio- llippidy tn>, and 
tin* l*roinolln.‘ii*' , Sii n-tnrrs on li^e li^dition'- ol l*ri»r; ‘ m ‘'looK and Mr. 
fiidd. An Appliration ot the Doolrii i’ of llo- Xv-.uj.iuon (,f Id-as to'tlic Illus- 
tration of the ClassiraMV'rili is , Oh.-oi \alioi"^ on tiu- and tin Sorica as 

well aft till’ Orionlal I'.thio^^ia and tho Indi oidorali of il.i* Vnrit nlv., Af. .S.r. Ac. ; 
with a iiH'al xariols ot otlu r (.’lu'.Mca! 'Mailt r, .tnd nnicn IMIiilial Ciitir isin. 
lU r,. 11.11 VRhi.it. I'^ij. orj’iioity (-oih tjo, C nno. \ ol. I. Pricf t,d. in [joards. 

'a New liianiin.ir of tin* I'lcnrh Lan^nsiL'i*. I'.v 1). St. (Iltmin, JM. A. 
Second Lditioii. Ih ii t* Is. <;d. bound. 

A Vorabularv in the I’nj^lish, Latin, Oeiinar, Fivin h, Italian, SpauiMi ^ud 
1*01 lii!;iu-''(‘ l.aiiLnaj;!"'. liy J. IMoadnian. Ijnio. 7 v. 

\ (lici'k (ii\iriiniar, and Greek and Liiirlifth Si-i i pm rc Lexicon eonlainiii!; 
all tin* \V Ol lift which o* cur in the Si p^ii<rit>t and \poci\plia, as Avell a> in the 
iSi'w 'ri’st.unent. I*y (irtxilU’ Lwiiiir, Miuistci f»f the (iosptl. Glaf-irow. Se- 
cond Ldinoii. ^leally oiikiit^ed. Kojal 8vo. l.>s. lioard". 

Ltiuk.s dc rilistoirc \neienije eld^tn lie de l.i (niie. P.n P, C', Lf*\c*<que. 
1811, Paris. ;» vols. dvo. 

( »\ innasii.in, siw^ SNinboU C eontainiut^ Suitactical Unlos and Critical 

Ghsci N.itioiis, ndeiided to ficIUlalt^ ‘he atlainiiii nt of a eorn'ct Latin l*rosc 
Styli’, lly th<* Kev. Alexander ( roiiibie, JX. y. Two vols. iAo. ll. is. 

■\ Latin and KiijiUdi Voi abrlary, for tlie nso of Selioob, by John Jones, 
Anlkiiv of the Latin and Greek Graininais, 'Iho ohjeei of tin’s little work is to 
la<‘iiilat(; till’ atlHinineiit of the Latin Toi]jn^, bv ri»;i{ijiinuj the uii’.ierfttandin^ in 
aid of the nieinorv. AVith this view it is luMnod on tiie nio<it philosophical, yet 
the iiuis^ ftiinpie priiK’Iples. The analoiiies byNvlnch the corrispomlin^ parts of 
i-peei h vlow from each other, arc pointed onl. 'I’iie simple woni is followed by its 
derivatives, 'fiie priniaiy meaning of eueb term is first specified, and the seeoii- 
daiy, or melaphoriial sensi* thenei’ dcdiieed. PiiiaJIy, llie wonls derived fiom 
J.aliiiaie mat k(‘d opposite their oriiriii.ifs . so tiiui the lenrnci is familiarised 
with tile Latin, fvjuin lim En^liah, or taught to useeil.un the English frAu the 
Latin.— -One lars^e Volume ivuio. Price .>>. bound. * 

HIBLHAI.. y 

^ Tin: ITistoky of ai-l RF.i.inioNs; containing a ]iarticiilar account of the . 
SiiM’, decline, and de.seeiit, of^hc patrianl^il chnrehes to the tiiiic of ^Joscs : 
the various ehmiges to end of tll^ Israiiilish Ctuirefl and the ^iiinencc- 
iin’iit*of I lie Christian Keligion. The lise and piogre.ss of the diAcrent sects 
in the ••arly ages of the Cliristiaii Ciiurch : a faithful aceoniit of all the sects at 
tiiis day in ('hrisli^nlotii, with a referciiee to the rime when they tii.st made their 
a 4 )peaiuiu’e. In this work will be given a refutation of kevi's dissertations 
on the prophecies, witi^ eonclii.sivc arguincnt.s to prove that the Jews cannot nlii¥* 
expect a jMesj,iah to come ; and that the piopbc^ies wore aeeoinplished in the 
divine peieori of (Jirist. By John BelJaniy, anthofsof BibTicaiy.ntfCiA^ i^ ill tho 
Ciassicn) Biblical, and OricnCal Journal. 8inaU\|^ipcr, pix .^sAid. lar^pt^er^ 
pr. ys. (ill. ill boards. \. • I 

Past I. Price !9s>. to bo continued Monthly, and Wee is. of a New 

Edition of the Holy Bible ; containing tlie'Old and Nc^Mfi^r^^nts, according 
to the Public Version ; with Explanatory Notc^ I'acffcarOJi^lK'ations, and 
copious Marginal Keferenges. By Thoinas Scott, Uc^or Aston Sandford, 
and formerly Chaplain td the Lock* Hospital. 

Obscrvatioii^oii select pljM:ea of Uie. Old Testament, founded on the perusal 
of Parsons’s Travels fixnn Aleppo -to Bagdad. By W. Vansittart, A. M. Vicar 
of ^hite Waltliani; Berks. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We earnestly solicit all our literary friends to coinmunicatf^ to us any scarci 
and valiiable^tracts, connected with Clttssical, HilMntl, and (JrkHlal Literature 
that the,y may tliink worthy to he preserxod and made public. 

A Parallel between J;hc Ijatin, Greek, and Sanscrita, has been received. 

J^ori ip'uUfm Lyriani ownduti atquf p.rplnnati shall soon appear. 

All Hs>ay Concerning Hip Shield of Achilles came too late for our present No, 

W’s Obser\atioiis on Mr. Patrick’s Chw'l of f<timerals in our next. 

No* li. of CHtical Notice of Professor Ulunlc's Ilippohjlus shall appear* ii 

* 

The yfriicle on Cats vve consider as an ingenious and learned specirnrn ol th< 
Authors sportive talent. 

Remarks On Hie Existtnee of Troy shall soon appcJ.r. 

No. III. of the Poem of Festus Arienits is postponed. 

AVe shall insert some University prize Compositions in ournevt No. 

The Fives of Toup and Tyrwhilt will be inserted. 

\Ve shall duly consider oiir friend K’s hint ihi J fends, 

AVe shall present our Readers with Professor l*orson’s HeviiW»of AristophanL.i^ 
which was tormerly printed in Maty’s Review. 

is informed that Translations, cither in Latin or English, arc inad 
missiblein this Journal, unless utider very peculiar eircninstances. 

Wo shall not omit the Inscriptions on fhe'Greek 'Pheaire at Syraevse, 

Wo shall make proper in*e of the I . Jjtive to the >\ eslminster Prologue 
and Epilogue. 

M, S. M’s Biblical Criticism lias been received. 

Professor Scott's Essays willdiie commenced in No. XI. 

We have been favored with the following articles by the learned Prelate, wlio 
presented us w'ith IlermoffcnU Proffymntmuuta, which shall be inserted in older ; 
1. n()0Ajy3//,f7f6 (i; Tn* TC.V nxaTu/vo^ y./'.wj-o’fiav, (' Codicc Havarico., formerly in the 
. possession of AVyttenbacIi. — s?. Emendations of the Text of JJippocrates, by 
Coray, 

Mr. E. H. Barker's VindicatioH nf his own i^Jode of Criticism will appear in 
No. XL 

M. K. in our next. 

Wf shall extract for our next No. the Classical Criticism from Ibofessor 
Clinton's Pamphlets, lately published at Oxford. 

f^ur Readers will soon be presented with the substanee of Mr. Ilayter’s 
Researchers at Hereidanctim, printed in a recent jtepori to the Prince Rcgcirt.* / 
jjpertjpens gf Persian Poetry, thof;gh i^entioned' iii. Bie Table,, of Contents, arc 
unavotrmly postponed — and the reader will liiid SnpiAcmcnt concerning the. names 
1^ Ammon, Notite, pKont, Pan, Sfc, inserted in their place. 

Mr. Bellamy’s D^enccofhis liiblical Criticisms will appear In No. Xf. 

•We^sliall coliccf for our next No. some account of the prices of the most rare 
and valuable books, lately sohV from Dr. Raine’s, and thc'Rox burgh, collection. 

8. Cosufsminyp Egyptian Hamfs is unavoidably postponed. t 

Tlic Author the Essay onrthe Alexandra of E^cophron, inserted in our last 
, No., solicits au^obs^vlitioj^'^D the subject. ^ ^ 

We shall bcaj^Veitd^r^oar readers, if they will take . every opportunitjr of 
‘^^uestiiif tpt/orffehifrnfiick, who Aiave travelled for tlie sake or information, 
to t^smit to ns« whatever liscarches or valuable^ discoveries they may think 
wenw commiiBicatipg ft the public. 

r' A¥e|tepAlM hapfjjQrto receive from our friends anw laterary Notice on subjects 








